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MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


{Recommendations which are not unanimous or which 
are subject to a minute of dissent are marked with an 
asterisk (*)). 

INDIAN WORKER—ADAPTATION TO 
CHANGE 

1. Over the last twenty years, the trend to¬ 
wards stabilisation of industrial labour has 
strengthened. A worker today is far more 
urban in taste and outlook than his predecessor. 
The idyllic notion of a “village nexus” has receded 
to the background. 

4.10 

2. A vast majority of the workers in cities 
is committed to factory employment. In older 
industries a second or even third generation of 
workers has emerged. A self-generating working 
class with its roots in the industrial environment 
in which a worker is born and bred is growing 
in strength. 

4.11 

3. The industrial worker of today has acquired 
a dignity not known to his predecessor. He has 
now a personality of his own. He shares the 
benefits, albeit meagre, which a welfare state 
with a vast population and inadequate resources 
can at present offer. 

4.12 

4. With the changing industrial landscape, 
growth of new industrial townships and dis¬ 
persal of activity, a process of industrial ‘cul- 
turisation’ of working class has set in. 

4 13 

5. The process of urbanisation has led to 
difficulties in four areas; (a) housing, (b) trans¬ 
port, (c) civic amenities and (d) distribution 
controls, all these having affected W’orkers’ 
attitudes. 

4.18 

6. A worker is now conscious that education 
is essential for improved earnings. He is keen 
about self-education at adult literacy centres. 
He is even more keen about the education of 
his children and their future. The role of 
political parties and trade unions in making 
workers aw'are about their surroundings has been 
significant. 

4.27 


7. The handling of labour-management re 

tions is getting increasingly professionalisf 
though such professional handling by itself 
not adequate. ^ 

4, 

8. Disputes between employers and work 
have been taking a legalistic turn, mainly becai 
of the emphasis on adjudication through industr 
tribunals and courts. Litigious attitude on I 
part of both employers and workers crea 
situations in which the employers gain becai 
implementation of awards is sometimes pc 
poned, and lose because the unsettled issi 
pending before tribunals/courts also unset 
workers and introduce inhibitions in improvi 
production. 

4 

9. With rapid growth of small industries a 
the difficulty in organising labour, many unf 
labour practices to the disadvantage of labc 
have thrived. 

4. 

10. Over the years, the profile of agricultu: 
labour has perceptibly changed. He is politica 
conscious. His aspirations are higher than 1 
fore; he is responsive to the opportunities: 
change and development. Attachment to la 
and the rural way of life, so common with t 
village elders, do not hold the same fascinati 
for the village youth. There is some restle 
ness, among those who aspire to migrate, abc 
the slow pace of development of non-agricultui 
work. 

4.41 & 4. 

RECRUITMENT-AGENCIES & PR.4CTIC] 


Recruitment Methods 

11. On the whole, impersonal methods 
recruitment are gradually gaining ground 
the organised sector. Recruitment through co 
tractors still operates, though on a reduci 
scale, in mines and plantations. The exploit 
tive character of such agencies of supply is on tl 
decline because of the spread of awareness amoi 
those seeking employment. 

7.: 


Note: Figures .it the end of each recommendation indicate paragraph numbers in the body of the Report. 
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12. (a) Over the last twenty years, the 
National Employment Service has played a useful 
role in bringing together employers and work¬ 
seekers. (b) With the development of related 
programmes like collection and dissemination 
of employment market information, employ¬ 
ment counselling and vocational guidance.occupa- 
tional and job research, and preparation and 
application of aptitude tests, the National Employ¬ 
ment Service has developed into a multi-functional 
placement agency, (c) The National Employ¬ 
ment Service should be extended in a phased 
manner over the next ten years to all towns with 
a labour force of ten thousand and more so that 
rural workers may take increasing advantage 
of this service. 

7.30 & 7.32 

13. (a) The National Employment Service has 
to be a free and voluntary organisation. Employers 
should not be required to pay for the assistance 
given to them in the matter of recruitment. Ex¬ 
penditure on items of work which are an integral 
part of the Service should be a charge on Govern¬ 
ment. (b) Every effort should be made to 
abolish the operation of unauthorised agencies 
in recruiting labour from eastern U.P. for mines 
in West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh. 

7.24 & 7.26 

Employment Service Administration 

14. Uniform standards, policies and proce¬ 
dures will be needed in all States to enable the 
National Employment Service to work as a well- 
knit and coordinated organisation throughout 
the country. Programmes for (i) occupational 
research, (ii) vocational guidance and employ¬ 
ment market information, (iii) special surveys 
and studies, and (iv) forecasting of manpower 
supply and demand, should be speeded up. 

7.34 

15. The National Employment Service has 
to be strengthened to help efficient utilisation 
of manpower and particularly critical skills 
required for planned economic growth. The 
national character of the service should be 
fostered and strengthened for this purpose. 

7.35 

16. Provision of gainful employment to physi¬ 
cally handicapped/disabled persons should form 
part of an enlightened social policy. To the 
extent possible, employers should accept it as 
a matter of industrial ethics to rehabilitate per¬ 
sons disabled because of industrial accidents. 
Rehabilitation Homes for the physically handi¬ 
capped should be provided jointly by employers 
and Government. 

7.37 & 7.38 


^‘Sons of the Soil” 

17. A solution to the problem of “sons of tl 
soil” has to be sought in terms of the prima( 
of common citzenship, geographic mobility at 
economic feasibility of locating industrial un: 
on the one hand and local aspirations on tl 
other. 

7.1 

18. Young persons from families whose Ian 
are acquired for industrial use should be providi 
training opportunities for employments like 
to be created in new units set up on these lane 


19. To remove unjustified apprehension amoi 
local candidates, the following steps should 
taken to supervise implementation of the directi 
of the Government of India on recruitment 
public sector projects ; 

(i) While recruiting unskilled employees, fi 
preference should be given to perse 
displaced from the areas acquired 1 
the project; next should be preferr 
those who have been living within t 
same vicinity. 

(ii) Selection of persons to poste in lov 
scales should not be left entirely to t 
head of the unit. It should be throu 
a recruitment committee with a noiriir 
of the Government of the State witl 
which the unit is located as a meml 
of the committee. 

(iii) In the case of middle-level technicis 
where recruitment has to be on an i 
India basis, a member of the State Pul 
Service Commission should be associai 
in making selection in addition to 1 
State Government Official on the Bot 
of Directors. 

(iv) Apart from the report sent to the o 
cerned Ministry at the Centre, the und 
taking should send a statement to 
State Government at regular interv 
preferably every quarter, about the la: 
employment and recruitment position 


20. The steps recommended ^'above sho 
apply equally to recruitment in the prlv 
sector, though the mechanism to regulate 
cruitment in the private sector will necessa 
differ from that in the public sector. 



IX 


Induction 


TRAINING, INDUCTION AND WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 

Training 

21. (a) The Training and Employment Orga¬ 
nisations in the State should be under the State 
Labour Department, (b) There should be uni¬ 
form minimum qualifications and comparable 
enhancement prospects for instructional staff 
and uniform vocational standards of training in 
all States, (c) A sustained publicity of the pro¬ 
grammes and achievements of the employment 
and training services should be organised in order 
to convey their full importance to employers/ 
trainees and the public. 

8.25, 8.26 & 8.28 

22. (a) Both shortages and surpluses reflected 
in the employment exchange statistics are some¬ 
what unreal in certain trades/areas. Where 
shortages are reported, the employer does not 
necessarily accept a trained worker ; a reported 
surplus is, at times, due to lack of inclination on the 
part of a trained worker to move out. (b) The 
National Classification of Occupations of the 
Directorate-General of Employment and Training 
should be put on a basis which will help a better 
assessement of supply from training institutes and 
demand from employers, (c) A closer liaison 
than at present between employers’ organisations 
and persons who represent them on trade commit¬ 
tees of the National Council for Training in Voca¬ 
tional Trades is required to make technical train¬ 
ing need-based. 

8.14 & 8.18 

23. The main burden of training of workers 
should necessarily fall upon industry. The States 
should supplement rather than supplant the acti¬ 
vities of employers in this matter. It should step 
in only in such fields and areas where employers 
cannot undertake training programmes. The 
State Apprenticeship Adviser should be appointed 
as the Authority for registering the training 
schemes organised by employers. 

8.21 &8.24 

24. Introduction of new machines renders 
traditional skills obsolete and possibly creates 
shortages in new ones. Facilities should be pro¬ 
vided by the plant authority for retraining of em¬ 
ployees. A system of granting study leave to a 
worker to equip himself for senior levels of respon¬ 
sibility should be introduced ; this will facilitate 
internal promotion and make for better industrial 
relations. 


25. It will add to the satisfaction of a new work 
if relevant facts about his place of work, manag 
ment and its policies are communicated to hi 
through the management itself. 

8 . 

Promotion 

26. (a) Where promotions are not based 
known standards, the management should evol 
a promotion policy in consultation with the i 
cognised union where it exists, (b) As a genei 
rule, particularly among the operative and cleri( 
categories in the lower rungs, seniority should 
the basis for promotion. In respect of midd 
management, technical, supervisory and admin 
trative personnel, seniority-cum-merit should 
the criterion. For higher managerial, tcchni 
and administrative positions, merit alone shot 
be the guiding factor. 

8.36 & 8. 

Workers’ Education 

27. (a) The present scheme of workers’ edu 
tion, like any other scheme, is not altogether p 
feet and there is need for improving and strength 
ing it. (b) The programme for production 
literature by the Central Board of Workers’ E( 
cation should be not only intensified but improv 
(c) As an aid to the workers’ education program 
the Government should undertake an extens 
adult literacy programme for eradicating illiter; 
among workers. 

8.48 & 8 

28. (a) The Central Board of Worker’s Edu 
tion should, as early as possible, allow the p 
gramme of workers’ education to be formula 
and implemented by trade unions, (b) For 
purpose, current procedures and rules for giv 
aid to unions for workers’ education should 
simplified and adapted to the structure and nc 
of unions consistent with accountability of pu 
funds, (c) Employers should cooperate v 
unions by giving workers such facilities as are m 
available by them for the programme under 
Board. 

8 

29. National trade union centres should d 
up a suitable programme for union officials 
union organisers in collaboration with univers 
and research institutions. It should cover pract 
field work and education in the fundamental 
trade unionism, industrial relations, labour ] 
and evolution of the country’s economy. 
Government should encourage universities 
provide extension courses for the benefit of ui 
leaders and organisers. 


8.16 & 8.19 


J 
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30. (a) The Board of Governors of the Central 
Board of Workers’ Education should be presided 
over by a nominee of the trade unions. The 
Director of the Scheme should also be a trade 
union nominee, (b) The Central Board should 
have on it a representative of the public sector; 
in granting this representation, the present arrange¬ 
ment by which the largest single representation 
on the Board is ensured for workers should not be 
disturbed, (c) Subject to the changes in the 
constitution and functions of the Board as proposed, 
the Board should be put on a continuing basis 
in respect of its tenure. 

8.57 & 8.59 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Safety 

31. (a) Statutory provisions about safety and 
safety equipment are adequate. Effective enforce¬ 
ment is what is needed, (b) A safety officer 
should be appointed in all factories employing 
1,000 or more workers or where the manufacturing 
process involves special industrial hazards, (c) 
A standing committee consisting of users of ma¬ 
chines, machine manufacturers and safety experts 
should be set up to introduce built-in safety features 
at the stage of manufacture of equipment and 
machinery, (d) States which have not yet formed 
safety councils or introduced safety awards should 
do so, Safety councils should be set up for all 
major industries and for those involving hazardous 
occupations. 

9.24(i) & (x); 9.26(i) & 9.48 

32. Employers’ organisations and trade unions 
should take more interest in safety promotion. 
Safety Committees should be set up in every fac¬ 
tory employing 100 or more workers. The fac¬ 
tory inspectorate should advise and assist employers 
in drawing up induction and training programmes 
in safety. The training programme should cover 
managerial personnel, supervisors and workers. 
Periodic training courses in accident prevention 
designed for safety officers, supervisors and middle 
management should be organised by the factory 
inspectorates. 

9.24(v), (viii) & (ix); 9.25 (i) & (iii) 

33. The workers should be compensated for 
loss of wages suffered by them during closures of 
mines on account of violation of safety standards. 

9.27 

34. A fully qualified Safety Officer should be 
appointed at each port. The Dock Workers’ 
(Safety, Health and Welfare) Scheme, 1961 and 
the Indian Dock Labourers’ Regulations, 1948 
should be merged into one enactment covering all 
workers. 

9.28 (i) & (iii) 


Inspectorate 

35. (a) The frequency of inspection of facto 
has not been adequate. About a fifth of the u 
go uninspected, (b) The ‘norm’ of 150 facto 
per inspector for determining the strength of 
inspectorate should be re-examined, (c) 1 
factory inspectorate requires diversification v 
staff drawn from different academic disciplii 
For routine functions and follow-up, it should 
possible to use persons with non-engineer 
qualifications, (d) The inspection and registrat 
fees should be fully used by the State Governmc 
for expanding the inspectorate and making it m 
efficient. 

9.17, 9.10, 9.11 & 9, 

Hours of Work 

36. (a) The current requirements of the ei 

nomy do not permit immediate reduction in wo 
ing hours. As conditions improve, working ho' 
should be brought down to 40 a week but in t 
stages; in the first they should be brought do' 
to 45. (b) Working hours during the night si 

should be reduced. A credit of ten minutes shot 
be given for each hour of work in the night sh; 
Six hours’ work should thus entitle a worker 
extra payment for one hour, (c) It is not neC' 
sary to relax restrictions on the duration or nati 
of overtime work. 

9.36 & 9. 

37. The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 should 
amended to reduce the prescribed hours of wo 
from 54 to 48. 

9. 

38. The Railway Administration should ex 
mine once in five years all cases of elassifieath 
of railway servants under the Hours of Emplo 
ment Rules in Railways. 

9.: 

Holidays 

39. Uniformity in the number of paid nation 
and festival holidays is desirable. Every er 
ployee should be allowed in a calendar ye; 
3 national and 5 festival holidays. 

9.‘ 

40. The penal provisions should be made strii 
gent so that their deterrent effect is felt. Serioi 
offences should be made cognisable. 

9. : 

LABOUR WELFARE 

41. The concept of labour welfare is dynamii 
its content will be different from region to regie 
even within a country. 

10 . 



XI 


42. Contract labour should be entitled to use the 
welfare facilities which are meant for direct workers 
under the existing legislation. The standard 
of facilities for direct workers should not suffer 
on this account. 

10.31 


any case, they should be associated with canti 
management, (b) Wherever canteens are i 
on a cooperative basis, employers should g 
subsidies in the shape of free accommodati 
fuel and light, utensils and furniture. 

10 


43. Inspection of welfare aspects of the law does 
not require any technical knowledge or engineer¬ 
ing qualifications. This can be best handled 
with the assistance of the recognised union or with 
the help of a works committee where it operates. 

10.31 


48. Habitual non-compliance with statut 
provisions regarding sanitation, first-aid bo: 
washing and bathing facilities, facilities for stor 
and drying clothes, rest shelters, drinking wa 
and seating facilities should attract penalties. 

10 


Factories 

49. (a) Effective steps should be taken for pei 
die medical examination of factory workers so t 
timely diagnosis and treatment of occupatio 
diseases will be possible. This should be a cha 
on the employer ; in respect of non-occupatio 
diseases, medical examination and treatment s 
uld be the responsibility of the Employees’ State 
surance Corporation, (b) Standards of school 
facilities available in the welfare centres run 
Government should be improved and new schc 
set up. Employers should provide scholarsh 
to deserving children of their workers. 

11 . 


Welfare Officers 

44. The welfare officer has to be a maintenance 
engineer on the human side; he does not have 
job satisfaction at present, since welfare is not 
accorded adequate importance in an industrial 
unit. His presence is treated more as a statutory 
requirement to be tolerated. The officer should 
not be made to handle, on behalf of management, 
disputes between management and workers. 

10.23 & 10.40 

Creches 

45. (a) The standard of creches in a majority 
of factories and mines needs to be improved, (b) 
The limit of 50 women workers, which makes the 
provision of creche obligatory in factories and plan¬ 
tations, should be brought down. The limit should 
be prescribed taking into account local considera¬ 
tions or on the basis of 20 eligible children of 
working mothers who are to avail of this faeility. 
Children of women workers employed by con¬ 
tractors should also be covered by this facility. 

10.32 & 10.33 

Canteens 

46. (a) Even after years of development, can¬ 
teen and rest shelters have not received adequate 
attention from management, (b) The present 
employment limit for making the employer set 
up a canteen compulsorily should be brought down 
to 200 in units where there is an established de¬ 
mand for a canteen from a majority of workers, 
(c) It should be automatically obligatory on the 
employer to provide a canteen whenever the em¬ 
ployment exceeds the prescribed limit. The need 
for notifying the establishment should be done 
away with, (d) Establishments which operate 
over a wide area should consider the running of a 
mobile canteen, (e) Canteens should provide at 
least one balanced meal a day. 

10.25 & 10.35 

47. (a) Workers should prefererably run the 
canteens themselves on a cooperative basis. In 


Mines 

50. (a) A General Miners’ Welfare Fund shoi 
be created to undertake welfare activities in me 
cal, educational and recreational fields in resp 
of workers in all mines, (b) Finances for the Fu 
should be arranged by tbe levy of a cess based 
the prices which the minerals fetch, (c) W1 
has been said in (b) above should not delay i 
setting up of welfare funds for certain miner; 
the proposals for which are under examination 
Government. 

11.22 & 11 . 

51. Periodic medical check-up of coal min 
should be a part of the activity of the Coal Mil 
Labour Welfare Fund. Funds should be allotl 
more liberally for acquiring essential appara 
for detecting and curing diseases. 

11 . 

52. There should be no discriminaion in welf; 
facilities between persons recruited through 1 
Gorakhpur Labour Organisation and those select 
locally. Also, workers recruited through the GI 
should have all the privileges which w'orkers sell 
ted through other agencies have. 

7.25 & 11. 
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Plantations 

53. (a) The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 
should be extended in a phased manner to cover 
as many plantations as possible, (b) Disparities 
exist, even within the same region, in the standard 
of medical facilities to plantation workers, (c) 
Even where detailed rules under the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951 have been laid down, non- 
observance of the rules is a matter of complaint, 
(d) To ensure that hospitals in plantation areas 
are properly equipped and disparities in standards 
of medical facilities are reduced, the State Govern¬ 
ments should prescribe a list of drugs, medicines 
and equipment for the hospitals. (e) Suitable 
arrangements need to be made for detection and 
treatment of occupational diseases among planta¬ 
tion workers, (f) Priority should also be given to 
family planning programmes, (g) State Govern¬ 
ments should ensure that facilities for education 
of children of plantation workers are provided by 
the employers. 

10.37, 11.11(a) & 11.25 

Ports and Docks 

54. (a) Welfare facilities provided under the 
Dock Workers’ (Safety, Health and Welfare) 
Scheme, 1961 should be strictly enforced by the 
Port Authorities and the Dock Labour Boards. 
These facilities should be extended to casual and 
contract workers, (b) Welfare activities under¬ 
taken by the Port Trust Employees’ Welfare 
Fund should also be extended to cover casual and 
contract workers, (c) Sufficient financial powers 
should be delegated to the management of can¬ 
teens in Ports and Docks to ensure their smooth 
running, (d) Cateen facilities should be provided 
by the Port Authorities and Dock Labour Boards 
to night shift workers and workers who have to 
perform duties mid-stream, (e) Launches should 
be provided to port workers who are required to 
work mid-stream, (f) Port authorities and Dock 
Labour Boards should either open schools or 
arrange adequate transport for workers’ children 
where schooling is not available within a conveni¬ 
ent distance of the housing colony. 

10.38, 11.26 & 11.29 

Road Transport 

55. Government should persuade employers 
to provide jointly basic amenities to transport 
workers, such as canteens, and rest shelters, at 
places where their headquarters are located. 

10.39 

Adult Education 

56. Special efforts arc required to be taken by 
the State to remove illiteracy among workers in 
plantations and mines. 

^ 11.30 


Family Planning 

57. (a) While many employers voluntarily p 
vide additional incentives to workers to prom 
family planning, there is need for other employ 
to follow this example, (b) Financial assista 
provided under the schemes for promoting fan 
planning should become available to hospi 
run by the employers, (c) Employers’ and wc 
ers’ organisations doing family planing work s 
uld be eligible to receive direct assistance fr 
the Government in the same manner as other ' 
untary organisations. 


Co-operatives Stores/Credit Societies 

58. (a) Government should start fair pi 
shops. Setting up of cooperative shops should 
encouraged. Accommodation should be gi 
by the employer, (b) In the initial stages, 
ployers should give financial assistance to coop- 
tive credit societies. 

11.32 & 11 

Labour Welfare Boards 

59. (a) Constitution of tripartite and autc 
mous Statutory Labour Welfare Boards, a 
some States, has resulted in efficient managen 
of welfare centres and in workers taking adeqt 
interest in the activities of such centres. 
Similar Boards should be set up elsewhere. 
Trade unions doing approved welfare work she 
be given subsidies by the Board. 

11.27 & 11 

Transport to and from the Place of W 

60. (a) The State and the local bodies she 
improve the local transport services to enable 
worker to reach his place of work in time. 
Special transport services should be arranged 
the convenience of night shift workers. 
Working hours in different units situated in m 
industrial centres like Bombay and Calc 
should be suitably staggered to enable the S 
or the local body to provide transport services 

11.29 & 12 

HOUSING 

61. Housing for industrial workers reqi 
on the one hand the resources of the emph 
who wants to use them for more production 2 
on the other, the resources of the State wl 
considerations of equity make it difficult 
industrial housing to secure adequate prio 
It is necessary, for progress in this matter. 
Government should take the responsibility 
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assistance from employers. Also, higher priority 
should be given to housing in the country’s 
plans. 

12.1, 12.47 & 12.48 

Provision of Land 

62. The State Governments and local autho¬ 
rities should undertake the responsibility for 
speedy development of land for housing and make 
it available in a large measure to approved 
construction agencies at economic cost. Effective 
coordination to control all land development, 
town planning and house building activities at 
the State level is necessary. 

12.56 & 12.57 

Housing Boards 

63. (a) Housing Boards should be set up in 
States where they do not exist. The Central 
Government should continue to finance these 
Boards as at present, but on a much larger scale, 
(b) A Central Housing Board should also be 
set up to coordinate the activities of the State 
Boards, (c) All these Boards should be broad- 
based in their composition. They should re¬ 
present a cross-section of the community, inclu¬ 
ding labour, (d) Housing Boards should con¬ 
tinue charging the rent at the present scale i.e., 
about per cent of the cost but minus the sub¬ 
sidy. (e) The tenants in the tenements con¬ 
structed by the Boards should be encouraged 
to buy over houses on hire-purchase system so 
that capital is recouped and becomes available 
for new construction. 

12.52 to 12.55 & 12.60 
Housing Cooperatives 

64. The State should encourage the develop¬ 
ment of Cooperative Housing Societies among 
industrial workers. Both Government and the 
employers should advance loans to the coope¬ 
rative societies or their members at concessional 
rate of interest. 

12.58 & 12.59 

Urban Housing 

65. (a) The existing Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Schemes should continue, though its 
progress in the last fifteen years has not been 
satisfactory, (b) Adequate fiscal and monetary 
incentives should be provided to employers to 
encourage them to build houses for their emplo¬ 
yees. (c) Incentives for workers’ housing by 
employers should be so designed as to keep 
rents within a range of 10 per cent of the workers’ 
earnings. 

12.50 & 12.60 


66. There should be no extension of the arc 
of legal compulsion on employers in the matu 
of housing beyond what exists today. Howeve 
where legal compulsion already exists, as in tl 
mining industry in Bihar and Orissa, simih 
compulsion should be extended to the sarr 
industry in other States also. 

12.46 & 12.6 

Housing in Mines 

67. Housing activities of the Coal Mini 
Labour Welfare Fund Organisation may ha\ 
to be supplemented by those of State Housin 
Boards or local bodies. The proposed Gener; 
Miners’ Welfare Fund should offer assistanc 
to employers in the shape of subsidy for housini 

12.63 & 12.6‘ 

Housing in Plantations 

68. The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 shoul 
be amended suitably so as to provide house 
for such plantation workers who do not rcsic 
within 5 kilometres from the periphery of tl 
estate but who wish to be accommoeiated o 
the estate. 

12 . 6 ! 

Rural Housing 

r 69. The existing housing schemes for backwar 
and depressed classes, whether in rural or urba 
areas, should continue and should be implemente 
expeditiously. 

12 6i 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Workmen’s Compensation 

70. All workmen, including supervisors en 
ployed in the occupations covered under tl 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, should I 
eligible for compensation for work injury. War 
limit for eligibility should be removed. 

13.2 

71. A scheme of Central Fund for Workmen 
Compensation should be evolved. All en 
ployers who are subject to the Workmen’s Con 
pensation Act should pay to this fund a percei 
tage of total wage as monthly contributions i 
cover the cost of the benefit and of administratioi 
The fund should be controlled by the Employee 
State Insurance Corporation. Periodic cash pa; 
ments may be made to injured workers and the 
dependents by the Corporation through its loc 
offices in the same way as payments are mac 
at present for various benefits under the Ef 
Scheme. Medical care to injured workers shoul 
be provided by the Corporation. A simih 


1(b)—l/MS/NCL/69. 
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arrangement in respect of mines may be made 
by tbe Welfare Commissioners who control 
various rvelfarc funds for coal, mica and iron 
ore mines. 

13.24 

72. (a) Under the present conditions, while 
an able-bodied worker can claim and obtain 
retrenchment compensation for being surplus, 
an injured or disabled workman is thrown out 
without adequate payment because accident or 
disease has incapacitated him. This legal ano¬ 
maly requires to be removed, (b) A w’orker 
should be entitled to higher compensation for 
disablement resulting from industrial accidents. 
It should be in the form of subsistence allowance 
in cases w’here the worker remains unemployed 
because of the disablement. 

13.25 

Maternity Benefit 

73. A scheme of Central Fund may be evolved 
for maternity benefit on the lines suggested for 
workmen’s compensation. Pending the creation 
of this Fund, the Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 
should be adopted in all States as early as 
pos.sible. 

13.26 (iii) 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 

74. The recommendations made by the ESIC 
Review Committee should be implemented ex¬ 
peditiously. 

13.43 

75. Full-fledged medical colleges should be 
started at places where there arc large and well- 
equipped ESI hospitals, either directly by the 
ESI Corporation or by the State with help from 
the Corporation. In case the Corporation con¬ 
tributes financially to medical training, the 
trainees should be under an obligation to serve 
the ESI Scheme for a specified period which 
should not be less than 5 years after achieving 
full qualifications. The ESI hospitals should 
also be utilised for the training of nurses and 
other para-medical staff. 

13.45 

76. Surplus beds, if any, in ESI hospitals 
may be made available for the use of the general 
public, on payment by the State Governments. 

13.46 

77. The wage limit for exemption from payment 
of employees’ contribution should be raised to 
Rs. 4 per day. 

13.45 


78. A scheme of ‘no-claim bonus’ for insur 
persons who do not claim any benefit during 
year should be evolved. 

13. 

79. The constitution of regional boards shou 
be amended for giving increased represcntatii 
to employers and employees and for nominate 
by the ESI Corporation of Chairmen of t 
Boards by rotation. The Boards should be giv 
adequate powers to enable them to exerci 
effective control on the working of the scher 
in the respective regions. 

13.. 

80. The ESI Corporation should make 
suitable contribution to the National Safe 
Council as part of its programme of integrat 
preventive and curative services. 

13.5: 

Provident Funds 

81. The Act at present does not apply 
establishments employing between 10-20 pc 
sons. It should be extended to these cstablis 
ments and the minimum rate of contributic 
therein fixed at 6J per cent. 

13.( 

*82. (a) Wherever the present rate of conti 
bution is 6J per cent, it should be raised to 
per cent; and where the existing rate of conti 
bution is 8 per cent, it should be raised to ! 
per cent, (b) Conversion of a part of provide 
fund into retirement-cum-family pension is d 
sirable. In cases where the rate of contributi( 
is raised to 10 per cent from employers and er 
ployees, a portion of the contribution shou 
be converted into pension. Pensionary benef 
should be worked out on tbe basis of 4 per ce 
to start with; the remaining 16 per cent shou 
be paid back as provident fund accumulatior 

13.60 & 13.1 

83. Power should be vested in the Provide 
Fund Commissioners and other officers of tl 
Organisation to sanction prosecutions and issi 
certificates for the recovery of provident fur 
dues through the Collectors as arrears of lar 
revenue. Penalties for defaults in payment 
P. F. dues should be made more stringent. D 
faults should be made cognizable under tl 
I.P.C. Arrears of provident fund should 1 
made the ‘first charge’ on the assets of an est: 
blishment/factory at the time it is wound up. 

13.( 

84. The provident fund accumulations shoul 
be inv'ested in securities yielding higher intere 
as far as possible consistent with the security an 
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safety of funds, to enable the members to get a 
higher rate of interest. 

13.61 

Lay-off and Retrenchment Compensation 

8.5. A long-term solution for the contingency 
of unemployment lies in adopting a scheme of 
unemployment insurance for all employed per¬ 
sons. Tlie present provisions for retrenchment 
and lay-off compensation should continue during 
the transition period. 

13.66 (Ui) 

The Dock Workers (Regulation of Emp¬ 
loyment ) Act, 1948 

86. A comprchcn.sivc statute should be enacted 
bringing together the various provisions of the 
Indian Dock Labourers Regulation, 1948 and 
the Dock Wokers (Safety, Health and Welfare) 
Scheme, 1961 for safety, health and welfare of 
dock workers. The definition of ‘dock worker’ 
in Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 1948 should be amended with a view to 
making it more explicit and comprehensive. 

13 67 (vi) & 9 28 (iii) 

Integrated Social Security 

87. (a) The aim should be to work gradually 
towards a comprehensive social security plan 
by pooling all the social security collections into 
a single fund from which different agencies can 
draw upon for disbursing benefits according to 
needs, (b) It should be possible over the next 
few years to evolve an integrated social security 
scheme which will, with some marginal addition 
to the current rate of contribution, take care of 
certain risks not covered at present. This will 
be limited to the benefits of (i) provident fund 
and rctirement/family pension, and (ii) unemploy¬ 
ment insurance. 

13.72 & 13.75 

WAGES .WND EARNINGS 

A Factual Review 

88. Subject to the limitations of statistics of 
wages and earnings, it would appear that among 
the industrial workers the maximum gain in 
real wages in the last twenty years was secured 
by coal miners. Plantation workers also gained, 
though not to the same extent. Workers in mines 
other than coal, factory workers and railway 
employees followed in that order. Bank employees 
among the ‘white collar’ workers secured better 
scales of pay in the latter part of the period. 

14.37 


89. (a) Arrangements for standardisation of < 
cupational nomenclature and a periodic wa 
census should be made, (b) Steps should, the 
fore, be taken, wherever necessary, to stand: 
disc job classifications and reduce different! 
to suitable limits on a scientific basis. 

14.40 & 13. 


WAGE POLICY—ASSESSMENT AND ISSU: 

90. Developments in the field of wage/sak 
structure in Government influence the wa 
fixing authorities in the industrial sector a 
vice versa. It is possible that this aspect of int 
relationship will continue to have an impact 
any policy leading to remuneration for work. 

15 

91. Increases in money wages of industr 
workers since Independence have not been as; 
ciated with a rise in real wages nor have thi 
been commensurate with improvements in p: 
ductivity. Wage costs as a proportion of to 
costs of manufacture have registered a decli 
and the same is true about workers’ share 
value added by manufacture. 

15. 

92. (a) In any economy, sectoral produc 
vitics are bound to differ due to differences 
skills, technology and capital. Wage different! 
are inevitable, but the extremes that refl' 
imperfections of the market and inadequac 
of measurement should be avoided, (b) Wh 
changes in real per capita income reflect chani 
in productivity of the economy as a whole, we 
variations in any particular sector may not alw; 
be based on productivity changes, (c) L 
disparity between industrial and other wai 
may not be due to the fact that the former ; 
disproportionately high, but because the lat 
are disproportioiiately low. A certain amoi 
of disparity between industrial and agricultu 
wages is necessary and must continue for 1 
general health of the economy, (d) The earnii 
of the self-employed persons cannot be tal 
as a criterion to determine wages of a worl 
required to put in full-time work. 

15.22, a, b, ii 

93. Wage changes beyond a certain le 
must reflect productivity changes. The apf 
cation of this principle presents difficulties 
contribution to productivity levels and chani 
therein are not easy to measure. 


15,22 ( 
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94. (a) Issues concerning wage policy are 
inter-related on the one hand with broader eco¬ 
nomic decisions and on the other with the goals 
set for social policy, (b) The wage poliey has to 
be framed taking into account such factors as 
the price level which can be sustained, the em¬ 
ployment level to be aimed at, requirements of 
social justice and capital formation for future 
growth, (c) It has also to take into account 
the structural features of the economy and has 
to be in accord with the pattern of income gene¬ 
ration and distribution as envisaged in the deve¬ 
lopment plans. 

15.24, 15.26 & 15.27 

95. (a) Commensurate with checks and res¬ 
traints on consumption required for sustaining 
the growth process, the standard of living of the 
worker has to improve. A democratic society 
W'ith ideals of social justice will have to reconcile 
considerations of equity and fairness with eco¬ 
nomic compulsions, (b) Wage policy should 
aim at a progressive increase in real wages. At 
the same time, any sustained improvement in 
real wages cannot be brought about without 
increasing productivity. 

15.28 & 15.30 

96. Our economy will have to be for long 
a dual economy w'ith a large range of capital and 
labour intensive techniques. Wage policy 
should foster an appropriate choice of techni¬ 
ques so as to maximise employment at rising 
levels of productivity and wages. 

15.29 & 15.31 

97. (a) The present practice for mitigating 
hardship due to rise in cost of living is to pay 
dearness allowance over and above the basie 
pay. It is possible that this practice of adjustment 
of wages may conceivably lead to inflation. 
Keeping living costs under check should therefore 
form an integral part of w'age policy, (b) 
Social considerations cast an obligation to miti¬ 
gate through some adjustment mechanism the 
hardships caused by price increase to at least 
the vulnerable sections of labour. 

15.34 & 15.35 

98. Different institutional arrangements for wage 
fixation may be needed for different groups. 
In one case, it could consist of Commissions/ 
Boards for framing wage awards; in others, 
bipartite arrangements between workers and 
employers may work. In still other cases, a 
tripartite machinery may be appropriate. All 
these can co-exist, depending upon the tradition 
and experience w'hich arc built up for utilising 
them. 

15.37 


99. The main aim of w'age policy as envisag 
is to bring wages in conformity with the expt 
tations of the working class and in the proc( 
seek to maximise wage employment. 

15. 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Statutory Minimum Wage 

100. Once the minimum rates of wages a 
fixed according to the procedure prescribed und 
the Minimum Wages .\ct, 1948, it is the ob 
gation of employers to pay the said wages irre 
pective of the capacity to pay. 

16 

*101. The appropriate Government shoe 
revise wages prescribed under the provisio 
of the Act at least once in every three years, 
as a result of adverse price situation wage rai 
require adjustment within three years the lot 
authority should make such adjustment. 

16. 

102. The Schedules to the Minimum Wag 
Act should be periodically revised so that emplc 
ment(s) which cease to employ sweated labo 
are deleted and such employment(s) as empl 
sweated labour are added to the Schedule. T 
employment limit for enabling a State Govei 
ment to fix minimum wage for a particular ci 
ployment included in the Schedule to the A 
should be reduced from 1000 to 500 in the wIk 
State. 

16. 

103. The criteria in regard to minimum wa 
fixation will necessarily have to be flexible. Ls 
ing down a rigid cash equivalent of the conte 
of statutory minimum wage, whose coverage 
essentially transitional under conditions of det 
lopment, would not serve any useful purpose. 

16. 

National Minimum Wage 

104. A national minimum wage in the sei 
of a uniform minimum monetary rate of rerr 
neration for the country as a whole is neitl 
feasible nor desirable. It may be possib 
however, that in different homogeneous regie 
in each State, a regional minimum could 
notified. An effort should be made to fix su 
regional minima. 

16. 

Need-based Minimum 

105. The need-based minimum wage and t 
wages at the higher levels of fair wage, may a 
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can be introduced by convenient and just phasing, 
keeping in mind the extent of the capacity of 
the employer to pay the same. This has to be 
a pragmatic process which the wage-fixing 
authorities will have to keep in mind. In fixing 
the need-based minimum which is in the range 
of the lower level of fair wage, the capacity to 
pay will have to be taken into account. Every 
worker in organised industry has a claim to this 
minimum and the onus of proving that the 
industry does not have the capacity to pay it 
should lie on the employer. 

16.31 

Dearness Allowance 

106. There should be periodic adjustment 
of wages taking into account changes in cost of 
living. It would be best to leave it to the wage 
fixing authorities to choose the index (local or 
all-India) they consider suitable for the purpose 
of linking dearness allowance. Neutralisation 
at the rate of 95 per cent should be granted 
against the rise in cost of living to those drawing 
the minimum wage in non-schcdulcd employ¬ 
ments. This rate of neutralisation for minimum 
wage earners in non-scheduled employments 
should not be allowed to have any adverse effect 
on the rates of dearness allowance already pre¬ 
vailing on the basis of agreements/awards. The 
higher rates of neutralisation already achieved 
should be protected. Tlie capacity to pay is 
not a relevant consideration for payment of 
dearness allowance at the minimum level. 
A five point slab with reference to the consumer 
price index (base year 1960) on the basis of the 
current all-India series or the current (1960) 
centre series would be appropriate for adjustment 
in dearness allowance. This recommendation 
should not afl'ect employees who are at present 
getting point to point neutralisation. 

16.36, 16.43, 16.47, 
16.48,16.51 & 16.52 

107. The amount of dearness allowance to 
be paid to employees having emoluments higher 
than the minimum wage should be the same as 
given to employees at the minimum. Employees 
who arc getting dearness allowance at present 
higher thair what is admissible on the basis now 
suggested will not be deprived of that; though 
for any additional increases in the cost of living, 
they will be entitled only to the same amount 
of dearness allowance as is given to persons 
receiving the minimum wage. 

16.49 


basis of family living surveys proposed to 
conducted in 1969-70. In the interim, 
all future wage claims should be dealt with 
the basis of the 1968 price level and (ii) groi 
should be prepared for introducing a consolic 
ed wage (basic-(-D.A.) as at the base period of 
proposed (1969-70) series of consumer price in 
numbers, d’he aim of such merger should be 
rationalise the existing wage structure and m 
basic wages more realistic than at present. 1 
merger should not be construed to imply 
facto any basic change in real wages or c 
ferment of additional benefit. The piece-n 
would have to be adjusted to the merged w; 
in such a way that current differentials in 
total wage are not unduly disturbed. 

16 

INCENTIVES AND BONUS 

Incentive 

109. (a) I’he application of incentive schet 
has generally to be selective and limited to 
dustries and occupations in which it is possi 
to measure, on an agreed basis, the output 
workers or a group of workers concerned and 
which it is possible to maintain a fair deg 
of control over the quality of production. 
Incentive schemes should cover as many employ 
of an undertaking as possible and need not 
confined only to operatives or direct workt 
The inclusion of supervisory personnel as be: 
ficiaries of incentives can have a vital role 
improving efficiency, (c) A careful selection 
occupations should be made for introduction 
incentive schemes with the assistance of w( 
study teams, the personnel of which commai 
the confidence of both sides, (d) The schc: 
should be simple so that workers are able 
understand its full implications, (e) Mana: 
merits should take steps to guard against I 
impact on incentive schemes of certain unfavoi 
able external factors such as non-availabil 
of raw materials, components, transport difficult 
and accumulation of stocks, (f) Product! 
should not be organised in a manner whi 
will give incentive wage on one day and r 
employment on the next. A fall-back wa 
can be a safeguard against it. 

17.9 & 17. 

110. The objective of increasing productiv 
must be raised to the level of a high natioi 
purpose. 

17.13 & 17. 


108. It would be more practical to merge 111. The system of annual bonus has come 

dearness allowance with basic wage at the base stay and may continue in future. While t 

year of the revised series of rvorking class consumer quantum of bonus can be settled by collect! 

price indices which will be constructed on the bargaining, the formula which may serve as 
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guideline for siicl) sclllemcat has to be statutory. 
The Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 should be 
given a longer period of trial. Some establish¬ 
ments \\hich used to pay bonus before the pas¬ 
sing of the Payment of Bonus Act have stopped 
paying bonus because the Act does not apply to 
them. These establishments should not stop 
bonus payments merely on this account. Govern¬ 
ment should consider the feasibility of making 
a suitable amendment to' the Act in respect of 
such establishments. 

17.31 & 17.33 


RATIONALlS.'\TION AND AUTOMATION 

112. (a) Though rationalisation and automa¬ 
tion could be regarded as two separate concepts, 
the effect they have on employment and labour 
is similar, though not of the same magnitude. 
In a sense, automation could be considered 
a part of the wider concept of rationalisation. 

(b) Rationalisation and automation have an 
important role to play in the developing countries. 
They are expected to stimulate economic deve- 
lopment; mass production will create more 
demand I'or raw materials and components, 
and in the process help generate employment 
in the long run. (e) I'he extent to which auto¬ 
mation will lower prices and raise wages may 
depend on how the gains in the productivity 
are shared, (d) Automation has to be socially 
guided so that the country’s resources are pro¬ 
perly allocated and disequilibrium in its factor- 
goods markets is not aggravated. 

18.3, 18.5, 18.7 & 18.8 

113. (a) Impact on employment is the most 
important short-term economic aspect of auto¬ 
mation. Employment for any level of output 
declines with automation, (b) If the general 
rate of growth of the economy is high and the 
level of output is increasing while arrangements 
for retraining are pre-planned, re-deployment 
of the unemployed will be possible, tliough 
locational adjustments will still be necessary. 

(c) Adequate care will have to be taken to 
see that the traditional labour-intensive sector 
which provides employment to a large labour 
force continues to exist, and in fact thrives, side 
by side with the development of the modern 
large-scale capital intensive sector, (d) This 
dualism will have to continue for quite some 
time to come, (e) The efl'ect of selective in¬ 
troduction of labour-saving techniques on total 
employment is not likely to be harmful as is 
usually apprehended, provided the rate of growl h 
is sufficient to absorb the surplus labour, (f) 
A phased introduction of more advanced tech¬ 
nological and labour-saving techniques and 


devices has to be initiated guaranteeing simi 
taneously that employment opportunities 
not sulfer. (g) The phasing has to be gradi 
so long as the economy docs not enter an e 
pansionary phase in which the rate of growth w 
be adequate to absorb the labour force. 

18.10, 18.25 & 18. 

114. Any scheme of automation should satis 
the following conditions ; 

(i) it accommodates labour that may 
rendered surplus ; 

(ii) it results in higher productivity ai 
efficiency ; 

(iii) it improves the level of earnings 
the workers by ensuring to them an eejuit 
ble share in the gains due to automatio 
and 

(iv) it leads to reduction in cost and benef 
the community. 

18. 

115. .Aiutomated processes ^vhich depend upi 
indigenous equipment would be preferable 
those which require foreign equipment. Stre 
should be laid on manufacturing indigene 
machinery of the improved type. 

18.; 

IIG. The process of automation and ration 
lisation should be introduced in consultatii 
with the workers’ representatives and carrii 
out in suitable stages. It should, however, I 
ensured that the country’s technological advan 
is not impaired. 

18.: 

117. A quantitative basis for sharing tl 
gains of productivity is provided by the Nation 
Productivity Council formula reproduced belo 
While the percentages in it could be settli 
by mutual agreement, the underlying principl 
appear to be sound. 

“After making a provision in the intcrc 
of the consumers which should not exceed 20 
wherever this is necessary, out of the balan 
of the gains of productivity, labour will rccei 
half in those industries where their wag 
clearly correspond to a fair or living wa: 
except that (a) where the wages arc at a lev 
below either the fair wage or the need-basi 
minimum wage, the share of labour will 1 
larger to be decided by mutual agrcemei 
and (b) where the industry has clearly bu 
up a large free reserve, the share of labo 
will also be higher than the 50% mentiom 
above. Of the share thus available for distrib 
tion after a provision for consumers and labo 
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has been made a portion will be reserved for 
the development of the industry and the 
rest will be available for remunerating capital.” 

Note : Where no provision is actually made 
for the consumer, the amount will be available 
for distribution to labour and capital. 

18.36 & 18.32 

M.^CHINERY FOR WAGE FIXATION/ 
PROTECTION 

Wage Fixing Machinery in Sweated Industries 

118. (a) The Committee method of fi.xation 
of minimum wages under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948 which gives satisfaction to the parties 
because of their having a part in deciding what 
to pay or what to accept should be followed 
in preference to the method by which wages 
are notified by authorities, (b) There should 
be a common Chairman for Committees set 
up for fixation or revision of minimum wages 
in allied scheduled employments to facilitate 
expeditious decision and better coordination, 
(c) The Committees so set up should be 
required to report within three months, (d) 
There should be a common permanent secre¬ 
tariat for these committees to expedite fixation 
and revision of minimum wages. It should be 
entrusted with the task of prior collection and 
collation of relevant data. 

19.4 & 19.5 

Machinery for Wage Fixation in the Organis¬ 
ed Sector 

119. (a) Wage Boards have done some useful 
work and they should continue, (b) They 
have attempted fixation of wages within the 
broad framework of the Government’s economic 
and social poliev. 

19.10, 19.20 & 19.26 

120. There need be no independent persons 
on the ^Vage Board. If considered necessary, 
an economist could be associated with the Board, 
but only as an assessor. 

19.26(i) 

121. (a) The Chairman of the Wage Board 
should be appointed by common consent of 
the parties, wherever possible, (b) For appoint¬ 
ment of Chairmen of Wage Boards, an agreed 
panel of names should be maintained by the 
proposed National/Statc Industrial Relations 
Commissions, (c) He should preferably be 
draw'n from the members of the proposed National 
or .State Industrial Relations Commissions, (d) 
In case a Chairman is appointed by the consent 
of both the parties, he should arbitrate if no 
agreement is reached in the Wage Board, (c) 
Where the Commission is unable to prepare a 


panel of agreed names. Government ^vill appi 
the Chairman, (f) A person should not 
appointed as Chairman of more than tw'o W 
Boards at a time. 

19.26 

122. The Wage Boards should normally 
required to submit their recommendations wit 
one year of their appointment. The date ft 
which the recommendations should take ef 
should be mentioned in the recommendati 
itself. The recommendations of a Wage Bo 
should remain in force for a period of five ye 

19.26 (Hi) & ( 

123. (a) A Central Wage Board Divis 
should be set up in the Union Ministry of Lab 
and Employment on a permanent basis to ser' 
all \vage boards, (b) This Division should 1 
the necessary staff to the wage boards and ; 
supply statistical and other information neei 
by them for expeditious disposal of the wt 

19.26( 

Machinery for Protection of Wages 

124. (a) The operation of the Payment 
Wages Act has benefited the working cl 
Non-payment of wages or even unauthori 
deductions arc now not as common as before. 
Mal-practices, however, do prevail but mo; 
in the unorganised and small scale industr 
where the arm of law does not reach and wh 
workers have little nw'areness of their rig] 
(c) Where payment is on the basis of piece ra 
there is no guarantee that work is propc 
measured/weighed. The incidence of such pr 
tices particularly in mines and plantations requ 
to be checked, (d) The purpose of laying do 
a machinery for evolving a proper w'age struct 
is defeated if mal-practices in the payment of wa 
cannot be checked. 

19.27, 19.31 & 19 

125. (a) While it is necessary that sti 
quality standards should be maintained, a rem< 
has to be found for unfair deductions, (b) Cr 
where sub-standard -work is not paid for, and 
the product is sold in the market at a slightly loi 
rate yielding a margin for the employer even af 
paying a wage for it at a reduced rate do e? 
in small establishments. These call for a suita 
remedy. 

19 

126. Implementing authorities should 
more vigilant in case of units where mal-practi 
arc likely to be common. In small cstablishmc 
in the more traditional industries, mal-practi 
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could be cancerous and in such cases more drastic 
remedies should be thought of. 

19.34 

127. Government should have the necessary 
powers to raise, as and when required, the present 
limit of Rs. 400 per month below which the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act, 1936 is applicable. 

19.36 

WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 

128. The basis on which a trade union should 
be organised is a matter to be determined by 
workers themselves, in the light of their own 
needs and experience. They have to grow accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of their members, but within 
the constraints set on them by the law of the 


129. (a) Formation of craft/occupation unions 
should be discouraged. Craft unions operating 
in a unit/industry should amalgamate into an 
industrial union, (b) Where there is already 
a recognised industrial union, it should set up 
sub-committees for important crafts/occupations 
so that problems peculiar to the crafts receive 
adequate attention. 

20.21 

130. Formation of centrc-cum-industry and 
national industrial federations should be encour¬ 
aged. 

20.22 

131. Apart from paying attention to the basic 
responsibilities towards their members, unions 
should also undertake social responsibilities such 
as (i) promotion of national integration, (ii) influ¬ 
encing the socio-economic policies of the commu¬ 
nity through active participation in the formula¬ 
tion of these policies, and (iii) instilling in their 
members a sense of responsibility towards industry 
and the community. 

20.38 

132. (a) There should be no ban on non¬ 
employees holding positions in the executive 
of the unions, (b) Steps should be taken to 
promote internal leadership and give it a more 
responsible role, (c) Internal leadership should 
be kept outside the pale of victimisation, (d) To 
hasten the process of building up internal leader¬ 
ship, the permissible limit of outsiders in the 
executives ofthe unions should be reduced, (e) Ex- 
employees should not be treated as outsiders. 

20.50, 20.52 & 20.53 


133. Unity in the trade union movement 1 
to grow from within. Our recommendatic 
regarding recognition of a union as a sole barga 
ing agent by statute, building up of interi 
leadership, shift to collective bargaining as 
main method of settlement of disputes and 
institution of an independent authority for un 
recognition will hasten the process of reduc' 
inter-union rivalries. 

20 

134. Intra-union rivalries are best left 
the central organisation concerned to settle. I 
Labour Court should step in at the request 
either group or on a motion by the appropri: 
Government, in cases where the central organ! 
tion is unable to resolve the dispute. 

20.58 & 20 

135. (a) Closed shop is neither practica 
nor desirable. Union shop may be feasil; 
though some compulsion is in-built in t 
system also, (b) Neither should be introdiu 
by statute. Union security measures should 
allowed to evolve as a natural process of tra 
union growth, (c) An enabling provision 
permit check-off on demand by a recognis 
union would be adequate. 

20.64, 20.65 & 20. 

136. Trade union registration should be ma 
compulsory for all plant unions/industrial fedei 
tions, but not for the central organisations. 

20 . 

137 (a) The minimum number required 1 
starting a new union should be raised to 10 per cc 
(subject to a minimum of 7) of regular employ( 
of a plant or 100, whichever is lower, (b) T 
minimum membership fee of a union should 
raised from the present level of 25 paise per mor 
to Re. 1 per month. 

20.29 & 20. 

138. The Registrar should be time-bound 
take a decision regarding grant/rcfusal of registi 
tion. He should complete all preliminaries lead! 
to registration within thirty days of the receipt 
application, excluding the time which the uni 
takes in answering queries from the Registr; 

20 . 

139. The registration of a union should 
cancelled if (i) the annual return discloses that 
membership fell below the minimum prescrib 
for registration, (ii) the union fails to submit 
annual return wilfully or otherwise, and (iii) t 
annual return submitted is defective in mater 
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particulars and these defects are not rectified 
within the prescribed period. 

20. 78,20.80 & 20.81 

140. (a) An appeal should lie to the Labour 
Court over the Registrar’s orders of cancellation 
of registration, (b) Application for re-registra¬ 
tion should not be entertained within six months of 
the date of cancellation of registration. 

20. 81 & 20.83 

EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 

141. Public sector undertakings should be 
encouraged to join their respective industrial 
associations. There is an equally strong case for 
cooperatives to join such associations. 

21.8 

142. Registration of employers’ organisations 
should be made compulsory. Arrangements 
should be made through the Industrial Relations 
Commission for certification of employers’ organi¬ 
sations at industry/area level for purposes of 
collective bargaining, 

21.9 & 21.15 

143. (a) Multiplicity of organisations at the 
national level has not been a problem with employ¬ 
ers’ organisations. The main organisations have 
come together under the Council of Indian 
Employers, but the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation is outside the Council. It will be 
desirable if the Council of Indian Employers 
brings this organisation also within its fold, 
(b) Multiplicity of organisations within an indus¬ 
try is not conducive to collective bargaining. 
Wherever at present there is more than one organi¬ 
sation dealing with an industry, these should be 
amalgamated into a single organisation and the 
first step in this direction would be the constitution 
of Joint Committees to deal with problems of the 
industry as a whole or to negotiate on behalf of the 
industry at that level. 

21.7 & 21.15 

144. Employers’ organisations should encour¬ 
age collective bargaining. They should also 
encourage voluntary arbitration and wean away 
reluctant employers from recourse to third party 
intervention. 

21.24 

145. Regular and scientific arrangements for 
training of supervisors and middle management 
personnel in the art of handling labour should 
receive due attention from employers’ organisations. 

21.25 


146. Employers’ organisations should bu 
up their internal consultation system in such 
manner that all matters which have far-rcachi 
impact on members arc scrutinised by the cons 
tuents prior to any decisions that might be tali 
at the national level. 

21 , 

147. From the view-point of labour-manai 
ment relations, employers’ associations shou 

(i) undertake promotion of collective barga 
ing at various levels; 

(ii) encourage observance and implementati 
by their members of bipartite and triparl 
agreements in real spirit and form; 

(iii) expedite implementation of wage awa 
by members; 

(iv) work towards elimination of unfair labc 
practices by employers; 

(v) encourage adoption by members of p 
sonnel policies conducive to productiv 
and industrial peace; 

(vi) promote rationalisation of managem, 
or organisation to improve productivi 

(vii) arrange employers’ education (a) in 
concept of labour partnership in indust 
(b) for ensuring identity of interests 
labour and management, and (c) for p 
moting harmony in the goals of indus 
and the community, and 

(viii) work towards the collective welfare of 
members through training, research a 
communication in the field of labo 
management relations. 

21 

STATE AND INDUSTRIAL RELATION 

Role of the State 

148. Industrial relations affect not merely 
interests of the two participants, labour < 
management, but also the social and econoi 
goals to which the State addresses itself, 
regulate these relations in socially desirable ch 
nels is a function which the State is in the I; 
position to perform; such regulation has to 
within limits. 


149. Where standards of good employm 
are disparate, the State seeks to set them wit 
view to influencing employers in the priv 
sector. 

z 


1 (c)—1 MS/NCI./69 
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150. Consultation with State Governments 
in the formulation and implementation of labour 
policy becomes essential in a country with a federal 
constitution with ‘labour’ in the ‘Concurrent 
List’. 

22.13 

Tripartite Consultations 

151. (a)Tripartite consultation has its value 
for setting uniform ‘norms’ to guide industrial rela¬ 
tions. The Indian Labour Conference/Standing 
Labour Committee/Industrial Committees which 
have been set up in recognition of this fact must 
remain advisory in character. The conclusions/ 
recommendations reached by them should be 
treated as deserving every consideration, (b) To 
make the process of reaching consensus more 
consultative, the Government should restrict 
its influence on tripartite deliberations. 

22.29 & 22.30 

152. Tripartite decisions should be taken in 
two stages on the lines of the procedure followed 
by the International Labour Orgnisation. There 
should be a preliminary but detailed discussion 
on the subject in the first stage. The conclusions 
recorded at this preliminary discussion should be 
widely publicised and comments on them encourag¬ 
ed. On the basis of these comments, the tri¬ 
partite should frame its recommendations in the 
second round of discussions. 

22.30 

153. Industrial Committees should meet more 
often to examine specific issues connected with the 
concerned industry. Such general decisions as 
are taken in the ILC/SLC should be tested for 
their applicability in industrial committees 
and difficulties in implementation taken back to 
the general forum. 

22.31 

154. Tripartite discussions should last longer 
and should be supported by a good deal of spade 
work in the Committees of the Conference. The 
SLC should meet more often and the ILC less 
frequently but for longer duration. 

22.32 

155. The representation at the tripartite should 
be restricted as a first step to those central organisa¬ 
tions only which have a membership of at least 10 
per cent of the unionised labour force in the 
country. There should be a review every three 
years to accord representation to organisations on 
this basis. 

22.33 

156. A fairly senior officer of the Labour 
Ministry should be designated as Secretary to 


the Conference. He should have adequate st: 
support; his functions will be to project and m« 
the informational needs of the ILC/SLC ai 
industrial committees, as well as to coordinate t 
information available. 

22 .: 

Common Labour Code 

157. Considering the variety of subjec 
presently covered under labour legislation it w 
not be practicable to formulate a common labo 
code, having uniform definitions all through ai 
applying to all categories of labour without ai 
distinction. Since ‘labour’ will continue in tl 
‘Concurrent List’, adjustments to suit local co 
ditions in different States will have to be allowe 
These adjustments in some cases may not necess 
rily conform to the letter of a common cod 

22 .- 

158. In order to bring about a feasible degr 
of simplification and uniformity in definitions, 
should be possible to integrate those enactmen 
which cover subjects having a common objectiv 
This will mean a simplification of the existir 
framework of labour laws. 

22 .^ 

159. There appears to be no valid ground fi 
narrowing the scope of the definition of ‘industr 
under the 1. D. Act, 1947, as it stands toda 
In fact, there is a case for enlarging its scope so as i 
cover teaching or educational institutions ( 
institutes, universities, professional firms and office 
etc., whose employees are at present denied tl 
protection of the provisions of the Industri 
Disputes Act. However, the definition of ‘industr 
should be extended in scope by stages and in 
phased manner over a reasonable period, dependir 
upon the administrative arrangements whic 
could be made to meet the requirements of th 
law and upon the consideration of a numb< 
of other relevant factors. The arrangement fc 
settlement of disputes may have to be different i 
such employments. 

33. 

160. The definition of the word ‘workmai 
under the I. D. Act should be based on function; 
as well as remuneration criteria. While on! 
managerial and administrative personnel may 1 
excluded irrespective of their salary, supervisor 
and other personnel whose remuneration exceec 
a specified limit could also be reasonably excluder 
This limit, which is Rs. 500 p.m. at present, coul 
be raised in such a way as to put an end to th 
present anomaly of very highly paid personni 
resorting to industrial action and seeking protectio 
under the provisions of the Act. Raising of th 
wage ceiling will be particularly justified in vie' 
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of the fact that in industries using advanced 
technology wages of many of the workers, parti¬ 
cularly in the supervisory cadres, are found to be 
very much in excess of the prescribed maximum 
of Rs, 500. 

33.12 

161. The definition of the term ‘strike’ under 
the I. D. Act is quite comprehensive and may not 
require any change. The forms of labour protest 
such as ‘go-slow’ and ‘work-to-rule’ may be treated 
as misconduct or unfair labour practices under 
the Standing Orders. 

33.16 

162. Items like bonus, contributions to provi¬ 
dent fund, and other benefits and gratuity on 
termination of service (where gratuity has become 
a term of service under an award or settlement), 
have all become regular elements of workers’ re¬ 
muneration and should, threfore, be included as 
part of a worker’s wage. 

33.19 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—I 

Collective Agreements—Collective Bargain¬ 
ing 

163. In the absence of arrangements for 
statutory recognition of unions except in some 
States and provisions which require employers 
and workers to bargain in ‘good faith’, it is no 
surprise that reaching of collective agreements 
has not made headway in our country. None¬ 
theless, the record of reaching collective agree¬ 
ments has not been as unsatisfactory as it is 
popularly believed. Its extension to a wider 
area is certainly desirable. 

23.12 & 23.14 

164. There is a case for shift in emphasis and 
increasingly greater scope for and reliance on 
collective bargaining. Any sudden change re¬ 
placing adjudication by a system of collective 
bargaining is neither called for nor is practicable. 
The process has to be gradual. A beginning 
has to be made in the move towards collective 
bargaining by declaring that it will acquire 
primacy in the procedure for settling industrial 
disputes. 

23.36 

165. Conditions have to be created for promo¬ 
tion of collective bargaining. The most important 
among them is statutory recognition of a repre¬ 
sentative union as the sole bargaining agent. 
The place which strike/lock-out should have in 


the overall scheme of industrial relations ne 
to be defined; collective bargaining can 
exist without the right to strike/lock-out. 

23 

Conciliation 

166. (a) Conciliation can be more effect 
if it is freed from outside influence and the c 
ciliation machinery is adequately staffed. 1 
independent character of the machinery 
alone inspire greater confidence and will 
able to evoke more cooperation from the part 
The conciliation machinery should, therefc 
be a part of the proposed Industrial Relati 
Commission. This transfer will introduce imp 
tant structural, functional and procedural chan 
in the working of the machinery as it ex 
today, (b) There is need for certain ot 
measures to enable the officers of the machin 
to function effectively. Among these are: 
proper selection of personnel, («) adequate p 
job training, and {in) periodic in-service trt 
ing. 

23 

Voluntary Arbitration 

167. With the growth of collective bargain 
and the general acceptance of recognition 
representative unions and improved mana 
ment attitudes, the ground will be cleared, 
least to some extent, for wider acceptance 
voluntary arbitration. 

23 

Gherao 

168. ‘Gherao’ cannot be treated as a form 
labour protest since it involves physical cc 
cion rather than economic pressure. It is hai 
ful to the working class and in the long run n 
affect national interest. 

23 

169. In certain essential industries/servi 
where a cessation of work may cause harm 
the community, the economy or to the sccur 
of the nation itself, the right to strike may 
curtailed but with the simultaneous provisi 
of an effective alternative, like arbitration 
adjudication, to settle the disputes. 

23. 

170. The effects that flow from cessation 
work warrant the imposition of certain restrictic 
on work-stoppages. Every strikc/lock-out shot 
be preceded by a notice. A strike notice to 
given by a recognised union should be preced 
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by a strike ballot open to all members of the 
union concerned and the strike decision must 
be supported by two-thirds of members present 
and voting. 

23.44 & 23.45 

Union Recognition 

171. It w'ould be desirable to make recognition 
compulsory under a Central law in all under¬ 
takings employing 100 or more workers or where 
the capital invested is above a stipulated size. 
A trade union seeking recognition as a bargaining 
agent from an individual employer should have 
a membership of at least 30 per cent of workers 
in the establishment. The minimum membership 
should be 25 per cent if recognition is sought 
for an industry in a local area. 

23.50 

172. The proposed National/State Industrial 
Relations Commission(Recommendations 175-177) 
will have the power to decide the representative 
character of a union, either by examination of 
membership records, or if it considers necessary, 
by holding an election by secret ballot open to 
all employees*. The Commission will deal with 
various aspects of union recognition such as 
(?) determining the level of recognition—whether 
plant, industry, centre-cum-industry—to decide 
the majority union, («) certifying the majority 
union as a recognised union for collective bar¬ 
gaining and (Hi) generally dealing with other 
related matters. 

23.56 

173. The recognised union should be statutorily 
given certain exclusive rights and facilities, such 
as right of sole representation, entering into 
collective agreements on terms of employment 
and conditions of service, collection of member¬ 
ship subscription within the premises of the 
undertaking, the right of check-off, holding 
discussions with departmental representatives of 
its worker members within factory premises, 
inspecting, by prior agreement, the place of w'ork 
of any of its members, and nominating its repre¬ 
sentatives on works/grievance committees and 
other bipartite committees. 

23.57 

174. The minority unions should be allowed 
only the right to represent cases of dismissal and 
discharge of their members before the Labour 
Court. 

23.59 

Industrial Relations Commission 

175. The present arrangement for appointing 
ad hoc industrial tribunals should be discontinued. 


An Industrial Relations Commission (IRC) oi 
a permanent basis should be set up at the Centri 
and one in each State for settling ‘interest’ dis 
putes. The IRC will be an authority inde 
pendent of the executive. 

23.6 

176. The National Industrial Relations Com 
mission should be appointed by the Centra 
Government for industries for which that Govern 
ment is the appropriate authority. The Nationa 
IRC would deal with such disputes which involv 
questions of national importance or which ar 
likely to affect or interest establishments situate( 
in more than one State. Its scope should b 
broadly the same as that of National Tribunal 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

23.63(1 


177. Each State should have an Industrie 
Relations Commission for settlement of dispute 
for which the State Government is the appre 
priatc authority. 

23.63(ii 

178. The main functions of the National 
State IRCs will be (a) adjudication in industris 
disputes, (b) conciliation, and (c) certification c 
unions as representative unions. 

23.63 (iii 

179. The Commission should be constitute 
with a person having prescribed judicial qualif 
cations and experience as its President and a 
equal number of judicial and non-judicial merr 
bers; the non-judicial members need not hav 
qualifications to hold judicial posts, but shoul 
be otherw'ise eminent in the field of indu: 
try, labour or management. Judicial membei 
of the National Industrial Relations Commissioi 
including its President, should be appointed froi 
among persons who are eligible for appointmer 
as judges of a High Court. 

23.63(v & vi 

180. The Conciliation Wing of the Commi; 
sion will consist of conciliation officers with th 
prescribed qualifications and status. There wi 
be persons with or without judicial qualificatior 
in the cadre of conciliators. Those who hav 
judicial qualifications would be eligible fi 
appointment as judicial members of the Con 
mission after they acquire the necessary experien< 
and expertise. Others could aspire for membe 
ship in the non-judicial wing. 

23.63 (xi 
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181. The functions relating to certification of 
unions will vest with a separate wing of the 
National/State IRC. 

23.63 (xv) 

182. The Commission may provide arbitrators 
from amongst its members/oilicers in case parties 
agree to avail of such services. The Commission 
may permit its members to serve as Chairman 
of Central/State Wage Boards/Committees, if 
chosen by tlic appropriate Government for such 
appointment. 

23.63 txiii and xiv) 

183. After negotiations have failed and belbre 
notice of strike/lock-out is served, the parties 
may agree to voluntary arbitration and the Com¬ 
mission will help the parties in choosing a mutually 
acceptable arbitrator. Alternatively, either party 
may, during the period covered by the said 
notice, approach the Commission lor naming a 
conciliator within the Commission to help them 
in arriving at a settlement. 

23.64 (i and ii) 

184. In essential industries/services, when col¬ 
lective bargaining fails and when the parties to 
the dispute do not agree to arbitration, either 
party shall notify the IRC with a copy to the 
appropriate Government, of the failure of negotia¬ 
tions whereupon the IRC shall adjudicate upon 
the dispute and its award shall be final and 
binding upon the parties. 

23.64 (iii^ 

*185. In the case of non-essential indus¬ 
tries/services follo.ving the failure of negoti¬ 
ations and refusal by the parties to avail 
of voluntary arbitration, the IRC after the 
receipt of notice of direct action (but during 
the notice period) may offer to the parties its 
good offices for settlement. After the expiry of 
the notice period, if no settlement is reached, 
the parties will be free to resort to direct action. 
If direct action continues for 30 days, it will be 
incumbent on the IRC to intervene and arrange 
for settlement of the dispute. 

23.64 (iv) 

*186, When a strike or lock-out commences, 
the appropriate Government may move the 
Commission to call for the termination of the 
strike/lock-oul on the ground that its continuance 
may affect the security of the State, national 
economy or public order and if after hearing the 
Government and the parties concerned the 
Commission is so satisfied, it may, for reasons 
to be recorded, call on the parties to terminate the 
strike/lock-out and file their statements before it. 
I’hereupon the Commission shall adjudicate on 
the dispute. 


187. Jt should be possible to arrange tra 
ol cases liom the National IRC to the : 
IRC and vice versa under certain conditio: 

23.64 (vi, vii and 

188. (a) The Commission will have pc 
to decide to pay or withhold payments foi 
slrike/lock-out period under certain circumsta 
tb) If during the pendency of the strike or t! 
after, the employer dismisses or discharge 
employee because he has taken part in 
strike, it would amount to unfair labour prat 
and on proof of such practice, the empl 
will be entitled to reinstatement with back w 

23.64 (ix, X, xi, xii, xiii and 

189. All collective agreements should be i 
tered with the IRC. 

23.64 

190. An award made by the IRC in re: 
of a dispute raised by the recognised union sh 
be binding on all workers in the establishme 
and the employer(s). 

23.64 I 

Labour Courts 

191. (a) Standing Labour Courts shouic 
constituted in each State. The strength 
location of such courts will be decided by 
appropriate Government, (b) Members ol' 
Labour Court will be appointed by Governi 
on the recommendations of the High C( 
Generally, the Government should be abl 
choose from a panel given by the High Cou 
the order in which the names are recornmen 

23.65 (i an 

192. (a) Labour Courts will deal with disj 
relating to rights and obligations, interpret; 
and implementation of awards and claims ar 
out of rights and obligations under the relc 
provisions of law or agreements as well as 
putes in regard to unfair labour practices anc 
like, (b) I.abour Courts will thus be the Ci 
where all disputes specified above will be 
and their decisions implemented. Proceet 
instituted by parties asking for the enforceme 
rights falling under the aforesaid categories 
be entertained in that behalf. Appropriate pc 
enabling them to execute such claims shouli 
conferred on them. 

23.65 (iii ant 

193. Appeals over the decisions of the La 
Court in certain clearly defined matters ma 
with the High Court within whose jurisdic 
area the Court is located. 


23.64 (v) 


23.65 
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Unfair Labour Practices 

194. Unfair labour practices on the part of 
both employers and workers’ unions should be 
detailed and suitable penalties prescribed in the 
industrial relations law for those found guilty of 
committing such practices. Labour Courts will 
be the appropriate authority to deal with eom- 
plaints relating to unfair labour practices. 

23.67 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—II 

Works/Joint Committees 

195. (a) Works committees may be set up 
only in units which have a recognised union. 
The union should be given the right to nominate 
the worker members of the works committee, 
(b) A clear demarcation of the functions of the 
works committee and the recognised union, on 
the basis of mutual agreement between the 
employer and the recognised union, will make 
for a better working of the committee. 

24.7 

Joint Management Councils 

*196. When the system of union recognition 
becomes an accepted practice, managements and 
unions will be willing to extend cooperation in 
matters they consider to be of mutual advantage 
and set up a Joint Management Council. In 
the meanwhile, wherever the management and 
the recognised trade union in a unit so desire, 
they can by agreement enhance the powers and 
scope of the works committee to ensure a greater 
degree of consultation/cooperation. The func¬ 
tions of the two in this latter situation can as well 
be amalgamated. 

24.15 

Code of Discipline 

197. The Code worked in its initial stages with 
a certain measure of success and then fell into 
disuse. With the removal of the important 
provisions relating to recognition of unions, setting 
up of grievance machinery and unfair labour 
practices from the Code and incorporating them 
in the proposed legislation, the Code will have 
no useful function to perform. 

24.20 to 24.22 

Grievance Procedure 

198. Grievance procedure should be simple 
and have a provision for at least one appeal. 
The procedure should ensure that it gives a sense 
of (j) satisfaction to the individual worker, (z’j) 
reasonable exercise of authority to the manager. 


and (m) participation to unions. A forms 
grievance procedure should be introduced i 
units employing 100 or more workers. 

24.29 & 24.3 

199. A grievance procedure should normal! 
provide three steps: (i) submission of a grievanc 
by the aggrieved worker to his immediate superior 
(it) appeal to the departmental head/managei 
(Hi) appeal to a bipartite grievance committe 
representing the management and the recogniser 
union. In rare eases where unanimity elude 
the committee in (iii), the matter may be referrec 
to an arbitrator. 

24.31 

Dismissal/Discharge 

200. The Industrial Disputes (Amendment' 
Bill, 1966 (Bill No. XVIII of 1966) as it standi 
should be enaeted without delay. To minimisf 
delays in adjudication proceedings and further 
delay in appeals, adoption of the procedure whicl 
obtains in the Small Causes Courts and abolitior 
of appeals to higher courts may be provided. Tc 
make the procedure more effective, the following 
provision should be made: 


(ii) Record of the domestic enquiry should 
be made in a language understood by 
the aggrieved employee or his union. 

(Hi) The domestic enquiry should be com¬ 
pleted within a prescribed period, which 
should be necessarily short. 

(iv) Appeal against employer’s order of dis¬ 
missal should be filed within a prescribed 
period. 

(v) The worker should be entitled to sub¬ 
sistence allowance during the period 
of suspension as per agreement in the 
tripartite. 

24.40 

LABOUR IN PUBLIC SECTOR 

201. Suitability of the candidate and his availa¬ 
bility for at least 5 years should be the criteria 
for selection for a senior position in a public 
undertaking. The chairman of the Union Public 
Service Commission and persons with known 
industrial experience should be associated with 
the selection committee which currently consists 


(i) In the domestic enquiry the aggrieved 
worker should have the right to be 
represented by an executive of the 
recognised union or a workman of his 
choice. 
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f senior Secretaries to the Government of India, 
ersons on the verge of retirement should not be 
laced in charge of the public undertaking. 

25.10 

202. At the supervisory level, recruitment 
las to be on an all-India basis since the 
uality of personnel is a crucial factor. Where 
here is a choice between two persons who are 
qually qualified, the person who is a ‘local’ 
/ill, it is expected, get preference automatically. 

25.13 

203. Disparities in regard to items like working 
onditions, working hours and holidays as between 
/orkers/staff recruited at different times have 
)ecome a cause of complaint in certain units. 
!t should be possible for new units to avoid 
uch difficulties in future by adopting procedures 
vhich have worked well in similar public sector 
;stablishments. 

25.18 

204. In order that the assessment of the profit- 
ibility of a public undertaking is not distorted, 
nvestment on townships should not be a 
:harge on the public undertaking and should 
:ome out of a separate fund. 

25.20 

205. Strict enforcement of labour laws should be 
insured by the person in charge of the under- 
:aking. Since the public sector is considered a 
nodel employer, breach of statutory provisions 
ihould not be countenanced in that sector. 

25.17 & 25.30 

206. Each fair-sized public undertaking should 
develop a good personnel department to enable 
proper understanding of the view-point of the 
anions on different matters. The levels of manage¬ 
ment at which decisions can be taken on different 
issues should be clearly laid down and made known 
to workers. 

25.32 & 25.33 

207. State Electricity Boards should come toge- 
;her periodically and exchange experiences with a 
/iew to drawing up a phased programme for de- 
lasualising labour engaged by them. 

25.37 

208. All casual workers employed by the State 
Electricity Boards who have put in a specific 
period of service, to be determined by the Boards 
in consultation with the State Labour Depart¬ 
ments, should be allowed the benefits available to 
regular employees on an appropriate scale. 


GOVERNMENT (INDUSTRIAL) 
EMPLOYEES 

209. Our recommendations in regard to trade 
unions would be equally applicable to unions of 
Government (Industrial) employees. The posi¬ 
tion in the departmental undertakings is not so 
fundamentally different from that in other under¬ 
takings, as to warrant a change in principle in 
regard to union recognition. 

26.13 

210. In case of Government industrial employees 
engaged in essential services, the prohibition of 
strike would be justified. Such prohibition of strike 
will, however, have to be accompanied by the 
provision of an effective alternative for settlement 
of unresolved disputes. This will ultimately 
lead to settlement of disputes by negotiations and 
agreements. All the same, there will be need 
for a statutory arbitration machinery. 

26.28 

211. There should be a wider scope for discussion 
in the Joint Consultative Machinery on all matters 
which can be brought constitutionally within its 
pui-view. The limited scope provided in a Joint 
Consultative Machinery for arbitration is a defi¬ 
ciency which should be removed if the industrial 
employees of Government are to be treated on the 
same footing as other industrial employees. The 
present arrangement in the JCM under which 
Government is the final authority to decide whe¬ 
ther an issue can or cannot go for arbitration re¬ 
quires to be modified. 

26.29 

212. It is important that arrangements for 
Government (Industrial ) employees and others 
in similar non-governmental employment (essen¬ 
tial services) should have as extensive a common 
ground as possible in matters concerning the settle¬ 
ment of disputes. 

26.30 

213. A Pay Commission to review the wages 
and other conditions of service of industrial em¬ 
ployees of Government should be appointed with¬ 
out delay. The quantification of the need-based 
minimum wage in money terms or the task ^ of 
deciding the question of Government’s capacity 
to pay, which is a relevant consideration for deter¬ 
mining the need-based minimum wage, is best 
left to the Pay Commission to be set up. No 
modification in the concepts of ‘minimum wage’, 
‘need-based minimum wage’ and ‘living wage’ 
and other terms is required in their applicability 
to Government’s industrial employees. 

26.32 & 26.35 


25.37 
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214. Pending consideration of the issue of D.A. 
by the proposed Pay Commission, no change in the 
recommendations of the Dearness Allowance 
Commission (May, 1967) is necessary except that 
at the lowest range of emoluments, the neutralisa¬ 
tion percentage should not be less than 95. 

26.36 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 

215. The right of a woman to employment 
should in no way be considered subordinate or 
secondary to that of a man. The necessary 
training facilities should be created/augmcntcd. 
Vocational guidance programmes will serve a 
useful purpose in giving required information to 
women. It will be desirable to give preference to 
women for training in those trades and occupations 
for which they have special aptitude. 

27.9 & 27.13 

216. Implementation of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work should be more satisfactory 
than at present. 

27.14 

217. (a) Wornen will have to be absorbed more 
and more in skilled categories of work to make 
their employment more economic to the employer, 
(b) With proper skill generation and rational 
distribution of women labour force as a part of 
social and economic planning, it should be possible 
for an employer to follow a non-discriminatory 
policy in employing women. 

27.19 & 27.27 

218. (a) Employment of children has of late 
been on the decline in organised industries; 
but it is still common in the unorganised 
sectors of the economy. (b) The employment 
of children is more an economic problem than 
anything else. Even then, where it results in 
denial of education to them, employment hours 
of children should be so fixed as to enable them 
to attend to schooling, (c) Where the number 
of children is adequate, the employers with the 
assistance of the State Governments should make 
arrangements to combine work with education. 

27.36 & 27.39 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

219. There cannot be a unilinear approach for 
iinproving conditions of agricultural labour. Reme¬ 
dies lie in bringing about fundamental 
changes in the agrarian structure and social rela¬ 
tionships in rural areas. 


220. The highest priority should be given ( 
developmental measures for raising agriculturj 
productivity through labour-intensive scientifi 
farming. The emphasis should be particular! 
on organisational and institutional reforms the 
would make scientific technology accessible to th 
small farmers and its benefits shared equitabl 
between agricultural workers and the farmers. 

28.1 

221. (a) The Fourth Plan lays emphasis o: 
labour-intensive schemes, e.g., road building 
minor irrigation, soil conservation, area develop 
ment, and rural electrification. This would en 
large non-farm rural employment and relieve agri 
cultural under-employment, (b) The buildini 
up of the infra-structure through labour-intensiv( 
techniques should be undertaken through orga 
nisation of labour cooperatives to provide employ 
ment to the surplus rural labour force. Thi 
programme may be integrated with the progres 
sive building up of the educational/social over 
heads to provide employment to educated youth. 

28.21 & 28.2: 

222. There should be periodic revision o 
minimuin wages in agriculture through tripartiti 
consultative bodies consisting of the representa 
tives of agricultural labour, employers and State 
Governments at the State and district levels 
The Minimum Wages Act should be extended 
gradually beginning with low wage pockel 
areas to others. A way should be found to in¬ 
volve the village panchayats in the task of imple¬ 
mentation of the Act. 

28.33, 28.66 & 28.34 

223. With the development of agriculture, spread 
of education and political consciousness, agricul¬ 
tural labour will become more organised in course 
of time. The State Governments, as a special 
measure, should provide such facilities as may be 
necessary to organisations of agricultural labour. 

28.37 

224. A departmental agency under officers with 
suitable experience and aptitude should be provid¬ 
ed to execute and supervise employment progra¬ 
mmes in backward areas where weaker sections 
preponderate. The work of this authority should 
be closely linked with that of the revenue autho¬ 
rity. 

28.37 

225. Distribution of lands particularly where the 
statute recognises these gifts should be speeded up. 
Similarly the pace of “re-settlement’ schemes 
should be accelerated. 


28.11 


28.43 
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226. A fair section of agricultural labour consists 
of small cultivators. Of late, eviction of small 
cultivators has been on the increase as a result 
of resumption of land for direct cultivation by 
land-owners. Such evictions should be stopped. 

28.51 

227. (a) Suitable arrangements should be made 
to direct the flow of a part of the cooperative or 
other institutional credit to the small cultivator- 
worker to enable him to benefit from the new 
agricultural developments, (b) For small cultiva¬ 
tors who own petty holdings, the prices fixed for 
agricultural commodities play the same role 
as wage rates for \vorkers outside agriculture. The 
wage content of agricultural costs has also to be 
given due weight in form.ulating agricultural price 
policies. 

28.57 & 28.58 

228. Delay in the enactment of tenurial reforms 
has acted as a damper to the new agricultural 
strategy because the land is not recorded in the 
name of the tiller. Tillers who belong to the 
category of small cultivators cannot invest their 
meagre savings under this new programme in the 
land for which they have no title. The tenurial 
reforms should be expedited so that small farmers 
are fully involved in reaching production targets. 

28.58 

229. Landless workers should be put in owner¬ 
ship of the house sites where their huts stand. 
Colonies of agricultural labour, away from the 
present insanitary and unhygienic conditions, 
should be established, keeping in view the inte¬ 
grated character of the rural community and the 
need for promoting social equality. 

28.59 

230. Agricultural labour as the most vulnerable 
section of the rural community has suffered from 
the ravages of scarcities and famines in dilTerent 
parts of the country. As a long-term measure, 
there should be an intensive approach to develop¬ 
ment of the areas that are chronically susceptible 
to drought or famine. 

28.60 & 28.61 

231. Formation of labour corps, organisation 
of agricultural labour, and fixation, revi.sion and 
enforcement of their wages have important policy 
and administrative implications. Coordination 
is needed at suitable levels of the vertical adminis¬ 
tration. There should be one coordinating 
agency at the Centre and another at the State 
level. The location of the agency should be 
left to the discretion of the Central and State 
Governments. 


232. A major section of the agricultural laboi 
comes from scheduled castes and scheduled tribe 
The problem of giving them social status is dec] 
rooted and there is no short-term solution to i 
It can and must be tackled only by the energet 
and continued processes of strict enforcement ' 
.social legislation and sustained efforts at educatio 

28.67 & 28.6 

Forest Labour 

233. Forest labour is largely made up of labor 
from tribal communities which have deep ecolog 
cal and economic links with the forests they live ir 
Forest labour in general, and tribal labour i 
particular, should be treated with understanc 
ing. There is greater scope for employment c 
the members of these communities as fire w'atcher: 
forest guards and rangers. 

28.8 

234. The welfare of forest labour cannot b 
divorced from that of other communities similarl 
placed. All operations connected with the exploi 
lation of forest produce in which these communi 
ties arc engaged, and trade in major and mine 
produce should be nationalised to ensure endurin 
benefits to forest labour and also to the State. 

28.8 

235. Forest labour cooperative .societies throug 
which workers are trained and equipped to organis 
themselves should be encouraged. They shoul 
be kept away from the pale of inflttence of contrac 
tors. There should be a coordinated support fo 
them from different departments of Governmcni 
Such managerial assistance, training and marketin 
facilities, as they need, should be made availabl 
to them in the initial stages. 

28.8 

236. The procedures for grant of compensatioi 
on account of disability and injury to the worke 
during the course of employment should be sc 
right to obviate rigidity in the matter of payment 

28.8 

237. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 shouli 
be extended to cover forest labour. Suitable proce 
dures should be evolved for prompt payment c 
wages. The forest manual should be modifie( 
to deal with irregularities in the matter of payment 
Rules should be framed under appropriate Icgisla 
tion to provide a wage card to each worker whereii 
advances given and adjustments against paymen 
for work sliould be indicated. State Government 
may consider involving local panchayats or actio: 
bodies of local communities in the task of enforce 
ment of wage contracts on the employers of fores 
labour. 


1(d)—1 MS/NCI./f)9 


28.65 


28.8 
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238. The forest department/contractors should 
make available such facilities as fair-price shops for 
distribution of foodgrains to forest labour particu¬ 
larly during the difficult months when these areas 
are cut off from the normal sources of supply. 

28.86 

UNORGANISED LABOUR 

Contract Labour 

239. A stricter regulation of contract work than 
at present is called for. The general direction of 
policy should be towards abolition of contract 
labour in due course. The Central Bill providing 
for regulation and abolition of contract labour 
currently under consideration should be enacted 
soon. 

29.14 & 29.15 

Construction Workers 

240. The possibility of introducing a dccasua- 
lisation scheme should be explored to ensure great¬ 
er security of employment for construction 
workers. 

29.18 

241. The cost on amenities to labour should 
be accepted as a permissible item in the tender. 
Where this item is admitted, it should be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the agency which supervises work to 
see that the expenditure allowed is actually incur¬ 
red and amenities provided. 

29.19 

242. Mobile dwellings should be provided for 
construction workers at work sites. 

29.19 

243. A periodic review of the content of fair 
wage in the ‘fair wage clause’ and a strict enforce¬ 
ment of the clause should be the responsibility of 
the departmental agency entrusted with construc¬ 
tion projects. A specific target of inspection 
should be laid down for all categories of inspecting 
officers to secure proper enforcement. 

29.21 

244. To guard against non-payment or delayed 
payment of compensation to the worker or to the 
next of kin, in case of fatal accidents, maintenance 
of attendance registers showing permanent fand 
local addresses of labour employed by the principal 
contractor or sub-contractor should be enforced. 

29.22 

Casual Labour 

245. (a) There should be a better regulation of 
conditions of casual labour. A beginning should 
be made in this direction in all undertakings. 


public and private, through periodic review and 
consultations among representatives of Govern¬ 
ment, employers and workers, (b) If employ¬ 
ment is discontinued for a short period and the 
worker is re-employed, this short period should not 
be treated as a break in service. After a casual 
worker completes a stipulated period of service 
he should be allowed the same benefits which a 
regular worker enjoys. 

29.28 & 29.29 

Small-Scale Industries 

246. Many unfair labour practices have deve¬ 
loped in the wake of rapid expansion of small 
industries. Apart from efficient functioning of the 
labour inspectorate, a devoted leadership is 
necessary to remedy the situation. 

29.32 

Bidi Workers 

247. Formation of cooperatives of bidi and cigar 
workers should be encouraged. All persons en¬ 
gaged in bidi making, irrespective of their place of 
work, should be treated as workers for the purpose 
of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

29.47 

Workers in Shops and Commercial Esta¬ 
blishments 

248. (a) Working conditions in shops and com¬ 
mercial establishments are at present governed by 
State enactments, (b) The Central Government 
should enact a comprehensive legislation for the 
purpose. It should be applicable to units which 
have a stipulated minimum number of employees 
or have an annual turnover above a stipulated 
limit, (c) The present legislation is implemented by 
local bodies. The implementation is unsatisfac¬ 
tory. It should be transferred to the office of the 
State Labour Commissioner. 

29.48 & 29.50 

Sweepers and Scavengers 

249. State Governments should enact suitable 
legislation regulating service conditions of swee¬ 
pers and scavengers and set up an adequate 
inspectorate for the purpose. 

29.60 (i) 

250. Recruitment should be strictly regulated 
and detailed records of seniority of substitute work¬ 
ers, registration of candidates and issue of call- 
letters and appointment orders should be maintain¬ 
ed. Abolition of ‘customary rights’ should be 
sought through persuasion and with the assistance 
of social workers. An alternative programme 
for rehabilitation of families affected by this 
reform should be drawn up. 

29.60 (ii) & 29.61 
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251. The Provident Funds Act, 1952 should be 

nade 'applicable to the sweepers and scavengers 
jmployed by local bodies. The applicability ot 
;he Employees’ State Insurance Act should be 

jxamined. . 

29.60 (m) & (»v) 

252. The practice of carrying night soil as head¬ 
loads should be abolished. 


Workers in Tanneries 

253. The workers in tanneries and leather 
Toods manufactories seem to be in the same 
plight as their counterparts who work for small 
employers in other industries. Malpractices such 
as short payments, unwarranted deductions and 
even extra deductions for absenteeism add to the 
other difficulties which these workers face. Un¬ 
healthy surroundings in which the workers engaged 
in tanning live and work should be improved by 
setting up separate industrial estates. 

29.63, 29.64 and 29.65 

Tribal Labour 

254. (a) There should be development of a 
consistent and integrated policy towards involving 
members of backward communities m the indust¬ 
rial processes at work around them, (b) Employ¬ 
ment prospects of tribal labour have improved ot 
late, but mere reservation of posts will no longer 
help if steps are not taken to make them fit lor 
the jobs likely to be available, (c) RegistraUon 
and placement procedures in the employment' 
exchanges should be simplified, particularly m 
the case of illiterate tribal candidates, (d) Local 
tribal labour, especially displaced labour should 
get reasonable opportunities for recruitment to 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs, (e) It should be 
the duty of the management to arrange for train¬ 
ing and education of these workers for skilled 
positions when new employment opportunities 
are created or are available in industrial units in 

the area. 29,65 

Labour i» the Cooperative Sector 

255. For labour in the large units in the 
cooperative sector, the recommendations made 
by us under different heads throughout our report 
will apply with equal force. A cooperative 
unit should not seek exemption from the opera¬ 
tion of labour laws nor should the Government 

grant it. 29.72 


256. There should be a comprehensive study 

of the working and living conditions of labour 
in the cooperative sector in order to understand 
the position vis-a.-vis labour in correspcmdmg 
units where the nature of entrepreneurship is 
different. 29 72 

257. The recommendations in regard to labour 
in the small scale and unorganised sectors and agri¬ 
cultural labour will apply to labour engaged by 
small cooperatives and workers engaged by indi¬ 
vidual members of the cooperatives for agricultural 
operations respectively. 


Unprotected Labour 

258. Where employment of unprotected labour 
is of some magnitude, legislation on the lines of 
the Maharashtra Mathadi Hamal and other 
Manual Workers (Regulation of Employment and 
Welfare) Act, 1968 may be considered by other 
State Governments for enactment. 

29.75 


General Recommendations about Unorgauis- 
ed Labour 

259. A better understanding of the pro¬ 
blems of different categories of unorganised labour 
is essential to the formulation of suitable amelior¬ 
ative measures. Detailed surveys about conditions 
of work in these employments should be under- 

29.76 (i) 

260. The State will have to play an increasingly 
important role in providing legislative protection 
for unorganised/unprotected labour. The require¬ 
ments of legislation and revision of existing meas¬ 
ures should be under constant review. 

29.76 (ii) 

261. Legislative and administrative procedures 
applicable to small establishments should be simpli¬ 
fied to facilitate their understanding and imple¬ 
mentation. The machinery for the enforcement 
of law and welfare measures should be strength- 

29.76 (iii) & (v) 

262. The difficulties of small employers, who 
find it difficult to employ separate staff to look 
after various formalities and keep accounts are 
genuine. Government should take appropriate 

measures to mitigate them. ^ , 

29.76 (v) 
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LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

263. Industrial relations in mines attached to 
factories and factories attached to mines should 
be brought under the purview ol the same agency— 
Central or State. 

30.11 

264. The extension of jurisdiction of the 
Central Government to industrial relations in 
industries which cut across State boundaries or 
which are of importance to the economy, should 
be left to the discretion of Parliament. 

30.12 & 30.15 

265. Inter-State collaboration for handling 
matters of labour administration has taken place 
so far under the auspices of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. It should be possible for neighbouring 
States to come together more frequently for 
evolving a common line of approach on problems to 
mutual advantage. 

30.22 

266. The tenure of office for the State Labour 
Secretary/Commissioner should be longer. There 
should be an arrangement by which the Labour De¬ 
partment can have the benefit of at least two years 
experience of either the Labour Secretary or the 
Labour Commissioner at any point of time. An 
Officer,who in the early stages of his career worked 
as Labour Commissioner, should preferably be 
chosen as Labour Secretary. 

30.24 

267. The term of an officer from the administ¬ 
rative service, when appointed for running the 
employment service, should not be short. 

30.25 

268. Autonomous Boards/Corporations which 
have been set up to administer labour laws or 
voluntary arrangements should have a greater 
feeling of independence than at present in carrying 
out their functions. 

30.26 

269. Improving social consciousness should 
make the parties concerned avoid deliberate 
delays in the implementation of laws. Courts 
should show greater firmness in handling intran¬ 
sigence in these matters. 

30.28 

270. Greater vigilance on the part of Govern¬ 
ment is necessary for improving implementation 
of labour laws in small units. 

30.29 


271. When labour legislation is passed, com¬ 
mon responsibility for its implementation by 
Central and State Governments is assumed. 
A.rrangements for implementation should, there¬ 
fore, be a matter of routine. 

30.33 

272. (a) Persons recruited to the junior-most 
technical posts in the inspectorate under any legis¬ 
lation should spend some time with an office of an 
industrial association and a well-organised office of 
a trade union. They should also acquire familiarity 
with the working of industrial establishments and 
visit the dwelling places of workers. All this will 
be a part of their initial training, (b) A manual 
of office procedure should be prepared by each 
office of the Labour Minis try/Department for the 
benefit of new entrants. 

30.34 & 30.35 

273. (a) The senior officers should have ar¬ 
rangements to understand the broader perspective 
within which they have to establish their utility 
to the public, (b) New incumbents in senior 
positions should be enabled to attend collective 
bargaining sessions, trade union meetings and 
discussions organised by trade unions and profes¬ 
sional organisations like management associations, 
the Indian Institute of Personnel Management/ 
the National Institute of Labour Relations, Local 
Productivity Councils and the like. 

30.35 

274. Refresher courses are necessary for offic¬ 
ers who are permanently located in the office of 
the Ministry/Department. There should be 
institutional arrangements for this purpose. The 
concerned institutions require to be strengthened 
with a view to making them more useful as training 
grounds for officers at different levels. 

30.36 

275. Supervision of construction work given 
on contract should be not only with regard to 
physical output, but also for seeing what the 
contract stipulates as to the needs and conditions 
of employment. This should form part of training 
to the new entrants in the engineering services of 
various Departments like the Railways, Public 
Works Department and Irrigation Department 
and of public corporations and autonomous bodies 
like State Electricity Boards and State Transport 
Undertakings. 

30.37 

276. Public Works Departments in the States 
and at the Centre, as also the Forest Department, 
should consult the respective Labour Commis¬ 
sioners before settling contractors’ claims. 

30.37 & 30.38 
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277. (a) Penalties for non-implementation of 
labour laws should be deterrent enough for habitual 
defaulters. A minimum penalty is not suggested, 
but it is expected that authorities awarding penalt¬ 
ies will take a serious view of repeated breaches of 
law by the same defaulters, (b) Utmost restraint 
and discretion should be exercised by the approp¬ 
riate authorities in the matter of withdrawal of 
prosecutions once launched. 

30. 43 & 30.44 

278. (a) The responsibility for the administ¬ 
ration of Shops and Establishments Act should vest 
with the office of the Labour Commissioner, 
(b) Supervisory jurisdiction over all inspectorates 
which look after conditions of work should vest in 
the Labour Commissioner. 

30.48 & 30.49 

279. The field agency for the implementation 
of the Minimum Wages Act for agricultural labour 
should be the Zila Parishad and its functionaries 
at the village level. State Labour Departments 
should coordinate their implementational activities. 
The operative agency for this purpose will be the 
office of the Labour Commissioner. 

30.49 

280. The cadre of Central Government Labour 
Officers maintained by the Labour Ministry to 
look after the welfare of labour in Government 
industrial establishments should be transferred 
to the Chief Labour Commissioner’s office. The 
Evaluation and Implementation functions of the 
Labour Ministry should also be transferred to the 
Dffice of the Chief Labour Commissioner. 

30.50 

LABOUR STATISTICS, RESEARCH AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

281. Timely publication of statistics should be 
m important aim of all agencies collecting data 
and information. 

31.13 

282. There is need for standardised concepts 
ind definitions of the absenteeism statistics 
;ompiled at present by the Labour Bureau, State 
Governments and employers’ associations. 

31.14 

283. (a) Statistics of industrial disputes should 
ae collected statutorily under the Collection of 
statistics Act, 1953. While publishing them 
mder the new system, more details of the break-up 
)f statistics according to causes should be 
arovided. (b) Arrangements should be made for 
egular collection of statistics on work stoppages 


not connected with industrial disputes, such as, 
stoppages due to breakdown of machinery, short¬ 
age of raw-materials and lack of demand for pro¬ 
ducts. If necessary, separate rules under the 
Collection of Statistics Act, 1953, should be framed 
for the purpose, (c) Statistics of disputes settled 
by collective agreements, conciliation machinery, 
industrial tribunals, or otherwise should be comp¬ 
iled on a regular basis. The Labour Bureau 
should examine and initiate arrangements for the 
collection and processing of these statistics in 
consultation with the authorities concerned, 
(d) Statistics about loss of working time, loss of 
production and other related details in the case of 
go-slow, work-to-rule and other forms of labour 
protests are difficult to compile. The Labour 
Bureau should explore, in consultation with 
the concerned authorities, how these difficulties 
could be overcome. 

31.16 & 31.17 

284. Deficiences in labour statistics arise inter 
alia from: 


(iv) delayed publication 

Steps should be taken to remove these deficien¬ 
cies. 

31.19 & 31.20 

285. (a) The load on employers and trade 
unions for submission of statistical returns can 
be substantially reduced through rationalisation of 
forms. An exercise in this regard was attempted 
by a committee appointed by the Maharashtra 
Government; similar steps should be taken by other 
State Governments, (b) To secure uniformity 
in the work of such committees when set up, it 
would be useful to associate a technical officer 
of the Labour Bureau, (c) This matter should 
receive expeditious consideration from the Central 
and State Governments. 

31.21 

286. Statistics are collected by Central and 
State agencies purely to fulfil statutory or administ¬ 
rative requirements; some of the data as collected 
are not even compiled. To avoid such unplan¬ 
ned collection of data, a Standing Council consisting 


(i) inaccuracy and unreliability owing to 
(a) poor response, (b) failure of primary 
agencies to send accurate reports, (c) hand¬ 
ling of data by untrained staff and (d) in¬ 
adequacy of staff; 

(ii) variety of definitions of the same term in 
different statutes; 

(iii) varying response from agencies which 
supply data; and 
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of agencies of Government in charge of collection 
of statistics, representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations and research institutions 
should be constituted to review periodically the 
requirements of statistics to be collected. 

287. There is pressing need for bringing out 
important economic indicators like the index 
numbers of employment, wage rates and earn¬ 
ings at quarterly intervals. Expeditious action 
should be taken to organise these series on a 
statutory basis. 

288. Gaps in labour statistics exist in regard to 
employees in the unorganised sectors, such as, 
in small shops, commercial establishments and small 
scale industries. The matter should be examined 
by the Central Government in consultation with 
State Governments with a view to evolving reme- 


289. The periodic surveys undertaken by 
Government to understand the rural situation 
should be continued and intensified. The need 
for action-oriented statistics for this section of 
labour is more than for any other. 

31.25 

290. Collection of social and sociological data 
on workers’ life should find a place in the future 
programme for development of statistics. 

31.26 

291. The Labour Bureau has proposals for 
conducting fresh family living Surveys during 
1969-70 to bring out a new all-India Index on that 
basis. With the experience gained so far and with 
the improved facilities now available for tabulat¬ 
ion, the switch-over from the I960 series to the 
proposed 1969-70 series should be expedited. 

31.35 

292. (a) The authorities compiling consumer 
price index numbers should show readiness to 
supply the necessary technical information to the 
users on a regular basis, (b) A formal avenue 
of consultation should be provided at the time of 
planning the family budget inquiries or inquiries 
in all matters pertaining to industrial employ¬ 
ment. (c) A chart of prices collected during 
the week area-wise should be displayed in the 
office of the Labour Commissioner. Users could 
raise doubts about the prices displayed with the 
authority in charge of compilation and the autho¬ 
rity should get these doubts clarified through an 


appropriate check by an officer who is senior in 
rank to the one who collects the prices. 
The prices used in the final compilation 
should also be published, (d) The manner of 
introducing changes in (i) the commodities includ¬ 
ed in the index, (ii) the technical problems involved 
and (iii) the way they are proposed to be tackled 
should be explained to the users through the usual 
channels open to the authority compiling the 
index. 

31.34 & 31.37 (i, ii and iv) 

293. Before the indices are released, they 
should be checked for their correctness by a 
committee consisting of the Director, Labour 
Bureau, and a representative each of the Central 
Statistical Organisation and the office of the 
Economic Adviser (Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Company Affairs). This procedure 
should not, however, result in delays in releasing 
the indices. 

31.37 (iii) 

294. The family budget inquiries which form 
the basis of determining the ‘weights’ for an 
index should be undertaken once in ten years and 
the work on linking the old and new series should 
be completed before the old series is discontinued. 
The process should be ordinarily over within two 
years of the completion of the inquiry. 

31.37 (v) 

295. The Government of India has set up a 
Council of Social Science Research, an autonomous 
body which will coordinate researches in all social 
sciences and promote systematic research by provid¬ 
ing financial assistance to universities and research 
institutes for approved schemes. This Council 
should recognise labour research as one of its 
important branches and introduce the necessary 
coordination in labour resaarch within the overall 
discipline of social science research. 

31.39 


296 (a) There should be wider collaboration 
among Government, universities and research 
institutions, and employers’ and workers’ organisa¬ 
tions in the field of labour research, (b) The 
responsibility of providing necessary leadership 
and resources in the field of labour research should 
rest primarily with the Department of Labour and 
Employment, Government of India. It should 
re-examine the difficulties which cropped up in 
the way of proper functioning of the proposed 
Central Institute of Labour Research and activisa 
the Institute. 

31.42 & 31.43 
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INDIA AND THE ILO 

297. (a) India’s participation in the I.L.O. 
over the years has been meaningful, (b) To 
be better equipped for the country’s participa¬ 
tion in the annual conferences and also industrial 
Committees of the I.L.O., the choice of delegates 
(Government, employers and workers) should 
be made well ahead of time, (c) A preparatory 
meeting with the participation of all delegates 
and advisers to discuss agenda items should 
be convened by the Labour Minister. It should 
help participants to evolve the stand that our 
delegates should take, though employers’ and 
workers’ representatives will naturally work in 
the ILO in close collaboration with their inter¬ 
national organisations, (d) A flexible approach 
should be followed in fixing the strength of the 
delegation taking into account the complexity 
of the subjects to be discussed in the conference. 

32.10 

298. Our country, while receiving technical 
assistance from other countries through the 
ILO, has also offered assistance to the inter¬ 
national community. There is greater scope 
than at present for improving this two-way 
traffic. 


299. (a) The Government should, over a 
period, seek to ratify the Conventions which may 
have been held up because of technical and 
administrative difficulties, (b) Some ol' tlic con¬ 
ventions dealing with fundamental human rights 
have not yet been ratified by our country. There 
should be a reassessment by the Government 
with a view to their formal ratification. 

32.22 & 32.25 

300. International obligations which devolve 
on India as a result of our long association with 
the ILO have to be discharged in several direc¬ 
tions ; 

(i) by adopting the aims and objects of the 
ILO for national action ; 

(ii) by cooperating at the international and 
regional levels in the programmes of the 
ILO ; and' 

(iii) by progressive implementation of the 
standards set up by the ILO. 

Our country has made adequate progress in all 
these directions and this process should continue 
to gain momentum. 


32.15 


32.30 



CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Appointment and Terms of Reference 

We were appointed by the Government of 
India Resolution No. 36/14/66-I&:E, dated the 
24th December, 1966, issued by the Ministry 
of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation 
(Department of Labour and Employment)'. 
Our terms of reference are: 

(1) To review the changes in conditions of 
labour since Independence and to report 
on existing conditions of labour; 

(2) To review the existing legislative and 
other provisions intended to protect the 
interests of labour, to assess their work¬ 
ing and to advise how far these provisions 
serve to implement the Directive 
Principles of State Policy in the Consti¬ 
tution on labour matters and the 
national objectives of establishing a 
socialist society and achieving planned 
economic development; 

(3) To study and report in particular on— 

(i) the levels of workers’ earnings, the 
provisions relating to wages, the need 
for fixation of minimum wages in¬ 
cluding a national minimum wage, 
the means of increasing productivity, 
including the provision of incentives 
to workers; 

(ii) the standard of living and the health, 
efficiency, safety, welfare, housing, 
training and education of workers 
and the existing arrangements for 
administration of labour welfare— 
both at the Centre and in the States; 

(iii) the existing arrangements for social 
security; 

(iv) the state of relations between employ¬ 
ers and workers and the role of trade 
unions and employers’ organisations 
in promoting healthy industrial rela¬ 
tions and the interests of the nation; 


(v) the labour laws and voluntary 
arrangements like the Code of 
Discipline, Joint Management Coun¬ 
cils, Voluntary Arbitration and Wage 
Boards and the machinery at the 
Centre and in the States for their 
enforcement; 

(vi) measures for improving conditions of 
rural labour and other categories of 
unorganised labour; and 

(vii) existing arrangements for labour intel¬ 
ligence and research; and 

(4) To make recommendations on the above 
matters. 

Note. —For the purposes of the Commission’s 
work the term ‘labour’ and ‘worker’ 
will include, in addition to rural 
labour, all employees covered by the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

1.1 The original composition of the Commis¬ 
sion underwent the following changes: (i) 
Shri G. D. Khandelwal, the then Member (Staff), 
Railway Board, was elevated to the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Railway Board, and his place was 
taken over by Shri B. C. Ganguli on February 
17, 1967; (ii) two additional Memliers, Dr. 
Bharat Ram and Dr. Baljit Singh, were appoint¬ 
ed on April 18, 1967; (iii) Shri D. C. Kothari 
was appointed in place of the late Shri N. K. 
jalan on September 20, 1967; (iv) Shri S. A. 
Dangc resigned on September 17, 1968; and 
(v) Dr. B. N. Ganguli resigned on March 3, 
1969. 

Completion of Preliminaries 

1.2 We assembled for the first time in Bombay 
on January 18, 1967 and had the benefit of 
listening to the inaugural address by the then 
Minister for Labour, Employment and Rehabili 
tation, Shri Jagjivan Ram^, and the response 
to it, by the Chairman of the Commission^ 
Since these two speeches provide the main 
guidelines for our work, they have beer 
appended to the Report. 


‘ Appendix I 

• Appendix II In the unavoidable absence of the Labour Minister, his inaugural speech was read out b) 

Sbri P. M. Nayak, Additional Secretary, Department of Labour and Employment. 

• Appendix III 
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1.J5 'rhrce eminent persons associated with 
the Royal Commission on Labour, 1929—1931 
(referred to hereafter as the Whitley Commis¬ 
sion), two of them as Members and one as 
Joint Secretary, still continue to be active in 
public life. They are Shri G. D. Birla, a noted 
industrialist, Diwan Chaman Lai, a senior trade 
union leader and Shri S. Lall, a distinguished 
civil servant (now retired). They met us on 
our invitation. Discussions with them about 
the manner in which the Whitley Commission 
set about its task and on the problems in the 
area to be covered by our inquiry were very 
useful. 


Informational Base 

1.4 Our starting point, according to the 
terms of reference, was to assess the situation 
as it developed since Independence. However, 
for understanding the situation prevailing in 
1947 and for maintaining continuity with the 
work of the Whitley Ckjmmission, we considered 
it appropriate to refer to the period 1931—47 
wherever necessary. One of our earlier tasks 
was, therefore, to assess the availability of 
information connected with our inquiry. 
As compared with the task of the 
Whitley Commission, ours was more extensive 
in terms of the number of workers involved, 
the aspects of conditions of work and the nature 
of employment. Inter-actions between labour 
and management and relations between Gov¬ 
ernments on the one hand and the two parties 
on the other have become more intricate be¬ 
cause of fundamental changes in the social 
framework of our country. 

1.5 In a sense, we consider ourselves more 
fortunate than the Whitley Commission in res¬ 
pect of availability of published material. 
Literature on labour and allied subjects in the 
last forty years, and more particularly in the 
period since Independence, has been volumi¬ 
nous. Apart from the Report of the Whitley 
Cxrmmission, 1931, and the extensive studies 
made by the Labour Investigation Committee, 
1946 (thereafter referred to as the Rege Com¬ 
mittee), there have been reports of committees 
appointed by different Provincial/Statc Govern¬ 
ments which reflected the conditions prevailing 
at the time of their reporting. In the same 
category could be placed official surveys of 
labour conditions in several industries and 
areas, but undertaken in different years. To 
cite a few, we had the reports of the two en¬ 
quiries on agricultural labour, reports on 
labour conditions in industries, reports on the 
family budget inquiries, and the wage censuses. 


Reports of minimum wages advisory com¬ 
mittees, wage boards and special committees 
appointed to study changes in conditions of 
work in different sectors of employment includ¬ 
ing industries, small and large, transport of all 
types, trade and service organisations, financial 
institutions of different types, the two Pay 
Commissions, the Dearness Allowance Commis¬ 
sions, the Bonus Commission and Committees 
and Courts of Inquiry were other useful 
sources of material. The Annual Reports of 
Ministries of the Central Government and 
Departments of State Governments and the 
annual reports of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations which discussed the topical prob¬ 
lems that affected the respective groups con¬ 
tained information, albeit subjective. The 
record of discussions in the Indian Labour 
Conference, the Standing Labour Committee, 
the Industrial Committees, Evaluation and 
Implementation Committees and similar bodies 
at the State level could also be put to some use. 
A fair measure of legislation was undertaken 
in the field of labour, particularly in the early 
years of Independence. Debates in Parliament 
and State Legislatures, leading to these enact¬ 
ments, formed equally valuable source material. 
On the interpretational side of the legislation, 
apart from the pronouncements of the Supreme 
Court and High Courts, we had for our analysis 
the awards of the industrial tribunals, indus¬ 
trial courts and labour courts. 


1.6 The Research Programmes Committee set 
up by the Planning Commission in 1953 has been 
instrumental in sponsoring research on various 
aspects connected with economic development; 
labour research has been a part of this activity. 
Researches in cognate areas like city surveys, 
economics of small industries, assessment of land 
reforms, benefits of irrigation and the like have 
relevance to some aspects of our work. Labour 
in India has been a subject of study in recent 
years by a number of scholars within the coun¬ 
try and abroad. Professional organisations in 
the field of labour have increased their activi¬ 
ties; special institutions for labour research 
have been set up; some universities, and institu¬ 
tions enjoying similar status, have organised 
special cells to study labour with or without 
Governmental assistance. Their research acti¬ 
vities as well as special seminars/meetings 
organised by them have helped in our 
understanding of local experiences. The library 
of the Department of Labour and Employment 
prepared bibliographies on selected topics for 
our use. Similar assistance was made available 
by the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
on international experience. 
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1.7 On the statistical side, the annual 
publication of the Labour Bureau ‘Indian 
Labour Statistics’ and similar publications by 
State Labour Departments came in handy for 
some aspects of our work. We have used the 
data published by Government, the Reserve 
Bank of India and the financial journals, to 
understand the general behaviour of the eco¬ 
nomy. For a major part of the work of inter¬ 
preting changes in the conditions of manu¬ 
facturing industries, the financial structure of 
different industries, the wage component, em¬ 
ployment and the like, information culled out 
from the Census of Manufacturing Industries 
(1946—58) and the Annual Survey of Industries 
(since 1959) could be used with advantage. A 
statistical analysis of these data is published 
separately. The results of the surveys conduct¬ 
ed by the Directorate of the National Sample 
Survey were analysed, wherever necessary, to 
understand the changes in conditions of labour 
in relation to changes in the life of the 
community as a whole. Even with this fund of 
statistics, special efforts had to be made to 
comprehend changes which had taken place 
with regard to certain categories of labour, 
particularly in agriculture and small scale in¬ 
dustries. In some other areas, where statistical 
support was not available, we had to rely on 
the assessment of experts. 

1.8 To supplement these informational re¬ 
sources, we requested the Central and State 
Governments and central organisations of em¬ 
ployers and workers to prepare material for 
our use under the following broad headings: 
(1) wages, earnings and productivity: (2) social 
security: (3) conditions of work; (4) industrial 
relations; (5) rural and other unorganised 
labour; (6) labour research and intelligence; (7) 
organisation and functions of the Department 
of Labour;' (8) international obligations; (9) 
tripartite consultative machinery and its impact 
on labour policy; and (10) employment and 
training. (These heads were broadly expected 
to cover the whole area of our inquiry). We also 
requested them to send to us such reports as 
they thought would be useful to the Commis¬ 
sion. The response from the Central and State 
Governments to this request was satisfactory. 
The central organisations of employers and 


workers considered it appropriate to cover these 
topics in the exhaustive memoranda they sent. 


Questionnaire 

1.9 Our next task was to frame a Question¬ 
naire. We sought to emphasise in the circular 
issued with the questionnaire’ the need for re¬ 
examining, in particular, the principles on 
which the current labour policy was framed. 
In view of the exhaustive nature of the inquiry, 
the questionnaire had to be elaborate and yet 
leave persons/organisations free to add to the 
issues we posed, if they so desired. The 
questionnaire was widely circulated within the 
country. Some copies were also distributed in 
foreign countries among persons conversant 
with the Indian labour scene. Several institu- 
tions/persons responded to it’. The replies 
were processed in two ways. Manual tabula¬ 
tion was undertaken to bring out a qualitative 
assessment of the views of different categories 
of respondents. Services of a computer were 
availed of to bring out the quantitative dimen¬ 
sion of category-wise responses to the various 
issues. The tables so prepared are being 
published separately. 


Liaison .4rrangement 

1.10 We were conscious that the task expected 
of us could not be completed satisfactorily 
unless adequate local arrangements were made 
to ensure a smooth flow of information. For 
this purpose, we found it convenient to request 
all employing Departments* of the Central 
Government and other Departments with which 
we were concerned, the State Labour Depart¬ 
ments’, major public sector undertakings and 
central organisations of employers and workers 
to nominate a person in the Department/under¬ 
taking/organisation as a liaison officer' for our 
work. In particular the liaison officers of the 
State Governments, mostly State Labour Com¬ 
missioners, had to bear the main brunt of 
meeting the constant demands for information 
made by us. It was with the assistance of 
State Labour Secretaries/Labour Commissioners 


' This was not relevant to non-ofHcial organisations. 

* Appendix IV 
’ Appendix V 

* Emplo>’irg Departments are those which control Government employees who come within the definition of the term 
‘workman’ under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

‘ Includes Labour Departments of Union Territories also. 

'Appendix VI. 
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that appropriate arrangements could be 
made for our visits to State headquarters 
and places of industrial importance. To ensure 
that our requirements were uniformly appreci¬ 
ated by the liaison officers, we held two con¬ 
ferences in the early stages of our work, the 
first with Labour Secretaries and Labour Com¬ 
missioners of State Governments, and the 
second with officers of Central Ministries and 
public sector undertakings associated with 
them. 

Recording of Evidence 

1.11 For recording evidence at State head¬ 
quarters, our sessions usually opened with a 
discussion with local union leaders in the State, 
followed by a round covering more or less the 
same range of topics with employers’ organisa¬ 
tions or groups of individual employers. We 
then met persons in public life who included 
vice-chancellors of universities, university 
teachers, research scholars and persons who 
have been associated in some capacity with 
workers, employers or their organisations. In 
several States, members of local legislatures 
gave us the benefit of their advice. The final 
session at each State headquarters was devoted 
to the Government Departments/State Corpora¬ 
tions and State public sector undertakings, 
ending up with the State Labour Minister and 
other ministers and officials of the Labour De¬ 
partment. Such clarifications as were needed 
on the evidence were sent to us in writing by 
many persons/organisations who appeared be¬ 
fore us. Where a deeper probe into certain 
points mentioned in the evidence was neces¬ 
sary, we deputed suitable officers from our 
Secretariat for making an on-the-spot inquiry 
and preparing a report for us. We undertook 
many observational visits, in addition, to 
acquaint ourselves with local situations. It was 
possible, through this process, to have a better 
appreciation of the issues raised during the 
course of our inquiry. 

1.12 We followed these discussions by meet¬ 
ings with the central organisations of employ¬ 
ers and workers. On many general issues or 
issues of all-India importance, the affiliates of 
these organisations in different States had ex¬ 
pressed tentative views or explained local 
situations. Apart from what the central 
organisations had to tell us about the issues 
before us, the points arising out of the evidence 
of their State affiiliates were brought up for 


clarifications in these meetings. A similar pro¬ 
cedure was followed in recording the views of 
employing Departments of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the Central public sector under¬ 
takings. 

1.13 Shri V. V. Giri, then the Vice President 
of India, gave us the benefit of his experience 
in a paper he sent to us and in the talks we had 
with him. Our Chairman and some members 
called on Acharya Vinoba Bhave mainly to 
discuss the problems of the rural and un¬ 
organised sections of the working class. 

1.14 We thought that our series of consulta¬ 
tions would be incomplete if we did not have 
the benefit of advice from the Members of 
Parliament* belonging to different political 
parties. Among them there are many who take 
keen interest in problems connected with 
labour—urban and rural. Through the good 
offices of the Minister for Parliamentary Affairs 
and leaders of different parliamentary groups, 
we obtained a list of Members of Parliament 
who would help us. For these meetings our 
Secretariat put together the trend of evidence 
recorded on some important areas of our in¬ 
quiry with a view to making our dialogue with 
the representatives of the people more fruitful. 

1.15 Before we settled down for framing 
conclusions, we had meetings with the Secre¬ 
taries to the Government of India and with 
the officials of the Ministry of Home Affairs 
and the Department of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment. Our final round of discussions were 
with the Planning Commission and the Govei- 
nor of the Reserve Bank of India. 

1.16 The list of organisations/persons 
who tendered oral evidence ^fore us is append¬ 
ed^. 

Committees, Study/Working Groups 

1.17 We set up three Committees, thirty 
Study Groups and five Working Groups^ to 
investigate various issues connected with our 
terms of reference. Each group drew upon (a) 
the expertise of its members, (b) the relevant 
material on the whole area of the Commis¬ 
sion’s work in the concerned industry or subject, 
and (c) information which would help project 
its thinking on the problems in the area in the 
years to come. It was free to evolve its own 
procedure for work and for framing its report. 


'Appendix VII 
’Appendix VIII 
•Appendix IX. 
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Several committees/study groups reached un¬ 
animous conclusions. In some, there were 
differences in emphasis; and in others, the 
divergences were of a serious nature requiring 
dissenting minutes. The bearing which these 
conclusions have on our report is indicated in 
the Chairman’s Foreword to the reports of these 
committees and groups, wherein he has stated 
that while the views expressed in the reports 
are the views of the Committees/Groups, in 
examining them for framing its final recom¬ 
mendations, the Commission will attach due 
importance to these views, coming as they do 
from knowledgeable persons. Indeed, as our 
Report will show, we have not accepted some 
of the suggestions made by these Committees/ 
Study Groups. 

Seminars and Conferences 

1.18 Another recognised method to seek 
expert guidance was through participation by 
the Commission in seminars^ organised by 
academic institutions interested in labour prob¬ 
lems. In some cases, such seminars/conferences 
were sponsored by the Commission; in others, 
a measure of assistance was made available to 
institutions for the discussions arranged by 
them. In the case of conferences, the procedure 
followed was (1) to request a known expert to 
prepare a paper on the basis of his expertise 
and technical information, (2) to seek written 
comments from experts to be invited to it on 
this paper, and (3) to reach conclusions after 
detailed discussions on the basis of (1) and (2). 
We used this method for proper appreciation 
of various problems connected with (a) working 
conditions, (b) labour statistics, and (c) agri¬ 
cultural labour. 

International Cooperation 

1.19 To understand the latest developments 
in the field of labour in the international 
context, our Secretariat, at an early stage of its 
work, established liaison with the International 
Labour Office (ILO) through the Department 
of Labour and Employment, Government of 
India. The ILO was good enough to nominate 
one of its senior officers to help clearance in 
good time of our references to that office. 
Embassies and High Commissions of different 
countries located in Delhi assisted us with 
whatever information we needed from their 
respective countries. The Australian Govern¬ 
ment provided facilities to our Member-Secre¬ 


tary and the Member-Secretary of our Study 
Group on Labour Legislation to visit Australia 
and have discussions with a cross-section of 
public opinion in that country and also with 
persons/organisations and governmental insti¬ 
tutions which helped in maintaining industrial 
harmony. We had similar invitations from the 
ILO, the USA and the USSR, but these could 
not be availed of because of the time-table we 
had set for ourselves. Towards the close of our 
work but before reaching final conclusions, we 
deputed the Member-Secretary to Geneva for 
discussions at the ILO headquarters on inter¬ 
national experience. Our special thanks are 
due to the ILO and to the foreign Governments 
who provided/offered to provide liberal facili¬ 
ties for studying international/national experi¬ 
ence. 

Cooperation from the Press 

1.20 Throughout our inquiry, the Press was 
extremely cooperative. It provided adequate 
coverage to the Commission’s programmes be¬ 
fore we visited any State and to the press con¬ 
ferences which usually followed the completion 
of our work in that State. The study group 
reports, proceedings of the conferences, seminars, 
special discussions, etc., received wide publicity 
and evoked editorial or other comments in 
important dailies and journals. 

Scheme of the Report 

1.21 Our report first deals with the general 
background of changes which have taken place 
in the economy since Independence. We then 
indicate our approach in dealing with the task 
entrusted to us, followed by chapters on differ¬ 
ent subjects covered by our terms of reference. 
Our conclusions and recommendations are 
brought together in the final chapter. 

1.22 Apart from the Committee/Study 
Group/Working Group reports and the statis¬ 
tical volumes which have been released to the 
public, we have authorised the publication of 
three other companion volumes, the first deal¬ 
ing with industry, in its wider connotation, the 
second on the changing profile of labour in 
different States, and the third which contains 
the results of mechanical tabulation of evidence. 
The status of these publications in relation to 
our conclusions/recommendations is explained 
in the Foreword to each of these volumes. 


'Appendix X 



CHAPTER 2 


FRAMEWORK OF INDIAN SOCIETY 


We consider it necessary to provide a synop¬ 
tic view of the main features of the Indian 
society as they have emerged since Indepen¬ 
dence. Notwithstanding the significance of 
individual issues, referred to us, a comprehen¬ 
sive view of labour problems covering all wage 
labour engaged in primary, secondary and 
tertiary activities, whether organised or other¬ 
wise, protected or unprotected, we believe, 
should not be taken in isolation from the 
trends of developments in the system as a 
whole. 

2.1 Our country is inhabited by over 514 
million people with a population density vail¬ 
ing from 1,792 persons per square kilometre in 
the Union Territory of Delhi, to 435 in Kerala, 
59 in Rajasthan and 8 in the Andamans. Over 
the forty years 1901 to 1941 the population 
witnessed an increase of about 34 per cent; 
the increase since has been 13.3 per cent in 
1941—51 and 21.5 per cent in 1951—61. It 
threatens to be more than 2.5 per cent per 
annum during the current decade. The rate 
of population growth in recent years has been 
influenced by a continued high birth-rate 
coupled with a declining death rate. The sex 
ratio of the population is in favour of males; 
in 1961 there were 941 females per thousand 
males. The age structure reveals characteristics 
typical of a population which has potentialities 
of a high rate of growth; 41 per cent of the 
population is accounted for by boys and girls 
below the age of 15. The rural/urban ratio as 
revealed in 1961 was 82:18. This represents 
a small change as between the years 1951 and 
1961. 

2.2 Several languages and dialects are spoken 
in different parts of the country. Each langu¬ 
age has developed, in varying degrees, its own 
literature and each dialect its folk-lore. The 
1961 Census records that 24 per cent of the 
population was literate as against 16.6 per cent 
in 1951. The percentage of literacy in 1961 
worked out at 34.4 per cent for males and 12.9 
per cent for females. 

2.3 We refer briefly to the land, water and 
mineral resources. The country has a geo¬ 
graphical area of 3.27 million square kilometres, 
with a land frontier of 15,168 kilometres and 
a coast-line of about 5,700 kilometres. It has a 
variety of soils ranging from the rich alluvium 


of the Indo-Gangetic plains in the north, noted 
for its response to irrigation and manuring, to 
black, red and laterite structures in the penin¬ 
sular region, suited for a variety of crops. The 
soils have determined the cropping pattern and, 
to some extent, the structure of local industry. 
India has well distributed water resources 
consisting of rivers and streams, about a third 
of which has been harnessed. It is rich in 
mineral resources. Reserves of coal are esti¬ 
mated at over 120,000 million tonnes. Potenti¬ 
al oil-bearing areas so far explored aggregate 
a million square kilometres and more, with oil 
reserves of over 100 million tonnes. Iron ore 
deposits of about 22,000 million tonnes account 
for a fourth of the total world reserves. Be¬ 
sides, there are sizeable quantities of gypsum, 
manganese, bauxite and mica. Small belts of 
copper, chromite and gold lying at different 
depths are being exploited. 

Developments Prior to Independence 

2.4 India became independent on August 15. 
1947. The struggle leading to Independence 
and the long history associated with it are by 
themselves significant in tracing the evolution 
of the Indian society in the last twenty years, 
The freedom movement, mainly directed at the 
overthrow of the foreign yoke, developed its 
own social and economic ethos, in consequence 
of the growing awareness that without social 
reform and economic development, political 
independence will not take the country far 
While this was the trend of nationalist thought 
upto the thirties, an aspect which overshadowec 
all political discussions and public controver 
sies thereafter was the need to bring about i 
workable integration between the two majoi 
communities comprising undivided India 
These have influenced significantly the institu 
tional framework which free India has giver 
to herself for conducting the affairs of th< 
nation. 

2.5 India inherited from her erstwhile Britisl 
rulers a unified system of administration, a rul< 
of law, a measure of synthesis of eastern an( 
western ideas, inadequately developed agricul 
ture, an industrial setting though limited in it 
diversity, a system of transport and communi 
cations which for a developing country couh 
be considered modern, a press which had in i 
the main elements of free and fearless commen 
on the events of the day, a foundation of libera 
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education and scientific and technological 
institutions, and an independent judiciary 
which could be trusted to interpret the wishes 
of the legislature faithfully. The strengthening 
of the better elements in this inheritance was 
at once a challenge and an opportunity brought 
to the country’s leadership on the eve of 
Independence. It evoked responses from the 
people in the form of nationalism and political 
unity based on economic and cultural integra¬ 
tion of the country. 

2.6 Development of agriculture had not 
received its due priority, though the country 
was essentially agricultural. The needs of 
growing numbers were always more than what 
was produced. Successive changes in the geo¬ 
graphical boundaries over the years reduced 
India to the position of an importer of 
foodgrains. Agriculture stabilized at a low 
level of efficiency and low productivity per 
hectare of utilized land and per person employed 
in agriculture. Within the country, the small 
dose of industrialisation with newer forms of 
transportation made rural areas less insular 
and more dependent on products of large scale 
industries. And these also showed tardiness in 
their growth. Employment in organised indus¬ 
try on the eve of Independence was not more 
than a few millions in spite of the industrial 
growth spread over a century. Even to reach 
this stage, the major impetus had to come from 
the two World Wars and a measure of tariff 
protection which the industry could secure 
under an alien rule. The process of industri¬ 
alisation remained inhibited due to the apathy 
of Government, lack of financial resources, lack 
of savings on the part of the community, in 
adequate development of the infra-structure 
and indeed the sluggish pace of growth of the 
economy as a whole. The total effect of the 
events prior to Independence was such that the 
economy in the post-Independence era display¬ 
ed typical features of an under-developed 
economy. This is not to suggest that no 
developed pockets existed; but the few which 
were there served merely to arouse in others 
the aspirations which lay dormant in the pre- 
Independence phase. 

2.7 The Indian National Congress (Congress), 
the dominant political organisation in the 
country, was not unaware of the needs of the 
time. Its annals reveal resolutions on what 
Government should and should not do to 
alleviate the miseries of the people. Its action 
programme acquired a radical character only 
when, with the philosophy of nationalism, it 
blended an economic content which appealed 


to the masses. This process could be noticed 
even before the resolution on economic pro¬ 
gramme was adopted at the Karachi Congress 
in 1931. A trend seen in the early years was 
against Government’s policy of laissez faire 
which operated in favour of interests outside 
the country. The popular leadership favoured 
conscious governmental action to tackle the 
deep-rooted problems of under-development. 
The economic objectives became more definite 
when the struggle for Independence acquired 
a sharper edge in the thirties. Indeed, on the 
assumption of limited political power under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, the Con¬ 
gress initiated work at non-official level for 
preparing a blue-print for development on a 
comprehensive analysis of the economic prob¬ 
lems in relation to the resources of the country. 
This was about ten years prior to Indepen¬ 
dence, and over a dozen years prior to inaugu¬ 
ration of formal planning in the country in 
1950. 

2.8 The cessation of hostilities in 1945 and 
the steps taken by the new British Government 
for transfer of power to the people of India 
were developments to be noted after the mili¬ 
tant postures struck by the war-time British 
Government. On the economic plane, the 
threat of a fall in the level of employment 
without abatement of pressure on prices and 
the inadequacy of wages resulted in a high 
degree of industrial unrest in the years 1946 
and 1947. The transition from war-time to 
peace-time economy and dislocations and dis¬ 
tortions resulting from the partition of the 
country, which had functioned till then on the 
basis of inter-dependence between the regions, 
added to these difficulties. It was only after 
their magnitude could be brought to a size the 
people could live with that Government could 
devote attention to nation-building activities 
which had been at a standstill for years. 

The Constitution 

2.9 The plan for transfer of power by the 
British envisaged the early setting up of a 
Constituent Assembly. In the very first session 
of the Constituent Assembly set up in pursu¬ 
ance of this plan, the then Prime Minister of 
India, the late Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, moved 
on December 13, 1946, a resolution which en¬ 
visaged the Indian Union as an ‘Independent 
Sovereign Republic’ consisting of autonomous 
units; 

“(5) WHEREIN shall be guaranteed and 
secured to all the people of India 
justice, social, economic and political: 
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equality of status, of opportunity, and 
before the law; freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, 
vocation, association and action, sub¬ 
ject to law and public morality; and 

(6) WHEREIN adequate safeguards shall 
be provided for minorities, backward 
and tribal areas, and depressed and 
other backward classes; 

For the nation, according to Shri Nehru, the 
Resolution was “a declaration, a pledge and an 
undertaking before the world, a contract with 
millions of Indians and therefore in the nature 
of an oath which we must keep”. The As¬ 
sembly accepted the Resolution and from it 
flowed important guidelines for the work of 
the Constituent Assembly. Shri Nehru further 
underlined the sentiments behind the Resolu¬ 
tion in his speech in the Assembly on the night 
which ushered in a Free India. 

2.10 The Constitution was adopted and en¬ 
acted on November 26, 1949 with the follow¬ 
ing Resolution:— 

“WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having 
solemnly resolved to constitute India into 
a SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC RE¬ 
PUBLIC and to secure to all its citizens: 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; 
and to promote among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the Nation; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
this Twenty-sixth day of November 1949, 
do HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND 
GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTI¬ 
TUTION”. 

The Resolution became the Preamble to the 
Constitution of our country. Some of its 
articles came into force at once; the Constitu¬ 
tion as a whole started its course on January 
26, 1950. 

2.11 The Constitution provides for a single 
and uniform citizenship for the whole of India. 
It confers the right of vote on every person 


who is a citizen of India and who is not less 
than 21 years of age on a fixed date and is not 
otherwise disqualified under the Constitution 
or any law of the appropriate legislature on 
grounds of non-residence, unsoundness of mind, 
crime or corrupt or illegal practice. 

2.12 Citizens have been given certain 
“Fundamental Rights” under the Constitution: 
Right to Equality, Right to Freedom, includ¬ 
ing the Right to form societies/unions, Right 
against Exploitation and the like. Fundament¬ 
al Rights are justiciable and any citizen can 
approach the competent court for seeking re¬ 
dress against the infringement of these Rights^ 
The Constitution also contains the “Directive 
Principles of State Policy”. These principles, 
though not justiciable, are nonetheless regard¬ 
ed as ‘fundamental in the governance of the 
country’. They cast a duty on the State in 
fulfilment of which the performance of the 
Government in power can be judged. Since 
the Directive Principles have a special relevance 
to our enquiry, they have been discussed in 
some detail in a later chapter.® 

2.13 The Constitution lays down inter alia 
the legislative and administrative relationship 
between the State and the Union. Three 
Legislative Schedules—the first exclusively for 
the Union, the second exclusively for the State, 
and the third for both the Union and States— 
have been drawn up and provision has been 
made to avoid difficulties likely to be created 
by concurrent jurisdiction. Residuary legisla¬ 
tive functions rest with the Union. ‘Labour’ 
is an item included in the Concurrent List. 
Thus labour legislation in the States has to 
operate within the constraints laid down for 
legislation on the Concurrent List in the Consti¬ 
tution. State Legislatures cannot enact a law 
which is repugnant to an Act passed by the 
Parliament. In practice, however, the working 
of Constitutional provisions have not created 
any special difficulty in labour matters even at 
the time when Union-State relationship in other 
aspects of their respective functions had to 
undergo a severe strain. 

Political and Administrative Changes 

2.14 Immediately prior to 1947, the Indian 
political scene was dominated mainly by two 
parties, the Indian National Congress which 
comprised all communities and the Muslim 
League which had a major following in the 


‘Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, Volume I (1946—49), p. 6, 

•It is only when the President proclaims Emergency that these rights can be suspended for the period of opera¬ 
tion of the Proclamation. 

•Chapter 6—Our Approach 
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second largest religious group in the popula¬ 
tion. Since Independence, the C.ongress has 
commanded a comfortable majority both in the 
Parliament and State legislatures. With not¬ 
able exceptions in some States for varying 
periods, this situation continued till 1967. 
Within the party in power, however, there 
developed splinters of different sizes. In the 
early stages, major opposition in the Union 
Parliament/State Legislatures came from some 
politically tvell-knit groups. But over the 
years, barring exceptions, these also were 
affected by splits, groupings and re-groupings. 
The picture which has emerged after the last 
General Election .seems to point to a pattern 
in which the Union and State Governments 
could belong to different political persuasions. 
The federal structure’ of the Constitution is, in 
a way, being put to test now. 


2.1.5 The es.sential structure of Government 
administration was again inherited from the 
pre-Independence period. At the higher level 
of policy-making and administration the func¬ 
tions were discharged both in the States and 
at the Centre by members of selected services. 
A major e.xpansion, however, came with Inde¬ 
pendence. The problems, which a popular 
Government had to face, imposed a strain on 
the administrative set-up. The period between 
1947—51, which saw considerable changes in 
the functions of Government, brought out a 
number of reviews on the working of the 
administrative system as also expansion in the 
administrative cadres all over. With the initi¬ 
ation of the planning process, the tasks of 
developmental administration were added on 
to the normal administrative but expanding 
functions, both at the Central and at the State 
levels. The system as a whole required a 
thorough examination, and this task is no^v 
under study by a separate Commission, the 
.Administrative Reforms Commi.ssion, 


Progress Since Independence 

2.16 Under the process of planning initiated 
in 1950-51, development and harnessing of the 
country’s resources have gained momentum 
(Annexixre). We see evidence of a transforma¬ 
tion and refashioning of the traditional pattern 
of Indian economy, which had experienced 
only a marginal change since the beginning of 


the century in terms of per capita real income. 
Progre,ss recorded so far ha.s'added fresh dimen¬ 
sions both to the nature and scale of develop¬ 
mental activities in the country. On this score 
one can be confident that the material and 
human resources of the country are capable of 
further development and more intensive and 
efficient utilisation. Both in terms of employ¬ 
ment and contribution to the national product, 
agriculture and allied activities continue to 
predominate, but there is now a fairly develop¬ 
ed and diversified industrial base and an 
organised net-work of transport and communi¬ 
cations. The institutional framework and the 
system of socio-economic overheads of the eco¬ 
nomy are on the way to being purposively 
reshaped. Under the first three plans, the 
country’s net national income increased by 
about 69 per cent or at a compound rate of 3.8 
per cent per year at constant prices. The per 
capita income in real terms increased during 
the same period by 28 per cent or at an average 
annual rate of about 1.8 per cent. An inter¬ 
regnum commenced, even within this period, 
after 1964-65, due to adverse monsoons and the 
conflicts with our neighbours. Recovery started 
in 1967-68 when national income increased by 
8.9 per cent over that of the previous year. 

2.17 This rate of advance compares favour¬ 
ably with the growth rates achieved by some of 
the now developed countries in their early 
stages of economic growth, though in an age 
of technological reorientation a more rapid 
progress could have been expected. As against 
this expectation, one has to allow for the 
country’s inability to be fully in tune with 
modern technology because of unfavourable 
demographic factors and problems of unemploy¬ 
ment and under-employment attendant on it, 
apart from other difficulties already referred 
to. 

2.18 With the growth of aggregate national 
iroduction, its composition has not significant- 
y changed. Agriculture, animal husbandry 
and allied activities Continue to contribute 
about half the net national product, 1966-67 
being an exception. The relative shares of 
‘mining, manufacturing and small enterprises’, 
‘commerce, transport and communications’ and 
‘other services’ have shown changes inter se 
as the following table would reveal: 


’We ought to make it clear that we are using the word ‘federal’ in a general sense. We are aware that several constitutiona 
lawy ers, including Dr. Ambedkar, who played an important role in the drafting of the Constitution, have said that th< 
Indian Constitution is not federal in the strict sense. Having regard to the powers which are vested in the Parliament ant 
the Union Government by the Constitution, particularly in relation to emergencies as prescribed in Parts X’VIP 
the Constitution of India, in a technical sense, in fedcral-cum-unitary. However, it is not necessary for our purpose; 
to enter into a discussion of this a.spcct of the matter- 
3—1 MSNCL/69 
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Table 2.1 ; Perceniage Distribution of Net National Output at 1948 -49 Prices 



1948-49 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Agriculture, animal husbandry and 
ancillary activities (*) ... 

49.1 

49.0 

47.9 

46.4 

38.40 

41.6 

2. Mining, manufactiuing and small enter¬ 
prises ...... 

17.1 

16.7 

16.8 

16.6 

18.2 

16.7 

3. Commerce, transport and communica¬ 
tions ...... 

18.5 

18.8 

18.8 

19.3 

20.0 

19.2 

4. Other sersnccs (‘) . . . . 

15.5 

15.7 

16.5 

18.1 

24.7 

23.8 

5. Net domestic product at factor cost 

100.2 

100.2 

100.0 

100.4 

101.3 

101.3 

6. .Net factor income from abroad 

-0.2 

.0.2 

0.0 

—0,4 

— 1.3 

— 1.3 

7. Net national product at factor cost 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


(*) Provisional. Figures have been obtained from the Central Statistical Organisation. 

(*) Including forestry and fishery. 

(’’) With better harvests in the two years following 1966-67, the relative share of agriculture has again come to near 
about a half. 

{*) Comprising professions and liberal arts, Government Service (.Administration). 


In recent years, the large fluctuations in the 
levels of agricultural production due to adverse 
climatic conditions, coupled with the slack in 
industrial production, have somewhat distorted 
the composition of the net domestic product; 
but there is little doubt that gradually the 
shares of the secondary and tertiary sectors 
have been moving up. 

2.11) Agriculture has shown a significant ex¬ 
pansion. Between ll)50-r)l and 11)66-67 the 
gross acreage under cultivation is estimated to 
have gone up by 23 per cent. Over the same 
period, the volume of agricultural production 
registered an increase of about 46 per cent and 
the average yield per hectare improved by 
about 11) per cent. Operationally, however, 
Indian agriculture still continues along tradi¬ 
tional lines, though use of fertilizers and 
mechanical aids, and cultivation of high-yield¬ 
ing varieties have liecn getting popular in more 
recent years. 'Fractors and pumping sets arc 
not entirely unknown to rural areas as they 
were some vears ago. 

2.20 Electricity generated has increased from 
().6 billion Kwh in I!).60-51 to 49.6 billion Kwh 
in 1968-69. Of the total sales of electric energy 
in 1968-69, industiT bought about 7,3 per cent 
and commercial users another ~> p>er cent. 
.Approximately 8 per (cut of the sales were for 
domestic consumption and about 6 per rent for 


Source: Economic Survey 1968—69. 

irrigation. 'Fhe remaining 8 per cent of the 
sales represents other u.ses such as public lighting 
and public works and sewage pumping. In 
rcaent years, the pattern of electricity consump¬ 
tion has shown little change except for the 
fact that aliout 69,000 villages have mjen electri¬ 
fied by the end of March 1969 as against 3,677 
in the beginning of the First Plan. Presum¬ 
ably, the use of electrical energy for agricul¬ 
tural operations has also been on the increase. 

2.21 The industrial base of the economy 
(oiilcl now lx* considered as fairly well-develop¬ 
ed. .Simultaneously, the industrial structure 
has been greatly diversified and strengthened. 
In addition to the traditional large-scale indus¬ 
tries, viz., cotton and jute textile, sugar, tea, 
paper and paper board and cement, a numl)er 
of new inaustrics including heavy electricals, 
heavy chemicals, petrochemicals, fertilizers, 
machine tools, automobiles and mechanical 
engineering industries have laeen established. 
The production of iron and steel has been 
substantially raised. Refineries have been set 
up. Aircraft manufacture has made progress. 
Railway rolling stock is being constantly aug¬ 
mented, almost all from indigenous sources, to 
meet the expanding requirements of rail trans¬ 
port. 

2.22 External economic relations have also 
shown noteworthy developments. Before the 
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out break, of the Second World War, India’s 
foreign trade followed the pattern of a colonial 
country. The major portion of our trade was 
with the United Kingdom and other Common¬ 
wealth countries. The country u.sed to export 
raw material and import finished products. 
The value of exports more or less balanced, 
or was made to balance, with the value of im¬ 
ports. Occasional and small surpluses in 
balance of payments were not unknown. The 
special conditions created by the Second World 
War and the post-war years coirverted Indepen¬ 
dent India into a substantial creditor country 
with comfortable foreign exchange reserves. 
The situation has now changed both in regard 
to the pattern of imports and exports and the 
countries with which we trade. In 1950-51, 
total imports amounted to about Rs. 651 crores 
against exports of about Rs. 601 crores. By 
1955-56, the level of imports rose to nearly 
Rs, 774 crores, but the exports remained almost 
stationary at Rs. 609 crores. The adverse trade 
balance which amounted to only Rs. 50 crores 
in 1950-51 went on increasing to about Rs. 42.^ 
crores in 1968-69. Thus, the overall deficit in 
balance of payments has grown and, in the 
process, has highlighted the problems of finan¬ 
cing external obligations. 

2.23 In our transport system, the railways 
have a pride of place—India’s railway system 
with a route kilometreage of 59,300 being the 
.second largest single railway net-work in the 
world. It is also the biggest nationalised 
undertaking in the country. The thirty-seven 
railway systems which existed in India in 1949 
have now been grouped into nine zones. Ovei 


the three plans, the passenger traffic increased 
by nearly 70 per cent and goods traffic by about 
120 per cent. Since 1947, there has also been 
considerable progress in road construction. 
Compared with 0.2 million motor vehicles in 
March 1947, over a million were plying on our 
roads by the end of March 1965. 

2.24 The country has now eight major ports. 
The traffic handled by these ports during 
1967-68 was 55.0 million tonnes as compared 
to 16.9 million tonnes in 1947-48, Our coast¬ 
line is also served by a large number of minor 
ports which together handle a coastal and over¬ 
seas traffic of about 9.8 million tonnes. Civil 
air transport operates through a network of 85 
aerodromes and carried 1.66 million passengers 
in 1966-67 as compared to merely 0.52 million 
in 1954-55; similarly cargo lifted by aircraft 
increased from 113 million kgs. in 1954-55 to 
518 million kgs. in 1966-67. The overseas 
communication service is responsible for the 
management of India’s external telecommuni¬ 
cation service. Besides two sub-marine tele¬ 
phone cables, 29 direct wireless telephone 
links, 35 direct radio telephone links, 7 radio 
photo services and 6 direct international telex 
services are now operating. Most of this is a 
post-Independence development. 

2.25 At the beginning of the First Plan, 4 
out of every 10 children in the age group 6—11 
years went to school. Today the ratio has al¬ 
most been doubled. Facilities for higher edu¬ 
cation, especially technical education, have been 
enlarged. The followdng table shows the pro¬ 
gress made so far: 


Table 2.2 : Progress of Education {1950 — 1969) 



Unit 

1950-51 

1965-66 

1968-69 

(estimate) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

. SchooUgoing children as per cent of children in 
respective groups : 

the 




(i) Primary stage (6-11 years) . 

Per cent 

42.6 

74.9 

77.9 

(ii) Middle stage (11-14 years) . 

• >> »j 

12.7 

30.3 

33.5 

{Hi) Secondary stage (14-17 years) 

• »» 

5.8 

16.7 

19.4 

2.26 Substantial progress has been 

made in 

sharply from 27 in 

1951 to 18 in 

1961. The 


rate and a rising life expectancy rate. The 
death rale per thousand of population declined 


average life expectancy at birth rose from 3S 
years in the forties to 41 years in the fifties 
Indications are that it has continued to rise ir 
the current decade also. From the point o; 
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view ot tlie (i(iiiiiuissioit'■) work, expectation of 
life at age 21 is tnoie relevant, in this legavil, 
whereas in the clctade 1911—,51 a male workei 
at 21 was expected to live lor another ‘!2 years, 
it) the decade 1951—(il he was expected to live 
lor anotlier 5(i years. 

2.27 Social wellatc schemes and schemes for 
welfare of hackward classes, including Schcdid 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes, is anoihei 
area rvherc rapid strides have been made. With 
a modest beginning in August 1953, when the 
Central Social Welfare Hoard was set up. the 
expenditure on Social Welfare in the 'i bird 
Tive 5car Plan aggiegatcd to about Rs. 19 
troies. SiniilaiK, the plan programmes have 
nnide specific prttvisions for welfaie of back 
tvard classes. As against an actual expenditure 
of about Rs. 2() crores in the First Plan and 
Rs. 91 ciores in the Second Plan, the outlay in 
the 'I'liircl Plan peiiod was of the oiclcr of 
Rs. 101 crotes. The emphasis in the pro- 
gianime h.is been to supplement the facilities 
in respect of tlie development of agricuitnie 
and cottage industries, ecfucation, medical and 
public healtli, so as to uplift the population 
falling in this category. Jn the field of educa¬ 
tion, in particular, almost all the State Go\- 
crnincnis and Union rerritories have taken 
steps to exempt the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Triltcs students from payment of 
tuition fees at various stages of education. 
Concessions have also been allowed to them 
for admission to technical and educational 
institutions. 

Distriimlional .Aspect.^ 

2.2S Thus, in the \eais since fuclcpciidcnce. 
the Indian economy has entered an expansion 
ary phase and its piodiictivc potential has been 
angmeincd. I'be average levels of money in 
comes have li.sen ajspreciably. J'hc disiributive 
aspects have, tlicueiore, acquired significanec 
both from tlie standpoint of the goals of social 
policy and management and legulaiion of 
money (lows. The official scries of uaiicin.il 
income aceonms do not give a break-up of the 
total national jjioduct in terms of factor in- 
eomes, lisliinalcs woiked out ftoin time to time 
by icseareh vvorkeis indicate that the share of 
prolits, rental and interest incomes in the total 
income has Ixten growing somewhat faster than 
that of wages and sal.irics. This is borne t;ni 
bv (lata on the lelalive sliatcs of ‘wages and 
s.ilaiies’ and ‘piolits before tax’ (inclusive ol 
intcrcsi and managing agent’s remuneration) 
in the total net output, in so far as the organis¬ 


ed inciustiial secioi is tonccined. In 1952- 
foi extnnplc, the sahiiies and wages constitui 
78 per cent and prolits befoie tax 22 per cc 
of the net output of the industritil sector, 
iigainst this, the respective percentages were 
and 35 in 1961-65'. This does not imply tl 
per capita carning.s of workers have gone clov 
The percentage of prolits tifter lax to i 
worth has remained more or less constant o’ 
this period. New cntrepreneuiship has he 
developing as the old has been remodelling 
'clf as tl result of egalitaritin pressures. 

2.29 While these changes on the distiil 
lional side have been taking place in cj 
towns and cities, villages too have not simf 
Iteeii silent spectators. The emergence 
peasant communities in difTcrent parts of t 
countiy with a tradition of land ownersh 
personal cnltivaiion or at letist personal sup 
vision over such opertitions, is another pror 
nent feature of the current scene. The 
groups, Bhuimhars and Rajputs, Kanimas ai 
Reddis, Liugayats and Vokkaligas, Ktinli 
Nayars and 'Tiltiyans, Juts and Aheers, ai 
Kalians and Nadtirs have acquired a new foe 
in rural society. They provide local Icadersh 
in most cases and control rural institutio 
which have been .set up alter Independcni 
A constant upward mobility of social grou 
and individuals right from the lower rungs 
the ladder, and ‘modernisation’ and ‘secularii 
tioiT of social life and culture have also irci 
witnessed. 

2-39 1 he foiegiiing .itcoinn of Indi; 
development raises lic)[)es and aspirati(.ms. 
much as it cretites lears and apprehensini 
On the cicdil side is the fact that a long it 
annual growth rate of the order of 3.8 per ce 
lias been achieved in spite of the clifTieulties 
the last twenty )ears c.g., bad agricultin 
se.isotis, difficulties in setting up industri 
units and the reconditioning of tho.sc alreac 
set lip, slioitages of industrial raw materia 
resulting in incieased unutilised capacit 

vvidcniiig ol the foreign exchange gap, distra 
tions on accoinu of international tcnsioi 
which used up latterly a portion of lesoiirc 
that would have hecn noimally .spent c 
clevelctpmout. increased population pressur 

(le.spondciuc in the vonnger generation liecaii 
of inaclec]naic employment cipenings, shortag 
of scicntiiic and technical skills, and diflicuhi 
iniroducccl by lising pi ices. ,\s one niov 

around in the eonntiy, one sees signs of i 
creasing self-reliance, whetliei it is in agricc 


‘Rv-jtoi l on ‘A I'niincvvork Ibr Invomcs and Prices Policy’ Ri-.scrvc Rank ol'India )>. 73. 
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luie or in small industry; in the more 
sophisticated areas of industrial development 
or in producing rolling stock for transportation; 
in complicated areas of ship-building or en¬ 
larging port facilities; or in building up insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning and scientific or 
technological research. The achievements 
within the constraints of a developing economy 
have, however, been overshadowed by what the 
people had expected to happen or w'ere made 
to believe w'ould happen. There has been, 
since Independence, a growing consciousness 
and a rising level of aspirations for better life 
all round. The more the democratic institu¬ 
tions reach out to the newly awakened, the 
stronger will be their urge to build up the 
country’s economy and share the fruits of 
development. Given the impetus which the 


deselopinental effort of the community has 
imparted and the sizeable gains achieved in the 
productive potentials of the economy, we feel 
that notwithstanding temporary set-backs and 
difficulties inherent in the very process of 
growth, the momentum and pace of growth in 
the country would show a marked improve¬ 
ment in the coming years over what has been 
the case so far. It will open larger opportuni¬ 
ties to the people for their economic betterment 
and social amelioration. 


2.31 We do not propose to discuss here the 
implications of these developments in the eco¬ 
nomy on the tasks assigned to us. We would 
rather they unfold themselves in the pages to 
follow. 



Annexure 


India : Progress 

Under the 

7'hree Five 

Tear and Annual Plans 1950- 

-51 to 

1968—69 



Unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-6G 

1966-67 1967-68 

1968-69 

(Estimates) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Central 









1, Population 

.Million 

361 

392 

439 

495 

502 

514 


2. Per capita income 

Rupees 

(19G0-61 

prices). 

284 

306 

326 

315 

313 

334 


3. Index of nationai income 

Base 

1950-51. 

10(1 

118.4 

143.8 

165.3 

170.0 

186.6 

NAt 

4. Indox of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. 

Do. 

100 

122.2 

146.1 

160* 

.\.\t 

•NAf 


5. Index of industrial produc¬ 
tion. 

Do. 

100 

133.8 

189.5 

275* 

XAt 

.\At 

•• 

C. Investment as per cent of 
national income. 


5.0 

8.0 

11.0 

H. 15* 

N.\ 

NA 

•• 

7. Domestic .savings :is per cent 
of national income. 

•• 

5.0 

7.0 

8.5 

11.12* 

8.o; 

.NA 


8. Pax revenue as per cent of 
national income. 

•• 

h.G 

7.7 

9.C 

14* 

.\A 

.\A 

•• 

Agruutlure 









1. roo<igraiii.s 

.Million 

tonnes. 

.54.9 

69 2 

82.0 

72.0 

75.0 

95.0 

98.0 

2. Oilseeds 

Do. 

5.1 

. ti 

7.0 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

8.5 

3. Sugarcane (in terms of gur) . 

Do. 

G.9 

7.3 

11.2 

12.1 

9.5 

10.0 

12.0 

4. Collon 

Million 

bales§ 

2.9 

4 0 

5.3 

4.8 

5.0 

5.6 

6.0 

.a. Jute 

Do. 

3..5 

4.5 

4.1 

4.5 

5.4 

6.4 

6.2 

G. Tea 

Million 

Kgs. 

277 

299 

321 

3(35 

369 

380 

418 

7. Nitj'ogennus fertilizers con¬ 
sumed. 

Thousand 

tonnes 

ofN. 

5G 

107 

210 

5')0 

840 

1150 

1400 

8. Phosphatic fcriilizer ron- 
sumed. 

Thousand 

tonnes 

of 

7 

13 

70 

1.30 

250 

400 

400 
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Unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

(Estimates) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Irrigation [ and Power 

1. Potential at outlets—gross . 

Million 

acres. 

23.81f 

6.5 

11.7 

17.3 

18.9 

20.9 

23.1 

2. Potential utilised—gross 

Do. 

23.811 

3.1 

8.3 

13.6 

15.2 

17.5 

19.3 

3. Electricity generated . 

Billion 

Kwh. 

6.6 

10.8 

20.1 

36,8 

35.0 


49.6 

4. Electricity capacity 

Million 

Kw. 

2.3 

3.4 

5.6 

10.2 

11.4 

13.111 

14.5 

Minerals 

1. Iron ore 

Million 

tonnes. 

3.0 

4.3 

1! .0 

24,5 

26.3 

27.0 

26.0 

2, Coal 

Do. 

32.8 

39.0 

55.7 

67.7 

70.9 

71.9 

69,5 

3. Petroleum refining capacity 

Do. 

0.2 

3.4 

6.1 

9.8 

11.9 

13.7 

16.1 

4. Crude oil ... 

Thousand 

tonnes. 

260 

340 

410 

3020 

4800 

5800 

5850 

Industry 

1. Cotton cloth 

Million 

metres. 

421.5 

6260 

6738 

7440 

7304 

7509 

NA 

2. Rayon yarn 

Thousand 

tonnes. 

2.1 

13.5 

43.8 

75.6 

80.6 

92.2 

108.0 

3. Paper and paper board 

Do. 

116 

190 

350 

560 

580 

628 

640 

4. Sugar 

Thousand 

tonnes. 

1134 

1890 

3029 

3500 

2147 

2248 

2900 

5. Nitrogenous fertilizers (in 

Do. 

9 

80 , 

101 

232 

308 

367 

550 

terms of N). 

6. Phosphatic fertilizers . 

Do. 

of PjOj 

9 

12 

.53 

123 

145 

195 

220 

7. Sulphuric acid 

Thousand 

tonnes. 

101 

167 

368 

662 

702 

846 

1020 

8. Caustic soda 

Do. 

12 

36 

101 

218 

233 

275 

314 

9. Cement 

Million 

tonnes. 

2.73 

4.67 

8.0 

10.8 

11.1 

11.5 

12.5 

10. Steel ingots 

Do. 

1.5 

1.7 

3.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

6.5 

11. Aluminium (virgin metal) . 

Thousand 

tonnes. 

4.0 

7.4 

18.2 

62.1 

72.9 

100.4 

120.0 

12. Machine tools . 

Rs. 

million. 

3 

8 

70 

294 

354 

283 

250 

13. Cotton textile machinery 

Do. 

NA 

40 

104 

216 

1,54 

115 

170 

14. Sugar mill machinery 

Do. 


2 

44 

77 

94 

84 

120 
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L'nit 

HtoO-.Bl 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1900-69 

'Estimates) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

15. Nfining machinery 

Ra. 

million 



0.6 

55* 

N.\ 

N.A 

NA 

IB. Diesel engines 

Thousand 

Nos. 

5.5 

10.4 

44.7 

93 

112.2 

113.0 

125.0 

17. Metallurgical equipment 

Thousand 

tonnes. 




11 

14.3 

18.0 

2.0 

18. Power driven pumps . 

'Lhousand 

Nos. 

3,0 

37 

109 

244 

311 

269 

325 

19. Electric motors . 

Tliousand 

hp. 

99 

272 

728 

1753 

2095 

2029 

2000 

20. .\luminium conductors 

Thousand 

tonnes. 

1.7 

9.4 

23,6 

40,6 

.52.7 

74.0 

70,0 

21. Bare copper conductors 

Do. 

5.0 

8.7 

10.1 

3.1 

1.7 

0,7 

NA 

22. .-Xutomobiles 

Thousand 

Nos. 

I()..5 

2.5.3 

,55.0 

70.7 

75.2 

67.9 

95.0 

23. Railway wagons 

Do. 


15,3 

8.2 

23, .5 

15,0 

1! ,9 

22.0 

24. Locomotives t 

Steam 

Nos. 

7 

179 

272 

203* 

180 

153 

130 

Electrical 

Do, 




64* 

59 

37 

75 

Diesel 

Do. 




.58* 

5,5 

126 

170 

2.0. Bicycles 

Thousand 

Nos. 

99 

513 

1071 

1574 

1719 

1673 

1900 

26. Electric fans 

Do. 

199 

287 

1059 

13.58 

1364 

1372 

1500 

27. Sewing machines 

Do. 

33 

Ill 

303 

430 

400 

367 

400 

20. Radio receivers . 

Do 

54 

102 

282 

COO 

761 

931 

1300 

Transport and Communkalions 

1. Railways Freight carried 

Million 

tonnes. 

93 

116 

1.56 

203 

202 

197 

203 

2. Commercial vehicles on road 

Tliousand 

Nos, 

116 

166 

225 

333 

351 

NA 

380 

3. Roads (surfaced) 

Thousand 

KM. 

157 

196 

236 

287 

295 

NA 

317 

4. .Shipping 

Million 

GRT. 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

1.5 

1.8 

1 .9 

2.1 

5. Post Offices 

Thousand 

Nos. 

36 

55 

77 

97 



102 

6. Telephones 

Do. 

168 

280 

465 

881 



1100 
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Unit 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

(Estimates) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Education 

I. Students in schools 

Million 

Nos. 

23.5 

31 3 

44.7 

64.8 

71.7 

75.2 

75.2 

2. School-going children as per 
cent of children in the res¬ 
pective age-groups: 

(a) Primary stage : 6-11 


42.6 

52.9 

62 4 

74.9 

79.9 

79.2 

77.9 

years. 

(b) Middle stage : Il-Hyears 


12.7 

16.5 

22.5 

30.3 

33.9 

34.2 

33.5 

(c) High/Higher Secondary 


5,8 

7.8 

11.1 

16.7 

19.0 

19.0 

19.4 

stage ; 14-17 years. 

3. Annual intake of engineering 
institutions : of which 

Thousand 

Nos, 

10 0 

16.4 

39.6 

72.7 

79.0 

73.6 

73.6 

degree level 

Do. 

4.1 

5.9 

13.8 

24.7 

28.0 

25.0 

25.0 

diploma level 

Do. 

5.9 

10.5 

25.8 

48.0 

51.0 

48,6 

48.6 

4. Admission to medical colleges 

Do. 

2.5 

3.5 

5,8 

10.5 


•• 

11.5 

Health 

1. Expectation of life at birth . 

Years 

35.3 

41.3 

45 8 

.50.3» 

51.9 

51.9 

NA 

2. Hospital beds 

Thousand 

Nos. 

113 

125 

186 

240 

247 

250 

256 

3. Doctors (Practising) 

Do. 

56 

65 

70 

86 

90 

96 

103 

4. Nurses (Registered) 

Do. 

15 

18.5 

27.0 

45,0* 

50.0 

55.0 

61.0 

5. Family Planning Centres 

Nos, 


147 

1649 

12138 

19684 

24523 

28448 

6. Primary Health Centres 

Nos. 


730 

2800 

5223 

5323 

4928 

4840 

Villages covered by National 
Extension Services 

Thousand 

Nos. 


143 

364 

565* 



NA 

Towns and villages electrified 

Do. 

3.7 

7.4 

24,2 

52.3 

55.2 

61.2 

NA 


NA. Not available. 

* Estimated figures, 
t Not available on 1950-51 base. 

t As given in the Approach to the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 

§ Bale=180 Kgs. 

U Position before the commencement of the Plan. Subsequent figures represent progressive totals. 
II After allowing for obsolete plants. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ECONOMIC TRENDS SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


The overall growth of the economy since 
Independence has affected the working class in 
more wa)s than one. A larger per capita 
availability of goods and services might help 
raise living standards provided the wage can 
buy these goods and services. This will depend 
upon the cost at which they are produced and 
made available, lloth would require an analy¬ 
sis of the general production and price move¬ 
ments, the behaviour of the consumer price 
index numbers, the state of monetary and fiscal 
discipline and balance of payments in the sys¬ 
tem, We propose to view these trends together 
to provide a better understanding of the 
changes in the Indian economic situation. 


Economic growth has also had its effect on 
employment. To the extent increase in em¬ 
ployment has lowered the dependency ratio 
per earner, it may have raised living standards. 
Employment trends hate a special significance 
to the working class c\en otherwise; the.se are 
discussed separately in the latter part of the 
chapter. 

Production Trends 

3.1 Table 3.1 below sets out the index 
numbers of agricultural production as well as 
production of foodgrains since Independence. 


Table 3.1: Indices of FoodgrainsIAgricultural Production 


(1949-50=100) 
July—June 



Year 



Production 
of food- 
grains 

Agricultural 

production 


Year 



Production 
of food- 
grains 

Agricultural 

production 


1 



2 

3 


1 



2 

3 

1947-48 




98.1 

99.2 

1961-62 

. 


• 

140.3 

144.8 

1948-49 




95.3 

93.6 

1962-63 

• 


• 

133.6 

139.6 

1949-50 




100.0 

100.0 

1963-64 

• » 


• 

136.5 

143.1 

1950-51 




90.5 

95.6 

1964-65 

» * 


• 

150.2 

158.5 

1951-52 




91.1 

97.5 

1965-66 

• • 


• 

120.9 

132.7 

1952-53 




101.1 

102.0 

1966-67 

• 


• 

123.8 

132.0 

1953-54 




119.1 

114.3 

1967-68 

• 


• 

159.9* 

161.8* 

1954-55 




115.0 

117.0 







1955-56 




115.3 

116.8 







1956-57 




120.8 

124.3 







1957-58 




109.2 

115.9 







1958-59 




130.6 

133.5 







1959-60 




127.9 

130.5 







1960-61 




137.1 

142.2 








•Final estimates. 


Source : Economic Survey. 1968-69. 
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Agricultural production as well as the 
output of foodgrains has been subject to sharp 
annual fluctuations due to variations in weather 
conditions. In the years immediately after 
Independence, \ariations in annual agricultural 
output and output of foodgrains were moderate. 
This was also the period when the statistical 
tools available at the disposal of Government 
were less refined than in later years. The 
period of the First Plan (19;’) I—,')6) turned out 
to be one of sustained iinprovetnetit resulting 
iti a measure of optimism about the country’s 
goal of self-sufficiency in food. Since the 
beginning of the Second Plan, production 
trends have been erratic in spite of an increase 
in the area under irrigation and other steps to 
improve production. The years 1965—67 wit- 


nc.sscd a sharp decline in the production of 
foodgrains and agricultural output in general. 
The difficulties created by shortage of food- 
grains arc too well known to be narrated. 'Fhe 
high level of foodgrains output achieved in 
1967-68 and sustained in the year 1968-69 has 
improved the current outloOk on the food 
front. It is hoped that given a concerted effort 
on the agricultural front, it would be possible 
to wipe out the country’s food deficit in the 
years to come and to minimise the instabilities 
arising on this account. 

ri.2 To have a better idea of the change, we 
should look at the five yearly moving averages 
of foodgrains production presented in the table 
below; 


Table 3.2 : Trends in Foodgrains Production {Agricultural Years) 

(Five-Year Moving Averages) 
(Figures in million tons) 


Years 

Output 

Years 


Output 

Years 

Output 

1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

2 

1950-54* 

56.4 

1954-58 . 


67.3 

1960-64 . 

80.4 

1951-55 

59.0 

1955-59 . 

• 

70.7 

1961-65 . 

82.9 

1952-56 

62.2 

1956-60 . 

• 

72.7 

1962-66 . 

80.9 

1953-57 

66.4 

1957-61 . 

• 

75.2 

1963-67 . 

79.4 



1958-62 . 

• 

77.3 

1964-68 . 

82.4 



1959-63 . 

• 

80.1 




* Against 1950-54 the average for the years from 1949-50 to 1953-54 has been shown. 


3.3 It is obvious that foodgrains production 
in the country has increased substantially from 
56 million tons at the beginning of the fifties 
to 82 million tons in 196'1—68. .Still, this rising 
trend in the level of foodgrains production has 
not made the imports of foodgrains less im¬ 
portant. We started with a food deficit on the 
eve of Independence and have not caught up 
since with the production required for our 
growing population. Whenever there has been 
a decline in foodgrains production, the pres¬ 
sures on marketable supplies have mounted 
both bcc.uise of the desire in rural areas to 


meet their growing needs as also to securt 
better prices. The impact of these factors ha; 
varied according to the intensity of crof 
failures. Shortfalls in domestic supplies were bj 
and large made good by imports in such a wai 
that the overall availability of foodgrains wa 
maintained, if not improved, over the cntiri 
period from 1947 to 1965. It was only in 196( 
and 1967 that net availability of foodgrains pe; 
head of population was, despite record level 
of food imports in these years, lower than th< 
level reached in the preceding years. 
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3.4 Changes in the level of industrial production are shown in the table below: 


Table 3.3 ; Indices of Industrial Production 1951-67* 


(1956 = 100) 


Year 



Index 

Year 


Index 

Year 

Index 

! 



2 

1 


2 

1 

2 

1951 

. 


73.4 

1957 


. 104.1 

1963 . 

. 167.3(129.6) 

1952 


■ 

75.6 

1958 . 


. 107.5 

1964 . 

. 177.8(140.8) 

1953 


• 

. 77.7 

1959 , 

• 

. 116.8 

1965 . 

. 187.7(153.6) 

1954 


• 

. 83.0 

1960 . 

• 

. 130 2(100.0)J 

1966 . 

. 192.6(152.4) 

1955 


• 

. 91.9 

1961 

• 

. 141.0(109.1) 

1967 . 

. 195.3(151.9) 

1956 


• 

. 100.0 

1962 . 

• 

. 152.9(119.7) 

1968 t . 

—(160.9) 


• Indices for the years 1947 to 1950 arc available but with a different base year. 


t Provisional. 

t Figures within brackets are in respect of the new series of the index of industrial production with 1960 as base. This 
series is based on production of 324 items as against 201 items in the old series and has a wider coverage especially 
in respect of the products of new industries. The new series (1960=100) shows a better rate of industrial growth 
but does not affect the conclusions which follow. 


3.5 Industrial production on the whole has 
been rising from year to year. This is indica¬ 
tive of a rising level of employment in the 
industrial sector. The rate of increase has not 
been consistent during the period. If the level 
of industrial production in certain period.s 
registered relatively small increases in the 
nggregaie, the causes of it have been dislocation 
in supplies of imported raw materials and 
components, and/or shortages of agricultural 
raw materials and demand for industrial pro¬ 
ducts. Taking the period as a whole the 
inhibiting influence of factors like power 
shortage, disturbances due to industrial con¬ 
flicts, transport bottlenecks, insufficient market 
demand and lack of credit facilities has been 


relatively minor and confined only to particular 
industries or regions. 

3.0 Trends in industrial and agricultural 
production reflect the rate of growth of nation¬ 
al and per capita incomes, in the main, the 
fluctuations in the levels of agricultural output 
have aflected national income. Notwithstanding 
these fluctuations, real national income has 
risen by about 73 per cent between 1947-48 
and 1966-07 and per capita income by 19.5 
per cent. The tentative estimates of national 
income for 1967-68 indicate a rise of the order 
of 9 per cent in the real national income and 
of over 6 per cent in per capita income over 
1966-67 as in the table below:— 


Table 3.4: Indices of National Income and Per Capita Income 


(1948-49 = 100) 
fiscal year 

Year 

National 
income at 
1948-49 
prices 

Per capita 
income at 
1948-49 
prices 

Year 

National 
income at 
1948-49 
prices 

Per capita 
income at 
1948-49 
prices 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1947-48 

. 

.. 

1956-57 

127.2 

110.4 

19-48-49 

100.0 

100.0 

1957-58 

125.9 

107.1 

1949-50 

102.0 

100.4 

1958-59 

134.7 

112.2 
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1 





2 

3 

1 




2 

3 

1950-51 





102.3 

99.2 

1959-GO 




137.1 

111.9 

1951-52 





105.2 

100.3 

19G0-61 




147.2 

117.5 

1952-53 



• 

. 

109.4 

102.4 

1961-62 




151.0 

117.9 

1953-54 



• 

• 

IIG.O 

10G.7 

1962-63 




153.8 

117.5 

1954-55 




. 

113.8 

107.3 

1963-64 




161.5 

120.6 

1955-56 

• 



. 

121.2 

107.3 

1964-65 




173,2 

126.6 








1965-66 




169.2 

120.9 








1966-67 

. 



174.0 

120.5 








1967-68 

• 



191,0* 

128.0* 


•Provisional figures computed on the basis of revised series. 


N.R.—'I'he indices of national and per capita income given above arc based on the figures given in the conventional 
series of national income estimates As from 1960-Gl onwards the revised scries of national income estimates 
are available. 

Source : Economic Survey, 1968-G9. 


Price Treiidi 

3.7 If the key role of agricultural output in 
(ieterniining the size and growth of the nation¬ 
al product is considered in relation to the fact 
that the bulk of agricultural produce consists 
of foodgrains, the influence of fluctuations in 
domestic supplies of foodgrains on prices and 
the economic situation in general becomes 
clear. The experience of the last twenty years 
show's that the level of foodgrains production 
determines also the general level of prices in 
the economy as reflected in the index of 


wholesale prices. The prices of foodgrains 
alfcct even more the cost of living indices, now’ 
termed as the consumer price indices (working 
class), because foodgrains form a substantial 
pumon of the workers’ consumption basket. 

3.8 Trends in the general price level and in 
the pike level of food aiticlcs and in the 
consumer price index (working class) over the 
period 1947 to 19(i7 are shown in the tables 
below in terms of the available series of index 
numbers. 


Table 3 5-A; F/ice Movements (1947—1952) 


Index of wholesale prices 

Working class 

(Base year ended August 

consumer price 

1939=100 

index 


(Base 1949 = 100) 

General Food articles 



1 





2 

3 


1947 

, 

. 



297 

292 

87 

1948 



. 

. 

367 

374 

97 

1949 





381 

389 

100 

1950 




. 

401 

410 

101 

1951 





439 

410 

105 

1952 





387 

360 

103 
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Table 3.5-B; Price Movements (1953 — 1967) 


Year 








Index of wholesale prices 
(Base 1952-53=. 100) 


Working class 
consumer price 
index 

(Base 1949-100) 

General 

Food articles 

1 








2 

3 


4 

1953 








106 

109 


106 

1954 








100 

98 


101 

1955 








92 

85 


96 

19,56 








103 

99 


105 

1957 








109 

107 


111 

1958 








111 

112 


116 

1959 








116 

118 


121 

1960 








123 

120 


124 

1961 







« 

126 

120 


126 

1962 








127 

125 


130 

1963 








133 

133 


134 

1964 







« 

148 

155 


152 

1965 








161 

166 


166 

1966 







* 

184 

189 


184 

1967 







• 

212 

238 


209 

1968 








210 

235 


215(P) 


P—Provisional 


3.9 Price movcincius since the adoption of 
planned decelopmcnt in 1951 have had two 
distinct phases viz,, (i) prior to 1956 and (ii) 
1956 and after. In the first there was a decline 
in prices, whereas in the second, there has been 
a continuous rise. It would be seen from I able 
.3.5-A that during 1947—52 the index for food 
articles rose by 2.3 per cent, but the general 
index moved up even faster. To a considerable 
extent, the rise in this period was conditioned 
by the inventory boom for raw materials which 
was directly attributable to the Korean War. 
It did not materially affect the prices of consu¬ 
mer goods and the consumer price indices over 
the period 1948—1956 oscillated within narrow 
limits. After the abatement of the internation¬ 
al tension, there was a decline in the prices of 
industrial raw' materials. Money supply in the 
First Plan period increased by just about 
Rs. 200 crores or by 10 per cent, compared to a 
ri,se of about 18.5 per cent in the real national 
income. External accounts were in a state of 
balance and the foreign exchange reserves were 
comfortable. 


3.10 Since 1956 (Tabic .3.5-B), however, the 
general index of wholesale prices has moved 
up continuously from 10.3 in 1956 to 212 in 
1967. The consumer price index rose by near¬ 
ly 100 per cent over the same period. Leaving 
aside last year when the trend W'as somew'hat 
arrested, this period can be divided into two 
phases: (i) 1956—61 and (ii) 1962—67. In the 
former, price increases were mild, the larger 
part of the price rise taking place over the 
latter years. The general index of wholesale 
prices moved from 126 in 1961 to 212 in 
1967. This increase was principally the result 
of heavy and continued upward rise in prices 
of foodgrains and other food articles. Com¬ 
pared to a rise of 68 per cent in the general 
index of wholesale prices, the index for food 
articles rose by about 98 per cent during 1961 
to 1967. The consumer price index rose by 
66 per cent, from 126 in 1961 to 209 in 196L 
Here again, the food items account for a 
greater part of the rise. 

3.11 A closer analysis of the movement of 
the food component of the consumer price 
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indices over the last six years has shown that 
apart from cereals which have a larger weight- 
age in the total food group, prices of other 
components, comparatively less important in 
terms of expenditure on them in the base year, 
have risen much more than those of cereals 
and have contributed in the aggregate to a 
rise in the index. Items like chillies, garlic, 
vegetables and fruits, could be cited as instances 
in point. However, ‘consumer resistance’ can 
operate in a significant manner in their case 
than in staple items like rice, wheat, jowar and 
pulses. 

.3.12 The disparate movement of prices of 
food articles and prices in general over the 
period since 1961 stands out in sharp contrast 
to the trends experienced in the earlier phases 


of price rise. Hitherto, price changes, though 
substantial during certain periods, had not 
materially altered the relative structure of 
prices in the .system. The level of the price 
index for food articles had remained, by and 
large, below the level of the general price 
index. To the extent price variations in cer¬ 
tain periods brought about shifts in price 
parities, these were largely, if not entirely, 
adjusted by subsequent trends. This has not 
been the case with the price movements since 
1961. Data given in the following table bring 
out this aspect. They indicate that the extent 
and character of price rise in recent years 
signify a definite and distinct change in the 
relative structure of prices, and consequently, 
in the commodity terms of trade between agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural sectors. 


Table 3.6 ; Relative Movements of Prices {1961-62 to 1967-68) 

(Index Numbers) 

AH Agricultural Foodgrains Manufactures Ratio of 
commodities commodities (Nov.-May) 3 to 5 

Year (April- (Nov.-May) 

March) 




1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1961-62 






125 

100 

100.4 

100 

100 

1962-63 






128 

102 

105.5 

102 

100 

1963-64 






135 

113 

116.1 

104 

108 

1964-65 






153 

132 

144.0 

112 

118 

1965-66 






165 

148 

150.5 

122 

121 

1966-67 






191 

175 

178.5 

132 

133 

1967-68 






213 

177 

222.8 

129 

137 

1963-69 






210 

NA 

201.2 

NA 

NA 


Note —The price indices for agricultural commodities and manufactures are for the time period Nov.-May 
each year so as to take into account the harvest season prices of agricultural products as per the 
procedure followed by the Agricultural Prices Commission in its Annual Report. Recent investiga¬ 
tions have shown that because of the staying power acquired by producers of agricultural com¬ 
modities, there is no special merit in watching price trends in particular months. But, even when 
the respective indices are examined over the whole year, the conclusions are not materially affected. 

NA Not available. 


3.15 In broad terms, the relatively greater 
rise in prices of foodgrains, compared to manu¬ 
factures as well as other agricultural commodi¬ 
ties, is a symptom of imbalance as between 
available supplies of foodgrains and demand, 
for reasons already mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs. This imbalance has indeed been 
the main factor responsible for the price rise 
in recent years. There have also been other 


contributory factors such as increases in money 
supply in relation to production, adverse 
‘capital-output’ ratios in the investments under¬ 
taken, stresses on account of increased defence 
expenditure, the shortages of agriculture-based 
industrial products and of manufactured goods 
dependent on imported supplies of raw 
materials and intermediate goods. 
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Fiscal and Monetary Factors grotvth of plan outlays and the pattern 

3.14 The overall impact of monetary factors financing them. The table below shows 

on the economic situation and on behaviour realised levels of plan outlays for each of 

of prices could be gauged with reference to the plans and their broad pattern of hnancing. 

Table 3.7: Pattern of Financing Plan Outlays 


(Rupees in crc 



First Plan 
1951-56 
(actuals) 

Second 
Plan 1956-61 
(actuals) 

Third Plan 
1961-66 
(actuals) 

Annual 

Plan 1966-68 
(estimated) 

1968-69 Fourt 

(proposal) Plan 196 
(proposi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Total Plan Outlay ... 

1960 

4672 

8577 

4352 

2337 

143! 

2. Financed through : 







(i) Domestic Budgetary Resources 

1438 

2669 

5021 

2157 

1154 

no; 

(«) External Assistance 

189 

1049 

2423 

1779 

876 

25 

(ill) Deficit Financing 

333 

954 

1133 

416 

307 

8! 


•Includes Rs. 2709 crores additional resources mobilisation in Fourth Plan. 


3.15 The First Plan was characterised by the price level. There was in addition a st 

conditions of alhround stability. Unlike the tantial expansion of bank credit. Altogetl 

plans that followed, it had to be expanded in the money supply with the public rose 

certain sectors when the price level was below Rs. 1,660 crores during 1961—66 i.e., by ne: 

what prevailed at the time the Plan was framed. 60 per cent or by about four times the rate 

The Indian economy started showing signs of which real national output increased. 1 

‘stretching’ and perhaps of uneven expansion was bound to have an inflationary impact 

in the period thei'eafter. The money supply prices, 

with the public rose from a level of about 

Rs. 2,217 crores at the end of 1955-56 to about 3.16 Since the early years of the Second PI 

Rs. 2,869 crores at the end of 1960-61. The foreign exchange reserves have been at a . 

rate of growth of real national income in this level. This, along with the type and scale 

period was, however, lower. With the excep- external assistance received from year to y( 

tion of the year 1957-58 when the national limited the scope for correcting domestic 

income at 1948-49 prices declined slightly, the flationary pressure through disinflation 

aggregate output in the economy was growing balance of payments deficits. The financ 

throughout the Second Plan period. The heavy of necessary developmental and ‘maintenai 

withdrawals of the foreign exchange reserves imports, coupled with increasing burdens 

during these years contributed further towards external debt servicing and repayment, 

moderating internal inflationary pressures. imposed further strains on foreign excha 

Plan outlays were stepped up and over the resources. Import policies have, therefi 

entire five-year period, deficit financing of the been continuously restrictive and have b 

order of Rs. 950 crores was resorted to. In tightened further from time to time. Still, 

spite of this, price increases were moderate due balance of payments difficulties gathe 

to the operation of the already noted counter- momentum and the rupee had to be devali 

balancing forces. The Third Plan witnessed a in June 1966 leading to a fresh rise in pri 

deceleration in growth. Plan outlays exceeded particularly of imported goods and, in coi 

projected levels; the growth of national income quence, of import based industrial costs. 1 

fell short of stipulated targets and the average larger defence outlays have in a measure : 

annual compound growth rate came to only contributed to the economic difficulties 

2.9 per cent. Despite renewed efforts for fur- recent years. The burden of financing defe 

ther resource mobilisation, deficit financing to outlays which became inescapable in the lai 

the tune of Rs. 1,133 crores became inevitable half of 1962-63 and thereafter has had the ell 

and this exercised its own upward pressure on of restraining the scale of new product 
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investments and of the resultant output and 
supplies. In brief, therefore, the heavy pres¬ 
sure on prices in recent years has been the 
result both of monetary and real factors. 

3.17 In the years 1965—67 the economy had 
plunged into industrial recession and its growth 
had come almost to a halt. The recession 
actually commenced in 1965-66 with very poor 
agricultural output and the harve.st of the 
following year was no better. This affected 
adversely the levels of industrial production 
as well as the buoyancy of Government reve¬ 
nues and availability of resources in general. 
External assistance too failed to come up to 
expectations. Financial stringency was aggra¬ 
vated under the circumstances in spite of 
postponement and even some lowering of 
developmental commitments, except those 
which were inescapable. In the face of these 
financial stresses, maintenance of monetary 
equilibrium was not easy and there was a fur¬ 
ther increase in money supply. This gave rise 
to almost a contradictory phenomenon viz., in¬ 
flationary recession. 

3.18 A measure of .relief has, however, come 
with the bigger harvest of 1967-68. The output 
of foodgrains in 1968-69 is estimated to be 
equally promising. Besides, the production of 
non-food crops is also expected to be higher. 
With expectations of improved agricultural 
production and a more assured supply of 
agricultural raw materials, industrial produc¬ 
tion has started picking up as from the second 
quarter of 1967-68. These trends, coupled with 
hopes of further successes on the agricul¬ 
tural front, give ground for optimism in regard 
to the economic conditions in the ensuing 
period. 

Employment Trends 

3.19 In analysing the post-war employment 
situation we note five distinct phases, broadly 
covering the periods 1945—51, 1951—56, 
1956—61, 1961—66 and post-1966. 

3.20 1945—51: The period of the Second 
World War was one of expanding employment 
opportunities. With the close of hostilities, 
arrangements had to be made for transfer of 
the defence personnel to civilian employment. 
These did not encounter serious difficulties 
since they meant no special hardship to persons 
in the labour force. The Rege Committee 
which apprehended the spectre of mass un¬ 
employment looming ahead was perhaps un¬ 
duly alarmed. While no reliable data are 
available for the years after its report and for 

5—1 MS/NCL/69 


the early years after Independence, it is gathered 
that the employment situation during this 
period was in a way easy. This was due to 
the expansion of Governmental activities and 
its multiplier effect on employment. The gen¬ 
eral exuberance in the country following 
Independence was an additional factor, though 
on a psychological plane. Special arrange¬ 
ments to provide favoured treatment to dis¬ 
placed persons did not create resentment in the 
rest of the population, not only because of the 
proximity of tragedies which displaced persons 
had suffered, but also because unemployment 
as a problem did not have the edge which it 
developed in later years. 

3.21 A Development Department was set up 
by the Central Government in the closing 
years of the Second World War, but it was 
actually wound up within one year. There 
were no special plans to generate fresh employ¬ 
ment, though arrangements were made through 
the Directorate General of Resettlement and 
Employment to assist employment seekers and 
certain priorities were also laid down. The 
number of persons seeking employment through 
this agency is no direct index of the level of 
unemployment, but the Employment Exchanges 
showed about 300,000 employment seekers on 
their registers at the end of this period. 

3.22 1951—56: Even as the country entered 
the stage of planned development in 1951, 
generation of employment was assumed to 
follow from development. Overt unemploy¬ 
ment was not considered to be so serious as to 
counter the development strategy itself. It was 
assumed that unemployment would taper ofl 
with growth of national income. The First 
Plan was conditioned by this approach, though 
it did attempt to estimate the employment 
effect of planned activities in certain sectors, 
By about the middle of 1953, however, un¬ 
employment became a matter of national con 
cern. Indications of the relative worsening oi 
the employment market were available through 
the data maintained by the National Employ 
ment Service. The size of the Plan had to be 
enlarged to accommodate schemes which were 
designed to generate additional employment. 

3.23 With the attention drawn to problem: 
of unemployment by developments subsequeni 
to the formulation of the First Plan, a stage 
was set for a fuller discussion of issues con 
nected with employment and unemployment or 
the eve of the Second Plan. Provision of ade 
quate employment opportunities, it was felt 
should become one of the main objectives o: 
the Plan. On the national plane, a systematii 
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assessment of the unemployment situation was 
undertaken. Estimates of backlog of un¬ 
employment, additions to labour force and the 
impact of plan projects on total employment 
were recognised as some of the many exercises 
required for plan formulation. 

3.24 1956—61: The employment policy of 
the Second Plan emphasised the choice of em¬ 
ployment-oriented techniques. From this view¬ 
point it recognised that while in certain new 
sectors highly capital-intensire techniques were 
technologically given, in other sectors changes 
in established technology that displaced labour 
must be avoided. Further, in the traditional 
sector, labour-intensive techniques should gen¬ 
erally be fostered to attain the employment 
targets of the Plan. What was sought to be 
achieved was to provide a remedy for absorbing 
the growing numbers in the labour force at 
suitable levels of income, but without neces¬ 
sarily jeopardising the building up of a wider 
base for gainful employment in future.' As 
against a backlog of unemployment estimated 
at 5.3 millions and new entrants at nearly 10 
millions, the employment potential of the total 
economic activity in the five years of the Second 
Plan was expected to cover an equivalent of 
the new entrants to the labour force. The aim 
was, therefore, a modest one viz., the preven¬ 
tion of a worsening of unemployment. 

3.25 Developments in the Second Plan period 
presented an employment picture which was 
clear in certain aspects, but hazy in others. It 
was clear, for instance, that in every State 
shortages continued to exist on the technical 
side. It was also clear that development result¬ 
ed in inter-Statc migration of unskilled labour 
due to (i) shortages in some areas or (ii) 
surpluses ‘pushing out’ workers from certain 
areas. The employment situation in different 
States, however, continued to be uncertain 
about the skills and numbers required for 
different plan activities. 

3.26 Paradoxically, certain types of involun¬ 
tary unemployment developed during the 
Second Plan period along with the generation 
of new employment. This happened in certain 
industries, particularly in engineering, as short¬ 
ages of raw material came to the surface 
resulting in involuntary unemployment. For 
altogether different reasons, the cotton textile 
industry was also suffering. In the midst of 
drawing up plans for augmenting employment, 
therefore, schemes which would give relief to 


workers in ca.ses where unemployment was 
forced on them had also to be considered. 

3.27 To provide additional employment to 
agricultural labour during the slack season, 
the Planning Commission formulated a pro¬ 
gramme of rural works. A pilot scheme was 
drawn up in the final stages of the Second Plan 
as a supplement to schemes formally included 
in it. The State Governments were requested 
to select rural areas which were most in need 
of such unemployment relief. 

3.28 1961—66: It is in this atmosphere that 
thinking on the Third Plan began. Work on 
better assessment of employment and unemploy¬ 
ment and on understanding the mechanism of 
employment generation had, in the meanwhile, 
made j)rogress. Unemployment estimates, 
though still unsatisfactory, were a shade better 
than those on which reliance was placed in 
framing the Second Plan. The National 
Sample Survey, after experimenting with differ¬ 
ent ways of measuring unemployment, 
standardised its methods for estimating the 
level of unemployment/underemployment. 
Adjustments needed for making the data from 
the National Employment Service more 
meaningful for understanding the changes in 
urban areas were also w’orked out. On this 
basis, the Third Plan estimated that the back¬ 
log of unemployment at the end of March, 
1961 was about 9 millions. 

3.29 The disturbing part of the appraisal of 
unemployment at the beginning of the Third 
Plan was the under-estimation of population 
increa.ses during the period and the consequent 
lower estimates of additions to labour force 
dining 1951—61. Added to it was the short¬ 
fall in physical terms in every area of develop¬ 
ment, particularly during 1956—61. The 
labour force was expected in the Third Plan 
period to increase by nearly 17 millions, and 
given the size and priorities of the Third Plan, 
it was not found feasible to generate adequate 
employment. Obviously, even the employment 
goal adopted in the Second Plan to prevent 
any addition to the back-log of unemployment 
could not be set for the Third Plan. 

3.30 The implementation of the Third Plan 
was affected by the happenings on India’s 
frontiers. The consec|uent increase in defence 
expenditure raised the prospects of employ¬ 
ment. The new level of public spending made 
it possible for a time to divert the country’s 


'Second Five Year Plan, P. 112-1H- 
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attention away from the problems of unemploy- generated in the Second and Third Plans has 

ment; and so did public pre-occupation on other suffered a set-back. This lack of activity, 

matters. But all along the employment coupled with the pressure of new entrants to 

situation continued to be difficult and assum- the labour force, explains some of the difficul- 

ed serious proportions towards the end of the tics wdiich one finds in the employment market 

Plan period. today. Recession during this period made it 

difficult for some industrial undertakings even 
5.31 Post 1966: The postponement of the to continue their normal working force, let 
Fourth Plan and the initiation of annual plans alone generate fresh opportunities for employ- 

normally should not have affected the level of ment. Earlier expansion of educational and 

unemployment if in framing the annual plans, training facilities has accelerated supplies of 

adequate concern for employment generation skilled manpower. Consequently, along with 

had been shown. However, planning in each the rising incidence of general unemployment, 

of these three years was confined to allocating the situation has worsened even for highly 

resources for different sectors of development skilled persons including engineers and univer- 

on the basis of the levels of expenditure reach- s’ty graduates, 

ed in the previous year, irrespective of prices. 

This in effect meant a curtailment of develop- .3.,32 The conclusions in the foregoing para- 

ment in physical terms. Constructional employ- graphs arc supported by the following data 

ment w’hich has been almost 20 to 25 per cent taken from the Fourth Five Year Plan 1969— 

of the total non-agricultural employment 74—Draft published recently. 

Table 3.8: Industry-wise Employment during 1961-68 


(Million) 


Industry 



Employment as 

in March of the year 



1961* 

1966* 

1966t 

1967t 

1968t 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Plantations, livestock, forestry, fishing, etc. 


0.85 

1.10 

1.13 

1.10 

1.10 

2. Mining and quarrying ..... 

• 

0.68 

0.66 

0.67 

0.65 

0.61 

3. Manufacturing ...... 


3.39 

4.26 

4.53 

4.43 

4.44 

4. Construction ...... 


' 0.84 

0.99 

1.02 

0.99 

0.90 

5. Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 


0.26 

0,35 

0.34 

0.38 

0.39 

6. Trade and commerce ..... 


0.25 

0.39 

0.49 

0.51 

0.53 

7. Transport, storage and communications . 

• 

1.81 

2.21 

2.21 

2.24 

2.24 

8. Services ....... 


4.01 

5.50 

5.80 

6.00 

6.12 

9. Total ...... 


12.09 

15.46 

16.19 

16.32 

16.33 


‘Covers all public sector establishments and non-agricultural establishments in the private sector employing 25 or 
more workers. 

fCovers all public sector establishments and non-agricultural establishments in the private sector employing 
10 or more workers. 


3.33 We now take a view of w'hat happened ment picked up between 1962 and 196,5 for a 

since Independence in the inter-related areas of short time. Though in relation to additions 

employment and real w’agcs. F’rom a relatively to labour force the opportunities were inade- 

comfortable position upto 1953, the employ- quatc, the period of the Third Plan seemed to 

ment market started showing signs of strain be somewhat tolerable. Real wages improved 

with minor variations right upto somewhere fairly fast in the years since Independence upto 

around 1962. For reasons explained, employ- the end of the First Plan both as a result of 
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increase in money earnings and later in the 
period because the price situation was favour¬ 
able. Since 1950, real wages have been showing 
a downward trend. The result has been that 
the major gains secured between 1952 and 1955 
could not be retained in the following years. 
From the reports of the committees appointed 
for the purpose of fixing minimum wages for 
industries scheduled in the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, it would appear that considerations 
of the employment situation have not been 
taken as relevant except to the extent that the 
prevailing wage rates in the locality had a 
bearing on their recommendations. The com¬ 
mittee’s work could be considered to have been 
influenced by employment market considera¬ 
tions to the extent the prevailing wage rates 
have a relationship with the employment 
market. In the case of other industries, indus¬ 
trial tribunals do not appear to have considered 


the impact of their recommendations on em¬ 
ployment. Actually, as a result of the regula¬ 
tion and fixation of wages through institutions 
and arrangements made since Independence, 
money wage trends do not reflect the trends 
in the employment market. While this has 
given a certain measure of protection to the 
employed workers, the employment market it¬ 
self could not be cleared off. 

3.34 Ihe economic changes described in the 
foregoing paragraphs have affected the com¬ 
munity as a whole, although their impact on 
different sections of it has, indeed, varied. 
Changes in production, prices and wages as 
also those in the social setting described earlier 
have influenced the working class. A synoptic 
view of how the worker has adapted himself to 
the total change in his environments follows in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER 4 


INDIAN WORKER—ADAPTATION TO CHANGE 


We have discussed in the foregoing chapters 
the developments that have influenced the evolu¬ 
tion of the personality of the Indian worker. 
Our Constitution, its Preamble and Directive 
Principles have provided the philosophy and 
socio-political framework for economic develop¬ 
ment. The planning process has facilitated the 
grotv’th of industry. A labour policy has been 
evolving through the institutional framework 
built up for its formulation. Iinpletnentation 
is being gradually improved on the basis of 
tripartite consultations. Apart from these 
factors, the impact of political forces and social 
change is affecting the workers’ life. A new 
worker is emerging within the category of ‘in¬ 
dustrial labour’ with distinct urban character¬ 
istics and social mobility. Some of these influe¬ 
nces have reached the rural workers also. To 
record the nature and extent of these changes, 
we have used the reports of (i) the Study Group 
on Sociological Aspects of Labour-Management 
Relations, (ii) the Study Group on Tribal La¬ 
bour, and (iii) the Committee on Working Con¬ 
ditions of Sweepers and Scavengers, all appointed 
by us. The impressions gathered by some of us 
during field visits have also been drawn upon. 

Industrial Change 

4.1 The Indian industrial landscape has 
changed perceptibly in the last twenty years. 
Prior to Independence, apart from a fairly ex¬ 
tensive network of railways, plantations, mines, 
cotton and jute textiles, sugar and cement fact¬ 
ories, among the more important industrial 
ventures in the country were three steel plants, 
with a total capacity of 1.5 million tons of steel 
ingots, and a few engineering units. Today the 
complex of industry has changed. Assam no 
longer means just tea; it means also fertilizers, 
chemicals, oil refining and distribution, electri¬ 
city generation and engineering. Nor does Ker¬ 
ala mean cashew processing, coir manufacture 
and plantations; a prosperous fertilizer and 
chemicals industry is growing up as are petro¬ 
chemicals, oil refining, and sliip-building. The 
fate of Rajasthan is tlianging; sophisticated in¬ 
dustries for the manufacture of ball-bearings, 
synthetic fibres and electromagnetic and elec¬ 
tronic instruments are coming up. Andhra Pra¬ 
desh is no longer confined to agriculture and 
tobacco; it now has fertilizers, chemicals, ship¬ 
building and other industries. Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa too are claiming a place on the cou¬ 


ntry's industrial map. Older centres are diver¬ 
sifying. Ilombay-Poona, Surat-Baroda, Durgapur- 
Asansol, Ahmodabad, Bangalore and their sur¬ 
rounding areas, Hyderabad and its environs, the 
region around Madras and beyond are all 
having a greater measure of industrial activity. 
Kanpur no longer means mere textiles and 
leatlier; iniits inanufactining machine tools, 
transpori equipment, aeronautics, plastics and 
heavy chemicals are coming up. Small scale 
units in Pun jab/Haryana manufacture a wide 
range of products such as woollen and cotton 
icxiiles, steel rolling, agricultural implements, 
automobile pai is and cycles. There is evidence 
all around to sliow that many centres of Indus 
trial ac tis ity aie shifting from non-durabie good: 
to durable consumer industries, such as setvinj: 
macitines, electric fans and radio components 
I'hese are symbols not only of increased indus 
trial oulpul, but also of a fair diversification ol 
the industrial structure. On account of the ex 
pansion in industries, employment in registerec 
factories increased from 2.9 million in 1951 tc 
4.7 million in 1966, and in mines from 0.55 mil 
lion to 0.70 million. In plantations, there ha 
been a marginal change. The number of womer 
in factories increased from 0.29 million in 195' 
to 0.3() million in 1966. In traditional industries 
their proportion has fallen, but in several non 
manual occupations such as in industrial, com 
niercial and trading firms, employment of womei 
has giown more than proportionately. 

Evolution of Labour Policy 

4.2 4 he main postulates of labour polic 
operating in the country in the last twenty year 
could be summed up as follows: 

(1) Recognition of the State, the custodia: 
of the interests of the community, as th 
catalyst of ‘change’ and welfare pre 
grammes. 

(2) Recognition of the right of workers t 
peaceful direct action if justice is denie 
to them. 

(3) Encouragement to mutual settlement, co 
Icctivc bargaining and voluntary arbitr; 
tion. 

(4) Intervention by the State in favour c 
the weaker party to ensure fair treatmer 
to all concerned. 
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(5) Primacy to maintenance of industrial 
peace. 

(6) Evolving pannership between the emplo¬ 
yer and employees in a constructive ende¬ 
avour to promote the satisfaction of the 
economic needs of the community in the 
best possible manner. 

(7) Ensuting fair wage standards and provi¬ 
sion of social security. 

(8) Cooperation for augmenting production 
and increasing ‘productivity’. 

(9) Adeejuate enforcement of legislation. 

(10) Enhancing the status of the worker in 
industry. 

(11) Tripartite consultation. 

4.3 The Eirst Plan adumbrated these princi¬ 
ples and they were reaffirmed in successive Plans. 
In giving effect to them in practice, the accent 
has been on reciprocity and mutuality of obliga¬ 
tions and recognition of workers’ contribution 
to production and productivity. A subtle 
change in emphasis with regard to modes of 
settlement of disputes in successive Plans is also 
discernible. Legalistic approach is gradually 
yielding place to voluntary bilateral arrange¬ 
ments. Strengthening of trade unions to secure 
better labour-management relations has also 
been a part of this approach. 

4.4 The tripartite consultative machinery for¬ 
med during the Second World War has now 
grown into an oft resorted instrument for for¬ 
mulation of labour policy. Though its role is 
advisory, its deliberations have had a distinctive 
influence on the policies and the manner of 
their implementation and in reaching many 
voluntary arrangements. Labour Ministers get 
together periodically for reviewing policy and 
exchanging views on administrative matters. A 
labour administration machinery, including an 
elaborate institutional set-up under the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act, 1947, has been built up. 
Wages policy generally has not operated to the 
disadvtintage of the economy, though labour, 
which is its main beneficiary, has had reason to 
expect that the policy could have been more 
liberally interpreted and applied. Other areas 
where significant developments have taken place 
in pursuance of the Directive Principles embo¬ 
died in the Constitution are social security and 
labour welfare, for both of which new enact¬ 
ments have been passed and old legislation 
amended to provide for greater coverage and 
extension of facilities to an increasingly larger 
number of workers. 


Impact of Political and Social Forces 

I..7 I'orming of trade unions and the shaping 
of their activities by the political workers and 
their philosophy, were not entirely unknown in 
tlie past. Tliey liave acquired new dimensions 
with the advent of Independence and the envi¬ 
ronment w'hich the political system has operated 
in or has cretited for itself. Though unions are 
•apparently free from organisational ties with 
political parties, the association of many unions/ 
federations with politics through ideology and 
leadership cannot be denied. Such ties have led 
to fragmentation of unions, to inter-union and 
intra-union rivalries, and some confusion in the 
minds of the rank and file of workers. Despite 
the fact that unions have grown in number, the 
average membership per union is declining. A 
demand for freeing unions from political influ¬ 
ence is gaining ground and assertions about 
their autonomous character in relation to their 
ideological political partners are frequently 
made. We will revert to this aspect in some 
detail later. 

4.G A major change on the social side has 
been brought about by the Hindu Code with 
its two important components: the Hindu Suc¬ 
cession Act, 1953, and the Hindu Marriage Act, 
1956. The first gave women equal rights with 
men in the matter of succession to and holding 
of property; the second struck at the root of 
polygamy and provided for divorce with alimony 
and maintenance. The joint family system is 
losing its hold, more particularly in urban areas 
where provision for social security by the State 
is encouraging nuclear families; because of the 
grow th of nuclear families, demand for impro¬ 
vement of social security provisions is also gain¬ 
ing in strength. 

Evolution of Industrial Labour 

4.7 The Whitley Commission had observed 
that most industrial areas had growm into multi¬ 
lingual microcosms, diverse in the structure of 
their population. They consisted of recruits 
from different parts of the country. The great 
majority of factory workers were, at heart, vil¬ 
lagers because they were born and brought up 
in the villages. They had village traditions and 
they retained contacts ^vith the villages and 
hoped to return to them. But they were not 
all agricultural w'orkers serving a brief spell of 
industrial work in the city. The artisan group 
among the village population sought employ¬ 
ment in textile factories, tanneries, railway 
workshops and other places of urban industry; 
they looked back rather to village crafts than to 
village fields. 
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4.8 Factory workers retained their village 
connection in the early years for several reasons. 
I'hey were not prompted by the lure of city life 
or by any great ambition. Opportunities for 
employment of women and children in towns 
were relatively scarce and workers were strangers 
to the new environment where they could not 
establish a permanent home. The joint family 
system took care of the women and children of 
migrants. The desire for returning to them and 
retaining interests in the land brought them 
back to where they belonged. Also the factory 
worker contrasted the scenes in which he had 
to live with the memories of his native place 
and cherished constantly the hope that, sooner 
or later, he could leave the city finally behind. 
In cities he was in a milieu of strange traditions, 
or no traditions at all. 

4.9 In the years since the Whitley Commis¬ 
sion reported, the situation had undergone a 
change. The Rege Committee observed in 1946 
that the working class had become more stabi¬ 
lised and organised. Its ties with villages, which 
the Whitley Commission valued and sought to 
regularise, had been loosened. During this 
period, there was a greater concentration of 
working class population in industrial areas 
and this led to the rise of an industrial proleta¬ 
riat in most cities. Workers were prepared to 
stick to the town to a greater extent than before, 
to fight for their legitimate rights and to seek 
livelihood in urban rather than in rural areas. 
The growth of population and increasing pres¬ 
sure on land and difficulties in obtaining liveli¬ 
hood in villages were some of the contributory 
factors. On the analysis of the Rege Committee, 
‘stabilisation’ of labour force in principal indus¬ 
trial cities, therefore, was a matter of compul¬ 
sion rather than of choice.' 

4.10 Over the last twenty years, the trend 
towards the stabili.sation of industrial labour has 
been further strengthened. A worker today is 
far more urban in taste and outlook than his 
predecessor. The idyllic notion of a “village 
nexus” which found favour with the Whitley 
Commission, even though it hindered the work¬ 
er’s commitment to industry, has receded to 
the background owing to the positive measures 
undertaken in the interest of industrial labour 
recounted elsewhere. Even in the more distant 
plantations, settled labour is more in evidence 
now; in fact, the claims of such labour for 
employment has been creating a situation need¬ 
ing Governmental intervention in the last twelve 
years. 


4.11 In the past, turnover of labour and 
casual work were not merely a result of lack of 
commitment on the part of w'orkers, but also of 
the employers’ reluctance to bear the burden 
implied in hiring permanent labour. As indus¬ 
try expanded to include a wide variety of skilled 
and un.skilled jobs, industrial work ceased to be 
the monopoly of migrants from villages. Young 
persons in urban families traditionally averse to 
accepting factory environment have been seek¬ 
ing employment there. In most cases, they were 
positively pulled by the relatively attractive 
wages and opportunities offered by industry. 
Xor were urban workers alienated from the 
ettmmunity bonds, as the basic social groups 
with whom they liked to mix were located near 
their areas of work. When employers began 
ollering incentives for regularity and producti¬ 
vity, even rural migrants reduced the frequency 
and duration of their visits to villages. Recent 
surveys in several industrial centres bear this 
out. As minimum facilities came to be provided 
and measures for social security began to be 
undertaken, workers were increasingly attracted 
bv them and lack of commitment bepme a less 
serious problem. Studies on industrial workers 
in cities like Bombay, Poona, Delhi and Jam¬ 
shedpur, where the question of commitment has 
been investigated more recently, show that the 
earlier migrants have an urge to go back to the 
village but the later ones show increasing com¬ 
mitment to urban life and factory work. The 
age of the tvorker is also a factor, urban attrac¬ 
tions working more strongly on the young. 
This is more or less true in expanding urban 
industrial centres all over the couritry. Thus, a 
vast majority of the w^orkers in cities are ^com¬ 
mitted to factory jobs. In older industries, a 
second or even third generation of workers has 
emerged. A self-generating w’orking class with 
its roots in the industrial environment in which 
a worker is born and bred is growing in 
strength. 

Worker in his Setting 

4.12 The industrial worker of today has 
acquired a dignity not know'n to his predecessor 
He is no longer the unskilled coolie” of the 
davs gone by, engaged in an unending struggle 
to eke out his existence, neglected by societt 
except for his labour, and with very limited 
aspirations. He has now a personality of hii 
own. He shares the benefits, albeit meagre 
w'hich a welfare state with a vast populatior 
and inadequate resources can offer, and somt 
more. He enjoys a measure of social security 
he is secure in his employment once he enter 


‘See Main Report of the Labour Investigation Committee, 1958 Print, p. 68. 
>The term ‘Coolie’ is now banned for official use. 
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ii; he {'aniiot be dismissed unjustly and has been 
given statutoi) jtrotection against ictrcnchiiient 
and la)-ofI. All this, however, does not mitigate 
his worries about the future of his dependents, 
the employment situation in the country being 
difficult. In the days since Independence, there 
has been a continuous rise in his money earn¬ 
ings. Several netv amenities arc a part of his 
working life both because of legislation and akso 
because the conditions of the new industries 
require the provision of these facilities. Increase 
in money earnings has not been without strug¬ 
gles nor has it necessarily improved his standard 
of living. 

1.1.3 With the changing industrial landscape 
of the country, growth of new industrial town- 
.ships and dispersal of activity, a process of indus¬ 
trial ‘culturisation’ [)f working cla.ss has .set in. 
New w'orking class areas ha\e come into being 
and old ones are expanding. In the new areas, 
adaptability to this cidture naturallv depends 
on the extent and strength of the workers’ links 
with rural mores. Yet, assimilation with a new 
w’ay of life has not been necessarily slow. Our 
observation visits have revealed changes in 
workers’ day-to-day life and these we consider 
w'orth recording. Though somewhat impres 
sionistic and lacking in quantitative precision, 
they are borne out by the writings of a cross- 
section of social observers of the Indian scene 
as a whole. We may start with understanding 
changes in the workers’ basic reciuiremcnts. 

•1.14 Food.—The consumption pattern prevail¬ 
ing in a worker’s home at many centres .show's 
evidence of significant change. Readymade food 
is more common than in the past. Bakeries have 
thrived; they have reached areas in wdiich use 
of wheat and wheat products w'as restricted to 
the higher income groups. New food habits 
have been brought about no doubt by the pat¬ 
tern of availabilities in the country. High prices 
of some commodities have pushed down their 
consumption. Change in consumption modes is 
reflected even in the manner of cooking. As 
wheat preparations are finding place in South 
Indian kitchens, rite preparations common in 
the south have travelled north. Eating habits 
in the large industrialised centres have become 
more cosmopolitan than before. The role played 
bv subsidised industrial canteens, where they 
exist, has not been intonsiderablc. Cooking 
media have changed and so have fuels. Char¬ 
coal, kerosene oil and pressure stoves are slowly 
making their appearance rephicing firewood and 
cowdung cakes. Electricity and gas are not only 
within the tvorker’s aspirations, but also in actual 
use though among the relatively better off 
workers. 


d.lo Clothing.—.Stirlorial changes are no less 
in evidence. 4’he traditional pre-Independence 
tlrcss made out of cloth rough in texture is 
making way for neat shop-floor w'orking dress. 

w’orker can now afford medium and fine varie¬ 
ties in clothing. He also has spare clothes to 
wear when away from the w'ork environment. 
He prefers trousers and pyjamas to his tradi¬ 
tional apparel. Eoot-w’ear, a sign of affluence in 
the past, has now become a necessity. These 
( flanges have in turn affected the clothing habits 
of women. They have taken to readymade gar¬ 
ments. Man-made fibres are a common 
ceremonial wear. They want their children to 
appear smart. 

4.1 fi Housing.—1 he working class house-tenc- 
meni has not escaped the changes either, though 
in many industrial areas, workers still live in 
single room tenements in unhygienic surround¬ 
ings. 'I'hey consider their efforts to improve 
these so unrew'arding that a sense of resignation 
has developed. In some centres, by sending 
their representatives to civic bodies, they have 
been able to get their grievances redressed to 
the extent the finances of the local authorities 
permit; and the.se are slender by any standard. 
The doun-ahs in the coal mines, the ahatas of 
Kanpur, the labour camps in Bombay, shan- 
lics of the South and basils in the eastern 
region have not materially altered in their 
appearance; if anything, they arc uglier than 
before and more crowded. New constructions 
which have come up are already showing signs 
of overcrowding. In many new private and pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings which have sprung up in 
industrially virgin areas, the more fortunate 
among the w'orkers arc provided with good 
company housing; but compared to the total 
number of industrial w'orkers in the country 
who require to be housed, the number of those 
w'ho are thus housed is small. The Subsidised 
Industrial Housing Scheme for factory workers 
and welfare funds for wmrkers in coal mines, 
mica mines, plantations and docks have attemp¬ 
ted to provide improved housing. But the 
number of houses thus provided is small. The 
progress in both cases has been slow. Then 
there arc innumerable small undertakings in 
the industry, mining and plantation sectors 
which just cannot afford to house their workers. 
And they are a source of major concern to the 
authorities. On construction sites, and in the 
last twenty years construction activity has grown 
in importance, the situation is even more intole¬ 
rable. But even in this dismal surrounding, the 
w'orkor endeavours to keep himself clean. Real 
change is seen inside the tenement. Earthen 
pots have been replaced by aluminium or brass- 
ware; pieces of crockery arc not an unusual pos- 
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session. There are also items of furniture, such 
as charpoi, a bench or a chair and mosquito 
net. Radios/transistors/watches are often the 
proud possessions of not a few. 

4.17 Miscellaneous.—Kntertainment has as¬ 
sumed a different form. ‘Secularisation’, a by¬ 
product of industrial culture, now informs 
workers’ activities outside the place of work. 
Religious plays and bhajans have been replaced 
by clramas with a distinct social content. The 
religious tone of ceremonials such as birth, mar¬ 
riage, and death is subdued. Competitions, 
indoor and outdoor games, and lectures on poli¬ 
tical themes attract workers. There is more 
community participation in recreation than 
before. A child is no longer looked upon as a 
gift of God and family planning is not shunned. 

worker is conscious that it is a stifer proposi¬ 
tion to invest in the betterment of a small 
family than to spread his earnings too thin 
over a larger one. He is now accustomed to get 
himself treated for his ailments. The contribu¬ 
tion he gives to the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme has made him conscious of them and the 
treatment he receives. We came across several ins¬ 
tances where workers demanded injections or a 
specific brand of medicine when the doctor had 
prescribed something else. They consider this 
demand a part of the return for their contribu¬ 
tion. Industrial diseases, for various reasons, 
continue to harass workers, especially in the 
mines, despite preventive measures. Though on 
contracting a disease a worker is entitled _ to 
compensation under the law, the fear of losing 
his job on being declared medically unfit on this 
account discourages him from seeking early treat¬ 
ment and undergoing a medical check-up. 

4.18 I'he process of urbanisation has in turn 
led to difficulties in three other areas: (a) 
transport, (b) civic amenities and (c) distribu¬ 
tion controls. We now refer in brief to these 
aspects. 

4.19 Transport.—The distance between the 
place of stay and the place of work is an im¬ 
portant factor which affects work attitudes. 
Where workers reside far away from the fac¬ 
tory, the irritation of travelling in overcrowd¬ 
ed buses/trains is reflected in their efficiency. 
The time spent in w'aiting and travel to and 
from the place of work also eats into the hours 
available to the worker outside the factory. 
Ow'ning a modest conveyance is common in 
many centres where distances are manageable, 
but impracticable in others where the industry 
is concentrated and residential areas are far- 
flung. Some employers provide subsidised con¬ 
veyance for workers or offer to contribute to 
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the purchase of season tickets but these prac¬ 
tices have yet to gain wider currency. Housing 
and transport often constitute a joint problem 
to be tackled. To stay near the place of work 
in established industrial centres is to continue 
in slums. Housing within walking distance of 
areas of work becomes prohibitive in rent be¬ 
cause of the cost of land on which they have 
to be built. To move away means facing trans¬ 
port difficulties. 

4.20 Civic Amenities.—Among civic incon¬ 
veniences which workers have to put up with, 
lack of sanitation is the most important. In¬ 
sanitary environments seriously affect workers’ 
health ami impair their efficiency. There is 
growing pressure on all sanitary services in 
urban centres. Industrial waste and effluents 
add to this pressure. In sttme areas, municipal 
authorities have been unable to catch up with 
the lequirements of industrial development. 
Educational and health facilities lag behind. 
Street lighting is inadequate. These inconve¬ 
niences have been creating difficulties between 
employers and workers. The insistent demand 
from workers for a .separate township, wher¬ 
ever feasible, is matched by the employers’ in¬ 
ability to meet it. 

4.21 Distribution Controls.—Workers com¬ 
plain that considerable time and energy are 
wasted in confonning to Governmental res¬ 
trictions on distribution of essential commo¬ 
dities. which indeed are common to the com¬ 
munity as a whole, because of shortages deve¬ 
loping in the economy. Loss of energy was a 
point of complaint even in the early days; but 
to it has now been added consciousness about 
lo.ss of time. One can see in any city queues of 
workeis for purchasing rice, fish, cooking me¬ 
dium, kerosene, sugar and the like. On occa¬ 
sions, even a long wait in the queue does not 
produce results. These disappointments which 
are also shared by his family mendters material¬ 
ly condition the worker’s attitude to work. 

The New Worker 

4.22 The social composition of laboui is un¬ 
dergoing a change. Labour is not restricted to 
certain castes and communities. Apart from 
the fact that caste and occupation have always 
interacted and the relation between the two 
has been ‘elastic’ in our society, social mobility 
today accounts for the emergence of a mixed 
industrial work force. While in traditional in¬ 
dustries this change is slow, one cannot escape 
noticing it in .sophisticated employments such 
as engineering and metal trades; oil refining 
and distribution; chemicals and petro-chemi- 
cals; machine tools and machine building; and 
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s)nihetics and in many white-collar occupa¬ 
tions. The Irackgrouiid of the interinediar.e 
and luivcr cadres in the latter industries is 
oveuviicbiiiiigly urban; their level of educa- 
ii ;ii is liiffher. They come from middle or 
l a-.ci niiddie classes comprising stnall shop¬ 
keepers, petty urban landlords, lower echelons 
of jtabiic service and school teachers and pro- 
fessu-iiia) groups. They have a pronounced poly¬ 
gon character. 

l.Sfi T he old social barriers are breaking 
doisn. Tt is now common to find the son/ 
d lugJuer of a spinner or a weaver working 
side by side in a chemical or a pharinaceutical 
frrtory \‘'ith the son/daughter of a person of 
ail aul'er generation for tvhom factoiy or mill 
trork except in clerical or sunervhoiy cate- 
gorkis nns taboo. The old distaste airtong cer- 
tahi groups for manual tvork is gradually 
v/oaring off, becau.se the groups themselves have 
not I'eiained tlieir separate identity as of old 
and because jobs are no longer wholly manual. 
The impact of this change is seen not only at 
tlic place of work, but also in home.s where 
earning members have established parip. with 
seniors in the family and seek and ret iprocafe 
social calls from colleagues in the oiate ol vettrl:.. 
At one time, income levels divided tlie tvork- 
ing class and the middle class; status conscious¬ 
ness was dominant. The sharp line that used 
to divide the worker from a clerk is non visrb'e 
no longer. 

■1.2 r Higher . skills and educationn!. o quir : 
ni .nts expected of worirers in modern facto,rir:S 
nnd belter w.age levels consequent on tii<:'ra hr'e 
L.ended to blur further the traditiomd distinc¬ 
tions between manual and non-rnanual wor¬ 
ker;. 7’he .social and political climate i.n the 
country has had its otvn effect on the prot.e.ss. 
.AtTauist the background of a rising tempo of 
hiduurialisatinn, the society has acquired a 
b'’ .c" sense of dignity of laltour, though some 
1 ■; 'h'-' like scavcn.ging and tanning where the 
I i.s disagreeable still continue to be pe.t- 
1 . ”.d Oil a hereditary basis and arc looki'd 

d’wii upon. The demand in their case is that 
the .society should help in making these trades 
less ‘tinde-in’. Workers, on their part, are .shed- 
tbu'.y tke r old complexes. Whatever the rea- 
■rn, tlie e lias developed a greater sense of 
araong workers inter se and also as 
bet’'.’;’'::!! tile supervisory group on the one hand 
a ^rorkci'S on the other. In fact, workers 
industrial townships are getting cons- 
r . -’5 of the distinction shotvn between work¬ 
ers and other staff in the matter of company 
transport or medical and recreational facili¬ 
ties, As more and more workers send their 


children to school and college, instances where 
the children of factory worker,s come out as 
engineer.s, doctors, accountants and teachers 
are cai th-e increase. All the.se have contributed 
to a kind of social amalgam. 

->.23 The sex composition of workers has 
shown a change. Women workers, often edu- 
cared, take to skilled and semi-skilled work in 
modern .hiciories. In the pre-Independence era 
ivoracn in the industrial labour force, leaving 
aside planlaticns, were mostly confined to the 
textde industry. They were generally illiterate 
and they came from the so-called Maboui 
classc-;'. Young girls from middle class families, 
v.'iio imt so long ago ivoiild have shied away 
at the ihought of worldug in factories, are now 
raking to fadoiv environment in increasing 
mnnb.cvs. Old inhibitions arc breaking down 
rh iii.gh .slowdy. In some cases, it is the econo 
lire cn.'irpulsion which makes them take tc 
work, bnr. in sevriad others it is the desire tc 
impune their .standard of living and to possess 
’e:>.iira’ goods ilsat drive both husband and wife 
i;o work. 

!.:!6 l.I.se of diiid labotir has declined, bui 
it .si ill -survives in some employments. Its ind 
(t‘ii-vai ies fiom place to place. It is noticed 
itool-y ivi agricuhure, plantations and shop: 
;ind in the small-scale and unorganised sectors 
it is not entirely absent even in the organiser 
sector of industry. Children are still em 
'plmad iii the mica mines though their pro 
portion to the total now is much less that 
wh.at it w.as in 1944-46. The way child laboui 
is used in, the unorganised sector is still dis 
I urbirig. fn every case where weavers wmrl 
o'li! a m■•.s:rr-\ver\'er, the weaver has on ham 
a eld'd of school-going age to help him 
riie (.liild’s education is no concern o 
l-ds 'unnedialc superior, or for that matter, thi 
nrv- -j -weaver. The children are not the em 
piuvecs of the master-weaver, but they help thi 
cn;plo\-.;;e and robect whatever money they ear 
•ret from him. In carpet weaving in most part 
at the country and in bid^ industry everywhere 
'catch them young’ seems to be the rule. 

Asrdrarion.s and Attitudes 

4.27 A worker today is better aware tha 
learnhig is essential for improved earning. Hi 
is keen about self-education at adult literac’ 
c-intres and even more keen about the educa 
tion of his children and their future. He want 
th"m to enter more remunerative avenue 
v.diich were denied to him becau.se of require 
raents of skill. And this aspiration is not con 
lined to the urban worker; it has travelled t( 
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rural areas but not to the too distant among 
them. It is a welcome sign that the worker, 
along with the rest of the community, is for¬ 
ward looking. Over the last twenty years the 
aspirations of workers have changed mainly 
because of the induction of a large number of 
young workers in the w'orking force. Some of 
the workers’ aspirations are the rcsidt of the 
social consciousness referred to earlier; others 
have ari.sen out of what they see around them. 
The role of political parties and trade unions 
in making workers conscious about their sur¬ 
roundings has been no less significant. 

4.28 It is necessary to view the change in at¬ 
titude in its different components: the wor¬ 
ker’s attitude to work; his attitude to the 
union and the issues connected with his orga¬ 
nisation; his attitude to persons with whom he 
has to come in contact outside his work place; 
and also his attitude to liis employer and the 
shop-floor superior. 

4.29 Attitude to Work.—It is a part of the 
worker’s make-up that he does not generally 
mind the nature of wmrk that fails to his lot. 
For instance, a worker in a tannery or in a 
sewer has to live with the obnoxious (Klouis 
issociated with the work; so has a w'orker in 
-teel plant or a deep mine with the lempcn- 
ture to which he is subject. A worker in the 
weaving shed gets trsed to the noise and hu¬ 
midity around him. He considers that it is in 
the nature of the job to put up wdth such in¬ 
convenience; he gets so conditioned to it that 
it is no seriou.s inconvenience to him any loii 
ger. Inter-industry and inter-trade disadvan 
tages in conditions of work, including wage 
rates, do not usually affect his attitudes. 
When, however, it comes to a question of con¬ 
veniences outside the work-place, the worker is 
certainly anxious to work for a measure of 
equality. 

4.30 Attitude towards Unions.—As stateti 
earlier, a worker today is more politically cons 
Clous than before, more articulate in his ciiti 
cism of the existing order and more sciiiitiv!; 
to his conditions and Jiardships. He has parti¬ 
cipated in political and constitutional processes 
of elections. 'Tliough it mu.ss. be said to hui 
credit that by and large he has no; reacted 
violently to the passions of certain local com¬ 
munities based on language, region, caste and 
religion which have rai.sed their ugly head in 
recent times in some regions, one nerd not in¬ 
fer that he has remained untouched by these 
cross-currents. Workers turn to the union for 
fulfilment of their aspirations. Their own par¬ 
ticipation in union activities may be marginal 


because of tticir pi'e-occupation.i, but tiiey do 
not licsUate >.<> a\aii ot tuc sei'vices of their 
union when ni need. When it comes to choos- 
nig ttie li.non to which they should belong, 
trie consiueration at the back of their mind is 
to support the one which can deliver the ‘eco- 
noiuic goods.’ 'fiiu,s, ca.ses do occur where wor¬ 
kers may differ from ttie union leader on poli- 
t.tal issues, but may still vote him to the union 
oHice, if they find that he is the right person 
to bargain with the employer. 

4.31 Attitude to Ontsider.s.—A vvinkei is no; 
too worried whether his leader is an ‘outsider’ 
or an ‘insider’ or what the definition of the 
terais shoukl he. To him, a pei-ioo vvho h.is 
the workers’ cause at heart is as much an ‘in¬ 
sider’ as the operative who works on a neigh¬ 
bouring machine. The question is again who 
c;m deliver the goods. All he looks for in the 
leader, therefore, is sympathy for the cause 
and capacity to put across his grievances to the 
eiuployer. He is prepared to pay for the ser 
ViCcs which the union is able to offer. It ma) 
lie for a cau.se which, is of direct economic inte 
test to him or for welfare activities, but mort 
for the former than the latter. 

-i.M2 Attitude towards Employer.—In const 
dering this issue, we take note of the allega 
Lion made by some employers that the workei 
of today shows a greater measure of defianci 
to hLs superiors. This new attitude has beei 
attributed by seme to the security that thi 
worker lias acquired through favoura'Dle legis 
lat.on. VVe believe that in all such assessment 
one is apt to ignore the general atmospheri 
that has developed its the country, particular! 
in its uroari part and in s.he younger genera 
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thm; i; n j>crson vvho is self-employed. It i 
:i.c:c.:pi,c:d U!,i! not all h.s wotries are employei 
c;.;-ed no,, tor that matter are the problem 
wliicii tlie employer and his officers face a! 
along the line necessarily worker-based. If t.h 
raw material is not of the proper standard am 
spare parts are defective and the supervisor 
staff helpless in the matter, irritations ar 
caused and indiscipline can result. This is nc 
to suggest, however, that this is also the maja 
cause. There can be certainly cases where on 
.si-:.le or the other is directly responsible. 
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"1.33 In understanding the significance of 
tiic attitudinal changes in workers to indus¬ 
trial relations, it is important to record the 
changes on the other side of the bargaining 
table also. Over the last twenty years, the han¬ 
dling of labour-management relations is getting 
increasingly piofessionalised, though this is 
not to suggest that such professional handling 
by itself is adequate. Thus, the institution of 
personnel managers and professionals, though 
necessary, is not sufficient for industrial har¬ 
mony. Persons who are drafted for work in 
these capacities belong socially to the same 
group to which the union leaders belong. It 
is possible for the two to establish rapport. It 
has been the recent practice for them to dis¬ 
cuss on a common platform issues which pro¬ 
mote industrial harmony. While the views the 
personnel managers publicly hold about labour 
are the employers’ views, they seek and are 
expected to emphasise the workers’ view-point 
within the management as an organisation. 
Their standing in the organisation will natu¬ 
rally depend upon the personality of the mem¬ 
bers constituting high level management, but 
by and large, it could be said that they have 
served as a good link between employers and 
workers though very often workers have ex 
pressed dissatisfaction about the manner in 
which they have functioned. 

i.5i Disputes between employers and wor¬ 
kers have been taking a legalistic orientation 
of late, mainly because of the emphasis on ad¬ 
judication by industrial tribunals and courts. 
Added to this is the tendency of employers to 
go in appeal; recourse to appeals is not en 
tircly unknown among unions either. Emplo¬ 
yers can engage lawyers and, to match them, 
unions have persons with legal acumen on 
their executive. As a result, both get legalistic 
in their approach. Sometimes litigious attitude 
on the part of employers and workers creates 
situations in which the employers gain because 
implementation of awards is postponed and 
lose because tiie disputed issues pending before 
courts unsettle workers and inhibit them from 
improving production. 

4.35 Social Attitude.—Basically, because the 
worker has not yet reached a standard which 
he considers satisfactory, his inclination would 
be primarily to struggle for his rights, though 
he need not be umnindful of any public cause. 
He does require in his own struggle the sym¬ 
pathies of others. His attitude towards the 
State is conditioned by the attitude of the State 
to his problems. We discuss these connected 
issues in a later chapter. 


4.36 We now consider in two parts th. 
changes which are taking place in unorganis 
ed labour and labour which at present ha 
little or no protection. The former cover 
labour in small industries. Fhe term ‘small in 
dustries’ is used in a generic sense to connoti 
labou! in small industries, casual/contrac 
labour and a host of other categories of uibai 
labour. In the latter we refer, in brief, to rura 
labour only. 

Worker in Small Industry 

4.37 In the years since Independence, smal 
industries have been encouraged as a matter o 
policy. Side by side with this desirable aspec 
of policy which throws up new' entrepreneur 
ship, one also finds many small scale emplo 
yers who have made labour legislation the rnair 
target of attack in public and followed it up b) 
non-observance or evasion in practice. The] 
speak the language of a big employer, use tin 
services of lawyers in the same manner ai 
other employers do, and are prepared to face 
the wrath of union leaders, knowing well the 
weakness behind this wrath. Their method is 
crude splitting of larger units into smaller ones 
only in name. Signboards dividing a unit it: 
two or mote parts even within the same pre 
mises are not unusual, particularly in hand 
loom and powerloom factories and small engi 
neering units. An employer who has become 
an entrepreneur from small beginnings aneJ 
wains to limit his commitments genuinely tc 
avoid labour legislation and attract facilities 
meant for the small man may evoke some sym 
pathy; but a deliberate splitting of factories tc 
avoid social or economic legislation falls in 
a diflerent category. It is in this context that 
labour conditions in small units have to be 
viewed. 

4.38 One would expect that, by and large, 
tlie Factory Inspectorate would be a helpless 
spectator in cases where the size of the estab 
lishment is small. In these cases, other factory 
legislation is also made ineffective and so w'ould 
be voluntary instruments which have develop 
ed in the last ten years for providing extra¬ 
legal relief to workers. Union leaders find the 
task of organising such workers frustrating. 
Industrial life in these units, however, goes on 
without much overt difficulty. A worker who 
does not like the ways of his employer will try 
to acquire skills as early as possible and either 
develop entrepreneurship of his ow'n and quit 
the labour market, or Hoat on it in his quest 
for a new employer. The market for skills not 
being saturated, he finds work. Those who 
remain have to rely on the employer’s benevo- 
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lence towards them. With the rapid growth of 
small industries and the difficulty in organis¬ 
ing labour, many unfair labour practices, to 
the disadvantage of labour, thrive. Apart from 
the easy escapes which the employer seeks, one 
notices cases of non-implementation of the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act, 19.36, even where it is 
applicable. In many cases, workers are paid 
advances by employers in seasonal factories. 
Because of illiteracy among workers in the 
early years under review, workers experienced 
difficulties in understanding how the accounts 
were settled at the end of the year, but this 
practice is now on the wane. Statements of 
this t)pe from union leaders tend to be exag¬ 
gerated, but the existence of the practice can¬ 
not be ignored. 

4.39 Labour has takeit the employer to a 
tribunal in several cases. After protracted pro¬ 
ceedings in which labour is more likely to be 
tired out, an award is secured. An employer 
who believes in denying the benefit to wor¬ 
kers and is smarting under an award, which 
he thinks unjust, places on the award an inter¬ 
pretation more favourable to himself and liti¬ 
gation continues under a diflerent garb. Such 
protraction of legal relief leads to contracting 
out of a benefit duly secured and even disown¬ 
ing of the labour leadeiship which struggled 
for it. Thus, where no redress is available 
except through a tribunal, there can be no 
guarantee that a worker in a small unit will 
gain even after persuading the tribunal of the 
reasonableness of his demand. 


Rural Labour: Tiibal 

4.40 The emergence of tribal labour in a 
sizeable proportion for industrial work is an 
aspect which is accpiiring significance in the 
country. The process started with the exploita¬ 
tion of forest wealth and minerals like mica, 
coal, iton ore and manganese towards the end 
of the last century. It gathered momentum 
since Inclependence with the location of 
factories in what tvere considered traditional 
tribal belts and with intensive exploitation of 
forests and minerals. Lhe fust consecjuence of 
the changes is ‘urbanisation’ of tribal areas. 
The 1961 Census showed a significant increase 
in the population of tow'iis and cities in these 
areas. With all the consequences of the type 
leferred to earlier, though on a smaller scale, 
isolated homogenous ‘adivasi’ communities 
which looked to agriculture for sustenance 
found their lands being acquired for industrial 
use and a new environment being built with 
substantial investments flowing in. With such 


monetisation in the area, the traditional institu 
tion—the tribal panchayat—could help then 
no longer. Those who still continued to til 
their lands had to diversify their crops to suit 
the needs of a growing industrial centre. The 
tribal youth w'ho managed to get absorbed ir 
non-agi icultural employment gradually chang 
ed his way of life. Lhis had a multipliei 
effect. Families uprooted as a result of theii 
lands being aetjuired for developing industrial 
complexes were no longer satisfied wdth the 
compensation received. They wanted the 
younger among the members to be absorbed 
in industrial employment. This demand is 
rca.sonable though it adds another dimension 
to the planning problems of a unit from which 
entrepreneurs of earlier generations were 
lelatively free. What w^as a rule in those days 
lias become an exception today. Only a small 
number of iribals have left the sites acquired 
for a different use and moved to distant vil¬ 
lages where they have settled down as agricul¬ 
turists and continued their vocation; a laiger 
number, mostly from the youjiger groups, want 
a reorientation of their working life. 

Rural Labour: Non-Tribal 

4.41 Over the years, the profile of the agri¬ 
cultural worker has jaerceptibly changed. Fie 
hUs been involved in political processes of 
elections to Patichayats and the highest elected 
bodies in the country and also in development 
programmes. He is politically conscious. His 
children have benefited from the provision for 
compulsory primaiy education, though in 
several cases, the benefit becomes illusory. His 
aspirations are higher than before; he is 
responsive to the opportunities foi change and 
development. In areas covered by intensive 
agricultural development programmes, rvhere 
the new farm strategy is being put to use with 
its consequent benefit to the agriculturist, his 
earnings both in kind and cash show an in 
<ieasc Irecause the wage rales have improved 
;ind employment opportunities are available in 
a fair measure as a consequence of multiple 
cropping. Agriculture is being organised as an 
industry and agricultural operations arc be¬ 
coming sophisticated. The increased yield has 
had its effect on the marketing of the product 
and the ancillaiy employment it generates. 
While some advantages have accrued to labour, 
its capacity for taking advantage of these new 
opportunities is limited by its bargaining 
power and this depends upon a host of factors 
including land reforms. 

4.42 Drift to urban areas continues, especial 
ly in the younger among them. Attachment to 
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hind iiiul tile lural u<iy oi life, so common uiih 
I he \ illage oklei s, do not hold the same lascina- 
lion lor the village youth. J here is some 
I estlessncss, among those who aspire to migrate, 
ahoui the slow pace of deselopment of non- 
agricultural work. Landless labour aetjuires 
the status of industrial labour through the pro 
cess now familial. Workers migrate to the site 
of a deselopinental project during its construe 
lion phase, liaving been recruited bv the work- 
(ontractor either in their village homes or at 
site, and labour under arduous conditions. On 
(omjrletion of construction or even earlier, 
scoeral arc turned out, but others (ind employ 
inent with the stiine contrttetor in building new 
projects. The fortunate few who secure em¬ 
ployment of a permanent nature through this 


jnocess of waiting base no legiets over the 
iiials and tribulations they have had to under¬ 
go. The security of theii job thus assured, 
they go through the same process of changes 
as ticscribcd earlier. 

4.d.‘i The benefit.iaries of these decelopmcnts 
are only a small section of agiicullural labour, 
and that too, near the places where develop¬ 
ment is taking place or tominuriications are 
established. .Several oiheis who have to stay- 
in areas far away have to depend upon such 
meagre share of the over-all progress in the 
country as they can claim. To help them is 
not so inuth an aspect of labour polity oi- 
progi amine as of more rapid development of 
the economy. 



CHAPTER 5 


PERSPECTIVE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Self sustained growth, rapid industrialisation, 
emphasis on development of agriculture, rapid 
rise in the standard of living of the people, 
maximisation of employment, equality of 
opportunities, and prevention of concentration 
of wealth and economic power are the main 
objectives of the economic and social policy of 
our country. The production and distribution 
goals in the successive periods are related to 
the objectives which flow from the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution. These latter 
define the ecoiiornic and social framework of 
the society and call upon the State to achieve 
economic development with social justice. 
Hence the State, as in any other developing 
or modern economy, has to play not only an 
active but a leading role in the development 
programmes. There is, however, no unique 
path or a single strategy for development at 
different stages of growth and differences and 
alternatives would always exist about the 
extent of, and instruments by which, market 
forces may be controlled, guided and directed 
by the State to achieve the targets and goals of 
a given phase of development. The democratic 
process of decision making in the country gives 
scope for reconciliation of differences anti selec¬ 
tion of appropriate techniques and strategies. In 
consequence, planning has to be pragmatic. Apart 
from the path, however, differences may exist 
about the particular goals and targets of deve¬ 
lopment set for different periods. This is so, as 
in the early stages of development there are 
conflicting needs of production, employment 
.and distribution. An important task of deve¬ 
lopment policy during this phase is a judicious 
reconciliation of the conflicting goals them¬ 
selves and, in consequence, of the demands 
of the rival claimants to the national product. 
Economic and social policies have, therefore, 
to be guided throughout by national goals, 
needs and resources that provide a frame of 
reference for reconciliation of conflicting de¬ 
mands. Labour policy, like policy in any other 
field, is and shall continue to be formulated 
in this larger context and it is this that we 
have to keep in mind throughout in framing 
our own approach and recommendations. 

Goals of Development 

5.1 Economic development and social justice, 
between them, include a range of components 
to be pursued to reach the stated goals wdthin 


a stated tinie-.span. In our first three plans 
(19.51—1966), the emphasis on different compo¬ 
nents of development mentioned earlier has 
changed according to the needs of the situation 
as also the goals of long-term growth. Within 
the stated time-span of one plan, the objectives 
set can be viewed in their combination 
diflierently: inter-related or competitive. For 
instance, without a substantial increase in 
investment and production, national income 
will not increase nor can there be a marked 
improvement in living .standards. Building up 
of the economic and social overheads will be 
vital to this process, though their immediate 
results would be somewhat intangible. A 
simultaneous advance on these lines may mean 
a better utilisation of the abundant manpower 
in the country. Provision of adequate employ¬ 
ment opportunities thus becomes a comple¬ 
mentary objective. It is also possible to view 
the goals as competitive. A more equitable 
distribution of income may slow down the rate 
of growth of savings under certain conditions 
and consequently the overall growth. Emphasis 
on basic industries may necessitate capital 
intensive techniques and, in consequence, make 
the achievement of the employment goal diffi¬ 
cult, at least in the initial stages. Develop¬ 
ment of relatively backward regions may in¬ 
volve the use of resources in a manner that 
may not maximise the nation.al output in the 
short run. 

5.2 An important element of conflict is stated 
to arise even within the same objective if the 
time-horizon over which the plans are drawm 
up changes. In the initial stages, the rate of 
savings has to be stepped up to maximise the 
future output. This means an adjustment in 
the needs of the present generation to provide 
a higher standard for those to come. The 
problem is then of mobilising larger surpluses 
from the current low incomes and hence of 
restraining increa,ses in consumption and the 
standard of living of the masses. .'\nd yet, 
there can be little doubt that these very masses 
deserve relief within their life-time. But such 
arguments that magnify the conflict should not 
be carried too far. The present will have to 
live to bring forth the future. Also the present 
generation too has certain rights, certain in 
heritances of the past, and these cannot be 
staked for all times for future benefits. What 
ever the w'ay one looks at the problem, planning 
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would require a judicious harmonisation of 
various claims in accordance with the demo¬ 
cratic aspirations of the people. 

.'i.S Commitment to planned development 
has consequences to labour. Planning implies 
not only foreseeing the manpower requirement 
and its supplies, but their coordination at 
various stages of development to avoid any 
large bottlenecks and surplmscs. But, a.s growth 
takes place, new skills are required and a 
developing economy constantly demands higher 
and higher skills. For this, considerable invest¬ 
ments have to be continuously made for the 
development of human resources; and since 
these cannot be directly remunerative in a 
narrow accounting sense of the term, these must 
come largely from the State. Likewise, consi¬ 
derable investments are required to undertake 
research for a general technological advance on 
which depend to a large extent increases in the 
productivity of labour. These must also come 
from State resources just as the enterprises, 
public or private, must allocate funds according 
to their needs and resources for the develop¬ 
ment of their technical know-how. From the 


view-point of labour, an important task of 
planning is to find and allocate resources for 
the development of its skills in accordance with 
the requirements of the economy and, at the 
same time, push ahead a technological advance 
to increase its productivity that is consistent 
with the clearance of the labour market. 

Employment Prospects 

5.4 The attainment of fuller employment as 
a goal is constrained by the structure of the 
labour force and the pace of its growth in 
relation to that of the economy. A majority 
of workers in the country are self-employed, 
but .several of them may prefer wage employ¬ 
ment if it is available, while others are already 
striving for it. The employment market also 
consists of a fair number of persons who have 
had wage employment, but are currently un¬ 
employed. This backlog apart, substantial 
additions accrue to the labour force every year 
by way of new entrants. A recent estimate 
puls the additions to the labour force between 
1951 and 1981 at over 100 millions. Distribu¬ 
tion of these in the four quinquennia since 
1961 is shown in the table below:— 


Table 5.1 : Additions to Labour Force (1961-81) 

(Figures in millions) 

Year Size of the Additions 

labour force 





(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1961 

. 

. 


162.2 


1966 

• 



181.6 

19.4 

1971 




203.4 

21.8 

1976 

• 



231.0 

27.6 

1981 




263.2 

32.2 




Total for i96I-8i 


101.0 


T hese estimates are based on the latest culture, particularly in the current phase of the 

calculations made by the Sub-Committee on ‘green revolution’, a substantial number of the 

I’opulation Projections of the Central Statistical new entrants to the labour force may be 

Organisation.’ F.ven allowing for a margin on absorbed in agriculture, large-scale development 

either side on the estimated increase in labour of infrastructure and rapid industrialisation 

force between 1961 and 1981, the employment would be necessary to create jobs for those 

opportunities to be created in this period to seeking employment outside agriculture, 

achieve the goal of stabilising unemployment 

will have to exceed 100 millions. In any case, .5.5 Table ;j. 1 reflects only the overall situation, 

creation of more than 100 million new employ- A practical approach would, how'ever, require 

rnent openings in twenty years is no easy task. a .State-wise as.sessmcnt; and the magnitude of 

F\en assuming that wdth development of agri- the problem may differ from State to State. 

The data upto 1976 have been accepted as a basis of calculation by technical experts. Though these are capable 
of improvement, a refinement in these estimates is hardly necessary for illustrating the magnitude of the problem. 
For the year 1981, the estimate is only a linear extension of the trends upto 1976. 
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Another peculiarity of our labour force is the 
preponderance of workers without skills. Even 
then, unemployment among the educated and 
technically cjualified workers is no less acute 
than among the illiterate and the unskilled. 
The educational facilities will be expanded, 
we presume, on the basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Education Commission which 
reported in 1966. Since one of its recom¬ 
mendations is that education has to be more 
purposive and has to take into account the 
needs of development,* it is hoped that there 
will be a better balance between expansion of 
employment opportunities and out-turn of 
educated personnel. Even then, it may be 
anticipated that increasingly the literate and 
educated workers would form the bulk of 
employment seekers. This may create its own 
problems as educated workers arc reported 
traditionally to be averse to agriculture and 
manual work. With improvements in techno¬ 
logy and returns, a change has, however, been 
giadually taking place in this respect, and if 
the trend continues, employment in these 
occupations might attract the literate and the 
educated equally. The economic as well as the 
social scales for the \aliiation of jobs and 
occupations are undergoing a change. 
Demarcation between what are known as 
'white collar’ and ‘blue collar’ employments is 
getting blurred. But, unless the economy 
advances at an adequate rate in different .sectors 
and reejuires to absorb the growing supplies of 
skills and local manpower, unemployment may 
co-exist with shortages. For this reason, plan¬ 
ning has to give adequate attention and priority 
to sectoral and regional balances. 

b.l Resistance for introducing the new forms 
of technology in developing countries is an 
accepted fact of life; resistance even for intro¬ 
ducing an element of mechanisation in the 
traditional modes of production is not unknown. 
While strong words are used by labour about 
the introduction of computers or anything that 
restricts the scopte of future employment, a fair 
amount of automation docs get introduced 
with the con.sent of workers. There is no 
reason to believe that this process will not 
continue in the ftiture. 

Prospects of Development 

.5.8 The Fotirth Plan 1969-74 is now available 
but only in draft.- While the pace of growth 


will be dictated by the resource availability, as 
assessed from time to time, we presume that 
the main components of the plan or its pers¬ 
pective will not undergo a radical change. 
Between 1967-68 and 1980-81, net domestic pro¬ 
duct at factor cost is expected to increase by 
over hundred per cent.^ The Draft Plan claims 
that, given the determination and well directed 
and fully ctxtrdinated internal effort, it would 
Ite possible to achieve this progress. 

5.9 The sector-wise growth estimates of the 
net domestic product, between the years 1967-68 
and 1980-81, show that as against a 74 per cent 
increa.se in 'agricultural and allied activities’, 
the contribution of ‘mining, manufacturing and 
construction’ and ‘services’ will increase by 
about 200 per cent and 107 per cent respective¬ 
ly. These projected increases have a bearing 
on our analysis of the employment situation 
atid the type of labour policy we may have to 
evolve. If, as is likely, traditional industries 
will not have the same importance in future 
as at present and if the modern 'services’ sector 
will acquire a substantial role, labour force re¬ 
quired for such changes will be different as 
compared with the traditional. Industry-wise, 
it appears that in view of the capacity reached 
in the machine building industry, its rate of 
growth will be lower than envisaged earlier. 
The existing capacity will of course be used 
more fully than has been possible in the past. 
Simultaneously, since agriculture will claim 
and will be given a high priority, industrial 
inputs for agriculture will acquire relatively 
greater importance. Chemicals and fertilizers 
are likely to continue to receive special attention 
and hence their rate of growth would be 
necessarily high. Another consequence of it 
will be the growth of rural incomes and (he 
desire on the part of the rural population to 
reach urban consumption standards in consu¬ 
mer goods and consumer durables.'* This will 
improve the level of rural consumption and 
diversify its pattern. To meet such demands, 
consumer goods industries will have a fair rate 
of growth. It may mean a continuing increase 
in employment opportunities in new consumer 
goods industries or the traditional manufactur¬ 
ing industries. But, depending on gains in 
productivity, employment would increase at a 
lower rate than the output of these industries. 
The urge to have small industries in the rural 
setting will grow; the cooperatives which have 
shown interest in this area of industrial activity 


’Report of the Education Commission, pp. 6-7. 

‘'The Draft Plan, in formulating policies for the next five years, has also drawn up a rough perspective upto 1980-81. 
“Fourth Five Year Plan 1969-74—Draft, p. 36. 

‘There will be an equally pressing demand on them in the urban areas too, 

7—1 MS/NCI,/69 
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will rightly push forward their claims against 
large-scale enterprises. On the whole, the in 
dustrial structure would develop, product-wise, 
a balance in favour of new industries. This 
would affect the management structure, as dis¬ 
cussed later. 

5.10 All these changes will have their effect 
on the infra structure of development, viz., 
banking, transport and social services. But 
how the.se cvill uhiniatelv grow will depend 
upon several other factors which at present 
are imponderable, f’stiintues of possible rates 
of growth for certain .sectors as mentioned in 
the Fourth Five Year Plan 1900—74 (Draft) are 
given in .Annexure. It is in this perspective of 
growth that we ha\e to \icw the possible 
attitudes of the persons who frame lalrour 
policy and others who havet to live with it. 

Effect on Policy 

5.11 We presutne that the cottntry will 
continue to be adtnitiistered as a federal set-up 
and that ‘labour’ will remain in the ‘Concur¬ 
rent List’. We will also, as now, have a multi 
party democratic complex; the Central and the 
State Governments may be formed by different 
political parties. We a.ssume that there will Ik- 
an adequate measure of tolerance on all sides 
in the formulation of policies and in creating 
instruments to work that policy within the 
t:onstittttional framew'ork. On these premises, 
we trust that labour policy, or legislative and 
other arrangements in pursuance of it, will not 
be such as would make the constitticnts of the 
Indian Federation feel that they have difficid- 
ties in operating within the confines of the 
‘Concurrent’ jurisdiction. Since Independence, 
certain healthy conventions have been establish¬ 
ed in the countrv by which ministerial consulta¬ 
tions take place frequently betw-een the Centre 
and the States and we expect that these will 
acquire a new strength even in the changing 
political context of the future. 

5.12 We may also note certain changes in 
management structure that have a Irearing on 
labour. Fhc entry of the public sector has 
introduced a new type of management whose 
approach to labour and personnel problems, 
though still in the process of being evolved, is 
distinct from that of the traditional private 
sector cnlreprcneins. Itt the private sector as 
well, management is gradually iKing profes¬ 
sionalised, the change being more marked in 
the enlightened ‘family’ managements. The 
increasing ineasuict of professional attitudes in 
management will obviate tnany of the current 
problems associated with the titiditional owner- 
cum enlteprcrtciir ‘ftunily’ management, parti¬ 


cularly in respect of recruitment, piomotion 
tintl in dealing with laboitr in gcnertil. Obv ious 
Iv. this woitld mttke its own conti ibution to 
promote labour commitment. 

5.LS It is not merch a question of an 
individual manager replacing the entreprenenr 
who combined in hiin.self the ownership and 
control of ctipital. The managetnent structuie 
as a whole would clntnge. i'he mititre and 
extent of change will depend on the size of 
the undertaking. In :i relatively stnall unit, 
there will be scope foi the energy ;tnd enter 
prise of individuals. In hirge enterprises, how 
ever, it will be impracticable for an individual 
to keep abreast of till developments in techno¬ 
logy or to assimilate informtttion rc(]iiircd foi 
taking decisions. Ftictors affecting ;i decision 
are so many that greater coordin.nion will be 
required and this can lx- achieved only through 
team discussions under which each individual 
would have speciali.sed knowledge in a parti- 
iiilar field. The decision-making powci in 
such an enterprise will pass on from the 
entreprenenr to a group. In spite of import¬ 
ance being given to medium industries on 
considerations of employment, atetis of produc¬ 
tion where the enteiprise will necessarily be 
large to reap the economies of scale will be 
many. The passing of power from the 
cntrepienenr to the immtigement .group has 
impoitant implications for laboin. 

5.14 Likewise, ccilain changes aie percepti¬ 
ble in regard to the composition of workers, 
their attitude atid commitment. Firstly, work¬ 
ers are becoming increasingly literate and even 
formallv trained. New talent will be required 
not meielv in the tertiary sector, but also in 
the various commerdity production processes. 
The organisation of social setwices as infra¬ 
structure of development, which has been given 
a fair amount of importance in the scheme of 
development in the countiy, will contribute to 
greater absorption of non-manual w'orkers in 
the economv. Fhc- upward trend in non- 
manind employment, both in absolute and 
relative terms, witnessed in othei countries will 
c ontinue to be expei iencetl in Itidia also. I'he 
difference in status betwe-en the blue collar ;nid 
white collar workers will also stettdilv narrow, 
Ixctuise of the improvement in the living and 
working conditions of manual emplovees rather 
than because of the worsening of the; position 
erf non-manual emplovees. .\ feature of this 
growth on non-manual emplovment wcruld Ire 
expansion of job opportunities in clerical posi¬ 
tions for wcrnien. Theie mav be a similar 
favouiable trend fcri women in teaching jerbs 
in schools. Gomputcrisation of office work will 
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lead, it not immediately but in due course, to 
elimination of certain categories of workers— 
book-keepers, accountants and the like. 
Simultaneously, specialised workers with new 
responsibilities like programmers, systems ana¬ 
lysts and work study experts will emerge. This 
would mean a relative change in prescribing 
the conditions of work which will take into 
account the needs of blue collar workers. 

5.15 The workers of the future will be more 
prone to get organised and rally round their 
own internal leadership. This is already so 
among ‘white collar’ workers and changes in 
technology will make their ranks swell in the 
working class. Secondly, when a union or a 
federation consists of educated workers, the 
lines of communication between the rank and 
file of union members and union organisers, 
whether insiders or outsiders, are expected to 
be free from extraneous frictions and biases. 
This will tend to strengthen not only trade 
unionism, but will have a healthy impact on 
labour-management relations. As at present, 
evidence of closer consultation between the 
lank and hie and their leadership exists in the 
well organised unions; it is indeed much more 
than what appears on the surface. The general 
image, however, still continues to be of the 
former having little say in the decision making 
process of a union. Finally, the workers of the 
future, as they get educated, are likely to be 
more conscious of the need for taking active 
interest in the affairs of the community as a 
whole and being influenced in their outlook 
by what happens in the community. 

5.1G The perspective sought to be outlined 
above will be conditioned by the attitude of 
youth to the existing system of labour manage¬ 
ment relations, the trade unions and the society 
in general. Experience in some countries 
seems to suggest inadequate enthusiasm in the 
present-day younger generation about the bene¬ 
fit which a trade union could give them, and 
even an actual decline in the proportion of 
trade union membership in a few countries. 
To the younger worker who had not seen the 
depression of the thirties, trade unions do not 
have a special appeal. Attractions of a better 
standard of living are reported to be getting 
stronger. Attendance at union meetings is 
stated to be better in the middle-age group and 
it is this group from which the future leader¬ 
ship will get built up. This lack of interest 
in unions has led to situations which not long 
ago could have been ignored by unions. A 
part of this apathy is due to affluence. In a 
country like ours, with a low standard of living 
and where the benefits conferred on unions 


due to joint action are too recent to be for¬ 
gotten, such a situation may not arise in the 
near future. But, with improvement in the 
levels of living, possibility of development of 
such trends cannot be ruled out. 

Possible Inter-actions 

5.17 These developments in the fields of 
labour and management, along with economic 
growth and industrialisation, the assertion of 
egalitarian forces in our democracy, and the in¬ 
creasing role of the State in promoting econo¬ 
mic growth and achieving full employment 
with equitable distribution of income and 
wealth will no doubt have their effect on labour 
policy. There is greater evidence of a more 
meaningful dialogue and understanding on 
matters of mutual interest between (i) employ¬ 
ers and workers, (ii) Government and employ¬ 
ers, and (iii) Government and workers:— 

(i) We expect that, with a more educated 
working class which has tasted the fruits of 
organisation and a more responsive employer, 
recognition of mutual problems will be possible. 
Both employers and workers have over the 
years understood the strength and weakness of 
third party intervention, as also of the conse- 
quences of direct action. When the economy 
is growing and when arrangements are made 
for employers and workers to get together on 
various platforms in the interest of the country’s 
development, conditions for a better rapport 
between them will be created. In the new 
industries which will grow, labour costs will 
form a lower proportion of total costs irrespec¬ 
tive of rising wage levels. As a consequence, 
adjustments in the claims made by labour will 
raise less difficulties than in the past. The pace 
of economic transformation cannot be ignored 
by workers and employers, whether they belong 
to one sector or the other. The egalitarian 
urges will opeiate more effectively on the non- 
agricultural sectors of employment in the urban 
social milieu and it is here that the rising 
expectations of workers will provide a distinct 
lead to the rest. Organised labour is always 
considered to be the spearhead of such urges. 
Though small in number because of the current 
level of development, it has been influencing 
the conditions of work of the larger groups of 
unorganised non-agricultural labour. And this 
process may gain in strength in the years to 
come. There is also a danger of extraneous 
factors, not relevant to the state of industry, 
entering into industrial relations, particularly 
in public sector undertakings. At times, major 
management decisions in the public sector are 
interpreted by certain workers’ organisations to 
have a political dimension and this vitiates the 
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vision of workers at large. This may prove to 
be a passing phase, but the possibility of politi¬ 
cal or other non-industrial considerations 
continuing their influence as at present cannot 
be altogether ruled out. 

(ii) In considering the relations between 
Government and private sector employers, a 
point of emphasis in the past has been the 
relative roles of the public and private sectors. 
The country is already noticing a greater 
acceptance among private sector employers of 
the role of the public sector, and yet, there will 
be occasions when differences may arise on the 
relative shares of each in future development. 
Debates on labour policy and its implementa¬ 
tion refer only obliquely to such differences. 
Employers generally tend to look at the conces¬ 
sions which are given to labour, other than 
through collective bargaining, as impositions 
on them by Government, more or less of the 
same type as changes in tax levels, in tariffs, 
in import entitlements, in incentives for export 
or in the levels at which prices are controlled. 
In all these matters, employers do have and 
will continue to have differences with Govern¬ 
ment. If they are helpless in changing the 
course of Governmental decisions in one area, 
they will seek vulnerable points in the adminis¬ 
tration of policy in others. And even with the 
best of intentions and an efficient administra¬ 
tion, some areas of policy will continue to have 
weak spots. 

(iii) The understanding between the Govern¬ 
ment and the unions will be arrived at within 
the frame of reference settled by the forces of 
democracy and socialist ideals. But, in reach¬ 
ing this understanding, there is at present a 
serious lacuna. There is no national organisa¬ 
tion of labour without political commitments. 
With each political group having its labour 
wing, the central organisations of labour cannot 
but have their own rigid party attitudes on 
matters of labour policy and industrial relations. 
No group, however, can claim that the other 
which does not go with it is intent on dis¬ 
regarding working class interests. But, even 
within this framework, the voice of labour will 
not be less powerful in influencing Govern¬ 
mental decisions pertaining to labour or indus¬ 
try. What has been stated here is just a 


prelude for a longer discussion el.sewhcre in the 
report on trade unions. 

Rural Change 

5.18 Over the last decade there has been a 
fair measure of awakening in rural areas. 
Their representatives in the legislatures are 
having a greater leverage in shaping Govern¬ 
ment policies. The result will be a relatively 
larger accommodation of the rural view-point 
in the formulation and implementation of 
policies in every concerned field. One need 
not, however, assume that the legislators from 
rural areas necessarily represent the view-point 
of agricultural or rural workers. Actually, the 
latter have still to organise themselves and will 
have to carry on their struggle on both the 
economic and the social fronts. E\en the 
strength of organised labour outside agricul¬ 
ture or its voice in decision making at the 
Governmental level docs not by itself assure a 
fair deal to rural labour. It is envisaged that 
the rural working class movement in future will 
have to be given a greater attention than 
hitherto, and labour leadership, while making 
their dentands for organised industrial labour, 
will have to reconcile them with the claims and 
aspirations of agricultural and rural labour. 

.5.19 In brief, the perspective for industrial 
relations presents diverse trends—some that 
give hope and others that give a contrary note. 
I'o develop healthy relations, both labour and 
management will have to exercise great 
responsibility, mature judgement and deep 
understanding of the problems of industry. 
Just as management has got increasing adjust¬ 
ment to egalitarian urges of the community 
and aspirations of workers, labour has to 
recognise the needs of industry for raising 
productivity and reducing costs. The State has 
to play an active and ‘participant’ role in bring¬ 
ing about a suitable climate for industrial 
harmony in which the claims of labour and 
management are reconciled not only inter se 
but equally with those of the community and 
the economy. Moreover, labour leadership has 
to carry with it both the workers in industry 
as well as those outside it and reconcile their 
claims. 



Annexure 

(Ref. Para 5.10) 

Requisite Production of Selected Important Commodities : 1967-68 to 1980-81 


Commodity 




Unit 

1967-68 

1973-74 

1978-79 

1980-81 

(1) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 Foodgrains 




. mill, tonnes 

95.6 

129 

155 

167 

2 Sugarcane (in terms of gur) 




. mill, tonnes 

10 

15 

20 

22 

3 Oilseeds 




. mill, tonnes 

8.2 

10.5 

14 

15.2 

4 Cotton yarn 




. thou, tonnes 

920 

1150 

1300 

1400 

5 Sugar 




. thou, tonnes 

2248 

4700 

6500 

7500 

6 Paper and paper board . 




, thou, tonnes 

620 

960 

1350 

1600 

7 Newsprint 




. thou, tonnes 

30 

150 

300 

350 

8 Fertilisers-nitrogenous(N) 




. thou, tonnes 

366 

3000 

6000 

7000 

9 Coal 




. mill, tonnes 

68.5 

93.5 

130 

145 

10 Petroleum products 




. mill, tonnes 

13.8 

26 

38 

45 

11 Electricity generation 




. thou. mill. kwh. 

44 

82 

145 

175 

12 Iron ore 




. mill, loimes 

26 

53.4 

71 

83 

13 Cement 




. mill, toimes 

11,46 

18 

27 

32 

14 Finished steel 




, mill, tonnes 

4.15 

8.1 

12.5 

15 

15 Alloy and special steel . 




. thou, tonnes 

40 

270 

400 

450 

16 Aluminium 




, thou, toimes 

100.4 

220 

450 

500 

17 Generators and turbines . 




. million kw. 

0.14 

2.95 

3.7 

4.5 

18 Machine tools 




. Rs. million 

283 

650 

1000 

1150 

19 Commercial vehicles 




thou. nos. 

30.8 

85 

150 

175 


Source : Fourth Five Year Plan 1969-74, pp. 37-38- 









CHAPl’ER 6 


OUR APPROACH 


Goal Set By The Constitution 

Item 2 of our terms of reference requires, 
inler aha, that we should “review the existing 
legislative and other provisions intended to pro¬ 
tect the interests of labour, to assess their 
working and to advise how far these provisions 
serve to implement the Directive Principles of 
State Policy in the Constitution on labour 
matters and the national objectives of establish¬ 
ing a socialist society and achieving planned 
economic development”. In dealing with this 
item, we must inquire how far these provisions 
serve the three-fold purpose indicated above. 
Have they assisted in the implementation of 
the Directive Principles in relation to labour 
matters? Have they assisted the national 
objectives of establishing a socialist society? 
And have they assisted the achievement of 
planned economic development? Our endea¬ 
vour in what follows will be to answer these 
questions and to depict the picture of changes 
wliich have been lived through not merely by 
the working class but by the people as a whole 
against the background of these Directive 
Principles. We also bear in mind that the 
recommendations we ultimately make should 
be so framed as to satisfy the yardstick of the 
three-fold test prescribed by the said term of 
reference. That is how the goal by the Consti¬ 
tution assumes relevance and significance. 

(j.l It is noteworthy tliat the provisions of 
the Constitution which have set the goal for 
Indian democracy were enunciated, in their 
broad perspective, by the Indian National Con 
gress at Karachi in 1931. The resolution 
which was passed at the said session of the 
Indian National Congress stated that “in order 
to end the exploitation of the masses, political 
freedom must include the real economic free¬ 
dom of the starving millions”. The State was 
to safeguard “the interest of industrial work¬ 
ers”, ensuring that “suitable legislation” should 
secure them a living wage, healthy conditions, 
limited hours of labour, and protection from 
“the economic consequences of old age, sick¬ 
ness, and unemployment”. Women and 
children were also to be protected in various 
ways and accorded special benefits. The State 


was to “own <n control key industries and set 
vices, mineral resources, railways, waterways 
shipping and other means of public transport” 
Another item called for the reform of the sys 
terns of land tenure, revenue, and rent.' Thus 
in a sense, the Directive Principles to whici 
we will presently refer can be traced back tc 
this resolution. 

fi- It vvould be relevant to recall whai 
f>andhiji thought to be the goal which fret 
India should place before herself. He said; 

“I shall strive for a constitution which will 
release India from all thraldom and patron 
age and give her, if need be, the right to sin 
I shall work for an India in which the 
poorest shall feel that it is their country in 
whose making they have an effective voice; 
an India in which there shall be no high 
class and low class of people; an India in 
which all communities shall live in perfect 
harmony. There can be no room in such an 
India for the course of untouchability or the 
curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs. 
Women will enjoy the same rights as men,.. 
.All interests not in conflict with the in¬ 
terests of the dumb millions will be scrupul¬ 
ously respected, whether foreign or indigen¬ 
ous. Personally I hate distinction between 
foreign and indigenous. This is the India 

of my dreams.I shall be satisfied 

with nothing else.”^ 

(1.3 This passage eloquently expresses the 
dream of the Father of the Nation. It breathes 
his deep humanism, his concern for the poor 
and the down-trodden, and his nationalism, 
which was indistinguishable from international¬ 
ism. “For me”, said Gandhiji, “patriotism is 
the same as humanity. I am patriotic because 
I am human and humane. It is not exclusive 

.I believe in the essential unity of man 

and, for that matter, of all that lives.”^ 

6.4 Constitutional law'yers sometimes describe 
a preamble to a constitutional document as a 
key to its meaning. This description is, we 
venture to think, substantially applicable to 


' The Indian Constitution : Cornerstone of a Motion Granville Austin. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1966), p. 56 

• Gandhi and Nehru M. Chalapathi Rau, (Allied Publishers, New Delhi 1967), p. 2. 

• Ibid, p. 5-6. 
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the Preamble of our Constitution. The 
Preamble, after clelcaring solemnly that the 
people of India had resolved to constitute India 
into a Sovereign Democratic Republic, pro 
ceeded to proclaim, inter alia, that they had 
resolved “to secure to all its citizens justice, 
social, economic and political”. Besides, the 
Preamble proclaims commitment to liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
equality of status and of opportunity, and 
determination to promote fraternity assuring 
the dignity of the individual and the unity of 
the nation. It would, we think, be no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that in substance this gives the 
content of the philosophy of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution and describes briefly the goal set by it 
before the country. What is more relevant for 
our purpose, however, is the fact that the 
Preamble recognises the truth of the proposi¬ 
tion that political freedom is not an end by 
itself; it is a means to secure to all citizens 
social, economic and political justice. In other 
words, the Preamble commits India to the 
ideal of converting political democracy esta¬ 
blished by the Constitution into a social and 
economic democracy and that also in a demo¬ 
cratic way, under the rule of law. This brief 
but eloquent statement of the philosophy of 
the Indian Constitution is more concretely 
described in Parts III and IV. Part III deals 
with the Fundamental Rights, whereas Part IV 
deals with the Directive Principles of State 
Policy (hereafter referred to as the Directive 
Principles). 

6..") We will first refer to the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples. They have a direct bearing on our work. 
When we consider the relevance and validity 
of the Directive Principles, it is necessary to 
bear in mind what Dr. Ambedkar stated in the 
Constituent Assembly when he moved the said 
Assembly for accepting the draft of the Direc¬ 
tive Principles. He said: 

“In enacting this part of the Constitution, 
the As.sembly is giving certain directions to 
the future legislature and the future executive 
to show in what manner they are to exercise 
the legislative and the executive power they 
will have. Surely it is not the intention to 
introduce in this part these principles as mere 
pious declarations. It is the intention of the 
Assembly that in future both the legislature 
and the executive should not merely pay lip- 
service to these principles but that they should 
be made the basis of all legislative and execu¬ 
tive action that they may be taking hereafter 
in the matter of the governance of the coun¬ 
try.”* 


(i.f) The Constituent Assembly, in adopting 
ihe draft of the Directive Principles presented 
by Dr. Amltedkar, agreed witli this analysis and 
they expected that whatever Party came to 
power in future, either in the States or at the 
Centre, will be committed to the implementa¬ 
tion of the philosophy laid down in the prin¬ 
ciples. 

6.7 The Articles contained in Part IV of 
our Constitution are an amalgam of several 
subjects which can be broadly classified under 
four principal groups. One group deals with 
the general principles of social policy; the second 
deal's with the principles of administrative 
policy. The third sets out socio-economic rights 
which constitute a very important section of 
Part IV and the last contains a statement on the 
international policy of the Indian Republic. 
V'iewed thus. Part' IV can be said to give a 
broad picture of the progressive philosophy on 
which the Indian Republic expects to function 
in .social, economic, political and international 
matters. The Directive Principles read as a 
whole have in them the running thread which 
akso binds various elements that are often cited 
as objectives of a socialist society. We now sum¬ 
marise in brief what these Articles have to say. 
The full text of Part IV of the Constitution is 
(inn excel. 

6.8 Article 36 has operational significance 
onlv to the extent that it provides a link bet¬ 
ween Part III and Part IV. After stating in 
Article 37 that provisions contained in Part IV 
shall not be enforceable in any court but the 
Directive Principles are nevertheless fundamen¬ 
tal in the governance of the country, Article .38 
provides the general setting for the specific lines 
of policy in the Articles to follow. 

6.9 Articles 39, 41, 42 and 43 have a special 
relevance to our approach. Clauses (a) to (f) of 
Article 39 briefly but effectively lay down the 
basic philosophy of the ideal of clemocratic socia¬ 
lism which is enshrined in the Preamble and 
which is the underlying spirit of the Directive 
Principles. Article II recognises, inter alia, 
every citizen’s right to work. This reminds one 
of the revolutionary principle which Fichte 
(1762—1814), the great social thinker, enuncia¬ 
ted. .According to him: 

“The rights to be protected by the State 

arc: (1) the right to live; (2) the right to 

work. Without the latter there can be no 


'Constitutent Assembly Debates, Vol. VII, p. 476 (Government of India, Delhi). Qiioted by Durga Das Basu in Com¬ 
mentary on the Constitution of India, Vol. II, Fifth Edn. (S. G. Sarkar & Sons, Private, Ltd., Calcutta, 1965), p. 312 
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duty to recognise the property of otliers. The 
state has therefore the duty to see: 

(a) 4 hat the necessities of life are produced 
in a cjuantity proportionate to the num¬ 
ber of citizens. 

(b) Tliat every one can satisfy his needs 
throtigh work.”* 

It will be seen that the Indian Constitution does 
not adopt the extreme view thus propounded 
by Fichte. It atcepts the validity of Fichte’s 
philosoph) that the .State is bound to provide 
work to every (itizeti who is willing and able to 
work, though it docs not correlate this right 
with the right to property or its absence. Whe¬ 
reas tlie riglit to get work is inchtded in the 
Directive Principles, the right to property is 
included in the Fundamental Rights. This is 
consistent with the pragmatic approach which 
has inspired the provisions of the Indian Con- 
stittttion. Article 42 requires the State to make 
provision for sectiring just and humane condi¬ 
tions of work and for maternity relief. Article 
4,“’) impo.ses ttpon the State the obligation, inter 
alia, to secure, bv suitable legislation or econo¬ 
mic organisation or in any other way, to all 
workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, 
work, a living wage, conditions of work ensur 
ing a decent standard of life and full enjoy¬ 
ment of leisure ttiid .social and citltural opportu- 
tiities. This Article, in a sense, can be said to 
be the Magna Carta of all workers. Though 
Article 44, which retjuires a utiiform civil code 
for the citizens, could be said to have implica¬ 
tions for the life of a tvorker, the content of this 
Directive Principle appears to be so personal 
that a discussion on it would be out of place. 
Article 43, dealing svith provision of free and 
coinptilsory cducatioti for children, has a direct 
relevatice to ottr inquiry for more reasons than 
one. If made effective in all its implications, it 
will have significance for the working masses 
since edtication of a tvorker himself and his 
dependants is an important ingredient of his 
standard of living. If, in the process, he is able 
to take advantage of it personally, it is a neces¬ 
sary component for productivity improvement. 
But even more important is the significance of 
tlie Directive Principle in terms of future labour 
force. Articles 4f) and 47 could be taken as 
applicable to the community as a whole, though 
their relevance to labour is obvious. A part of 
Article 48 is in the same category as Article 40; 
the remaining is irrelevant to our inquiry. We 


do not propose to examine Articles 49, 50 and 
31, though Article 50 tvill be referred to, but 
only incidentally. 

(i.lO Having regard to what Dr. Ambedkar 
stated before the Constituent Assembly when he 
moved the chapter on Directive Principles, it is 
hardlv necessary to emphasise that though the 
Directive Principles are not justiciable, they 
were nevertheless regarded by the founding 
fathers of the Constitution as fundamental in 
the governance of the country. To say that 
these principles are not justiciable merely means 
that a citizen w'ill not be entitled to go to any 
of the High Courts or the Supreme Court ask¬ 
ing for an appropriate writ, order or direction 
calling upon the State Government or the 
Union Government to take active steps to en¬ 
force one or more of these Directive Principles. 
In this respect the Directive Principles differ 
from the Fundamental Rights. The Funda¬ 
mental Rights, which are enshrined in Part III 
of the Constitution, are enforceable and if any 
citizen feels that any of the Fundamental Rights 
guaranteed to him by the relevant provisions 
contained in Part HI has been contravened, it 
is his right to move either the High Court or 
the Supreme Court, bt an appropriate petition, 
and ask for relief. Not so in the case of the 
Direttive Principles. But that is not to say that 
the Directive Principles are not fundamental in 
the governance of the country. In accepting 
the Directive Principles, the country is com¬ 
mitted morally and ethically to sec that the 
governance of the country is carried on with a 
vietv to implementing these Directive Principles 
in course of time. 

(i.ll It will thus be seen that the scheme of 
Part IV w'hich deals with the Directive Princi¬ 
ples of State Policy has attempted broadly to 
conform to the concept expressed by Gandhiji 
as to w'hat, in his view, would be the ideal 
constitution for a free India. That is w'hy, 
Jaw'aharlal Nehru said: 

“That service of India means the service 
of the millions wdio suffer. It means the end¬ 
ing of poverty and ignorance and disease and 
inequality of opportunity. The ambition of 
the greatest man of our generation has been 
to wipe every tear from every eye. That may 
be beyond us, but as long as there are tears 
and suffering, so long our wmrk will not be 
o\er.”- 


^Legal Theory, W. Friedmann (Stevens & .Sons Ltd., 1960, Fourth F.dn.), pp. 112-113. 
-The Indian Constitulion : Cornerstone of a Xation op. cit., p. 26. 
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6.12 Before we part with the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples, we must emphasise the fact that since 
these are not, like the Fundamental Rights, 
enforceable by any Court, whenever the State 
attempts, by legislation or other measures, to 
implement them, it must have regard for the 
Fundamental Rights guaranteed by Part III 
and must function within the framework of 
those Fundamental Rights. Implementation of 
the Directive Principles must always attempt 
the task of reconciling them with the Funda¬ 
mental Rights. In other words, the Directive 
Principles cannot adversely aSect the Funda¬ 
mental Rights without conforming to the 
requirements of the relevant provisions of Part 
III of the Constitution. It may be legitimate to 
observe at this stage that when the founding 
fathers of the Constitution drafted Part III and 
Part IV, they presumably thought that it would 
be possible to give effect gradually and by phases 
to all the Directive Principles without contra¬ 
vening the relevant provisions contained in Part 
III. That takes us to the question of the Funda¬ 
mental Rights which have a direct bearing on 
the task before us. 

6.13 A Fundamental Right is a right which 
is fundamental in character and which is legally 
enforceable as between citizens and citizens, as 
well as between citizens and the State. The 
Fundamental Right of equality before law 
guaranteed by Article 14 has only an indirect 
relevance to our inquiry. It provides that the 
State shall not deny to any person equality 
before the law or the equal protection of the 
laws within the territory of India. In other 
words, wrongful or irrational discrimination 
cannot be practised either by law or by execu¬ 
tive order in relation to industrial matters. 

6.14 Article 19 is, however, directly relevant 
to our inquiry. The scheme of Article 19, con¬ 
sistent with the spirit of the Constitution, is to 
recognise the fact that the rights guaranteed to 
every citizen through this Article are not abso¬ 
lute: they can be regulated and controlled, 
provided conditions specified by Clauses (2) to 
(6) in respect of the rights, are satisfied. The 
result of reading Clause (1) of Article 19 with 
Clauses (2) to (6) thereof is that wherever the 
conditions prescribed by the latter set of clauses 
are satisfied, the Fundamental Rights guaran¬ 
teed by Clause (1) of Article 19 are subject to 
regulation and control. We illustrate this pro¬ 
position with reference to the right to form 
associations or unions. Clause (4) of Article 
19 provides that nothing in sub-clause (c) of 
Clause (1) (relating to freedom of association) 


shall affect the operation of any existing law 
in so far as it imposes, or prevents the State 
from making any law imposing, reasonable res¬ 
trictions on the exercise of the right of asso¬ 
ciation, in the interests of the sovereignty and 
integrity of India or public order or morality. 
Under Clause (6), the right to practise any pro¬ 
fession, or to carry on any occupation, trade or 
business (sub-clause g of clause I) can be control¬ 
led in relation to a law which the State may 
make for carrying on by the State itself, or by a 
corporation owned or controlled by the State, 
of any trade, business, industry or service, whe¬ 
ther to the exclusion, complete or partial, of 
citizens or otherwise. 

6.15 Thus it would be clear that though 
the Fundamental Rights guaranteed by Article 
19(1), along with the other Fundamental Rights 
enshrined in Part 111, constitute the most dis 
tinguishing and significant feature of the demo 
cratic way of life adopted by India, these rights 
it is recognised, can be regulated and controlled 
under conditions and for reasons specifically 
enunciated in the relevant Articles themselves 
This position has been thus explained by th< 
Supreme Court of India: — 


6.16 We have indicated that the restrictioi 
or regulation of Fundamental Rights has to b 
reasonable and must be justified by the cond: 
tions presa ibed in Clauses (2) to (6) of Articl 
19. The decision on the question as to whethe 
any restriction of Fundamental Rights is ret 
sonable or not often presents difficulties. Th 
Supreme Court of India has observed: 

"It is important in this context to bear i 
mind that the test of reasonableness, whereve 
prescribed, should be applied to each indiv 
dual statute impugned, and no abstract star 
dard, or general pattern of reasonableness ca 


"There cannot be any such thing as abso 
lute or uncontrolled liberty wholly freed fron 
restraint, for that would lead to anarchy anc 
disorder. ...Ordinarily every man has thi 
liberty to order his life as he pleases, to sa’ 
what he will, to go where he will, to follov 
any trade, occupation or calling at his plea 
sure and to do any other thing which he cat 
lawfully do w'ithout let or hindrance by an' 
other person. On the other hand, for thi 
very protection of these liberties the socief 
must arm itself with certain powers. ...Wha 
the Constitution, therefore, attempts to do it 
declaring the rights of the people is to strik 
a balance between individual liberty ant 
social control.”' 


'Gopalan v. Stott of Sladras (1950) S C. R 8P, 
8—1 MSNCI./69 
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be laid down as applicable to all cases. 

In evaluating such elusive factors and forming 
their ow-n conception of tvhat is reasonable, 
in all the circumstances of a given case, it is 
inevitable that the social philosophy and the 
scale of values of the judges participating in 
the decision should play an important part, 
and the limit to their interference with Icgis 
lative judgement in such cases can only be 
dictated by their sense of responsibility and 
self-restraint and the sobering reflection that 
the Constitution is meant not only for people 
of their way of thinking but for all, and the 
majority of the elected representatives of the 
people have, in authorising the imposition of 
the restrictions, considered them to be reason¬ 
able.”' 

6.17 'I'he other Fundamental Rights which 
have a bearing on our inquiry are; 

”23(1) Traffic in human beings and begar 
and other similar forms of forced labour 
are prohibited and any contravention of 
this provision shall be an offence punish¬ 
able in accordance with law. 

(2) Nothing in this article shall prevent 
the State from imposing compulsory ser¬ 
vice for public purposes, and in imposing 
such .service the State shall not make any 
discrimination on grounds only of reli¬ 
gion, race, caste or class or any of them. 

2-1. No child below' the age of fourteen 
years shall be employed to work in any 
factory or mine or engaged in any other 
ha7ardous employment”. 

6.18 .\s we have already indicated, w'hen the 
Constitution was drafted, it was thought that 
the Directive Principles enshrined in Part IV 
could be implemented, though gradually, with¬ 
out oflcnding the scheme of Fundamental Rights 
enshrined in Part III. Subsequent history, how¬ 
ever, shows that the Parliament realised that in 
giving effect to the Directive Principles it was 
necessary to amend some of the provisions of 
Part III relating to F'undamental Rights and it 
accordingly exercised its power to amend the 
Constitution. Between lO.aO and 1967, as many 
as 17 constitutional amendments were made for 
the purp(jse of giving effect to the principles of 
social and economic justice. The validity of 
these amendments was challenged before the 
Supreme Court on three occasions. On the first 
occasion, Sankari Prasad Singh Deo v. Union of 


India,- as well as on the second occasion, Sajjan 
Singh V. State of Rajasthan^, the Court upheld 
the power of the Parliament to amend part III 
of the Constitution under Article 368 and rejec 
ted the challenge to the validity of the impug 
ned constitutional amendments. In Golak Nath 
V. State of Punjab*, however, the same question 
was considered by a Bench of 11 Judges, and 
by a majority of 6: 5 it has been held that Arti¬ 
cle 368 does not confer on the Parliament the 
power to amend the Constitution so as to affect 
the Fundamental Rights guaranteed by Part III. 
Even so, the Court tlid not strike down any of 
the amendments already made, but made its 
judgment, in a sense, prospective in operation. 
We are, however, not concerned with this con 
troversy. 

6.19 We now seek to answer the questions 
which we posed for ourselves in the opening 
paragraph. For convenience of discussion, the 
various elements of the Directive Principles could 
be grouped under separate heads. Articles 
39(a). part of Article 41 and part of Article 46 
have a direct relationship to problems of emp 
loyment and unemplo)'ment. Article 39 (a) 
suggests a possible existence of discrimination 
between men and women. This is more directly 
referred to in Article 39 (d) also. Guarding 
against exploitation is covered under Article 
39 (b), (c). (e) and (f) though shades of it are 
discernible in .Articles 42, 43 and 46. Article; 
40, 48 and part of 46 could be discussed togethei 
and so can Articles 43 and 47. Of these, Articles 
39(b) and (c) are on a different footing and merit 
separate treatment. 

6.20 Since a fuller discussion of the employ 
luent problem appears elsewhere in the report; 
it woidd be enough to state only the conclusions 
I he developmental effort so far has not been 
adequate to contain within limits the volume 
of unemployment in the country. And what is 
more, if a view of the future is taken on the 
basis of past experience, the economy does not 
seem to hold out a brighter prospect in this 
regaid. Reading Article 39 (a) with the obliga¬ 
tions cast by .Article 46, the effect would be tc 
highlight the inadequacy further. Since Inde 
pendence, the trends of employment among 
women are reported to be discouraging, though 
there is evidence to suggest that new' avenues of 
emplovment are opening up for them. 

6.21. .Article 39(d) suggests a move in the 
direction of equal pay for men and women for 


^State of Madras v. V. G. Row (1952) S. C. R. 597 p. 607. 
»(1952) S. G. R. 89., 

■'(1965) I S, G. R. 933. 

‘(1267) .-\.I.R.S.G. 1C43. 
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work, of equal value. The progress in the 
implementation of this Directive Principle 
could be described in the words of the memo¬ 
randum sent to us by the All India Women’s 
Conference: 

“Legally, there is a slow and sure march 
towards non-discrimination in pay. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India has ratified the ILO Com- 
vention on Equal Remuneration for Men and 
Women workers for work of equal value. 
Earlier still, this principle of non-discrimina¬ 
tion was incorporated in the Constitution of 
India as a Directive Principle of State Policy. 
The States, accordingly, have made some head¬ 
way in this direction”. 

While stating fairly what has been achieved, 
the memorandum brought to our notice cases 
of different wage rates fixed for men and women 
for the same type of work, though such differ¬ 
ences, as there are, cannot be accounted for 
fully on the basis of the amount of work invol¬ 
ved. Other evidence before .us corroborates the 
statement of the AIWC. 

6.22 Articles 39(e) and (f) and Articles 42, 43 
and 46 could be discussed together, though the 
‘abuse’ indicated in Article 39(e) and ‘exploita¬ 
tion’ in Article 39(f) could be wider, in their 
social content, than Articles 42 and 43 which 
have specific relevance only to the working class 
and Article 46 which specifies certain sections 
of the community only. In dealing with item 
(3) of our terms of reference, the progress made 
in the implementation of Article 42 and Articles 
43 and 47 will necessarily be reviewed. Article 
39(e) again could partly be covered in the sec¬ 
tions on Labour Legislation and Labour Admi¬ 
nistration, but this will not bring out cases 
where there is no wage-paid employment and 
where a self-employed man uses his family be¬ 
cause of economic necessity. We do not propose 
to cover that part of economic activity since it 
is outside our terms of reference. 

6.23 Article 45 stands on a separate footing. 
Deep shades of it are seen in Article 46, but its 
lighter ones are discernible, as pointed out ear¬ 
lier, in many other Directive Principles also. 
Since this has been a subject on which another 
Commission has recently reported, we do not 
propose to comment on the subject. 

^6.24 In discussing developments consequent 
on .Articles 39(b) and 39(c), the steps taken by 
Government in three plan periods (1951—66) 
to see that (a) the fruits of economic develop¬ 
ment are widely distributed and (b) the pro¬ 
blem of concentration of economic power is tac¬ 
kled, may be briefly recounted. By way of 


preface, four developments during the period 
1951—1956 require a mention: (i) control over 
industries through the Industries Development 
and Regulations Act, 1951, (ii) conversion of 
the Imperial Bank into the State Bank of India, 
(iii) nationalisation of life insurance, and (iv) 
detailed regulation of managerial behaviour of 
persons in charge of companies through the 
Company’s Act, 1956. The change in emphasis 
in the Industrial Policy Resolution 1956 as 
compared to the 1948 Resolution also is an 
important landmark. The development of the 
public sector in consequence of the two resolu¬ 
tions on industrial policy and its growth since 
1951, perhaps more particularly since 1956, was 
expected to be another important instrument 
used for avoiding concentration of economic 
power. But apart from the growth of the pub¬ 
lic sector, important industries which are pri¬ 
vately owned are subjected to State regulations 
through control of production, prices, distribu¬ 
tion policies and even in terms of industrial 
location. In the laying down of policies and in 
creating the machinery in fulfilment of Article 
39(b) and (c), therefore, the country seems to 
have made some progress. It is the unsatisfactory 
working of these instrumentalities that has 
caused a measure of public concern. 

6.25 We recognise the argument that steps of 
the type enumerated above can be negative in 
character. With these measures also go the 
more positive inducements given to small indus¬ 
tries through the State Finance Corporations, 
the National Small Industries Corporation, the 
technical facilities made available through Small 
Industries Service Institutes and various boards 
set up for small industries. However inadequate 
these may seem, they are expected to restore a 
balance in economic power over a period of 
years. In terms of resource availabilities, the 
financial institutions which can be utilised by 
the bigger entrepreneurs are incomparably 
richer than those which help the small man and 
may go counter to the steps taken to avoid 
concentration. We do not refer to other aspects 
of concentration since they have been under 
limelight because of the inquiries undertaken 
by the Commissions and Committees appointed 
by the Government during the current decade. 

6.26 As we part with the essentially urban 
component of concentration, and that too in its 
relation to employing interests, it would be 
only fair to state that in the last twenty years 
there have been some occasions when sections 
of workers, because of their organised strength, 
have exercised their will in naming the price at 
which alone a bargain could be struck. Such 
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inadents, as have taken place, have attracted 
public notice because some of them afiEected 
public utilities. 

6.27 Ihe above is a brief evaluation of the 
efiectiveness of the steps and measures taken in 
respect of implementation of some of the Direc¬ 
tive Principles. If, however, the entire set of 
Articles contained in Part IV of the Constitu¬ 
tion are considered together, a major step to¬ 
wards their implementation has been the advent 
of planning and the developmental policy which 
has guided the coiuntry’s successive Five Year 
Plans. The motivation behind Indian planning 
is essentially derived from the motivation to 
implement the Directive Principles since they 
form a charter on which the Planning Commis¬ 
sion works.i 

6.28 Notwithstanding the deficiencies in effort 
and shortfalls in performance, the basic aim 
of development policy has been to raise the 
levels of output and employment in different 
sectors of the economy. The processes of plan¬ 
ning have by and large been devised keeping 
in view specifically ‘that the ownership and 
control of the material resources of the commu¬ 
nity are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good’. This has equally been the in¬ 
tention in evolving the infrastructure and the 
institutional set-up for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity. To the extent possible the accent has 
been on the simultaneous development of large 
scale industries and medium and small scale 
industries as well as agriculture and allied acti¬ 
vities. The recognised purpose of policy and 
the machinery developed therefore in regard to 
the small-scale sector and agriculture has been 
to provide an increasing volume of institutional, 
financial and other assistance to the operating 
units in the sector and also to provide them 
with direct assistance from the State. 

6.29 In substance, while the developmental 
effort has been directed at improving the exist¬ 
ing levels of incomes in the community, the 
fiscal policies of the Government, many short¬ 
comings associated with them notwithstanding, 
have been operating in the direction of a reduc¬ 
tion in the disparity in incomes after tax. 
Within the urban sector, the tax structure is 
expected to show the earnestness of the com¬ 
munity in its egalitarian urges. In the urban- 
rural equation, agricultural income, as is well 
known, is not subject to the Central income-tax, 
and wherever taxed by the State, is subject to 


much lower rates. This policy can be said to 
have in it the elements of a progressive improve¬ 
ment in rural-urban balance. Irrespective of 
the qualitative aspects of the working of these 
arrangements, and they have indeed a signifi¬ 
cant place in any assessment, it could be said 
that, in a considerable measure, the process of 
planned development and the fiscal policies 
pursued concurrently with this process have 
constituted a definite move towards reaching 
the objectives set by the Directive Principles. 

6.30 The goal set by the Constitution is thus 
clear; and the path which we have to follow 
in achieving that goal is also clear. We have 
seen how far it has been possible to move to¬ 
wards it in the limited period of twenty years. 
India has to follow the democratic method and 
make an earnest endeavour to secure for every 
citizen social and economic justice by the rule 
of law. In doing so, the philosophy under¬ 
lying the Directive Principles has to be recon¬ 
ciled with the philosophy of Fundamental 
Rights. 

6.31 In dealing with our problem we must, 
therefore, bear in mind the goal set by the 
Constitution and must adopt an approach 
which will seek rationally to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing and competing claims. An attempt to 
evolve a rational synthesis between these two 
philosophies, even when they seem apparently 
to conflief with each other, has to be 
made by the State when it seeks to implement 
the Directive Principles. As Vera M. Dean 
has observed: 

“...The most notable characteristic in every 
field of Indian activity.is the con¬ 

stant attempt to reconcile conflicting views 
or actions, to discover a workable compro 
mise, to avoid seeing the human situation 
in terms of all black or all white.’’^ 

6.32 According to Granville Austin; 

"The Indian Constitution is first and fore 
most a social document. The majority ol 
its provisions are either directly aimed ai 
furthering the goals of the social revolu 
tion or attempt to foster this revolution by 
establishing the conditions necessary foi 
its achievement. Yet despite the permea 
tion of the entire constitution by the aim 
of national renaissance, the core of the 
commitment to the social revolution lies ir 
Parts III and IV, in the Fundamental 


‘The link between the initiation of the planning process and the Directive Principles will be clear from Ae terms o 
reference of the Planning Commission. Article 38 of the Constitution and parts (a), (b) and (c) of Article 39 fom 
the Preamble of the terms of reference of the^Planning Commission. 

*New Patterns of Democrat, Vera M. Dean (Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1959), p. 2. 
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Rights and in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy. These are the conscience of 
the Constitution”'. 

G.33 The philosophy which has guided our 
ictioiis in the last fifty years has been that 
vhile the goal is important, the means to 
ichieve it are eoually so. This has been the 
eaching of the Tather of the Nation’. The 
;oal is set by the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution; the means to reach it are set by 
rttempting to harmonise the seeming conflicts 
me encounters on the way to the goal in a 
:leinocratic way. It is this approach we have 
o adopt in dealing with the task entrusted to us. 


Quest for Industrial Harmony 

G.34 In the first section of this Chapter we 
have indicated our approach in the tight of 
item (2) of our terms of reference. In this 
part we propose to set out our approach in 
the light of items (1), (3) and (4) of the said 
terms. By (1) we are required to review the 
changes in conditions of labour since Inde¬ 
pendence and to report on existing conditions 
of labour. The third term of reference re¬ 
quires us to study and report in particular on 
seven topics set out in clauses (i) to (vii) thereof 
and item (4) requires us to make recommend¬ 
ations on matters connected with our inquiry. 
Our approach throughout has to be inspired 
by a quest for industrial harmony. 

6.35. "Peace in Industry”, said the First Five 
Year Plan, "has a great significance as a force 
for world peace if we consider the wider impli¬ 
cations of the question. The answer to class 
antagonisms and world conflicts will arrive 
s(K>n if we succeed in discovering a sound basis 
for human relations in industry. Economic 
progress is also bound up with industrial peace. 
Industrial relations are, therefore, not a matter 
between employers and employees alone, but 
a vital concern of the community which may 
be expressed in measures for the protection of 
its larger interests”.^ 

6.36 "Industrial Peace" and "Industrial 
Harmony” may have the same meaning; but 
we are inclined to think that the concept of 
industrial peace is somewhat negative and res¬ 
trictive. It emphasises absence of strife and 
struggle. The concept of industrial harmony 


is positive and comprehensive and it ()ostulatcs 
the existence of understanding, cooperation 
and a sense of partnership between the em¬ 
ployers and the employees. That is why wc 
prefer to describe our approach as one in 
quest of industrial harmony. 

6.37 A quest for industrial harmony is indis¬ 
pensable when a country plans to make eco¬ 
nomic progress. It may sound platitudinous 
Imt it IS nevertheless true that no nation can 
hope to survive in the modern technological 
age, much less become strong, great and pros¬ 
perous, unless it is wedded to industrial deve¬ 
lopment and technological advance. Economic 
irogress is bound up with industrial harmony 
or the simple reason that industrial harmony 
inevitably leads to more cooperation between 
employers and employees, which results in 
more productivity and thereby contributes to 
all-round prosperity of the country. Healthy 
industrial relations, on which industrial har¬ 
mony is founded, cannot therefore be regarded 
as a matter in which only the employers and 
employees are concerned; it is of vital signifi¬ 
cance to the community as a whole. That is 
how the concept of industrial harmony involves 
the cooperation not only of the employers and 
the employees, but also of the community at 
large. This cooperation stipulates that em¬ 
ployees and employers recognise that though 
they arc fully justified in safeguarding their 
respective rights and interests, they must also 
bear in mind the interests of the community. 
In other words, both employers and employees 
should recognise that as citizens they ought not 
to forget the interests of the community. If 
this be the true scope of the concept of indus 
trial harmony, it follows that industrial har¬ 
mony should and ought to emphasise the im 
portance of raising productivity, because the 
resulting accelerated rate of growth will lead 
to the good of the community as a whole, 
That, wc consider, is the true significance ol 
the doctrine of industrial harmony in its three 
dimensional aspect. 

6.38 It is plain that in order to create : 
pioper climate for industrial harmony and t< 
cultivate proper attitudes in the minds of tin 
employees and the employers alike, it is essen 
tial that employees must be well organised anc 
trade unionism must become strong. Employ 
CIS must be progressive and must recognis( 
whole-heartedly the validity of the doctrini 
that they and their employees are partners ii 


*Tbe Indian Constitution: Cornerstone of a Nation, tp. eil., p. 50. 
•First Five Year Plan, p. 572. 
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the adventure of the giowth of the industrial 
life of the country. The history of the trade 
union movement in the world shows that 
healthy and proper attitudes are not easily 
born and the trade union movement docs not 
become strong without resistance from the em¬ 
ployers, and such resistance leads to a long 
and bitter strife. Quest for industrial har¬ 
mony has thus been sometimes stalled or de¬ 
layed or frustrated by struggles between the 
employers and the employees. Before we deal 
with the history of this part of India’s quest 
for industrial harmony, let us refer briefly to 
foreign experience in this matter. 

6.39 In the U.S.A., the trade union movement 
had its trials and tribulations before it came 
to be accepted, first as a necessary evil, and 
later, as an essential element of the democratic 
system. In the early stages, employers used 
every weapon in their armoury, legal as well 
as illegal, to put down trade unionism. Dui'- 
ing the best part of the nineteenth centui 7 , 
employers took action against unions under 
the English Common Law of Conspiracy, which 
was applicable in the U.S.A. As a result of 
the opposition of the employers, which took the 
form of lock-outs and black lists, workers were 
compelled to meet secretly and to organise a 
type of organisation, complete with ritual, sign 
grips, pass words, etc., so that “no spy of the 
boss can find his way into the lodge room to 
betray his fellows". Thus came into existence 
the Order of Knights of labour exactly one 
hundred years ago. Soon thereafter, the emp¬ 
loyers found a more effective means of dealing 
with unions by securing court injunctions. 
These injunctions acted as a source of terror to 
unions. Another step which the American 
employers took to obstruct trade unionism was 
the doctrine of the “yellow-dog contracts”. 
Black lists of union members w'ere maintained 
and such workers were weeded out. It was 
only in 1932, under the Norris La Guardia 
Act^ that “yellow-dog contracts” were declared 
illegal and heavy restrictions were placed on 
the right of the courts to grant injunctions. 
Full freedom of action for collective bargain¬ 
ing, however, was not gained by labour until 
the enactment of the National Labour Rela- 
tioirs Act, 193.5, popularly known as the 
Wagner Act. 

6.40 In the U.K., the position was no diffe¬ 
rent. Fonnation of trade unions was prohi¬ 
bited under the Combination Acts of 1799 and 


1800. Even after the repeal of these Combi¬ 
nation Acts in 1825, though combination of 
workers was permitted, in practice it was al¬ 
most impossible to conduct a lawful strike. 
It was not until 1871, w^hen the Trade Unions 
Act was passed, that the unions were fully re¬ 
cognised as lawful bodies, with the right to 
sue and be sued in courts. Their actions were 
no longer to be regarded as conspiracy by the 
courts. But the Taff Vale case of 1901, in 
which a trade union was required to pay da¬ 
mage of £23,000 for inducing black legs not 
to M'ork for the Railway Company brought 
out an impoitant lacuna in the trade union 
law'. The Trade Disputes Act, 1906, had there¬ 
fore to be passed to give complete immunity to 
trade unions against action for damages. Whilst 
the Combination .'Vets of 1799 and 1800 were 
in operation, any attempts made by trade 
unionists to bargain for better terms of em¬ 
ployment were treated as acts of criminal cons¬ 
piracy and dealt with severely by the courts. 
That is how even in the U.K., trade unions 
had to go through the baptism of fire before 
they attained the status of respectability, 

6.41 In Australia, “once the law, in the ear¬ 
lier part of the 19th century permitted an ex¬ 
istence to voluntary associations of workmen, 
and proceeded later to clothe that permission 
in an attitude of favour and actual approval, 
the story can be said to have followed, fairly 
consistently, a pattern of expansion and gather¬ 
ing strength”.' 

6.42 So far as the caily experience of trade 
unionism in India is concerned, we will refer 
to two instances almost contemporaneous but 
in different parts of the country. In 1918, 
Gandhiji was invited by the ardent social 
worker and labour leader. Miss Anasuyabehn 
Sarabhai, to help the cause of workmen in 
Ahmedabad. In a sense, the foundations of 
trade unionism in Ahmedabad were laid in 
that year. “It all started with the contem¬ 
plated abolition or reduction of the ‘plague’ 
bonus towards the end of 1917, W'hen the work¬ 
ers demanded a 50 per cent increase in wages 
as dearness (cost of living) allowance. The 
workers’ leader was Miss Anasuyabehn Sara¬ 
bhai, a social woiker and sister of Ambalal 
Sarabhai, Chairman of the Millowners’ .Asso¬ 
ciation. An Arbitration Board consisting of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vallabhai Patel, and Shan- 
karlal Banker on behalf of workers and of 
three millowners led by Amblal Sarabhai on 


Trade Unionism in Australia, Orwell De R. Foenander, p. 5. 
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l)chalf of employors, with the C'.ollcctoi as Uni 
pile, was set up”.' It appears that some work 
ers w'cnt on strike without waiting for the 
functioning of the .Arbitration Board and in 
consequence the employers pleaded that they 
were no longer bound by the agreement to 
arbitrate and that unless the workers accepted 
a 20 per cent increase in wage.s and returned 
to work, they would dismiss all workers. To 
a suggestion by Shankarlal Banker that a larger 
increase in wages be given, the Millowners 
were completely outspoken. They said: 

"He assumes that mills are run out of 
love for humanity and as a matter of philan- 
throphy, that their aim is to raise the con¬ 
ditions of the workers to the same level as 
that of the employers. His approach is 
wrong. In reality mills arc privately owned 
and are run with no other motive than to 

make profit. The employment of labour 

and conditions of employment are deter¬ 
mined purely on the basis of supply and 
demand. Mr. Banker’s approach is impo.s- 
silHe, unachievable, visionary and utopian. 
It is not practical for this world, for our 
country and for this city.”‘ 

(i.'l.l \Vc do not propose to follow the fur¬ 
ther developments in this controversy except to 
say that tlie dispute was amicably settled at the 
intervention of Gandhiji and, in the result, the 
.Ahmcdabad Textile Labour .Association was 
born. It is common ground that this Asso¬ 
ciation can legitimately take a place of pride 
among the trade unions in the country; it is 
also common ground that industrial employers 
of .Ahniedabad have, under the impact of 
Gandhiji's influence, developed, on the whole, 
a responsive and progressive attitude of co¬ 
operation towards trade unions. 

fi.'ll .\ similar development took place in 
Madras when the Madras Labour Union was 
formed under the leadership of B.P. Wadia on 
the 27th .April, 11118. 'I'he birth of this union 
was the result of the hardships which the em¬ 
ployees had to sulTcr in the Buckingham and 
Carnatic .Mills, and which ultimately led to a 
strike. .After Wadia helped to form the union, 
it appears that the Governor of Madras sent 
for him on May, IS, 1!118 and expressed dis 
approval of his line of work. Wadia, how 
ever, stoutlv replied that he could not discon 
tinuc his activities.- 

In October, 1*120, there was again 
trouble in the Buckingham Mills over the 


passing ovei of the claims of a side jobber for 
promotion. As a result of the trouble, the 
management instituted a campaign of dismis¬ 
sals and about 50 men were dismissed in a 
few days. In consequence, the weaving master 
was confined to his room and his revolver was 
snatched away by the workers. Immediately 
after this incident, the management declared a 
Icxk-out “in view of the assault on the weaving 
master and the general turbulent attitude of 
the work people”. The union held meetings 
every day anci appointed a ‘lock-out commit¬ 
tee’ with Wadia as President to take measures 
to defeat the employers. .About a month after 
the ltx:k-out, Messrs. Binny and Co. filed a suit 
against Wadia and the other members of the 
lock-out committee "for interfering with the 
work people and dissuading them from work¬ 
ing and thereby causing serious loss to the 
Companv” and claimed damages to the extent 
of Rs. ’75,000. They also applied for an in¬ 
terim injunction against the defendants, which 
was granted until the disposal of the civil 
suit. Later, other important persons inter¬ 
vened and the matter was settled.^ But this 
incident shows that the approach of the em¬ 
ployers both at .Ahmedabad and in Madras in 
the first quarter of this century was similar to 
the approach of the employers in other coun¬ 
tries in the early stages of development of the 
trade union movement. 

G.46 The institution of legal proceedings 
against Wadia in 1020 gave rise to agitation 
by the political leadership in India, as well 
as by the British L.abour Party, in which a 
demand was made for legislation of trade 
unions and their activities. The formation of 
the IL.O in 1019, the active interest taken 
bv the nationalist movement in the organisa¬ 
tion of the working class, and the founding of 
the .AirUC in 1020, also helped the pro¬ 
cess. The result was the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1020. 

6.47 With the passing of the Trade Unions 
Act in 192(5, India’s quest for industrial liar- 
monv can lie said to have commenced, some¬ 
what inarticulately, but in a democratic way. 
.As a result of the .Act, the fundamental right 
of freedom of association was impliedly recog- 
ni.sed and in that sense organised trade union 
movement assumed legitimacy. Even so, the 
Goimnon l.aw principles still prevailed and the 
officers of unions were liable to civil actions in 
damages for infringing contractual rights and 
obligations and for causing interference in the 


'l.ahour-Management {tflalions in India K. N Suhraraaniau, (.Asia Publishing tlousc:, Bombay, 1967) p 53. 
Hbid. 

'Ibid, pp. 37-30. 

^Ibid, j). 41. 
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employers’ right to carry on free trade and 
business. Sometimes they were also exposed 
to the risk of criminal proceedings and punish¬ 
ments for concerted action. The Trade Dis¬ 
putes Act of 1929 contained special provisions 
regarding strikes in public utility services and 
general strikes affecting the community as a 
whole. The main purpose of the Act, how¬ 
ever, was to provide a conciliation machinery 
to bring about peaceful settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes. The Whitley Commission has 
made the perceptive observation that the at¬ 
tempt to deal with unrest must begin rather 
with the creation of an atmosphere unfavoura¬ 
ble to disputes than with machinery for their 
settlement.’ 

6.48 The next stage in the development of 
industrial law in this country was taken under 
the stress of the emergency caused by the 
Second World War. Rule 81-A of the Defence 
of India Rules was intended to provide speedy 
remedies for industrial disputes by referring 
them compulsorily to conciliation or adjudica¬ 
tion, by making the awards legally binding on 
the parties, and by prohibiting strikes or lock¬ 
outs during the pendency of conciliation or 
adjudication proceedings and for two months 
thereafter. This rule also put a blanket ban 
on strikes which did not arise out of genuine 
trade disputes. 

6.49 With the termination of the Second 
World War, Rule 81-A was about to lapse on 
1st October, 1946, but it was kept alive by 
issuing an Ordinance in the exercise of the 
Government’s Emergency Powers. Then fol¬ 
lowed the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The 
provisions of this Act, as amended from time 
to time, have furnished the basis on which in¬ 
dustrial jurisprudence in this country is found¬ 
ed. Meanwhile, in 1946, the Industrial Em¬ 
ployment (Standing Orders) Act was passed, 
because it was thought expedient to require em¬ 
ployers in industrial establishments to define 
with sufficient precision the conditions of em¬ 
ployment under them and to make the said 
conditions known to workmen employed by 
them. These statutes can be said broadly to 
constitute the foundation on which India pur¬ 
ported to guide her quest for industrial har¬ 
mony. 

6..50 Then came the Constitution in 1950; 
its relevant provisions which we have referred 
to in the last Chapter, made more articulate 
and clear the industrial relations philosophy of 


the Republic of India. This philosophy has 
affordeci the broad and clear guide-lines for 
the development of our industrial jurispru¬ 
dence and has thus taken India one step for¬ 
ward in her quest for industrial harmony. 

6.51 As the work on the Constitution was 
in progress, industrial adjudication also started 
its course. It has played a major role since 
in giving a more concrete shape to our pro¬ 
gress towards the goal set by the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court also had occasion to 
shape industrial jurisprudence when matters 
were taken to it under Article 136 of the Con¬ 
stitution or otherwise. Three decisions, one 
of the Federal Court and two of the Supreme 
Court, can be regarded as constituting land¬ 
marks in this regard. 

6.52 The first decision was pronounced prior 
to 1950 after India had become free on 15th 
August, 1947. In Western India Automobile 
Association v. Industrial Tribunal, Bombay,* 
the powers of industrial adjudication were 
authoritatively enunciated. The main ques¬ 
tion which was raised before the Federal Court 
was whether the industrial tribunals could 
direct reinstatement of an employee dismissed 
by his employer; and in support of the chal¬ 
lenge to the authority of the industrial tribunal 
to direct reinstatement, reliance was placed 
upon the principles of Common Law and the 
provisions of the Contract Act relating to mas¬ 
ter and servant. “Adjudication”, said the Fe¬ 
deral Court in rejecting the challenge, "does 
not, in our opinion, mean adjudication accord¬ 
ing to the strict law of master and servant. 
The award of the tribunal may contain provi¬ 
sions for settlement of a dispute which no 
Court could order if it was bound by ordinary 
law, but the tribunal is not fettered in any way 
by these limitations”. This judgement quoted 
with approval the observation of Ludwig Teller 
that industrial arbitration may involve the ex¬ 
tension of an existing agreement or making of 
a new one. Thus the powers of industrial tri¬ 
bunals functioning under the relevant provi¬ 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, were 
clearly and unequivocally enunciated by this 
judgement. 

6.53 After the Constitution was passed, a 
question arose before the Supreme Court whe 
ther under Article 136 of the Constitution the 
Court would be justified in interfering with 
awards made by industrial tribunals. In Bha 
rat Bank v. Employees of Bharat Bank,* th< 


‘Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. II. 
•1949 F.C. R. 321. 

•(1950) S. C. R. 459. 
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mnjority judgement held that the awards made 
by the industrial tribunals are subjert to ap¬ 
peal to the Supjeme Court under Article 13(i 
of the Constitution. It is as a result of this 
decision that the Supreme Court sub,scquently 
entered the arena of industrial adjudication 
and evolved the philosophy enunciating the 
guidelines of industrial jurisprudence. This 
judgement is, therefore, another landmark in 
the history of India’s quest for industrial 
harmony. 

6.54 In 1955 another significant judgement 
was delivered by the Supreme Court: Bijay 
Cotton Mills Ltd. v. State of Ajmer'. In that 
case the validity of the material and operative 
provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 
was challenged on the ground that they con¬ 
travened the fundamental rights of the em¬ 
ployers. The Court conceded that the effect 
of the operation of the impugned provisions of 
the Act was no doubt to curtail the freedom 
of contract guaranteed by Article 19 of the 
Constitution. Even so, the Court rejected the 
plea that the said provisions were ultra vires, 
because in the opinion of the Court the res¬ 
trictions imposed on the freedom of contract 
of the employer were reasonable and had been 
impo.sed in the interest of the general public. 
As such they were protected by the terms of 
Clau.se (6) of Article 19. As a result of this 
decision, subsequent decisions by industrial tri¬ 
bunals and the Supreme Court have held that 
the employer is bound to pay a minimum wage 
and in imposing upon him the liability to 
pay a minimum wage, the question about his 
capacity to pay is totally irrelevant. 

6.55 It is on these lines that adjudication 
has attempted to assist the process of evolving 
new concepts and ideas which should regulate 
industrial relations and help the establish¬ 
ment of industrial harmony in the economic 
life of India. 

6.56 The growth of industrial jurisprudence 
in India subsequent to 1950 bears close re¬ 
semblance to the growth of Constitutional Law 
in relation to the Fundamental Rights guaran¬ 
teed to the citizens. In cases where citizens 
complain against the invasion of their Funda¬ 
mental Rights either by legislative enactments 
or by executive acts, the .Supreme Court al¬ 
ways attempts to find out whether in fact any 
particular Fundamental Right has been invad¬ 
ed and, if the answer is in the affirmative, the 
Court considers whether the invasion is rea¬ 
sonable ,and is justified by any of the provi¬ 


'A. I. R. 19.55 S. G. 33. 
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sions contained in Clauses (2) to (6) of Article 
19. The process of deciding these difficult and 
delicate questions is not easy. But judicial de¬ 
cisions ahvays make an earnest endeavour to 
evolve a rational .synthesis between the indi¬ 
vidual rights and public good. That, briefly, 
can be said to be the basic approach adopted 
by judicial decisions in dealing with the pro¬ 
blem of the invasion of Fundamental Rights. 

6.57 Industrial jurisprudence, likewise, seeks 
to evolve a rational synthesis between the con¬ 
flicting claims of the employers and the em¬ 
ployees. Leaving aside the case of minimum 
wages which the employer must pay, in the 
matter of other wages higher than the cate¬ 
gory of the minimum wages, and in regard to 
other matters which come under the category 
of industrial disputes, industrial jurisprudence 
does and should always try to examine the 
merits of the rival contentions and seek to re¬ 
solve the conflict by evolving solutions which 
do no injustice to the employers and fully 
meet the employees’ legitimate claims. In 
finding out solutions to industrial disputes 
great care is always taken, as it ought to be, 
to see that the settlement of industrial disputes 
does not go against the interests of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. In the decision of majoi 
indastrial disputes, three factors are thus in 
volved. The interests of the employees which 
have received constitutional guarantees under 
the Directive Principles, the interests of the 
employers which have received a guarantee un 
der Article 19 and other Articles of Part III 
and the interests of the community at large 
which are so important in a Welfare State. Il 
is on these lines that industrial jurisprudence 
has developed during the last two decades ir 
India. 

6.58 Industrial disputes take many forms 
They relate to all terms and conditions of em 
ployment including wages, working condition: 
and hours of work, as also to matters like re 
cognition of a union. Sometimes disputes cen 
tre round issues which are both economic anc 
political. A study of the disputes which dis 
lurbed industrial peace in India during th< 
last two decades would show that though or 
a majority of occasions industrial dispute 
were laased on claims pertaining to the term 
and conditions of employment, sometimes eco 
nomic issues of a general character dominatec 
and on occasions purely political motives. 

6.59 How does India seek to solve the pre 
blems of these disputes? The classical theor 
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by ibc employers, to have the right of eol- 
letiise bargaining between the union and 
employer directly, withont anybody’s inter¬ 
vention. And to enaltle the woiker, who has 
neither economic, political or social power 
f)r influence or deniociatic compulsion as 
ttgainst the omnipotency of the power of or- 
g.'inised ctipital, the worker’s right to strike 
must be guaranteed unhindered and un¬ 
hampered. Once that is guaranteed, the 
working (lass and its trade unions will be 
prepared to sit down and discuss, what rea- 
•sonable limitations it can voluntarily accept 
in the exercise of that right and potver.’’^ 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS) also supports 
the view. Its Memorandum states: 

“(a) The system whereby compulsory ad¬ 
judication be ordered, or resorted to on the 
motion of one party, which obtains today 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, is the 
rciy negation of genuine collective bargain 
ing, because collective bargaining, to be 
genuine, implies the ability to resort to sane: 
tions. Where the use of sanction is prohi 
bited the growth of genuine trade unions, as 
collective bargaining agencies, is consciously 
undermined. 

(b) In the absence of the system of com 
pulsorv adjudication, a trade union couk 
arise and survive, only if it could induce 
adeejuate awareness amongst the workers o: 
the necessity for a combat organisation, ant 
inijzose on its members the discipline for use 
of collective sanctions. Consequently, weal 
trade unions have little chance of survival 
and even if rival trade unions came inte 
being, reflecting genuine differences abon 
policies to be pin sued by the workers, onb 
such unions as could conform or adapt thei 
behaviour to the spirit and compulsions o 
the collective bargaining process wonk 
survive.”^ 


of industrial relations which has developed in 
Britain in the 19th century embodied three basic 
concepts; (1) the right of workers and employers 
to (oinbine in trade unions; (2) to right to bar¬ 
gain collectively; and (3) the right to strike or 
lockout.' I'his, in substance, accords with the 
theory propounded by the Webbs in their 
Industrial Democracy as early as 1897. 

().C0 “In socialist countries, on the other 
hand, the role of the union has been to ad¬ 
vance the interest of its members by support 
ing the State of which it is an organic part 
and which is inseparable from the workers who 
belong to the union, 'riius to strike would be 
to strike against the interest of the workers, 
who comprise the State and own the means of 
production. 'I'o strike against oneself is clear¬ 
ly a logical stupidity and therefore it is not 
admissible conduct for a rational person. 

G.fil Since India is committed to create a 
new social order based on social equality and 
economic justice according to the rule of law 
in a democratic way, we have to face the ques¬ 
tion as to the relevance and validity of the 
right of the employees to go on strike and the 
right of the employers to IcKk-out the emplo¬ 
yees. One view is that collective bargaining 
wiihout the intervention of a third agency will 
alone lead to a healthy development of the 
trade union movement and will, in the end. 
be conducive to the growth of industrial har¬ 
mony. .Advocates of this view do not appre¬ 
ciate the part which adjudication has playccl in 
the matter of evok ing norms of industrial con¬ 
duct and concepts and ideas governing indus- 
tiial relations. In fact, some of them contend 
that the tendency to lean on adjudication which 
has been encouraged by the references made 
under section 10(l)(a) of the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes .Act, 1947, has done more harm than 
good to the growth of trade unionism in this 
country. 1 hey suggest that if adjudication 
were to be the only method to resolve indu,s- 
trial disputes, it would in due course convert 
the trade union movement into a movement 
of lawyers, leaving little scope to dedicated 
trade union tvorkers. 

t).(j2 In its Memorandum, the All India 
Trade Union Congrc.ss (.AITUC) has supported 
this view veiy strongly. It says: 

“.We insist that there must be a fun- 

chunental right to have the union recognised 


.According to these Memoranda, once the con 
cept of the inherent right to strike and lock 
out is conceded, the trade union would b* 
compelled to have a realistic appreciation of 
given situation. Indeed, a spokesman of thi 
view' described strikes as “a spiritual exercise 
w'hich inevitably strengthens the trade unioi 
movement. 


^Industrial Relations : Contemporary Issuer, B. C. Roberts (Macmillan and Co. Ltd., London, 1968) p. xiv. 
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6.63 The United I’rades Union Congress 
(UTUC) and Hind Mazdoor Panchayat (HMP) 
also favour the settlement of disputes through 
collective bargaining, but desire the retention 
of adjudication till all trade unions attain suffi¬ 
cient strength to bargain with the employers 
from a position of equality. Both regard the 
workers’ right to strike as essential. While 
the UTUC prefers that provisions in the Act 
regarding prohibition of strike during pen¬ 
dency of disputes and similar provisions be 
done away with, the HMP feels that unless 
there is a positive danger to the health and 
safety of the community, mere inconvenience 
or even hardship caused to the public by strikes 
should not deter society from recognising the 
fundamental right of a union to strike. The 
Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh also recognises that 
in the sphere of industrial relations there is 
indeed no substitute for collective bargaining 
and regards strikes as a legitimate weapon of 
the workers, but feels that the fight-to-a-finish 
form of strength is hardly feasible in the con¬ 
text of the Indian situation. 

6.64 On the other hand, the other school 
does not think that collective baigairiiiig in the 
absolute sense, involving incidentally recourse 
to strike or lockout, is the solution to the pro¬ 
blem of creating a climate for lasting indus¬ 
trial harmony. The exponents of this view 
are not keen on adjudication; they are keen 
on avoiding strike and lock-outs; in their sche¬ 
me, failing an agreement as a result of nego¬ 
tiations between the employers and the em¬ 
ployees, voluntary arbitration would be the 
answer. This theory requires that both the 
employers and the employees should be edu¬ 
cated in the value, significance and importance 
of voluntary arbitration and there should be a 
code of conduct between them that whenever 
disputes are not resolved by negotiations, par¬ 
ties should take recourse to voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion. Since strikes have to be avoided, the 
advocates of this view suggest that if voluntary 
arbitration is not resorted to, adjudication 
would become inevitable and should be allow¬ 
ed. 

6.65 This view has been placed before us by 
the Memorandum of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress (INTUC), according to 
which: 

“Our country can ill-aflord the stoppage 

of production on any account, particularly 

now when it is fast trying to catch up with, 

other advanced nations of the world. Col¬ 


lective bargaining, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration and adjudication will, therefore, 
be effective substitutes for strikes and lock¬ 
outs. To the extent these machineries are 
made really effective, strikes and lock-outs 
will become unnecessary and production will 
go on uninterruptedly. In a planned eco¬ 
nomy, the relations between labour and ma¬ 
nagement have also to be on a planned basis. 
They cannot be allowed to upset the pro¬ 
duction targets just because one of the par¬ 
ties would not like to settle the disputes in 
a fair manner. This should not also mean 
that on the mere cropping up of a dispute, 
the statutory procedure must be clamped 
down on the parties. To some extent, free¬ 
dom must be given to the parties to settle 
their own affairs and that can only be done 
by collective bargaining. But the alternative 
to the failure of collective bargaining should 
not be a strike or lock-out, if the planned 
progress of the nation is not to be retarded. 
The alternative should, therefore, be either 
arbitration or failing which the exercise of 
the reserve power in the Government to get 
the dispute settled otherwi.se than by strikes 
and lock-outs, viz.; by adjudication and this 
can be done only by Government arming it¬ 
self with the necessary statutory authority 
and to this extent labour legislation must be 
made more effective. 

6.66 In support of this view, reliance is inci¬ 
dentally placed on the fact that in the present 
stage of development of the trade union move¬ 
ment, collective bargaining may not work in all 
establishments. In some establishments, the 
trade union movement is very weak and there 
collective bargaining will mean dictation by the 
employer. And where the trade union move¬ 
ment is very strong, it may conceivably impose 
terms which may not be reasonable, having 
regard to the totality of relevant circumstances. 
There is another aspect of the problem to which 
reference is made by the advocates of this view. 
When industrial disputes are settled, is it or 
is it not necessary that the final settlement, whe¬ 
ther it is reached by negotiations, arbitration 
or adjudication, should take into account the 
interests of the community at large; and, if 
yes, what is the best method to ensure that 
the interests of the community at large will 
not be treated as irrelevant and ignored in the 
settlement of industrial disputes? 

6.67 According to this view, the claim that 
the right to strike is in the nature of a funda¬ 
mental and inalienable right of workmen 


^Industrial Relatiotis: Cmtempormy Issues, op. Git., p. 64. 
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ignores the fact that this right had to be exer¬ 
cised at a time when more civilized and re- 
hned methods of settling industrial disputes 
had not become current. If voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion, or, failing an agreement as to voluntary 
arbitration, adjudication can resolve industrial 
disputes, there is no reason why employees 
should insist upon a right to strike and the em¬ 
ployers should insist upon a right to lock-out. 
In other words, on this view, strikes should 
always be avoided and industrial disputes de¬ 
cided in accordance with the principles of the 
rule of law. 

0.68 As we will presently indicate, our re¬ 
commendations in respect of the legitimacy and 
availability of the right to strike have attempted 
to reconcile these two conflicting views. 

0.69 That, in brief, is the story of India’s 
quest for industrial harmony so far. In deal¬ 
ing with the problems entrusted to us, we have 
attempted to carry on this quest for industrial 
harmony and the discussion contained in our 
Report and all our recommendations are basi¬ 
cally founded on our earnest desire to evolve 
principles and policies which will assist the 
growth and development of industrial har¬ 
mony in our country. The problems which 
we wall discuss in our Report are complex and 
complicated and on many of them ditlerent, 
conflicting views are expressed. We have, 
however, attempted to reconcile these conflict¬ 
ing and competing views in a rational manner, 
our objective always being to evolve a harmo¬ 
nious synthesis between them. Thus, having 
regard to the terras of reference to which we 
have referred at the outset of this section of 
the Chapter, our approach has been inspired 
by our desire to evolve measures which will 
create industrial harmony. 

0.70 The same approach has been emphasis¬ 
ed by the Supreme Court in Rai llaliadur Dc- 
wau Badri Das v. Industrial Tribunal' in these 
W'ords; 

"The doctrine of the alisolutc freedom of 
contract has to yield to the higher claims 
of social justice In the case of indus¬ 
trial adjudication the claims of the employer 
based on the freedom of contract have to be 
adjusted with the claims of industrial em¬ 
ployees for social justice. (However) in 

order that industrial adjudication shoidd be 


'(1962) II L. L. J. 366. 


completely free from the tyranny of dogma; 
or the subconscious pressures of preconceivec 
notions, it is of utmost importance that th( 
temptation to lay down broad princqrle! 
should be avoided.” 

And in |. K. Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills 
Co. Ltd. V. Labour Appellate Tribunal- the 
Supreme Court has observed as follows; 

“The ultimate object of industrial adjudi 
cation is to help the grow'th and progress 
of national economy and it is with that ulti¬ 
mate object in view that industrial disputes 
are settled by industrial adjudication on prin¬ 
ciples of fair play and justice.’’ 

Searcli for Rational Synthesis—Illustrative 
Major Recommendations' 

6.71 It would, we think, be permissible to 
refer at this stage, by anticipation, to some of 
our major recommendations to illustrate how 
we have adopted this approach in solving the 
problems entrusted to us. This process would 
obviously involve repetition, because what we 
propose to say here by way of illustration 
would be found discussed in the subsequent 
portions of the Report. 

().72 It is obvious that the best way to solve 
industrial disputes is for the parties to the 
dispute to sit at a table, talk over their differ¬ 
ences, enter into a process of negotiations and 
bargaining, and settle them. Settlements of 
disputes, reached by mutual discussion, debate 
;md negotiations, leave no rancour behind and 
help to create an atmosphere of harmony and 
cooperation. In that process, trade unions 
become stronger, and employers become more 
friendly and responsive to trade unionists. 

0.73 But in making our recommendations, 
we are not writing on a clean slate and cannot 
ignore tlie entire history relating to the growth 
of trade unions and the development of indus¬ 
trial jurisprudence which has dealt with indus¬ 
trial disputes from time to time. Under Section 
10(i)(a) of the Industrial Disputes Act, appro¬ 
priate Governments have referred industrial 
disputes to the respective tribunals and these 
disputes have been decided by them. Wherever 
parties failed to arrive at a settlement, appro¬ 
priate Governments have, in several cases, 
referred the disputes for adjudication, and thus 


2(1963) II L. L. J. 436. 

“Some of the major recommeuJations wc have taken for illustration in this Chapter are, however, not unanimous, 
and they arc covered by a minute of dnsseut by some of our colleagues. 
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adjudication has played a major role in the 
settlement ol industrial disputes and in the 
building up of industrial jurisprudence. That 
is a fact of history which we cannot ignore. 

G.74 Having regard to the past history of 
industrial relations, their growth and the 
settlement of industrial disputes, we have 
thought it necessary to make one major recom¬ 
mendation and that relates to the constitution 
of an Industrial Relations Commission at the 
State level and at the level of the Centre. 
During the course of our inquiry we found 
that several employers’ and workers’ organisa¬ 
tions and independent observers, while 
recognising in some cases the need for a thirtl 
party intervention, felt that the role of Gov¬ 
ernment in such intervention should be mini¬ 
mised. And on this issue several spokesmen on 
behalf of Central and State Governments iiad 
shown themselves in agreement. The provi¬ 
sions which we have recommended about the 
composition of these Commissions, the choice 
of the persons who will man them, the method 
in which this choice should be made, the terms 
of their employment, their qualifications, would 
we have no doubt, make them high-power 
Commissions (hereafter referred to in singular) 
and would create confidence in the minds of 
the employees, the employers and the general 
public. All quasi-judicial functions in the 
settlement of disputes will be entrusted to the 
Commission. The conciliation machinery 
which is at present operating under the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour will, in our scheme, 
function as a part of the Commission. The 
reasoning behind this proposal is that the 
settlement of disputes has become a quasi¬ 
judicial function and it can better be trans¬ 
ferred from an office which is subordinate to 
Governmeat. 

6.75 Along with this Commission, we have 
recommended the constitution of Labour 
Courts. The broad division of functions be¬ 
tween the Commission and the Court will be 
that the former will deal with interest disputes 
and the latter with issues on which rights have 
been already created. 

6.76 One of the principal reasons for suggest¬ 
ing the constitution of these Commissions is to 
eliminate the possibility of political influence 
disturbing or distorting the industrial relations 
system in the country. If we are recommending 
the Commission, as proposed, it is not because 
the intervention of the State in labour matters 
has been proved before us to be always partial 
or motivated by considerations other than 
industrial peace. At the same time, there have 


been complaints of such undue interfetcnce 
from responsible cpiarters. We consider, there¬ 
fore, that placing the Commission beyond the 
pale of possible political influence will, in the 
public eye, make it truly independent. And 
this consideration is not without its own signi¬ 
ficance. The State Industrial Relations Com¬ 
mission will deal with industrial disputes in 
relation to industries in respect of which the 
State Government is the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment. Similarly, the National Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Commission will deal with industrial 
disputes in relation to industries in respect of 
which the Union Government is the appropriate 
Government. We have examined this scheme 
and explained it in great detail in the course 
of our Report later. But since this is, in a 
sense, the most important recommendation we 
arc making, we ought to emphasise the fact 
that it is our firm conviction that the constitu¬ 
tion of these Commissions will, in the long 
run, materially assist the process of persuading 
the parties to resolve all their disputes by 
negotiations and collective bargaining which 
we have accepted as the goal. If the whole 
scheme which we have devised in respect of 
this part of our recommendations is taken into 
account, it would appear that the Commission 
will not retard or obstruct the process of settle¬ 
ment by negotiations and collective bargaining, 
but will help it. The conciliation wing attach¬ 
ed to this high-power Commission will play a 
far more effective role in persuading the parties 
to settle their differences at the stage of concilia¬ 
tion, if they have not been able to settle them 
by negotiations between themselves. This 
arrangement also has its advantage. The evi¬ 
dence before us was in favour of arming the 
Conciliation Officer with more powers. But the 
nature of the Conciliation Officer’s functions 
is such that grant of powers will not make the 
parties more amenable to his persuasive efforts. 
It is, therefore, that we feel that his location 
in the Commission which is vested with all 
powers will provide him the support he needs. 

6.77 The second major recommendation 
which we have made is, that subject to the 
conditions prescribed, an employer must 
recognise a representative union and must deal 
with the said union as the sole bargaining 
agent on behalf of his employees. In our view, 
once it becomes obligatory on the employer to 
recognise a representative union and deal with 
it in respect of all disputes pertaining to the 
terms and conditions of employment, the 
process of negotiations and settlement by col¬ 
lective bargaining will be facilitated. That is 
why we attach considerable importance to this 
recommendation. 
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6.78 This, however, raises the vexed question 
as to the method by which the representative 
character of the union should be determined. 
The INTUC philosophy in this matter is that 
the only method by which the representative 
character of a union should be determined 
where there are more than one claimants for 
such recognition is verification of the registers 
of the respective unions. The arguments in 
support of this view are well known. The 
Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh favours verification 
by an idependent authority but does not rule 
out election in case of challenge. On the other 
hand, the AITUC and the HMS strongly urge 
that election by secret ballot in which all tlie 
employees in the establishment are entitled to 
vote is the only democratic way in which the 
representative character of the union should be 
determined. According to this view, the method 
of verification suffers from several infirmities; 
and these have for long been publicly debated. 
UTUC and HMP hold similar views. 


(i.79 In dealing with this pioblem, we have 
taken into account the fact that there is 
substance in both these views and a rational 
synthesis is what needs to be attempted. It is 
well known that out trade unions have a 
political complexion of their own and the 
difference in the approach and attitude of the 
respective trade unions on the question of the 
method to be adopted in determining the 
repre.sentative character of the union to some 
extent takes colour from the political association 
of the unions. That being so, we have come 
to the conclusion that it would be reasonable, 
fair and expedient to leave it to the appro¬ 
priate Industrial Relations Commissions to 
decide which method should be adopted in 
each case. Wc have deliberately avoided to 
adopt a doctrinaire approach in this matter 
and to accept one doctrine and reject the other. 
We thought that since we are suggesting the 
constitution of a high-power Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Commission, it should be left to the 
Commission to decide what method would lx; 
convenient and desirable in any given case. In 
dealing with such cases, the Commission may, 
through its own machinery, assess and consider 
the respective strength of competing unions, 
the percentage of total employees to that of 
the unionised employees and other relevant 
factors before it decides whether the representa¬ 
tive character should be determined by verifi¬ 
cation or by election. This recommendation 
will give scope for the application of both 
concepts, and bv experience we will know in 
due course which method leads to better 
results. 


6.80 Ihen we take the case of strikes and 
lock-outs. We have already referred to the two 
dilferent views which were expressed before us 
during the course of our inquiry. In dealing 
with this problem, we have thought it advisable 
to divide industrial establishments into two 
groups; essential and non-essential. We have 
deliberately refrained from either defining or 
even enumerating essential industries as such, 
but have contented ourselves with the observa¬ 
tion that, in our view, industries which are 
essential for the national economy or for the 
security of the country should be treated as 
essential, and others non-essential. In respect 
of essential industries, we have provided a self- 
contained code and machinery which will make 
strikes wholly unnecessary. Industrial disputes 
arising in essential industries can and should, 
under our recommendation, be settled by nego¬ 
tiations; failing that, by voluntary arbitration; 
and, failing that, by adjudication by the appro¬ 
priate Industrial Relations Commission. Under 
this scheme, it would be open to the parties 
ill essential industries to raise any industrial 
dispute and have it settled by one or the other 
of the procedures piescribed by the scheme. 

6.81 In regard to non-essential industries, we 
have decided to allow scope for strikes and 
lock-outs within a limited period and subject 
to the constraints which we have specifically 
enumerated in our recommendations. Our 
idea in making this recommendation is to 
recognise the relevance and validity of the plea 
that strikes and lock-outs cannot altogether be 
wiped out from industrial life nor should all 
strikes be discouraged. At the same time, a 
limit has to be imposed on its duration. Having 
recognised the legitimacy of strikes and lock¬ 
outs in certain given situations, we have left 
it open to the Industrial Relations Commission 
for reasons stated in its order to terminate the 
strike/lock-out even before the prescribed period 
after considering the motion if made by the 
appropriate Government in that behalf. The 
relevant provisions which we have suggested in 
regard to strikes or lock-outs would, in our 
opinion, ultimately deter strikes and lock-outs 
and would, in due course, persuade the parties 
to sit round the table earnestly and settle their 
differences by negotiations. Thus, even in re¬ 
gard to strikes and lock-outs, we have tried to 
harmonise the two conflicting views, keeping 
in mind the paramount consideration of 
national interest. 

6.82 It may be said that our scheme in 
relation to non-cs.sential industries may virtual¬ 
ly compel the representative union to go on 
strike, even if it does not want to do so. In 
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other words, the argument may be that if a 
representative union believes that strikes should 
be avoided at any cost and that failing nego¬ 
tiations, conciliation and voluntary arbitration, 
it is necessary to go to adjudication, our scheme 
compels the union to go on a strike. That, no 
doubt, is true. But, on the other hand, if this 
argument is accepted, the legitimacy of strikes 
and lock-outs will be completely obliterated; 
because whenever a dispute arises, the employer 
can say that he wants adjudication and take 
his employees off their chosen track. That is 
why we have allowed the right to strike and 
to lock-out, though for a limited period, 
subject to the constraints to which we have 
specifically referred. 

6.83 As our discussion on the question of 
remttneration for work will show, we have- 
reiterated the principle that in the matter of 
paying minimum wage as prescribed under the 
Minimum Wages Act, the capacity of the em¬ 
ployer is irrelevant. Likewise would be the 
position conceptually, in regard to industries 
to which the Minimum Wages Act does not 
apply. We have referred to several levels of 
tvages, beginning with the statutory minimum 
and ending with the living wage; and we have 
pointed out that these concepts are not static, 
and that the horizon of the living wage is ever- 
expanding. The content of these respective 
wages will vary and grow as the economy of 
the country prospers and the expectations of 
the employees become more articulate. In re¬ 
gard to the need-based minimum, the fair and 
the living wage, we have stipulated that the 
capacity of the industry to pay is relevant, 
though we have added that as the capacity 
grows, the legitimacy of the claims of employees 
to get these respective wages should be 
recognised and a phased programme under¬ 
taken by the wage-fixing authorities. The 
whole philosophy of the wage structure which 
we have evolved in this country does, in a 
sense, derive inspiration from the Directive 
Principles to which we have already referred. 
As the Supreme Court has observed in Standard 
Vacuum Refining Co. of India Ltd., v Its 
Workmen^: 

“It is well-known that the problem of 
wage-structure with which industrial adjudi¬ 
cation is concerned in a modern democratic 
State involves in the ultimate analysis to 
some extent ethical and social considerations. 
The advent of the doctrine of a welfare 
state is based on notions of progressive social 
philosophy which have rendered the old 
doctrine of laissez faire obsolete. In cons¬ 


tructing a wage-structure in a given case in¬ 
dustrial adjudication does take into account 
to some extent consideration of right and 
wrong, propriety and impropriety, fairness 
and unfairness. As the social conscience of 
the general community becomes more alive 
and active, as the welfare policy of State 
takes a more dynamic form, as the national 
economy progresses from stage to stage, and 
as under the growing strength of the trade 
union movement collective bargaining enters 
the field, wage-structure ceases to be a purely 
arithmetical problem. (The Social Founda¬ 
tions of Wage Policy by Barbara Wootton— 
Allen &: Unwin, 1955.) 

It is because of this socio-economic aspect 
of the wage-structure that industrial adjudi¬ 
cation postulates that no employer can en¬ 
gage industrial labour unless he pays it what 
may be regarded as the minimum basic wage. 
If he cannot pay such a wage, he has no 
right to engage labour and no justification 
for carrying on his industry.” 

6.84 The last major recommendation to 
which we wish to refer at this stage is in 
relation to the problem posed by the claim 
that ‘the sons of the soil’ or Mulkis are entitled 
preferentially, if not exclusively, to appoint¬ 
ments in industrial establishments started in 
the respective regions. Stated in these bald 
terms, the claim is plainly inconsistent with the 
philosophy of one citizenship which is enshrin¬ 
ed in the Constitution. Article 19(1) has con¬ 
ferred on every citizen of this country the right 
to move freely throughout the territory of 
India, to reside and settle in any part of the 
territory of India, to acquire, hold and dispose 
of property, and to practise any profession or 
carry on any trade or business. On principle, 
it is difficult to reconcile this concept with the 
claim that if an industry is established in a 
region, it is the inhabitants of that region who 
are entitled exclusively or at least preferential¬ 
ly to employment in that establishment. Be¬ 
sides, we cannot overlook the fact that claims of 
this kind are likely to become narrower and 
narrower in course of time and it is possible 
that even within the same region claims may 
Ire made, unless this trend is checked, that 
persons residing in a district or a taluq where 
the industry is located are entitled to prefer¬ 
ential if not exclusive opportunity for employ¬ 
ment in that industry. This claim, if accepted, 
would hamper mobility in economic life al¬ 
together and create walls of exclusiveness be¬ 
tween different regions. That is one aspect of 
the matter which we have borne in mind. 


(1961) I L.L.J. 227. 
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6.85 On the other hand, while .Cjiving the 
utmost importante to the theoretical considera¬ 
tion which W'C have just set out, we thought it 
would be unwise to shut our eyes to the hard 
facts and realities of life. In the industrial 
development of this country as a whole, there 
are certain areas and regions which suffer from 
economic backwardness and this has introduced 
an clement of economic imbalance in the struc¬ 
ture of the community. Lack of job oppor¬ 
tunities is, in reality, the root cause of the.se 
narrow' claims. Productivity, faster rate of 
growth, effective steps against the explosion of 
population and other allied steps have to be 
taken to stop the growth of these narrow trends. 
Resides, in practice, in certain lower unskilled 
categories of employees it w'ould be convenient 
to the employer for several reasons to employ 
local labour. That is another aspect of the 
matter. We have therefore made recom¬ 
mendations which w'e think can be reasonably 
and fairly worked out within limits which will 
not contravene the basic concept of one citizen¬ 
ship and the Fundamental Rights guaranteed 
to all the citizens. 

6.86 The quest for industrial harmony which 
has inspired our approach throughout 
recognizes the major role that industrial 
development and agriculture may have to play 
in the national adventure to establish social 
and economic democracy in our country. Em¬ 
ployees in the organised sector as w'ell as those 
in the unorganised sector and in agriculture 
must gradually take their legitimate place in 
the vanguard to help the country in its forw'ard 
march. There has to be responsive cooperation 
from the employers in this task. 

6.87 The entire discussion in our Report and 
our recommendations are based on the ap¬ 
proach set out by us in this Chapter. On many 
issues there has been sharp conflict of opinion. 
It has, however, been our earnest endeavour 
to evolve a rational synthesis between these 
conflicting views, because we firmly believe that 
in socio-economic matters pertaining to indus¬ 


trial life which are complex, there are no 
absolutes. We may, therefore, venture to claim 
that w'hile adopting an approach w'hich is 
neither doctrinaire nor dogmatic, but realistic 
and pragmatic, w'C have kept our gaze steadfast 
on the goal .set by the Constitution. 

6.88 As tve close this chapter, we would like 
to observe that the political and economic 
parameters under which the arrangements pro¬ 
posed by us have to work will continue to 
change; and so will the social milieu. The 
machineiv' which will ensure industrial harmony 
will continue to take cognizance of these changes 
and yet to the extent possible it will have to 
be insulated from the unsettling effects of 
personal factors w'hich arc relevant to the 
process. The machinery by itself is imperson¬ 
al, but however perfect it may be, it has to be 
operated by men and women in the society. 
The structure of machinery itself and the 
personnel to man it have to be accepted by 
persons who are the beneficiaries thereof. All 
we can do, and have done, is to see that under 
the present notions, the former has the best 
chance of acceptance. Taking into account 
the fallibility of human nature, there will be 
deficiencies on either side. The best which the 
persons in charge of the machinery are capable 
of giving will fall short of the expectations 
which the beneficiaries may have. And in an 
area like industrial relations, even among the 
Iteneficiaries, divergence of views may not be 
ruled out. Even with the best of care, the 
method of choosing the personnel for the 
machinery as recommended by us cannot always 
guard against the Members of the Industrial 
Relations Commission developing attitudes 
which, to persons who have to live with their 
pronouncements, may sometimes appear to be 
governed by expediency, or by sub-conscious 
pulls and pressures. The answer, therefore, 
would lie in both sides, the machinery which 
hands down the awards and the employers and 
workers who receive them, developing adequate 
understanding of the deep human problems 
involved in dealing with different industrial 
relations situations. 



Annexure 
(Ref. Para 6.7) 


PART IVi 

Directive Principles of State Policy 

36. Definition. —In this Part, unless the con- 40. Organisation of village panchayats. —The 


text otherwise requires, "the State’’ has the 
same meaning as in Part III. 

37. Application of the principles contained in 
this part. —The provisions contained in this 
Part shall not be enforceable by any court, but 
the principles therein laid down are nevertheless 
fundamental in the governance of the country 
and it shall be the duty of the State to apply 
these principles in making laws. 

38. State to secure a social order for the pro¬ 
motion of welfare of the people. —The State 
shall strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as it 
may a social order in which justice, social, eco¬ 
nomic and political, shall inform all the institu¬ 
tions of the national life. 

39. Certain principles of policy to be followed 
by the State. —The State shall, in particular, 
direct its policy towards securing.— 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally 
have the right to an adequate means of 
livelihood; 

(b) that the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community are 
so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; 

(c) that the operation of the economic system 
does not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment; 

(d) that there is equal pay for equal work for 
both men and women; 

(e) that the health and strength of workers, 
men and women, and the tender age of 
children arc not abused and that citizens 
are not forced by economic necessity to 
enter avocations unsuited to their age or 
strength; 

(f) that childhood and youth are protected 
against exploitation and against moral 
and material abandonment. 


.State shall take steps to organise village pan¬ 
chayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government. 

41. Right to work, to education and to public 
assistance in certain cases. —The State shall, 
within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, make effective provision for secur¬ 
ing the right to work, to education and to pub¬ 
lic assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disablement, and in other cases of 
undeserved want. 

42. Provision for just and humane conditions 
of tvork and maternity relief. —The State shall 
make provision for securing just and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity relief. 

43. Living wage, etc., for workers. —The State 
shall endeavour to secure, by suitable legisla¬ 
tion or economic organisation or in any other 
way, to all workers, agricultural, industrial or 
otherwise, work, a living wage, conditions of 
work ensuring a decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural 
opportunities and, in particular, the State shall 
endeavour to promote cottage industries on an 
individual or co-operative basis in rural areas. 

44. Uniform civil code for the citizens. —The 
State shall endeavour to secure for the citizens 
a uniform civil code throughout the territory of 
India. 

45. Provision for free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion for children. —The State shall endeavour to 
provide, within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, for free 
and compuksory education for all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen years. 

46. Promotion of educational and economic 
interests of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other weaker sections. —The State shall pro¬ 
mote with special care the educational and eco¬ 
nomic interests of the weaker sections of the 


‘Not applicable to the State of Jammu and K,ashmir. 
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people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall pro¬ 
tect them from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation. 

47. Duty oj the Stale to raise the level of nutri¬ 
tion and the standard of living and to improve 
public health .—The State shall regard the rais¬ 
ing of the level of nutrition and the standard of 
living of its people and the improvement of 
public health as among its primary duties and, 
in particular, the State shall endeavour to bring 
about prohibition of the consumption except 
for medicinal purposes of intoxicating drinks 
and of drugs which are injurious to health. 

48. Organisation of agriculture and animal 
husbandry .—The State shall endeavour to orga¬ 
nise agriculture and animal husbandry on 
modern and scientific lines and shall, in parti¬ 
cular take steps for preserving and improving 
the breeds, and prohibiting the slaughter, of 
cows and calves and other milch and draught 
cattle. 

49. Protection of monuments and places and 
objects of national importance .—It shall be the 


obligation of the State to protect every monu¬ 
ment or place or object or artistic or historic 
interest, '[declared by or under law made by 
Parliament] to be of national importance, from 
spoilation, disfigurement, destruction, removal, 
disposal or export, as the case may be. 

50. Separation of judiciary from executive .— 
The State shall take steps to separate the judi¬ 
ciary from the executive in the public services 
of the State. 

51. Promotion of international peace and 
security .—The State shall endeavour to 

(a) promote international peace and security; 

(b) maintain just and honourable relations 
between nations; 

(c) foster respect for international law and 
treaty obligations in the dealings of orga¬ 
nised peoples with one another; and 

(d) encourage settlement of international dis¬ 
putes by arbitration. 


'Sabi, by the Gonititation (Seventh Amendracnt) Act, 1956, s. 27, for “ declared by Parliament by law.” 




CHAPTER 7 


RECRUITMENT—AGENCIES AND PRACTICES 


Recruitment 


Our economy has been characterised by a 
predominance of self-employed persons. 
Planning and development have in the last 
twenty years released forces that may help in¬ 
crease the proportion of persons engaged in 
wage employment, though there are yet no 
positive indications of change. The number 
of those who aspire for wage employment is 
increasing both in absolute terms and in rela¬ 


tion to the expansion of employment oppor¬ 
tunities for them. While search for remedies 
to improve the general level of employment is 
not our task, we have to examine how the em¬ 
ployment market could be so organised as to 
achieve equitable distribution of employment 
opportunities. It is in this context that recruit¬ 
ment practices in organised employments be¬ 
come important. 


Pre-Independence 


Sources of Recruitment 

7.1 For the pre-Independence period, we 
first turn to the relevant findings of the Whitely 
Commission in regard to the sources from 
which labour was drawn and the agencies and 
methods of recruitment. Regarding the 
former, its main findings for factory employ¬ 
ment were: 

(i) The smaller centres everywhere drew on 
the surrounding rural areas for all the 
workers they required, except labour 
demanding special skills. 

(ii) The only centres which had reached the 
stage of being compelled to go far afield 
for the bulk of their labour were 
Jamshedpur, Bombay atul Hoogli. 

(iii) The Indian factory operatives were 
nearly all migrants from rural areas. 

(iv) The recruit to industry continued to re¬ 
gard as his home the place from which 
he came.' 

Tlie Whitley Commission considered the link 
with the village a distinct asset and recom¬ 
mended that the general aim should be not to 
snap it but to strengthen it. 

7.2 I'he Rcge Committee, reporting in 1946, 
utilised the information collected in the course 
of family budget inquiries undertaken in the 
years 1943-44 and concluded that factory 
workers, at least a majority of them, though 
immigrant in character, had little stake in agri¬ 


culture.^ They were pushed rather than pulled 
to the cities. Their occasional visits to the 
village homes were more for rest and recupera¬ 
tion than for attending to cultivation. The 
Rege Committee differed from the Whitley 
Commission on the need for an industrial 
worker to retain a nexus with his village. 
Since most of the workers in industrial towns 
were landless, the Committee reported: 


7..3 Subsequent findings, particularly studies 
undertaken in several urban centres under the 
auspices of the Research Programmes Com¬ 
mittee of the Planning Commission, support 
this conclusion. In the last twenty years, the 
‘village nexus’ has loosened further both be¬ 
cause of the reejuirements of new industries and 
the natural increase in the urban labour force. 
For mines and plantations, both of which have 
a rural base, the sources of recruitment have 
remained the same. The proportion of settled 
labour is, however, increasing for these employ¬ 
ments also. 

Agencies of Recruitment 

7.4 The traditional agencies and methods of 
recruitment have still not lost their importance. 
At the time the Whitley Commission reported, 
recruitment was done through intermediaries. 


“From the ivorkers’ point of view there is 
no urgent necessity of going back to the vil¬ 
lage as often as possible. There is nothing 
to suggest that conditions of employment, 
wages, housing, etc., are any better in the 
village than in the town”.’ 


'Report of the Royal Commission oa Labour in India, pp. 10-12. 
^Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report (1958 Print), p. 68. 
^Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report (1958 Print), p. 74. 
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and especially 'jobbers'' rvho were known by 
diflerent names. It highlighted the evils 
associated wdth this method of engaging work¬ 
ers and recommended instead direct recruit¬ 
ment either by the manager of the unit or by 
an officer especially appointed by him for the 
purpose. The Rege Committee, ■while agreeing 
with the Commission on the evils of the .system, 
valued the jobber’s close touch w'ith the recruit¬ 
ing districts and villages and his understanding 
and appreciation of tlie habits, hopes and fears 
of workers. At the same time, it felt that steps 
should be taken on an Increasing scale to 
regularise the system of recruitment for indus¬ 
tries or put some method into it.^ We will 
first describe what the Rege Committee found 
at the time of its report. 

7.5 Factories: The Committee reported 
that except for skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
a part of the lalrour in most factories, and the 
bulk in some, Avas recruited direct at the 
factory gate. 'I'he factory manager or labour 
superintendent or some other official selected 
the workers. On occasions, vacancies were 
brought to the notice of existing employees 
whose recommendations were considered by 
the manager. A few concerns appointed labour 
officers for the purpose. Recognised unions in 
rare cases were informed about likely vacancies. 
Skilled workers were appointed by inviting 
applications and subjecting selected applicants 
to trade tests and interviews, if necessary. 

7.6 Mines: The recruitment agency then 
prevailing in most mines, coal and non-coal, 
w'as reported to be a heritage of the past. A 
very common method of recruitment was the 
system by which zamindars, owning mines, 
gave small holdings to workers on condition 
that they would work in their mines. This 
arrangement was condemned by earlier Com¬ 
mittees and Commissions, but had not been 
entirely rooted out when the Rege Committee 
reported. During the ■war years, when coal 
production had to be stepped up considerably, 
direct recruitment was found inadequate to 
meet the demand for labour. Contractors, 
known as recruiting Sirdars, who had been 
on the scene even earlier for supplying lafjour 
to mines became more prominent. Sub¬ 
contracting of evork to them evas also reported 
in a large measure. Even so, Government had 
to make special arrangements for recruitment 
in areas where labour of the type required in 
mines was available in plenty. 


7.7 Plantations: Recruitment in tea planta¬ 
tions in Assam and Bengal was gocerned by 
tlie Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. 
Workers for the Assam gardens were drawn 
mostly from scheduled tribes belonging to 
Bihar, Orissa and Central Province (Madhya 
Pradesh). The Tea Districts Labour Associa¬ 
tion, set up by the industry itself, arranged for 
the labour required by planters. The Bengal 
gardens attracted labour mostly from Bihar. 
The period for which labour wuis recruited 
dili'ered from area to area. The contract u.sed 
to be for 3 years in Assam and somewhat of a 
shorter duration in Bengal. ‘Kanganis’ operat 
ed in .South India. Many of them were them¬ 
selves erstwhile workers in the gardens and 
because of their contacts or ability to work or 
get work done, they were engaged to bring 
labour for which they received a commission 
on the earnings of the workers they brought. 
Prima facie the Kanganis differed from the 
Assam Sirdars in that they not only served as a 
recruiting agency but also helped workers who 
u'erc in difficulties, advanced small amounts at 
heavy rates of interest and acted as a link 
betw’een tvorkers and management. In practice, 
the system led to a lot of abuse both at the 
supervisory level of the plantations and by the 
Kanganis themselves. The contract of work in 
South India was generally for a year. A 
distinct feature of recruitment in plantations, 
whether in the North-East or South, was that 
the unit of recruitment was the family and not 
the individual. 

7.8 Other Employments: A system prevalent 
in several areas and which cut across all 
avenues of w’age-employment was to recruit 
labour through contractors. It operated, in 
l>articular, in the construction industry, in the 
Public Works Departments (Central and 
Provincial), in ports and docks, in selected 
operations on railways, in quarries, mines and 
many organised sectors. In forests and other 
less organised sectors of activity, employment 
through contractors was even more rampant. 
Contractors would either supply labour or take 
on such portions of work as they could handle. 
Legal abolition of the contract system was 
recommended by the Whitley Commission. 
The one area it made an exception was the 
Public Works Departments. Employment 
through contractors was considered to be a 
satisfactory method only in the P.W.D. Several 
labour inquiry committees which followed 
underlined this recommendation. In recognising 


'Jobbers formed the lowest rung of the supervisory ladder in the textile industry. 
•Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report (1958 Print), p. 80. 
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the limited need for contract labour, the Rege 
(Committee iiigccl its abolition where necessary 
and regulation of conditions in others where its 
continuance was unavoidable. 


7.9 Two allied issues which have a bearing 
on labour efficiency and are traced to recruit¬ 
ment practices and agencies are turn-over and 
absenteeism. It was in the interest of the then 
traditional agencies that labour did not settle 


down to work; the greater the labour turn¬ 
over, the more would be the tempo of recruit¬ 
ment and incidentally their earnings. Data on 
turn-over were not very firm then; inadequa¬ 
cies in statistics on absenteeism also existed. 
While, therefore, the precise position in regard 
to lo.ss in efficiency on this score cannot be 
ascertained, turn over of labour was a matter 
of concern for unions then as much as 
absenteeism was a source of worry to the 
employer. 


P ost-lndependence 


Plan Policies: N.E.S. 

7.10 The immediate problems in the field of 
employment and recruitment in post-war years 
were of a different nature, d'he emphasis was 
more on rehabilitation of the demobilised and 
displaced persons than on regulation of pro¬ 
cedures for all who sought employment. The 
Government announced that the organisations 
the National Service Labour Tribunals, set 
up for channelising laboitr required for the war 
effort would be adapted to the needs of the 
new situation. Under its new name, the 
Directorate General of Resettlement and Em¬ 
ployment was used as an agency which could 
recommend placement for persons registered 
with it. As the Directorate was being geared 
to this task, the formal process of planning was 
initiated. We recognise that the statistics com¬ 
piled by the Directorate in those days had their 
limitations, but even allowing for these it was 
able to secure placements to the extent of 
nearly 70 per cent of the vacancies notified to 
it in the formative years. On an average, 
during 1947—jO, about 2.,7 lakh persons found 
cmploxmcnt every year through this agency. 
(.Annexure). 

7.11 The First Plan recomincndcd that more 
attention should be given to improvement of 
internal recruiting arrangements and to possi¬ 
bilities of extension of the decasualisation sche¬ 
me' which had already become popular in 
some centres of the textile industry and in ports 
and docks. The Plan also recommended a re¬ 
view of the working of the National Employ¬ 
ment Service (NFS) to enable it to meet the 
growing requirements of the future. In ano¬ 
ther area, viz., employment on multi-purpose pro¬ 
jects, in order that the skills acquired on one pro¬ 
ject did not go waste, a long term recruitment 


policy was formulated which synchroni.sed dis¬ 
placement in one project with recruitment in 
another. On the recommendations of the 
Shiva Rao Committee (1954)^ appointed for 
examining the working of the Training and 
Employment Seivices Organisation, measures 
were taken for transfer of the day-to-day work 
of the NES to the State Governments and the 
service was also placed on a permanent foot¬ 
ing. In spite of the uncertainties associated 
with the Service, the period 1951—56 witnessed 
an improvement in the performance of the or¬ 
ganisation. The placements, on an average, 
were of the same order as in the three years 
preceding, but their percentage to the vacan¬ 
cies notified improved. 

7.12 The Second Plan took note of the re-or¬ 
ganisation of the NES and made no special 
recommendation about the Service as an agency 
of recruitment. It devoted its attention to the 
acute problems associated with contract labour. 
Steps were recommended for a better under¬ 
standing of the conditions of such labour in 
different industries with a view to its gradual 
abolition, wherever feasible. The activities of 
the NES on the information side continued to 
expand to make its functional side more effec¬ 
tive. The Employment Market Information 
(EMI) Programme was started in 1958 to seek 
voluntary returns from employing agencies with 
a view to finding out the possible areas where 
employment was likely to expand or contract, 
as also the surplus skills or skills in short sup¬ 
ply. The NES also started disseminating occu¬ 
pational information, pieparcd a National 
Classification of Occupations, and provided 
career information to job seekers through Voca¬ 
tional Guidance Programmes. These program¬ 
mes were expected to help further in organising 


'Under the scheme, an official agency maintains a roster of casual workers. Placements in employment on any 
day are made according to a scheme agreed upon between the employer, workers and the agency which maintain; 
the roster. A worker on the roster is required to call at the office which keeps it and is informed in advance whethei 
he is required or not the next day. Permanent placements are made on the basis of seniority on the roster. 
Another system which operates on the same principle, but is less formal in character is ‘Badli Control’. It operates 
in some centres of the textile industry. 

*The Training & Employment Services Organisation Committee (1952-54). 
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the labour market and regularising recruit¬ 
ment. During this period, in spite of a pro¬ 
nounced emphasis on development of the non- 
agricultural .sec tor and on the growth of enter¬ 
prises in the public sector, the average annual 
placements did not register a commensurate in¬ 
crease. And because of increased notification 
of vacancies, the percentage of vacancies filled 
through the NE.S registered a drop. 

7.13 The Employment Exchange,s (Compul¬ 
sory Notification of Vacancies) Act, 1959, made 
it compulsory for an employer to notify his 
vacancies to the NES. The main purpose be¬ 
hind this legislation was not so much to con¬ 
trol the sources and agencies of recruitment 
as to have a better appreciation of the state 
of the labour market. IDifficulties arising from 
the shortage of raw materials in the middle of 
the .Second Plan affected workers even in esta¬ 
blished industries. \Vith the formal winding 
up of the Tea Districts Labour Association 
which regulatctl reciuitment on plantations, a 
new problem had to be faced in Assam. Oppor¬ 
tunities for employment on tea gardens remain¬ 
ed static, but because of generations of immi¬ 
grant tvorkers living on gardens, members of 
their families started claiming a share in em¬ 
ployment. Recruitment on plantations for the 
first time had to be regulated through a Gov¬ 
ernment agency. 

7.14 'T he T'hiid Plan witnessed a further ex¬ 
tension in the NES, whicti had at least one office 
in almost every district; University Employment 
Bureaus were opened to help students with em¬ 
ployment information and assistance in getting 
placements. Special Employment Exchanges 
were set up to cater to the needs of colliery 
workers, the physically handicapped and iiiral 
tvorkers. Arrangements for undeistanding the 
shortages and stnpluses of skills were further 
streamlined. Since the employers were to be 
the main beneficiaries of any programme under¬ 
taken by the NES, arrangements were made to 
build up and sustain their interest in the 
various aspects of the work of the Service. 
There was, however, inadequate follow’-up be¬ 
cause of (i) the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965 
and (ii) the continued recession thereafter, both 
of which created imbalance in the supply and 
demand position for wage employment. Main¬ 
ly because of the Employment Exchanges (Com¬ 
pulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act, 1959, 
which brought more vacancies to the NES and 
the factors just mentioned which restricted 
fresh recruitment, the proportion of vacancies 
filled to vacancies notified dropped further. 
.-\t the same time, annual placements on an 
average were almost double of wTiat they were 


in the early years, rhey crossed the 500,000 
mark in 19(53. Even in the years of recession, 
the placements did not fall below 400,000. This 
could be considered as an indication of the 
utility of this public agency for the purpose of 
recruitment. 

7.15 Other Agencies: VV'c now describe the 
agencies, other than the NE.S currently 
operating for recruitment to organised employ¬ 
ments. 

7.16 Factories: Recruitment through present 
employees still continues to prevail. According 
to the evidence before us, emplo)eis prefer this 
method to improve the morale of workers. In 
some companies, labour-management agree¬ 
ments specify entitlement to a jiercentage of 
vacancies to tTo,se relatives of senior employees. 
In a few cases, both the employer and the union 
maintain rosters of people so eligible for em¬ 
ployment. Recruitment through advertisement 
is restricted mainly to supervisory and white- 
collar employments and is being increasingly 
used to tap skilled labour. For occupations 
w-hich do not recpiire skills, an arrangement by 
which workers appear at the factory gate in 
the hope of getting employment still operates. 
In the more organised sectors and where many 
units in the same industry arc located at one 
place, recruitment is regulated by what is 
known as the ‘badli control system’. Every 
mill/faciory requires a supply of substitute 
labour or ‘badli’ labour to fdl vacancies 
caused by absenteeism. Under the system, an 
official agency maintains a roster of persons 
who are eligible for employment and on the 
basis of this roster and the vacancies notified to 
the agency from day to day by different units, 
persons seeking work arc selected according to 
rules which arc made known to prospective 
employees. 

7.17 While this is the position which obtains 
in many traditional employments, we have also 
noticed encouraging departures from it in new 
units. Recruitment in these units is sometimes 
by approach to technical institutes, because of 
shortage of technical personnel and because of 
the desire of these units to mould the persons 
coming from educational institutes to suit 
their requirements. Some establishments have 
entered into arrangements with the Industrial 
Training Institutes (ITT) of the Directorate 
General of Employment and Training under 
which the ITIs supply their trainees in ac¬ 
cordance with the specifications of the employ¬ 
ing agency. When the demand is large and 
employment giiaraiuecd, the training courses 
are also modified to suit the prospective em¬ 
ployer. Though these arc, at present, isolated 
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instances, they show a welcome trend in the 
manner of recruitment. 

7.18 Mines: Employment through interme¬ 
diaries and contractors is still not uncommon. 
In many mining areas, settled labour is avail¬ 
able for employment and the employer finds 
it useful to engage it on prevailing terms of 
work. Another agency of recruitment, viz., the 
Gorakhpur Labour Organisation (GLO) 
which supplies labour mainly to coal mines, is 
described below in some detail because of the 
importance attached to it by labour organisa¬ 
tions and the Government of Uttar Pradesh. 

7.19 Gorakhpur Labour is a generic term for 
labour belonging to the eastern districts of 
Uttar Pradesh. There is a high degree of mo¬ 
bility among unskilled workers in this area 
where labour is generally surplus to require¬ 
ments. Workers have been migrating from this 
area for generations to various parts of the 
country and even to foreign lands in search of 
employment. They are reported to be sturdy 
and have done well in certain employments. 
A fair proportion of labour in the coal mining 
industry in Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh, though not necessarily recruited 
through the GLO, traditionally belongs to this 
part. 

7.20 To meet the urgent demand for un¬ 
skilled manpower for various defence projects, 
and in recognition of the availability of such 
labour in eastern U.P., the Government of 
India set up the GLO in 1942. It was admi¬ 
nistered by the Labour Department of the 
Government through the Government of U.P. 
tvho placed it under the charge of an Addi¬ 
tional Collector. Except the salary of this 
officer, all expenditure on the Organisation 
was borne by the Government of India and 
recovered from the employers. 'Lhe Govern¬ 
ment of U.P. also maintained a liaison officer 
with the Organisation at its own expense. This 
officer kept in touch with the employers to 
assess their demand for labour. 

7.21 Two years later, the Government of 
India (Department of Labour) opened a Direc¬ 
torate of Unskilled Labour Supply in Dhanbad 
to meet labour shortages in mining areas. This 
Directorate supplied labour to coal mines in 
Bihar and Bengal through the GLO. The 
Directorate of Unskilled Labour Supply was 
wound up in October, 1946. The coal indus¬ 
try, thereupon, approached the Government for 
permission to recruit labour directly from 
Gorakhpur. In view of the objections of the 
U.P. Government which apprehended exploi¬ 


tation, the Government of India decided that 
the GLO should continue to function as a 
Government agency for recruitment of labour 
for collieries provided the colliery owners 
agreed (i) to form an association to indicate 
the demand from collieries as also to arrange 
for transportation to work site of such labour 
as would be available through the GLO, and 

(ii) to meet the entire expenditure on the main¬ 
tenance of the Organisation. The coal indus¬ 
try agreed to these terms. As a consequence, 
the Coalfield Recruiting Organisation (CRO), 
an association of Mine Owners registered under 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, was set 
up. It was also decided that the GLO should 
he under the administrative control of the 
NE.S. The field administration of the NES 
was transferred to the respective State Govern¬ 
ments in 1956, but the State Director of Em¬ 
ployment continued to look after the work of 
the GLO under the direct control of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

7.22 The process of recruitment of labour 
starts with the CRO, or any agency needing 
labour in bulk, intimating to the GLO the 
needs of mine owners or any other employing 
agency in regard to workers. On receiving 
such demand, the GLO helps the CRO in re¬ 
cruiting the required number. After selec¬ 
tion, the workers are medically examined and 
accepted for employment. The transit expen¬ 
ses of the workers are borne by the employers 
for whom the selections are made. 

7.23 Besides the coal mines, the GLO helped 
the Governments of India and Uttar Pradesh 
in supplying labour for— 

(i) the group employment scheme of the 
Government of U.P. under which con¬ 
struction of roads, canals, dams and 
bridges was undertaken by that Govern¬ 
ment; 

(ii) the Government of India projects for 
construction of border roads in U.P., 
Bengal and Assam; 

(iii) the National Coal Development Corpo¬ 
ration and the National Mineral Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation in Kiriburu .and 
Jammu and Kashmir; 

(iv) the defence projects of the Government 
of India; and 

(v) the General Reserve Engineering Force 
(later designated as the Border Roads 
Organisation), Government of India. 

7.24 The situation about financing of the 
GLO is anomalous. On the one hand, it is an 
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imegral parr of the NIiS and on the other the 
expcncliiiirc incurred on it is recovered from 
employers. The NFS has to he a free and 
voluntary organisation. F.mployers should not 
be required to pay for the assistance given to 
them in the matter of recruitment of workers. 
Such expenditure as is incurred on items of 
work which are an integral part of the Service 
should be a charge on Government. The ba¬ 
lance of the expenditure on functions, such as, 
transit arrangements, provision of uniforms and 
blankets and medical facilities, should continue 
to be recovered from the employers. 

7.2.5 The question of expenditure on the 
Service being borne by the employer apart, the 
manner in which the agency set up by the 
employers, viz., the CRO has operated after the 
selections arc made through the GLO, has come 
in for criticism on the ground that the CRO 
is instrumental in treating labour recruited 
through the GLO differently from the other 
labour in mines. It is also alleged that the 
Gorakhpur labour gets some facilities which 
other mine -workers do not and sufftns from 
disabilities which other labour is not subjected 
to. In any case, we feel that after the G1,0 
helps the employer to select the workers, the 
employer himself should bear all the responsi¬ 
bility for the worker so recruited. The CRO 
should not come into the picture at all. These 
workers should have all the privileges which 
workers selected through any other agency have. 

7.26 Apart from recruitment through the 
GLO, mines in West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh attract 
labour from eastern Uttar Pradesh through con¬ 
tractors of labour who may not have the scru¬ 
ples which a public authority, if properly con¬ 
trolled and directed, can be made to have. 
We have heard of cases of exploitation by such 
contractors who have no qualms in accepting 
payment from both sides for the services they 
render. Where labour is prepared for reasons 
of unemployment to give away its rights, there 
are dangers in exposing it to unauthorised 
agencies which may have no stake either in the 
industry or in the worker who goes to work 
there. Every effort should be made to abolish 
the operation of such agencies. 

7.27 Plantations: Though the system of re¬ 
cruitment through intermediaries which was 
common for decades preceding. Independence 
has lost its importance, it still continues in cer¬ 
tain estates. Many estates have settled labour 
of a generation or more, and on that account, 
local labour is a available for recruitment. A 
large number of tvorkers are employed as casual 


labour or through contractors. It is reported 
that unskilled workers arc generally recruited 
through the existing employees. As perman¬ 
ent workers usually reside on the estate, they 
arc in a position to introduce their unemployed 
relatives whenever vacancies occur. Surplus 
labour has been one of the current problems in 
plantations. A special employment exchange 
has been set up in Assam for helping labour 
to get employment openings in tea estates. In 
South India, the methods of recruitment are the 
same as described above, though the pernicious 
‘Kangani System’ has been abolished. 

7.28 Ports and Docks: For skilled and semi¬ 
skilled posts, advertisement is the normal mode 
of recruitment. The Government of India 
took legi.slative measures to regulate the em¬ 
ployment of dock workers at major ports by 
enacting the Dock Workers (Regulation of Em¬ 
ployment) Act, 1948, under which a scheme for 
registration of dock workers was introduced 
with a view to securing more regulated em¬ 
ployment and for reducing hardships caused by 
unemployment, underemployment and uncer¬ 
tainties of employment. The Dock Labour 
Board, which was constituted under the .sche¬ 
me, was entrusted with its working. This was 
examined by a tripartite committee which ex¬ 
tended the system of decasualisation of dock 
labour to categories which were not originally 
covered. On the whole, the scheme appears to 
be working satisfactorily though at certain cen¬ 
tres there is dissatisfaction about it. We re¬ 
commend that the provisions contained in the 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 1948, should be extended also to casual 
labour engaged by the port authorities. 

A.ssessment 

7.29 As mentioned in the evidence before us, 
recruitment and employment patterns and prac 
tices, as they exist today, are determined by the 
nature of industry and its location, age, ma 
nagement and size. According to many labour 
organisations, there has been no change in 
these patterns and practices. On the othei 
hand, employers have claimed that over the 
years the recruitment system has been placed on 
a sound footing and impersonal methods of re 
cruitment are more common now. Both con 
elusions seem to be justified though in diffe 
rent areas. We still notice, for instance, thai 
traditional sources and agencies of recruitmeni 
for mines and plantations have continued tc 
be what they were. On the other hand, man) 
new establishments, and particularly those ir 
the public sector, have adopted practices which 
give to employment seekers a feeling that theii 
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just claims will not be disiegaided. On the 
whole it would appear that impersonal me¬ 
thods arc gradually gaining ground in the or¬ 
ganised sector. For mining operations and also 
for plantations, recruitment through contractors 
still exists, though on a icducecl .scale. The 
exploitative character of such agencies of sup¬ 
ply, however, is on the decline lDecau.se of the 
spread of a new awareness among persons 
seeking employment. 

7.30 Over the last twenty years, the NFS has 
played a useful role in bringing together em¬ 
ployers and work seekers. It has spread its 
network of about 400 employment exchanges 
throughout the length and l)readtli of the coun¬ 
try. l ire Service has on its register over thirty 
lakh employment seekers comprising profes¬ 
sional, technical, craft, unskilled and other 
types of workers, and it places in employment 
nearly five lakh workers {ter year. Placements 
in the private sector have ranged between 
60,000 and 70,000 and they form nearly 35 per 
cent of the vacancies notified to exchanges by 
the private employers. 1 he NFS has been faci¬ 
litating the geographic mobility of about 25,000 
workers annually. It has also played a role in 
the deployment of workers rendered surplus in 
construction projects and in the rehabilitation 
of ex-servicemen, physically handicapped per¬ 
sons and displaced persons. With the develop¬ 
ment of related programmes like collection and 
dissemination of employment market informa¬ 
tion, employment counselling and vocational 
guidance, occupational and job research, pre¬ 
paration and application of aptitude tests, etc., 
the NFS has developed into a multi-functional 
placement agency. 

7.31 The evidence Irefore us shows that the 
employment exchanges are used as an agency 
for recruitment by a comparatively small num¬ 
ber of private employers, who presumably have 
large recruitment requirements. The position, 
as we see it, is one of subdued optimism. It is 
possible to reach a certain level of placements, 
i)ut everv improvement upon it means a coiu- 
inensurately greater effort. This only suggests 
the long way which the public employment 
agency has to travel, both in terms of physical 
expansion and development of functional pro¬ 
grammes, in order to make itself more useful. 
We feel that a sustained publicity drive in res¬ 
pect of the programmes and achievements of 
the NFS and the skills available, the manner 
in which it functions, etc., should be under 
taken to evoke responsive attitudes in emplo¬ 
yers and work seekers alike. 

7.32 We have oliserved that the Employment 
.Service is confined mainly to urban areas. Con- 
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sctjuently, a large number of employment seek¬ 
ers, particulaily in rural areas, are not able 
to avail themselves of the facilities offered by 
the .Service. To our mind, this aspect requires 
to be looked into wdth a view to organising 
tile labour market by extending the operations 
of the NFS in a phased manner over the 
next ten years to all towns with a labour force 
of ten thousand so that rural workers may take 
increasing advantage of this service. 

7.33 In the new industries which have been 
cies of the NFS, have now developed into an 
sitate the recruitment of the best talent avail¬ 
able. Many progressive establishments are til- 
ready having recourse to selection through cfini- 
petition even tit lower levels of skill. 'I'his is a 
healthy trend and shotdd be encouraged. In 
the case of the less skilled workers and where 
retpiiremcnts of specified categories are un¬ 
certain and in bulk, we recommend systems like 
‘decausalisai ion’ and ‘badli control’. 

Employment Service Administi-ation 

7.34 Employment Exchanges, the field agen¬ 
cies of the NFS, have now developed into an 
important manpower organisation. Under exe¬ 
cutive instructions of the Central and State 
Governments, recruitment in the public settor 
is made through them for all vacancies outside 
the purview of the Public Service Commission. 
Recruitment through other sources is permissi¬ 
ble only when the Exchange is unable to sup¬ 
ply suitable candidates. Since day-to-day ad¬ 
ministration of the Employment Services was 
delegated to the States in 1956, standards have 
begun to differ from State to State and deve¬ 
lopment of the programmes mentioned in para 
7.30 has not iK-eu uniform. This is because of 
the varying importance attached to them by 
the States. It is essential that the National 
F.mployment Service should operate at a uni 
fonnly high level of efficiency throughout the 
country. There should be uniform standards, 
policies and procedures in all States to enable 
the Service to w'ork as a well-knit and coordi¬ 
nated organisation. Development of progiammes 
such as occupational research, vocational 
guidance and employment market information 
special surveys and studies, and forecasting of 
manpower supply ttnd demand should be 
speeded up to enable the Service to be nicnc 
effective. 

7.35 The administrative set-up of the Na 
tional Employment .Seivicc as a State agency 
has to be geaied to the needs of the country 
It has to l)e so siructurcd as to meet the dc 
mantis on it bv increases in labour forte and 
the changing pattern of the economv. The 
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Service has to give concrete shape to policies 
concerning employment, particularly with refe¬ 
rence to special sections of the community such 
as scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, de¬ 
fence personnel, displaced persons, repatriates 
and evacuees, ex-servicemen and physically 
handicapped persons. The agency has to be 
strengthened to help efficient utilisation of na¬ 
tional manpower, particularly critical skills 
required for planned economic growth. For 
this purpose, it would, in our opinion, be neces¬ 
sary to foster and strengthen the national cha¬ 
racter of the Employment Service. 

7.3(i It has been brought to our notice that 
in certain States, policy directives about regis¬ 
trations and submission of candidates have 
been issued by the State Governments to em¬ 
ployment exchanges; these are not in confor¬ 
mity with the general pattern laid down by 
the Central Government on the subject. Such 
changes weaken the national character of the 
Service and impair its efficiency. We feel that 
there is a case for the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments to come together and take a view of 
the changes in instructions already issued by 
the State Governments and examine whether 
they are in the best interests of employment 
seekers and are consistent with national poli¬ 
cies. 

Employment of Handicapped and Disabled 

Persons 

7.37 Employment of the physically handi¬ 
capped persons is a social problem. Provision 
of gainfid employment to such persons should 
form part of an enlightened social policy. Cer¬ 
tain private institutions and the Government 
have already opened schools and training cen¬ 
tres for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically handicaped. Special employment 
exchanges have also been opened to cater ex¬ 
clusively to the employment needs of such per¬ 
sons. There is. however, a category of persons, 
victims of accident, who acquire the handicap 
during the course of their employment. It is 
reasonable to expect that employers will accept 
as a matter of industrial ethics, the responsi¬ 
bility for rehabilitating such persons and 
endeavour to provide them with alternative jobs 
thev arc capable of doing. In several countries, 
there are law’s according to which in certain 
occupations or categories of employment, a per¬ 
centage of opportunities is reserved for the 
handicapped. Such statutory obligations are 
not free from disadvantages, though they can 


operate in situations where labour is in short 
supply. In our country, such reservation may 
lead to singling out the handicapped for spe¬ 
cific employment; also employers may refuse to 
engage more than the required quota. By and 
large, we have been told that employers con¬ 
sider such cases sympathetically, within the eco¬ 
nomic constraints imposed on them. We do not 
consider it necessary to have legislation to pro¬ 
vide work to the disabled. It may have a psy¬ 
chologically adverse effect on employers, and in 
any case, it may not fit in with the general back¬ 
ground of un-employment against which we 
have to frame our recommendations. It would, 
however, be inappropriate to ignore the indivi¬ 
dual and social aspects of the problem. 

7.38 In the case of physically handicapped 
persons, the problem of providing suitable 
employment opportunities has to be solved by 
the State with the cooperation of the employers. 
For this purpose the State should set up rehabili¬ 
tation homes jointly with the employers. 

Sons of the Soil 

7.39 The question of preference to local 
population* in the matter of employment with¬ 
in the local area was not as complex before 
Independence as it is today. The Rege Com¬ 
mittee referred to this question in relation to 
the observation made in the Bihar Labour En¬ 
quiry Committee that the ‘Sons of the Soil’ 
should be given their rightful share. The 
Committee took note of the issue in the con¬ 
text of similar claims as might arise from other 
provinces. It referred to the allegations of dis¬ 
crimination made before it and hoped that 
such evils as were associated with recruitment 
in general would be remedied when recruit¬ 
ment was based on scientific principles and 
effected through an impartial agency like the 
Employment Exchange.’ In those days there 
was no agitation in any area against outside 
persons if they could make the grade, though 
in some princely States, ‘mulki’ qualification, 
i.e., the qualification of being a domicile in the 
concerned State, was required for employment 
but only in public services. Public opinion was 
inclined to accept the logic that, among w’ork- 
ers with equal efficiency and skill, an employer 
should prefer local persons. In the early years 
of the period under review, the situation was 
not much dilFerent. Currently, the demand 
for the sons of the soil has acquired political 
overtones in many States mainly because econo¬ 
mic development has not been commensurate 
with rising local expectations. 


*As at present interpreted, local population means population in the State of domicile. 
‘The Labour Investigation Committee : Main Report (1958 Print) p. 108. 
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7.40 In their evidence before us, employers' 
organisations urged that while people of the 
locality or region should have employment 
opportunities and benefits from industries esta¬ 
blished there, any organised movement against 
persons coming from outside conducted with 
tacit or open local support was undesirable and 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. Seve¬ 
ral unions, on the other hand, complained 
about inadequate opportunities and demanded 
that preference should be given to local per¬ 
sons in the matter of employment, particularly 
in undertakings set up by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and in technical and clerical posts in re¬ 
puted private sector units. 

7.41 'I'his uneasy feeling about local claims 
being ignored exists not only among unions, 
but seems to be shared by the general public. 

memorandum from the .Vfaharashtra Gov 
ernment, signed by the Chief Minister of the 
State and the leaders of the opposition groups 
in the State legislature, drew our attention to 
over-crowding t aiised by labour migrating from 
all parts of the country to its large cities— 
Rombay, Nagpur and Poona. This put local 
population to insuperable difficulties becaii.se 
employment openings and civic amenities were 
limited. Social problems created by this in¬ 
flux and frustration among the local youth 
have at times posed a threat to law and order. 
The memorandum has urged us to recommend 
“a suitable provision requiring the employers 
to employ the local persons to the extent of at- 
least 90 per cent of the total employment in 
industries and commercial establishments”. A 
local person, according to it, is “a person wlio 
has stayed in the State of Maharashtra for not 
less than a pericxl of fifteen years, provided that 
interruptions caused in this period owing to 
stay outside the State of Maharashtra for pur- 
po^s of education or employment shall not be 
counted in the case of persons whose home or 
family is in the State of Maharashtra or whose 
parents were ordinarily the residents of that 
State”. The memorandum recognises the con¬ 
stitutional difficulties in the matter of exclud 
ing non-locals from employment in the State, 
but feels that we should find a way out. When 
we met the Chief Minister and his colleagues 
to discuss these problems, the Chief Minister 
made it clear that the Maharashtra Govern¬ 
ment desired that this problem should be solv¬ 
ed on an all-India basis. 

7.42 To ascertain the views of other States 
on the i.ssue, which appears to be acquiring an 
all-India importance, the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission addressed in December, 1968 a letter 


to the Chief Ministers of the States where legis¬ 
latures were functioning and to the Governors 
where the legislatures had been dissolved. 
Several Chief Ministers/Governors sent detailed 
replies explaining the position in their respec¬ 
tive States and commented on the memoran¬ 
dum of the Maharashtra Government. These 
replies fell broadly in three categories. Some- 
supported the memorandum from Maharashtra; 
the support came from the States where new 
development projects had been or were being 
undertaken and local persons had a feeling of 
being left out. Others were not in favour, 
while there was vehement opposition from 
Slates where local persons have had a tradi¬ 
tion of seeking work opportunities outside the 
State. 

7.43 In discussing the issue, we state, to start 
with, the relevant provisions of the Cionstitu- 
tion: 

“Article 16(1): There shall be equality of 
oppoituniiv for all citizens in matters relat¬ 
ing to employment or appointment to any 
office under the State.” 

‘‘.Article 16(2); No citizen shall, on ground 
only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, 
place of birth, residence or any of them, be 
ineligible for or discriminated against in res¬ 
pect of any employment or office under the 
the State.” 

“Article 16(.3): Nothing in this article shall 
prevent Parliament from making any law 
pre.scribing, in regard to a class or classes of 
employment or appointment to an office 
(under the Government of, or any local or 
other authority within, a State or Union ter¬ 
ritory, any requirement as to residence within 
that State or Union territory) prior to such 
employment or appointment.” 

While A) tides 16(1), (2) and (3) are Funda¬ 
mental Rights of a citizen, the Constitution en 
sures, in the Directive Principles of State 
Policy, certain safeguards for backward classes 
to “protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitation”. Except in cases whidi 
are covcied by Article 46 of the Constitution, 
therefore, there can be no discrimination in 
the matter of employment anywhere in the 
counirv foi anv citizen. The National Inte¬ 
gration Council,’ at its meeting in June, 1968, 
recognised that unemployment, particularly 
among the educated, has grown in every part 
of the country. The output from educational, 
professional and technical institutions has been 


^Thc National Integration Council constituted by the Prime Minister recently envisages promotion of social, 
economic and political justice, equality, secularism and Iraternity among all communities. 
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growing and is expected to grow. The combi¬ 
nation of these factors has, not unexpectedly, 
created regional tensions and people in almost 
every .State/region have become resentful of 
employment opportunities in it being thrown 
open for competitive selection. The Council 
recommended that where qualified local per¬ 
sons-^ were available, they should be given a 
major share of employment. 

7.44 To understand its dimensions, the pro¬ 
blem requires to be viewed against the broad 
pattern of employment in cities. Gainful work 
in most of the State capitals and in other large 
cities will be mostly in the following cate¬ 
gories;— 

(i) manufacturing units, large or small; 

(ii) trading units, large and small; 

(iii) transport, organised and unorganised, 
mechanical or manual; 

(iv) shops and commercial establishments, 
large and small; 

(v) services, including employment in Gov- 
ernment/local bodies; 

(vi) teachers from the primary to the uni¬ 
versity level; 

(vii) professions in which there wilTbe mostly 
.self-employed; and 

(viii) construction activities. 

7.4.5 Within this pattern of employment, the 
claim made in favour of local persons refers 
to the fust two categories primarily and partly 
to the third. It is further limited to laige 
units. Dissatisfaction among local persons, it 
is icfjorted, is due to recruitment policies fol¬ 
lowed in the past in the larger units and parti- 
lularly in those with some prestige. The pre¬ 
sent demand, however, is for a share in new 
opportunities. In examining this limited pro- 
blem, we would like to select three typical 
categories to understand the dimensions of 
enipiovment opportunities which can be made 
available to local persons. 

7.4() Industrial units can be divided into tw'o 
groups: old and new. The former will be 
having vacancies either because of retirement, 
r.esignaiion, discharge/dismissal, death, etc., of 


cesses. Thus, the openings which result will be, 
at least in units where local persons want them, 
invariably less than those caused by separa¬ 
tion. Such vacancies will arise at different 
levels of responsibility. Managements will be 
uncler pressure for filling vacancies at the 
senior level through persons from within the 
unit. Prudent management avoids possible 
conflict by judicious adjustment between pro- 
motees and newcomers. This process of inter¬ 
nal promotions will cause more openings at 
lower levels where attractions for persons from 
long distances may be limited. With new edu¬ 
cation policies in different parts of the country 
which emphasise the local language as the 
medium of instruction in schools, with 
difficulties in securing accommodation and dis¬ 
tances away from home, persons who migrate 
will have le.ss incentive to go in for junior and 
unskilled jobs. In the long run, these factors 
will favour recruitment of local people in the 
ordinary course. 

7.47 In the case of new units, which will 
include expansion of existing units, persons 
from outside the locality are alleged to create 
difficulties in housing, health and sanitation, 
generally taxing civic services unduly. To the 
extent these are real, they provide a motiva¬ 
tion to employers to engage persons from the 
area where the unit is located. Thus, a large 
part of employment opportunities would, in 
the normal course, go to local persons. The 
evidence before us suggests that ordinarily in¬ 
dustry would prefer employment of local peo¬ 
ple. In their case, there are no particular 
problems of housing, getting accustomed to new 
environment, need for long leave or special 
training for understanding local language. 
But this is on the assumption that these are 
the only or major considerations which an 
employer has in mind while making the ini¬ 
tial recruitment. Some unions have pointed 
out that employers w'ant to guard against easy 
access to local union leadership. This appears 
to lie a w'eak argument. We do not accept 
the hypothesis that industrial relations are more 
prone to disturbance if local persons are pre¬ 
dominant nor that persons from outside are 
less union minded. Other things being equal, 
the normal choice of an employer will be in 
favour of recruitment of a local person. 


cxi.stiiig workers or because of expansion. Ex¬ 
pansion can be treated as being on par with 
ihe setting up of a new unit. In other ca.ses, 
the units w'here ‘separation’ takes place will be 
continuously under pressure fitr rationalisation. 
•Such eventualities have been recognised as an 
opportunity for streamlining production pro- 


7.48 In the case of large commercial units, 
the grievance of local persons will be against 
firms which have an all-India character or re¬ 
putation. Here agaiti, though the nature of 
w'ork may be different, considerations similar 
to those in the case of industries will apply, 
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l)ut wiili a diflereiKC. Because of the charatter 
and repiiiatioii of ifiese firms, they will have 
all-India cadres with possibility of transfer from 
place to place at least in the higher echelons 
of the establishment. It cannot be the con¬ 
tention of advocates of local persons to pre¬ 
vent such transfers in the case of all-India esta¬ 
blishments. We have been told that at junior 
levels, in clerical and subordinate cadres, local 
preferences always operate. But for highly 
skilled, technical and administrative posts, in¬ 
cluding those of junior officets, there are un¬ 
derstandably all-India compettitive examina¬ 
tions and selections. 

7.-1!) Transport controlled by the State or 
local authority tauses no problem. The posi¬ 
tion could be different where the controlling 
authority is the Clentral Government as in the 
case of railways, air transport and ports and 
clocks. Railways and air transport have esta¬ 
blished rules of ret ruitinemt. In ports and 
docks, and this is a problem w'ith some major 
cities only, certain regional groups have tia- 
dilionally specialised in particular jolts. For 
instaiue, in the Galcutla Pott, groups which do 
loading of coal belong to a different region 
from those who handle hides. In the Bombay 
Pori, [tersons who handle some types of cargo 
come from a geographical area quite difletent 
from those who handle others. In either case, 
there is homogeneity within a group which 
helps smooth working. The evidence suggests 
that because some groups have been identified 
its suited to particular types of woik, employ- 
eis h;ive shown preference for them. This may 
not lemain ;i pernnnient feature. It should 
not be difficult for local persons to act|uire the 
necessary skills or get over undesirable pre¬ 
judices. But any progress in this direction lies 
in local people removing their own handicaps 
in woik perfoiniance. 

7..')0 We have tried to illustrate the position 
with tefcrence to the three categories men¬ 
tioned above to sec the areas of employment 
for which an em])lover could recruit outsiders. 
We do not consitlei it to he large. Also, social 
and economic mobility, horizontal as well as 
vet tic ill, is an imjroititnt ctlemeiU of an indus- 
itiiil societv. It Ints opeiitted in this manner 
all over tfic world and India can Ite no excep¬ 
tion. But these- ic'iisons apart, we Ciuinot sug¬ 
gest giving up the fundiuiientitl approach tb;it 
a citi/en oi Incliii should be able to secuie 
c'lnployineut in ;tny j)ait ol the tountry. .And 
it is within this iipptoach that w'e have to find 
it Wiiv for satisfving local aspiiiitions. rhoiigh 
this demand has accpiiied an edge in the period 
of lecession, we believe it will not be given up 
till such lime as we iire iible to move faster to¬ 


wards industrialisation, and in doing so give 
greater saiisfatiion to the demand for regioinil 
balance. Satisfaction tan always be subjective. 
We have therefore to seek a solution keeping 
in mind the primacy of common citizenship, 
gecjgraphieal mobility and economic feasibility 
of locating industrial units on the one hand 
and local aspirations on the other. 

7..al The main elements in the claims on be¬ 
half of the ‘Sons of the Soil’ have long been 
recognised by the Government of India when 
it laid down certain principles in the matter of 
recruitment to its public undertakings. The 
implementation of these principles was left to 
the undertakings themselves. The relevant 
piinciples aie; 


"In the ease of skilled woikers, clerks and 
other non-ieehnic al staff whose sc ales are 
ccjinparativcly low, so long as the basic 
(pialihctitions and exjx.“rient:e are foi thcotning, 
jrreference should lx; given in the order ol 
priority menlictncd in the previous ]);tragraph 

“Tn the etise of middle level technical and 
non-techniciil posts, having higher staitiii!! 
salaries equivalent to the Class I Junior scale 
of the Governinent f)f India (Rs. —8.')0); 

lecruitincnt should be made on an all-India 
basis, merit and cpttililie ations Ix'itig the 
principal criteria. Complaints have some 
limes been made in the [rast that local 
candidates do not receive ;i fair de;il. .Spec ial 
care should be taken to ensure that there i' 
no reasonable ground for any such eomplaint 

“In tlie c ase of higher non-tec hnic al jrosts 
c.g,. top general nuinagenient, finance ;uicl 
accounts, sales, purcfia.se, stores, iianspoit 
personnel management and welfare and town 
administration carrying a salary of Rs. (i()( 
and above, candidates available in the Indus 
trial Manageincmt Pool should first he 


“It will be of advantage to the units in 
various directions, if persons who come from 
aieas neat alroiit the place of location of the 
project secure appointment to posts in the 
lower settles. In the case of all unskilled 
workers, even without any special efforts, 
tficy arc generally drawn from the locality 
where the project is situated. F.very effort 
should be made in such recruitment to give 
preference' to persons displaced from the 
areas aecjiiired for the project especially ol 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes (c.g., 
.\divasis). Next should lie preferred those, 
who even if they come from some distance, 
have been or tire about to be retrenched 
from othei govci iiincmt iindertakings. 
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considered. Failing such candidates, there 
should be advertisements on all-India basis. 
This does not, however, preclude considering 
candidates who may have applied on their 
own or may have been retrenched from other 
government projects. 

“For the higher technical posts, the best 
qualified persons will have to be recruited, 
either by advertisement on an all-India basis 
or by personal contact. 

“All vacancies of the kind referred to in 
paras above should be communicated to the 
Employment Exchange close to the project. 
Advertisements, which are made in the 
papers, should be in local languages and in 
the local newspapers. Such advertisements 
should specially mention that preference 
would be given to persons who are registered 
in Employment Exchanges. All the applica¬ 
tions received, along with the list sent by the 
Employment Exchange, should be screened 
and appointments made by Selection Com¬ 
mittees specially set up for the purpose of 
each unit. These Selection Committees 
should include representatives from the State 
Government or their nominees. 

“The Selection Committees set up for 
recruitment to all other medium level or 
higher technical or non-technical posts should 
include at least one representative of the 
State Government, preferably a State Govern¬ 
ment official who is on the Board of 
Directors. 

“Representation for local interests in the 
shape of State Government nominees etc., as 
detailed above, should also be provided for 
in any standing committee that may exist for 
the purpose and not confined to only special 
ad hoc committees. 

“Where the exigencies of work require the 
making of urgent ad hoc appointments, it 
will be open to the Managing Director to 
make such appointments and then inform 
the Selection or Standing Committees. 

“The above principles may be kept in view 
by Boards of Directors and Managing 
Directors/Chairmen of public sector projects 
while making recruitments to posts within 
their projects.” 

7.1)2 We consider it necessary to elaborate the 
first paragraph of the statement. Payment of 
compensation for land acquired for industrial 
use is currently considered a sufficient discharge 
of obligation towards persons who arc 


dispossessed of land. This alone does not solve 
the question of earning a livelihood. Young 
persons from families whose lands are acquired 
should be provided opportunities for training 
for employments likely to be created in new 
units set up on these lands. After the land 
passes into the hands of new owners and be¬ 
fore an industrial unit is set up, there is ample 
time to train young persons whose basic quali¬ 
fications are adequate to imbibe such training'. 

7.53 We believe that the directive, if imple¬ 
mented in the spirit in which it has been drawn 
up, will provide adequate scope to local per¬ 
sons. Since dissatisfaction still persists in spite 
of the directive, the following steps to supervise 
its implementation should be taken to remove 
unjustified apprehension among the local candi¬ 
dates:— 

(i) While recruiting unskilled employees, 
first preference should be given to per¬ 
sons displaced from the areas acquired 
for the project and next should be pre¬ 
ferred those who have been living with¬ 
in the same vicinity. 

(ii) The selection of persons to posts in lower 
scales should not be left entirely to the 
head of a public sector enterprise. He 
should constitute a Recruitment Com¬ 
mittee with a nominee of the Govern¬ 
ment of the State within which the unit 
is located as a member of the Committee. 

(iii) In the case of middle-level technicians, 
where the recruitment has to be on an 
all-India basis, a member of the State 
Public Service Commission should be 
associated in making selections in addi¬ 
tion to the State Government official on 
the Board of Directors. 

(iv) Apart from the report sent to the con¬ 
cerned Ministry at the Centre, the under¬ 
taking should send a statement at 
regular intervals, preferably every 
quarter, to the State Government about 
the latest employment and recruitment 
position. 

7.54 Steps recommended above should apply 
equally to recruitment in the private sector. 
In the case of private employers, however, the 
mechanism to regulate recruitment will have 
to be different from that recommended for the 
public sector. And this is a matter of detail 
to be worked out between the employer and the 
concerned Government. 


‘For details, see the Report of the Study Group on Tribal Labour, 
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Annextoe 

(Ref. Para 7.10 to 7.14) 


Statement showing the vacancies notified to and placements effected by the Employment Exchanges 


Year 


No. of exchanges Number of Number of Percentage of 

at the end of the vacancies placements placements to 

year notified vacancies 

notified 


1947t 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 


2 3 4 5 


75 

97,892 

61,729 

63.0 

77 

3,80,921 

2,60,088 

68.3 

109 

3,62,011 

2,56,809 

70.9 

123 

4,19,307 

3,31,193 

79.0 

126 

4,86,534 

4,16,858j 

85.7 

131 

4,29,556 

3,57,828 

83.3 

126 

2,56,703 

1,85,443 

72.2 

128 

2,39,975 

1,62,451 

67.7 

136 

2,80,523 

1,60,735 

57.3 

143 

2,96,618 

1,89,855 

64.0 

131 

2,97,188 

1,92,831 

64.9 

212 

3,64,884 

2,33,320 

63.9 

244* 

4,24,393 

2,71,131 

63.9 

2%» 

5,20,330 

3,05,553 

58.7 

325* 

7,08,379 

4,04,077 

57.0 

342* 

7,90,445 

4,58,085 

58.0 

353* 

9,08,980 

5,36,277 

59.0 

365* 

9,16,572 

5,44,818 

59.4 

376* 

9,46,082 

5,70,191 

60.3 

t396* 

8,52,467 

5,07,342 

59.5 

399* 

6,99,039 

4,30,588 

61.6 

405* 

7,14,006 

4,24,227 

59.4 


* Excludes University Emplojonent Information and Guidance Bureau. 

t Increase in the number of Employment Exchanges during 1966 was mainly due to re-classification of certain 
Employment Exchanges and inclusion of 10 Professional and Executive Offices. 

J Relates to period 15-8-47 to 31-12-47 only. 


[Source ; D. G. E. & T.) 
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TRAINING, INDUCTION AN 

We now analyse and assess the means, 
ageiuies and arrangeincnls for preparing a 
person for work environment, his training be¬ 
fore and after he gets into employment, 
induction into disciplines required at various 
levels of work, and greater responsibilities an 
industrial worker of today has to shoulder as 
he develops his skills by conscious and diligent 
work. Broadly, these fall into two distinct 
lields, viz., (i) vocational training and (ii) 
workers’ education. For each of these fields 
we constituted separate Study Groups whose 
reports have been used by us while making 
our assessment and recoinniendations. Voca¬ 
tional training imparts the necessary skills 
retjuired for a job as well as it raises the level 

\'OC.VllONAI 

8.1 In India, the traditional method of 
actiuiring the desired level of skill in a trade 
or occupation has been to learn it initially 
from an elder in the family or a family friend 
and practise it over long years on the job. 

The skill thus learnt is in due course passed 
on to the younger generation in like manner. 

In organised industrial units, a worker iccruit- 
ed to an unskilled job gradually picked up the 
requisite knowledge by emulating his senior. 

In the early decades of this century, the need 
for trained workers came to be recognised, but 
establishment of institutional facilities for 
training did not receive the re(]uired attention. 

The Whitley Commission (11)29—31) almost 
ignored this aspect. Peihaps, training did not 
seem to have special relevance then, though 
sonic schemes of vocational education and 
practical training were in operation in railway 
workshops, in some industrial centres and in 
large-sized factories. In the enejuiries that 
followed the publication of the Whitley (>jm 
mission report, whether in the field of labour 
or education, greater awareness of the problem 
was in evidence. The Report on the Vocation¬ 
al Education in India (.Abbot—VV'ood Repoit), 

1937, the Report of the Bombay I’extile Labour 
Enejuiry Committee, 1940, anej the Report on 
Post-War Educational Development in India 
(.Sargent Report), 1914, all emphasised the need 
for training facilities for workers. The 
National Scuvice Labour I'ribunals (NSLl ) 
which were set up in 1940—4.9, ran a training 
v/ing, apart from deploying trained workers 
for industrial work. 


D WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

of these skills for vertical mobility of workers. 
It does not end whth pre-job training, but 
continues on the job as well. Induction pro¬ 
grammes and promotion policies that form 
part of personnel management have a close link 
with training. Workers' education, on the other 
hand, aims at promoting understanding by a 
worker ol (i) the unit where he works, (ii) the 
colleagues with whom he has to share his work 
environments, (iii) the higher levels of 
managerial hierarchy responsible for making 
his working life meaningful, and (iv) the rest 
of the community with which he has to spend 
a major part of the day; all these will also be 
a part of the process which builds up a 
worker. 

Trai.m.ng 

8.2 The enquiries undertaken by the Rege 
Contmittee revealed that in traditional indus- 
tiies like textiles, sugar, jute and engineering, 
training requirements wcie met by the indus¬ 
trial utiits themselves. The setting up of 
strategic industries in furtherance of the war 
cllort necessitated special arrangements to be 
made by the Goveiiimcnt of India to organise 
training of craftsmen on a large scale. With a 
modest beginning in the ciirly years, 3,90 insti¬ 
tutes with a seating capacity of 90,000 were 
established towaids the close of the war and 
over 100,000 tirtisaus had been trained by the 
year 1940. A description of the various 
schemes of vocational training and apprentice- 
.sliip in operation towards the end of the wai 
in industrial concerns and in other institutions 
is found in the Committee’s Report. Among 
the schemes it named were: 

(i) Apprenticeship and higher training in 
railway workshops, ;i technical schcrol, 
and the staff college of the railways; 

(ii) d’he well defined apprenticeship schemes 
in Sone Valley Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany, the .Assam Oil C.onipanv, the Tata 
Oil Mills Company, the Fata Iron and 
Steel (iompanv, the Tinplate Co. of 
India, and semie engineciing works in 
Bombay, Bengal, Maclras, Uttar Pradesh 
and the Punjab; 

(iii) Training provided in the Dockyards at 
Bombay and Calcutta Port Trusts and 
Port Workshops at Calcutta, Madras and 
Vizagapatam and some municipalities; 
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(iv) several unorganised industries such as 
training provided for children by carpet- 
weaving, hidi and cigar-making, and 
mica splitting, in the process of getting 
help from them. 

8.3 The Rege Committee also described the 
schemes run by the Government of India under 
the auspices of the NSLT. Apart from training 
within India, some technicians (Bevin Boys) 
were sent abroad to take advantage of the more 
broad based facilities available in the U.K., but 
specially tailored to war needs. Reporting as 
it did at the end of the Second World War, the 
Committee was apprehensive of the closure of 
institutional training facilities. It looked with 
hope to their being taken over by the Educa¬ 
tion Department in collaboration with the 
Planning and Development Department as re¬ 
commended by the Sargent Report.’ 

8.4 With the end of the War in 1945, 
rehabilitation of ex servicemen in civil employ¬ 
ment became one of the major pre-occupations 
of Government. The Vocational Training 
Institutes were utilised for giving training to 
ex-servicemen. The short-lived Planning and 
Development Department raised hopes of 
regular training activities in place of those 
needed for the war effort only. Then came 
training for rehabilitation of displaced persons 
in the economic life of the country. Both in 
Punjab and in West Bengal, persons who came 
in had different occupational skills, work habits 
and social background as compared to those 
who crossed the border into Pakistan. While 
agriculturists and skilled artisans wont to 


Pakistan, those who came in were traders and 
persons following liberal arts and professions. 
The latter had to be given an artisan bias to 
equip them for employments available in the 
country. The vocational training institutes 
which were catering to the needs of ex-service¬ 
men were therefore thrown open to young 
boys and girls uprooted from Pakistan. 

Developments under the Plans 

8.5 The Five Year Programme for Labour^ 
adopted by Government in 1946 (hereafter 
referred to as the 1946 programme) suggested 
organisation of an industrial training and 
apprenticeship scheme on a large scale with a 
view to improving the productive and earning 
capacity of workers and enabling them to 
qualify for promotions to higher grades. The 
climate for expansion of training facilities per¬ 
sisted with the advent of planning. The Second 
and the Third Plans (1956—66), which were 
designed to have an industrial bias, emphasised, 
as a corollary, the need for expansion of train¬ 
ing facilities. The requirements of skilled 
workers were assessed systematically from plan 
to plan, and as experience was gained, a longer 
perspective was taken into account for working 
out the requirements. Vocational training in 
institutes became the principal means of turn¬ 
ing out skilled workers, though even with such 
expansions as Government could undertake, 
traditional methods of imparting training had 
to be continued for many sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. The table below indicates the growth 
of facilities in the Industrial Training Insti¬ 
tutes (ITI) of the Directorate General of Em¬ 
ployment and Training. 


Table 8 T ; Growth of Training Facilities in Industrial Training Institutes 


Period 


Seating Capacity 




Engineering 

Trades 

Non-Engineering 

Trades 

Total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

At the end of the 

First Plan (1951-56) 

• 8,622 

1,912 

10,534 


Second Plan (1956-61) 

. 39,797 

2,888* 

42,685 

♦Includes 408 seats under the 

Third Plan (1961-66) . 

. 108,196 

5,426 

113,622 

Displaced Persons Scheme. 

As on 30-11-68 

. 139,440 

7,112 

146,552 


Fourth Plan (1969-74) 



150,000 



’Labour Investigation Coraraittee, Main Report (1958 print) pp. 83—85. 
*Annexure 1 


12—1 MSNCL/69 


Source Directorate General of Employment & Training. 
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8.6 Recognising that the main demand on the 
products of these institutions would come from 
industrial employers, it was considered neces¬ 
sary to work out arrangements for consultation 
with the prospective employers of these 
trainees. Government, therefore, constituted 
in 1957 the National Council for Training in 
Vocational Trades (NCTVT), consisting of re¬ 
presentatives of employers, workers and 
technical institutions, for seeking advice on all 
aspects of vocational training and for correlat¬ 
ing training facilities with the requirement of 
industry. The NCTVT, in turn, constituted a 
number of Trade Committees separately for 
each of the 30 engineering and 22 non-engineer¬ 
ing trades in which the ITIs imparted training. 
The Trade Committees were to advise the 
NCTVT on the syllabi, list of equipment, 
standards of teaching, quality of instructors and 
other problems connected with each specific 
trade. 

8.7 The 356 ITIs presently working in the 
country cover all important industrial areas; 
in some of the bigger industrial concentrations, 
more than one Institute function within the 
framework of the Scheme. The statement at 
the Annexure II shows that expansion of 
training facilities in different States has been 
uneven. In planning such facilities local de¬ 
mand was the primary consideration, apart 
from other factors like sustained demand and 
facilities provided by the State for expanding 
the institutes. The training in these institutes 
is designed to teach basic skills to yoixng per¬ 
sons (15 to 25 years) and to prepare them for 
production jobs of their choice. It combines 
shop floor work with class-room instruction. 
The trainee spends 70 per cent of his total 
time on practical work. The period of train¬ 
ing is one year for some trades and two years 
for others. Subjects taught in the ITIs cover 
both engineering and non-engineering trades. 
The former includes metal cutting, turning, 
fitting, metal working, electrical, building cons¬ 
truction work, etc., whereas the latter group 
comprises trades suitable for women and 
cottage and small-scale industries. Some ITIs 
have diversified the content of their training 
programmes to meet the needs of new indus¬ 
tries such as chemicals, petro-chemicals, fertili¬ 
zers, drugs and pharmaceuticals.' 

The Central Training Institutes 

8.8 A programme of the type and magnitude 
described above involves considerable amount 
of planning at various stages. Firstly, there has 


to be a survey of skill requirements, Secondly, 
the location of training facilities has to be 
planned, taking into account availability of 
accommodation, mechanical equipment, electri¬ 
cal installations, craft instructors and the like. 
Of all these, supply of adequate number of 
instructors has assumed importance because of 
shortage of skills in the country. In an 
expanding industrial complex, employers are 
willing to attract persons who have the 
requisite training skills. The scales of pay in 
Government being what they are, it is difficult 
for the ITIs to attract the right quality of 
instructors. Recognising this difficulty, seven 
Central Training Institutes for instructors have 
been established by Government at Calcutta, 
Madras, Kanpur, Hyderabad, Ludhiana, Bom¬ 
bay and New Delhi with a total seating capacity 
of 2,400. 

Apprenticeship Schemes 

8.9 Institutional training, good as it is, for 
introducing a young man/woman into a trade, 
need not necessarily enable him/her to have a 
feel of the machine nor a taste of the environ¬ 
ment in which he/she has to work. Howso¬ 
ever good the training arrangements in the 
ITIs, they cannot by themselves simulate in¬ 
dustrial conditions and environments; ap¬ 
prenticeship in a plant therefore becomes a 
necessary step for transition from the life of a 
trainee to that of a worker. 

8.10 Since voluntary schemes for apprentice¬ 
ship training were not forthcoming on the scale 
needed for industrial development, the Shiva 
Rao Committee^ envisaged compulsory ap¬ 
prenticeship. Committees appointed there¬ 
after took note of the faster expansion planned 
for the economy in making their recommenda¬ 
tions on ‘apprenticeship’. Thus the Technical 
Training Committee of the Small-Scale Indus¬ 
tries Board (1956), the Special Apprenticeship 
Committee of the Small-Scale Industries Board 
(1958), the Working Group on Technical 
Education (1959) and the National Council for 
Training in Vocational Trades in 1960, all 
recommended legislation to regulate and en¬ 
force apprenticeship training in the country. 
The Apprentices Act, 1961 thus came into being 
and was enforced on March 1, 1962. Under 
the Act, employers in specified Industries are 
obliged to train a certain number of apprentices 
in ‘designated’ trades according to prescribed 
national standards. The proportion of ap¬ 
prentices to workers employed varies from trade 
to trade; it is 14 per cent in most of the trades. 


'For details, see the Report of the Study Group on Employment and Training. 
•The Training and Employment Services Organisation Committee (1954). 
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8.11 At tlic end of August, 19G8, 37,205 
apprentices were undergoing training in 50 
trades in about 3,250 establishments tjelonging 
to 200 different industries. Subject to survey 
of available facilities, the target tor the Fourth 
Plan has been provisionally fixed at 100,000 
training seats for apprentices. It has been 
decided to intensify, as well as diversity, the 
apprenticeship training during the Fourth 
Plan to meet the specific requirements of indus¬ 
tries. The scope of the Act is wide and can be 
extended to any field or industry to regulate 
and control the training of apprentices. 

Other Sdtemes 

8.12 Apart from the arrangements in the 
DGET, the National Small Industries Cotpora- 
tion provides training in the Small Industries 
Service Institutes and workshops in a nuntber 
of trades such as electroplating, carpentry, 
footwear, tanning, fotmdry, blacksmithy, 
machining, turning, welding, fitting, sheet tnctal 
trades, die and tool making, cane and bamboo 
making, glass blowing, rubber and plastics and 
pottery. The Ministry of Food, Agriculture, 
Community Development and (Cooperation 
provides training in food pteservation, poultry, 
piggery, fish culture and village crafts. The 
Silk Board and the Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries Commission have their training program¬ 
mes in sericulture, weaving, salesmanship, oil 
crushing, hand pounding of paddy, gur making, 
bee keeping, soap making, hand made paper 
making, leather works, pottery, match making, 
etc. The Oil and Natural Gas Commission, the 
Neyveli Lignite Corporation, the National Coal 
Development Corporation and State Depart¬ 
ments of Industries provide apprenticeship 
training in a number of trades. 

Assessment 

8.13 The range of training facilities discus¬ 
sed above has to be assessed in terms of whether 
they provide ‘a man for the job’ and ‘a job for 
the man’. The first test has to be viewed in 
relation to the shortages in skills which develop 
in the economy and the second will show the 
other imbalance of mtiny persons with the same 
qualifu ations available for employment; both 
may reflect the C|uality of training as also lack 
of planning in the facilities provided. 

8.14 F.xperience has shown that in .some 
trades and in certain areas shortages have been 
persistent. Employment Exchanges report 
shortages of professional and trained persons, 
fitters, turners, machinists, mechanics, moulders, 
blacksmiths, electroplaters, etc., almost all over 


the country and surpluses of some skills in 
ceitain areas. Detailed investigations under¬ 
taken by that organisation reveal that both 
shortages and surpluses are somewhat unreal. 
Where shortages are reported, the employer 
does not necessarily accept a trained worker, 
and where there is a surplus, the trained work¬ 
er docs not show a desire to move out. Indian 
labour has a reputation of being mobile gen- 
eially but a skilled worker who has some 
means to fall back upoti, though they may be 
inadequate, shows resistance to move. A reason 
can be that the dilfcrence in the wage a worker 
hopes to get in his own area and the one he is 
olfered in new employment is not such as would 
attract him. A shortage in one area and a 
surplus in another can be explained on this 
basis. We have also come across cases where 
shortages and surpluses aie reported for 
apparently the same category of workers at the 
same centre. Our analysis reveals that this 
impression is cietiied at times as a result of 
inadequate definitions of the trades in which 
such situations are reported. The National 
Classification of Occupations prepared by the 
DGEF which defines various trades and 
describes the job content and training rctiuircd 
for each might help a better understanding of 
the a]>parent imbalances. We recommend that 
steps should be taken to put this classification 
on a basis which will help a better assc.ssinent 
of supply from training institutes and demand 
from employers. 

8.15 Employers at some centres have urged 
before us that they experience shortages of 
workers in skilled occupations. The unions on 
the other hand consider these shortages as 
illusory and connected with the conditions of 
work which an employer offers. The training 
agencies report that irrespective of conditions 
of w’ork at least a few shortages result because 
employers insist on a certain length of experi- 
ente which is often lacking in peisons seeking 
platcment. A vicious circle is brought into 
i)eing in the sense that unless a person is em¬ 
ployed he cannot gain experience and lack of 
experience inhibits an employer fiom taking 
him in. According to us, the remedy is to put 
these trained personnel as stipendiary appren¬ 
tices in industries where they can gain experi¬ 
ence. 

8.1G While the case just described is some¬ 
what simple and involves persons who have yet 
to get into a job, the more difficult and 
certainly more poignant case is of a person 
who is affected by technological change. 
Obsolescence of old skills and development of 
new ones is an imjjerative of the days we live 
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in. In many cases, because of new machinery 
coming in and the inai)ility of old hands to 
man it, problems arise of surplus hands in 
obsolete skills and shortage of workers in new 
ones. There should, therefore, be facilities 
provided by the plant for retraining of 
employees. But some workers may still be 
surplus and they should be given training in 
general trades. 

8.17 While we propose to refer to the human 
a period of changing technology and to remove 
considerations involved in this process of 
technological change elsewhere in the report, 
we welcome the steps taken by Government to 
keep under review the manpower problems in 
such imbalances of manpower as are bound to 
arise in the process. The remedy lies in keep¬ 
ing a rvatch over the trends, anticipating 
changes in the occupational structure, and 
taking the necessary steps to forestall shortages. 
For this purpose arrangements already exist in 
the DGET, Department of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment, for undertaking- employment market 
surveys on a regular basis. The surveys should 
be made more purposive. 

Quality of Training 

8.18 The rapid expansion of training has 
had its ellect on quality. In spite of adequate 
consultation at every step in framing and 
implementing the programme, difficulties have 
been experienced in placing persons who have 
been trained in the ITIs. If employers do not 
attach much value to the training facilities in 
the ITIs, a plausible reason can be that the 
training provided does not conform to the needs 
of the.se undertakings. In certain undertakings, 
we are told, workers trained in the ITIs are 
recruited and given further training to suit the 
needs of the plant. This is as it should be, 
for after all, a general purpose course, as is 
provided in the ITI, can only be an entry 
qualification in a particular trade, d'he real 
training has to be on the job. While part of 
the current unemployment among the TIT 
trainees may be due to the recent recession, it 
could also be due to the fact that training 
imparted to the workers is not what the indus¬ 
try reejuires, the close liaison between the train¬ 
ing institutes and the employers’ organisations 
notwithstanding. We realise that training 
needs of different industrial units differ from 
the point of view of quality; for example, the 
skill required of a blacksmith in a foundry is 
different from the skill expected of a blacksmith 
in a shipyard or in the machine tool industry; 
a carpenter in a shipyaid needs skills other than 
those for a carpenter in the furniture industry 


and so on. Even so, it appears to us that there 
should be a closer liaison between employers 
organisations and persons who represent these 
organisations on the trade committees of the 
NGTVT so that technical training become! 
need-based. 

Post-Employment Training 

8.19 The development of institutional anc 
apprenticeship training facilities during tlu 
last 15—20 years has been commendable. The 
NGTVT is capable of introducing sticfi 
improvements as are necessary. But workers 
already employed in factories should also have 
necessary facilities to improve their skills. We 
consider that training for improvement ol 
skills is a continuous proce.ss and has to 
pervade throughout the working life. Re¬ 
presentatives of employers mentioned to us 
that adec[uatc facilities for on tfie-job training 
to workers exist in their establishments. Out 
analyses reveal that the number of establish 
merits which provide for these is small; it is in 
the interest of employers to train workers tc 
handle their tools and machines properly foi 
increasing the productivity of the unit. Once 
a worker has been at work for some time, theie 
should be a system of granting him study leave 
to equip himself for senior levels of responsi¬ 
bility. Only few undertakings provide this 
facility to workers at present. We feel that 
this system will help internal promotion and 
make for better industrial relations. We, 
therefore, recommend that this practice should 
be made common in industrial and commercial 
establishments. 

8.20 We also reiterate the recommendation 
made in the last chapter that units which have 
large re(]uirements of trained personnel at the 
lower levels should have a suitable ‘tie-up’ with 
the ITIs for the lowest level of skills and with 
higher institutions of learning for senior 
positions. 

Training Policy and Administration 

3.21 In considering the scope and future 
development of the training programmes, \vc 
feel that the main burden of training workers 
should necessarily Ite borne by the industry. 
In the industrially advanced countries, this is 
the normal method of making a worker u.seful 
to the establisltment. In most European conn 
tries, institutional training plays a secondar) 
role. The State should supplement rather than 
supplant the activities of employers in this 
matter. It should step in only in such fields 
and aieas where employers cannot undertake 
training piogrammes. 
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8.22 Ill view of the present apiithy to training 
shown by employers. State action is necessary 
in many areas in the country and in several 
occupations. For instance, the State should 
meet the growing need for technical personnel 
in rural areas arising out of electrification of 
rural areas, use of tractors and other machinery, 
hainessing of tulxiwells and other water-lifting 
devices for irrigation and so on. 

8.2.5 Growth of the economy is rellected in 
increa.sed construction activity and development 
of various types of services as an adjunct to 
industrial progress. In the re-organisation of 
training programmes, emphasis will also have 
to be laid on training in such new occupations 
as may come into existence on account of 
developmental activities. 

8.24 It is important that a proper record be 
kept of all the sources of training of craftsmen 
and production process workers to avoid iin- 
balames in demand and supply. To ensure 
such national manpower budgeting, it is neces¬ 
sary that the total number and types of persons 
being trained at any point of time should be 
known, and there should be a system under 
which all training schemes of employers in the 
country should be registered. We, therefore, 
recommend that the State Apprenticeship 
Adviser should be appointed the Registering 
Authority lor this purpose in each State. 

8.2.5 As in the case of Employment Exchanges, 
the ITIs were handed over to State Govern¬ 
ments in 19,5G, the DGET retaining only the 
lesponsibility of prescribing all-India standards, 
stalling pattern and pay scales, syllabi and list 
of cciuipment, conducting trade tests, training 
instructors and the like. While the Govern¬ 
ment of India has made attempts to standardise 
the training organisations in the States by laying 
down standards, the State Governments have, 
over the years, prescribed varying qualifications 
and scales of pay for the staff of the ITIs. 
Delegation of powers for purchase of equipment 
and raw materials also differs in difierent areas 
as do arrangements for supervision and inspiec- 
tion of training programmes. Uniformity 
sliould be maintained in the quality of jx;r- 
formance in this vital scheme, if only to make 
the trainees acceptable in till parts of the coun¬ 
try. It is, therefore, essential that (i) instruc¬ 
tional staff at various levels should have the 
same minimum qualifictitions and comparable 
enhancement prospects and (ii) vocational 

Indcc;' 

8.29 Induction of a new employee into the 
woik plate, as an asjrect of personnel manage¬ 
ment, has not received adeijuate attention in 


standards should be uniform in all States. 

8.26 Until 1956, Regional Directors were 
responsible for running both the Employment 
Exchanges and the Graftsmen 'Eraining Schemes 
in the States. After the reorganisation of the 
Employment and Eraining Services in that 
year, the work on employment and training 
has remained under the charge of a single 
officer in many States. In other States, despite 
the efforts of the Government of India, State 
Governments have placed the Graftsmen Train¬ 
ing Scheme under either the Department of 
Industries or the Department of Technical 
Education, though the employment exchanges 
have remained under the Department of 
Labour. This has tended to disturb the 
collaboration between the two organisations. 
We understand that in the U.K. and the 
U.S.A., the policy has been to combine the 
Training and Employment Service functions 
under a unified control. These twin organisa¬ 
tions have for their objective (a) preparation 
of manpower in required numbers and quality 
and (b) maximum utilisation of manpower. 
We recommend that like the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the State Government should have both 
the organisations under the Labour Department. 

8.27 There is need to encourage profession¬ 
alism and to provide opportunities for promo¬ 
tion from the ranks up to the posts of Directoics 
of Employment and Training. This will 
reduce frequent changes at the top. There 
is force in the argument that stagnation has 
set in at the lower level, with consequent 
deterioration in quality. This requires to be 
avoided. 

8.28 I'he programmes of institutional and 
apprenticeship training are gathering momen 
turn and will, in course of time, cover an in 
creasing number of people, industries and 
commercial establishments. The full impaci 
of these programmes on the public mind is nol 
yet perceptible. Legislators, employers 
teachers, public men, parents and youth are nol 
aware of the services provided and the prospects 
of employment or self-employment which arc 
available to the youth. The part played b) 
the training organisation has not attractec 
adecpiatc attention. It is imperative that t 
sustained publicity of the programme anc 
achievements of these services should be 
organised in order to convey their full im 
portance to the employers and the public. 

rio.N 

our country. Some firms where good manage 
ment practices are in sogue have systematii 
induction programmes, but only at senio 
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levels. Irrespective of the position which a 
new employee takes in his work place, it should 
be recognised that he begins a new life and 
needs to know the organisation, its objectives, 
functioning, goods manufactured or services 
rendered, and the like. Gradually these should 
lead him on to a knowledge of the more 
complicated issues dealt with by management, 
like the place of the product/service in the 
market and his own role in helping the 
management. In a small firm where only a 
few workers are employed, it is easy to get 
accustomed to the new environments, but where 
the establishment has a large number of work¬ 
ers and is spread over a wide area or over 
different towns, it is essential to help a fresh 
entrant to adjust himself to his new colleagues, 
surroundings and machines, and even new rules 
of conduct. Where workers come to industry 
from rural areas, the environments of the city 
life are a novelty to them and, in such cases, 
the need for induction is still greater. 

8..80 We reproduce below an extract from 
the Memorandum adopted by the I.L.O.': 

“In order to facilitate and expedite the 
integration of the newly recruited employee 
in the enterprise and the group with which 
he is to work, managements should adopt a 
well thought out induction programme. 
Induction procedures are intended to give 
the newcomer all information he needs to 
know about work and life in the new enter¬ 
prise. Furthermore, they should create an 
atmosphere which will help the newcomer to 
become quickly familiar with his new 
surroundings and to feel at home. 

“The information given to newly recruited 
employees should include such matters as 
conditions of work, rules of behaviour, health 
and safety regulations, opportunities for 
training and advancement, workers’ rights 
and obligations (including grievances and 
negotiation procedures), leisure facilities, 
welfare services and benefit schemes, the 
structure and activities of the undertaking, 
its products and the role of the particular 
job the newcomer is to occupy within the 
enterprise as a whole”. 

8.31 The evidence before us shows that in¬ 
duction programmes arc in vogue in certain 
textile mills in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Coimba¬ 
tore, Madras and Delhi; in the TISCO at 
Jamshedpur; H.M.T., Bangalore; Metal Box 


Co. of India, Calcutta; Hindustan Shipyard, 
Vhsakhapatnam; Ashok Leyland, Madras; Times 
of India Press, Bombay; Fertilizer Corporation 
of India, Sindri unit; Hindustan Levers, Bom¬ 
bay; and a few other establishments of compara¬ 
ble size and importance in the country. As an 
instance of what is being done and should be 
copied elsewhere, we quote a passage from a 
handbook which one undertaking has used in 
introducing itself to the new employee:— 

“This may be your first job. Or you may 
have worked somewhere else. In any event, 
we are glad to have you with us and we hope 
you will enjoy working here. We believe 
you will find your fellow workers friendly 
and your job satisfying. We have made a 
place for you because there is a real need 
for your services. We are a community of 
people working together and in order that 
the organisation as a whole can function 
smoothly and efficiently, there must be cer¬ 
tain agreed lines of conduct. Therefore, 
your acquaintance with the policies and 
principles broadly governing the relationship 
between the Company and the employee will 
enable us to better cement our relationship 
as partners in the National Industry. Each 
one of us has a responsibility and a part to 
play in the success of this venture. You have 
told us all about yourself. So it is our turn 
to tell you about us”. 

8.32 After the above introduction, the hand¬ 
book proceeds to give a history of the under¬ 
taking, followed by information, among others, 
on the following items: reporting for duty, 
working hours, time recording, pay day, leave 
rules and procedures, increments, general safety 
precautions, secrecy, suggestions for inventions, 
absence without leave, cafeteria, sports and 
recreation, provident fund, gratuity scheme. 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, promotion 
prospects, night shift allowance, discipline, 
merit rating, attendance bonus scheme and 
termination of employment, 

8.33 A new worker hears many reports both 
right and wrong about management, its policies 
and the establishment in general from his 
friends, colleagues at work, trade unions, and 
the general public. He forms his own notions 
almut the work-place on this basis. It will 
add to his satisfaction if the relevant informa¬ 
tion IS communicated to him through the 
management itself. 


^Technical Meeting concerning certain Aspects of Labour Management Relations within Undertakings, Geneva 
5-15 October, 1964. 
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Promotion 


8.34 With the establishment of large indus¬ 
trial complexes, the issue of promotion has 
assumed importance. Discontent over promo¬ 
tions has been the cause of several work 
stoppages. In many cases, though the discon¬ 
tent may not be overt, it affects production 
even more because the grudge continues to be 
latent and rankles for long. Promotion means 
movement of a worker to a position of higher 
responsibility and consequential improvement 
in his emoluments. It is a reward for his hard 
work and an incentive to give of his best to 
the employer; it also serves to maintain the 
requisite morale among workers. Promotion 
provides a stimulus to the employee to cultivate 
the qualities that are necessary for advancing 
in life. While such encouragement is important 
in all employments, it acquires a special signi¬ 
ficance in the public sector, where management 
finds, for reasons explained elsewhere, that it 
cannot reward a worker in other ways. 

8.35 We recognise that there will be certain 
jobs such as those of sweepers, attendants or 
watchmen where channels of promotion are 
difficult to lay down. In the railways, for ins¬ 
tance, there are thousands of employees who 
cannot expect any promotion because of the 
disproportionately small number of jobs avail¬ 
able at higher levels within the heirarchy of 
railway administration. Problems of such type 
require separate handling. 

8.36 During the course of our inquiries, many 
employers mentioned to us about the existence 
of well defined promotion policies based on 
seniority, merit, trade test, efficiency, etc., and 
their strict observance in practice. Many work¬ 
ers’ organisations, on the other hand, have al¬ 
leged nepotism, favouritism and corruption in 
the matter of promotions. Some unions have 
suggested that the employers’ policies are in¬ 
tended to sow seeds of discord among workers. 

We have not assessed the extent to which this 
is so. Where promotions are not based on 
known standards, or at least appear so to work- 

WORKERS’ 

8.39. Workers’ education in India, except at 
certain centres where it has a history, is a recent 
development. Referring to illiteracy and lack of 
education among workers, the Whitley Com¬ 
mission observed : 


“It is almost impossible to over-estimate 
the consequences of this disability, which are 


ers, the management will do well to evolve a 
promotion policy in consultation with the 
recognised union where it exists. 

8.37. Seniority-cum-merit should be the basis 
of promotions where merit can be objectively 
tested. Merit is a term which includes efficiency, 
skill, aptitude, etc. While a combination of 
merit and seniority is desirable, the play of dis¬ 
cretion in the matter of selection cannot be over¬ 
looked. A sound management will always pur¬ 
sue a policy of properly balancing these factors. 
The policy can derive strength if worked in 
consultation with the workers. We recognise that 
no uniform standard can be laid down for all 
industries, all units within the same industry, 
or even all categories of workers in the same 
unit. Older firms have evolved policies as a result 
of years of experience and they are not dogmatic 
about the possibility of success of such policies 
elsewhere. As a general rule we recommend that 
in the lower rungs, particularly among the 
operative and clerical categories, seniority ^ould 
be the basis for promotion. In respect of middle 
management technical, supervisory and admini¬ 
strative personnel, seniority-cum-merit should be 
the criterion. For higher managerial, technical 
and administrative positions, merit alone should 
be the guiding factor. 

8.38. The evidence before us is conflicting in 
another related area viz., introduction of new 
talent at higher levels. Workers have suggested 
that recruitment from outside should be resorted 
to only when a suitable condidate is not avail¬ 
able within the unit, whereas employers feel 
that in practice this will mean denying opport¬ 
unity to newcomers. While we are in sympathy 
with the aspirations of workers, it is important 
to harmonise the claims of both the existing 
workers and new entrants. This will be possible 
if some vacancies at each level of responsibility 
are thrown open to competition. It goes without 
saying that persons already in the establishment 
should be permitted to compete along with the 
rest. 

Education 

obvious in wages, in health, in productivity, 
in organisation and in several other directions. 
Modern machine industry depends in a pecu¬ 
liar degree on education, and the attempt to 
build it up with an illiterate body of workers 
must be difficult and perilous. We should 
emphasize the fact that, precisely because of 
this, the education of industrial labour should 
receive special attention’’.* 


'Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 27. 
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Though this fact has been recognised since, no 
concrete steps were taken by Government or by 
employers or for that matter by most unions to 
educate and enlighten the worker for a long 
time, riiis apathy continued for some years 
even after Independence. The need for it was 
not so urgent in those days as it is today when 
labour has to play a vital role in an industrial 
complex which is different in several respects 
from the one in the past. 

8.40. It was only in the Second Five Year Plan 
(1956—61) that training of workers in trade 
union philosophy and methods found a place 
and was rightly considered a necessity if unions 
were to become self-reliant in respect of office¬ 
bearers.’ In view of the fact that most unions 
were not then equipped to undertake this res¬ 
ponsibility, the Government of India had to 
take upon itself the task of running an educa¬ 
tion programme under tripartite auspices. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a scheme of workers’ education which 
envisaged an all-India coverage was formulated 
by the Government of India in March, 1957 
with the help of an international team of 
experts. It was envisaged that while the Govern¬ 
ment would arrange directly for workers’ educa¬ 
tion in the initial stages, the programme would 
ultimately be run mainly by workers’ organisa¬ 
tions. The aims and objectives of the scheme 
as launched, after tripartite consultation, are: 

(i) to develop strong and more effective trade 
unions through better trained officials 
and more enlightened members; 

(ii) to develop leadership from the rank and 
file and promote the growth of the democ¬ 
ratic processes and tradition in trade 
union organisation and administration; 

(iii) to equip organised labour to take its 
place in a democratic society and to ful¬ 
fil effectively its social and economic 
functions and responsibilities; and 

(iv) to promote among workers a greater 
understanding of the problems of their 
economic environment and their privi¬ 
leges and obligations as union members 
and officials and as citizens. 

The Scheme 

8.41. We will first describe briefly the scheme 
as currently operating. The Government of 
India appointed a semi-autonomous Board viz., 
the Central Board of Workers’ Education (here¬ 
after referred to as the Board) to administer the 


scheme. The Board has on it representatives of 
the Central and State Governments, organisa¬ 
tions of employers and workers, and educational 
institutions, with a maximum of 20 representa¬ 
tives. 'To give it an orientation in favour of 
labour, workers’ organisations have been given 
a relatively greater representation. While the 
Board normally meets once a year, mostly for 
an annual review of its w’ork and adoption of 
the budget, a smaller body, the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors, consisting of not less than six but not 
more than ten members, meets four times a 
year. The administrative functions, training 
and induction of new officers, and preparation 
of literature, audio-visual aids, etc., are centra- 
li.sed in the Board’s office. The educational acti¬ 
vity is decentralised. Regional and sub-regional 
centres which conduct educational work in the 
local area have now been opened in almost all 
important industrial centres. To guide the 
policies at the regional level, a local committee, 
on the same model as the Board itself, is set up 
at each centre. 

8.42. The programme operates in three tiers. 
In the first, education officers selected by the 
Board by open competition are given training 
at a central place by the staff of the Board. 
This staff is but only the nucleus; with it are 
mixed guest lecturers who are trade union 
leaders, employers’ representatives, educational 
experts, administrators and the like. On success 
ful completion of training, the education officers 
are posted to Regional Centres on the basis ol 
the languages with which they are familiar. The 
language factor has necessarily to be kept in 
mind in the initial selection itself. With each 
batch of education officers, so trained, the 
Board’s practice has been to include a fail 
number of trade union workers nominated b^ 
the Central organisations. This provides ar 
opportunity to the trainees to be acquainted 
with trade union problems, albeit in a smal' 
way. The union nominees also get facilities tc 
widen their interests and add theoretical know 
ledge to the practical background they possess. 

8.43. The next stage in the programme is tc 
prepare selected workers as teachers. The loca 
committee is in charge of choosing workers froir 
among those who are initially nominated b> 
unions. If an employer releases a worker foi 
training, the period of training is considered ai 
duty and payment is made by him on that basis 
Cases have occurred where an employer find: 
difficulties in complying with the requests of the 
local committee for releasing selected workers 
By and large, these issues are settled by mutua! 


‘Second Five Year Plan, p. 573. 
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accomniodalion. For this training, though the 
bulk of the educatiotial programme is the res¬ 
ponsibility of education officers, ‘guest lecturers’ 
are invited with a view to improve the quality 
of training. A study tour to places of industrial 
importance also forms part of the education 
programme. 

8.44 At tlie third stage, worker-teachers, on 
completion of their training return to the estab¬ 


lishments and conduct progiamme for the rank 
and file of workers in their respective units, 
work places or localities. Fhis activity is super¬ 
vised by the education officers located at the 
centre. 


8.43 The following table indicates the pro¬ 
gress of the Workers’ Education Scheme in each 
of the three periods. 


Table 8.2: Progress of Worker's Education Scheme 


Items 

1958-61 

1961-66 

1966-68 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Regional Centres . . . . 

12 

18 

1 

2. Education Officers trained— 

100 

217 

32 

(il Direct candidates . . . . 

. 67 

154 

25 

(ii) Trade Union nominees 

33 

63 

7 

3. Worker-teachers trained . . . . 

1,070 

6,340 

6,199 

4. Workers trained . . . . , 

10,140* 

3,15,810* 

2,81 664* 

5. Expenditure (Rs. million) 

1.66 

15.04 

11.54 


•Includes the number of workers trained as worker-teachers. Statistics do not include workers trained by trade unions. 


8.46 Participation of the unions in the Work- couraging as indeed to its shortcomings. On 

ers’ Education Programme takes place in two one point, viz., the desirability of strengthening 

ways. We have already referred to the inclusion the programme of workers’ education itself— 

of trade union nominees in the course organised whether the agency be trade unions themselves 

for the initial preparation of education officers. or an organisation like the Central Board oi 

The Board also expects unions which send their Workers’ Education—there is a fair measure ol 
nominees for the course to undertake educatio- agreement. The Board has also made its own 

nal work on completion of their participation internal evaluation in its endeavour to improve 

in the training programme. For programmes its programme. In 19G6, after the scheme had 

approved by the Board, the union is entitled to been in operation for about eight years, the 

financial assistance through ‘grant-in-aid.’ Such Government of India, while favourably disposed 

grants have been made in 31 cases to unions towards the scheme, decided that before extend 

and other bodies. The grants varied from a ing it further its assessment should be under 

nominal sum of just over Rs. 100 to Rs. 36,901 taken by a tripartite Committee. In the mean 

in one case. 10,039 w'orkers have so far been while, this Commission was set up and the com 

trained through the schemes assisted by grants- iiiittee proposed by Government was not ap 

in-aid and the total sum paid as grants is Rs. 1.49 pointed. We, however, constituted our owr 

lakhs. committee’ to evaluate the Workers’ Educatior 

programme and to make recommendations ti 
An Assessment us. After a detailed study and visits to severa 

centres where the scheme had been in operatior 

8.47 The scheme, as it has operated so far, for a long time, the Committee made its assess 

has been assessed on several occasions and some ment and framed recommendations. We hav( 

of these assessments have been made by experts also had the benefit of the reaction of the Boarc 

from countries where workers’ education is not to our Committee’s recommendations. Thesi 


the responsibility of the State. These assess- have been considered by us and we have alsc 

ments have naturally varied and have drawn weighed them against the direct evidence befori 

attention to several aspects which are worth en- us on the whole area of workers’ education. 


1. The Committee on Workers’ Education. 
13—1 MSNCI./G9 
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8.48 On the basis of all this assessment and 
evidence, we find that the present scheme, like 
any other scheme, is not altogether perfect and 
there is need for improving it. The litera¬ 
ture produced by the Board under the scheme, 
useful as it has been to the different levels of 
understanding of the workers it caters to, has 
not only to be enlarged but what is equally 
relevant, its quality has to be improved. The 
same holds good about the audio-visual aids 
and other media through which information is 
imparted to the workers. This latter teaching 
aid, we believe, should not be allowed to suffer 
for want of funds. Further, the number of 
workers covered so far by the programme repre¬ 
sents only a minority of the industrial workers; 
and even if we take a norm of 50 per cent of the 
workers to be educated in this manner, the pro¬ 
gramme has to be considerably enlarged and its 
implementation speeded up. A more serious 
lacuna, however, is in respect of the quality of 
education. Our Committee reported; “Though 
training was not, unfortunately, of much help 
to trade union workers it did make the trainees 
good workers” and “stimulated in them the 
awareness of trade union.The trade unions’ 
representatives feel that such awareness would 
have come in any case. While this may be true, 
there is evidence to show that the beneficiaries 
of the Workers’ Education Scheme have shown 
more interest in union activities than others who 
have not had this education. However, it is the 
degree of satisfaction to trade union leaders that 
counts in this regard, and from this view-point 
the scheme has a long leeway to make. 

8.49 We recognise that the programme can 
be bookish if there is no close cooperation bet¬ 
ween trade unions and those who administer 
the programme. Unfortunately, this still 
remains halting in spite of the efforts of those 
who are in charge of it. The Board, at present, 
seeks cooperation from the unions at various 
levels in framing policies, in selecting the per¬ 
sons to be trained and in advising on the 
literature and audio-visual aids to be produced. 
Union representatives have been quite active in 
the Central Board and have shown a fair mea¬ 
sure of earnestness and initiative. Their experi¬ 
enced leaders have given talks at various courses 
of the Board at different levels. Certain unions 
have organised their own programmes of work¬ 
ers’ education. But, by and large, in the actual 
running of the programme, participation of the 
unions has been limited, though some unions 
did seek and receive grants-in-aid from the Board 
for running educational courses. But all this 
cooperation could be considered as marginal. 


8.50 The trade unions complain that greater 
cooperation has not been possible because any 
programme of workers’ education should rightly 
have been entrusted to them. But since they 
have not been able to get adequate finances and 
facilities to promote workers’ education, the 
Board’s responsibility should have been to 
remove those impediments. In regard to the 
grants, the Board has been bound by financial 
procedures and rules which are common to all 
institutions receiving aid from government. The 
unions, however, find that these procedures are 
so onerous that even the better organised among 
them seldom qualify to receive a grant-in-aid 
for running the programme. Another difficulty 
in the way of the unions has been that while 
employers have given certain facilities to the 
Board to run the official programme, the same 
facilities have not been extended to the unions 
for running their classes, even when they have 
the Board’s approval. 

Our Approach 

8.51 Certain basic issues arise in respect of 
the workers’ education scheme; these are related 
to its objectives, organisation and administra¬ 
tion. The content and method of workers’ edu¬ 
cation are operationally significant. In evolving 
the approach, on which depends the success of 
any programme of workers’ education, we recog¬ 
nise that there has to be a responsive system of 
programme formulation and implementation. 
Further, its objectives need to be clearly laid 
down to avoid any drift in its course. Our 
recommendations are, therefore, confined to 
these basic aspects as we believe that other 
issues can be settled as they arise, given the 
cooperation and goodwill on all sides. The 
exact form of settling the issues will differ from 
time to time, from locality to locality, and in 
accordance with changes in circumstances and 
needs. 

8.52 ‘Workers’ education’ is all functional and 
has to be judged by its impact on the workers, 
the industry and the community. In this sense, 
the outlays on it must bring their own returns, 
social or economic. The precondition of work¬ 
ers’ education is literacy. This is an important 
consideration at the present stage of develop¬ 
ment in the country when in certain areas/ 
industries large proportion of workers are illite¬ 
rate. Workers’ education has to be a post-lite¬ 
racy programme. Audio-visual aids do help to 
improve the understanding of the illiterate, but 
far better results could be achieved if workers 
are literate. The establishment of this pre-con¬ 
dition in our opinion is a responsibility of the 


^Report of the Committee on Workers’ Education—^p. ?8, 
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Stale and we recommend that the Government 
should undertake an extensive adult literacy pro¬ 
gramme for eradication of illiteracy among 
workers. 

8.53 Apart from literacy, there has to be 
training which is required to make a worker an 
efficient and disciplined operative. This part of 
education is best left to the employer. We 
believe that with modern technology, machines 
will be delicate, complex and costly. A regular 
pre-employment shop-floor training of the type 
suggested earlier will be a part of the compre¬ 
hensive programme of workers’ education. 

8.54. Workers’ education, proper, should have 
the following objectives. It should make a 
worker: 

(i) a responsibly committed and disciplined 
operative; 

(ii) understand the basic economic and tech¬ 
nical aspect of the industry and the plant 
where he is employed so tliat he can take 
an intelligent interest in its affairs; 

(iii) aware of his rights and obligations; 

(iv) understand the organisation and func¬ 
tioning of the union as well as develop 
qualities of leadership, loyalty and devo¬ 
tion towards trade union work so that he 
can intelligently participate in the affairs 
of his union; 

(v) lead a clean and healthy life based on a 
firm ethical foundation; and 

(vi) a responsible and alert citizen. 

8.55 We recommend that the programme of 
workers’ education should be formulated, admi¬ 
nistered and implemented by the trade unions 
themselves, though .some elements of it will not 
be within this field of activity. Having stated 
this, we recognise the difficulties of the unions 
as at present organised. The activities of the 
Board thus have a relevance, because the with¬ 
drawal of the Board may create a vacuum. To 
make the transition towards this goal smoother, 
it is necessary that current procedures and rules 
for giving aid to trade unions for workers’ edu¬ 
cation are simplified and adapted to the struc¬ 
ture and needs of unions on the one hand and 
to the accountability of public funds on the 
other. Simultaneously, the employers should 
cooperate with the unions by giving them simi¬ 
lar facilities as are made available by them for 
the programme under the Board. 

8.56 It will also be necessary that trade union 
officials and otganisers at a senior level should 


receive functional education suited to their res¬ 
pective roles. For this purpose, national trade 
union centres, in collaboration with universi¬ 
ties and research institutions, should draw up a 
suitable programme. The broad operational 
division will be that the national centre will 
provide opportunities for practical field work 
while universities/research institutions can be 
mobilised to impart education in the fundamen¬ 
tals of trade unionism, industrial relations, 
labour laws, the organisation of the country’s 
economy etc. In addition to this, the Govern¬ 
ment should encourage universities to provide 
extension courses for the benefit of union leaders 
and organisers. 

8.57 For the transition from the preseni 
scheme to workers' education mainly as a trade 
union activity, the present Board of Governor: 
and Central Board of Workers’ Education wil 
have to !)e reorganised both in respect of theii 
composition and scope of activities. In thi: 
regard, the recommendations made by our Com 
mittee, most of which have been accepted b; 
the Central Board, do not need to be elabora 
ted. We would like to emphasise that th( 
Board of Governors should be presided over b; 
a nominee of the unions; the Central Board o 
Workers’ Education should also have a Chair 
man from amongst the workers’ representatives 
'Fhe main functionary of the Board, the Directo: 
of the scheme, should also be a nominee of tin 
unions. Further, at present, there is no repre 
seniation of the public sector on the Centra 
Board. I’his is somewhat anomalous since th 
public sector is assuming greater importance 
We recommend that the Central Board shouh 
have a representative of the public sector, bu 
in granting this representation, the presen 
arrangement by which workers’ nominees wil 
form the largest single group on the Boan 
should not be disturbed. If necessary, the worl 
ers’ representation on the Board should b 
strengthened further. 

8.58 The Board appears to be tied dow 
.somewhat rigidly to the frame-work which wt 
prepared for it by the team of experts referre 
to in para 8.40. We recognise that the Boar 
does explore the scope for experimentatio 
within tlie framework of the exjjerts’ recommei 
daiions. We would suggest that as circumstai 
CCS change, the framework which the Board h; 
atcepted for its operation may itself have to I 
altered. If the constitution of the Central Boat 
of Workers’ Fducatiou requires to be changed I 
make tlie Board more dynamic, such chang 
should be effected consistent with the gener; 
appioach indicaied above. 
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S.j9 Finally, our Clommittce has recommend 
cd that the Board should be put on a permanent 
basis. We feel that a coordinating and national 
policy-making body will be necessary even after 
the trade unions completely take over the pro 
gramme of workers' education. We, therefore, 
recommend that subject to changes in the con¬ 
stitution and functions ofthe Board, it should 
ho put on a continuing basis in respect of its 
tenure. 


8.(i0 During the course of our inquiry, we 
have noticed the education schemes operated by 
some State Governments and trade union orga 
nisaiions. irrespective of the programme set up 
by the Board. 'J'hey are, how'ever, so small in 
number and the area in which they operate is 
so limited that we do not propose to comment 
upon them. 



Annexure I 
(Ref. Para 8 5) 


Five Year Programme for Labour —1946 


In recogniiion of ils duty to protect the 
working class and promote its welfare, a blue¬ 
print on labour policy—A Five Year Programme 
for Labour—was drawn up in 1946 when the 
interim National Government came to power 
at the Centre. In the course of a debate in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1946, Shri Jag- 
jiwan Ram, the Member in-charge of Labour, 
revealed that Government had formulated a 
plan for bringing about essential reforms in the 
interest of the working classes of India. The 
main features of the proposed Programme were: 

“Statutory prescription of minimum wages 
in sweated industries and occupation and in 
agriculture. 

“Promotion of 'fair wage’ agreements. 

“Steps to secure for workers in plantations 
a living wage. 

“Reduction in the hours of work in mines 
to bring the working hours in line with the 
hours of work in factories which have been 
recently reduced from 54 to 48 a week. 

“Legislation to regulate hours of work, 
spread-over, weekly rest periods and holidays 
with pay for other classes of workers not now 
subject to regulation, e.g., those employed in 
shops and commercial undertakings, road 
transport services, docks and municipal 
labour. 

“Overhaul of the Factories Act with a view 
to the prescription and enforcement of right 
standards in regard to lighting, ventilation, 
safety, health and welfare of workers. Condi¬ 
tions of work are to be improved, particularly 
in unorganised industries and work places 
to which the present Factories Act does not 
apply. 

“Revision of the Mines Act to bring about 
similar improvements in the w'orking condi¬ 
tions in mines. 


“Organisation of industrial training and 
apprenticeship scheme on a large scale with 
a view to improving the productive and earn¬ 
ing capacity of workers and enabling them 
to qualify for promotions to higher grades. 

“Provision of adequate housing for workers 
to the extent of the resources, both of man¬ 
power and materials, that can be made avail¬ 
able for this service. 

“Steps to secure for workers in plantations, 
mining and other categories provision of 
housing. 

“Organisation of the Health Insurance 
Scheme, applicable to factory tvorkers to start 
with, for the provision of medical treatment 
and monetary relief during sickness, maternity 
benefit on an extended scale, medical treat¬ 
ment in the case of disablement and the sub¬ 
stitution of pensions during periods of dis¬ 
ablement and to dependents, in case of death, 
in plate of the present lump-sum payments. 

“Revision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act with a view to extending to other classes 
of workers the benefit provided for under the 
Health Insurance Scheme in respect of dis 
ablement and dependent benefits. 

“A central law for maternity benefits tc 
secure for other than factory workers the 
extended scale of benefits provided under the 
Health Insurance Scheme. 

“Extension to other classes of workers, the 
right, within specified limits, to leave W'itl 
allowance during periods of sickness. 

“Provision of creches and canteens. 

‘Welfare of the coal mining labour and wel 
fare of the mica mining labour. 

“Strengthening of the inspection staff anc 
the Inspectorate of Mines.’’* 


'Indian Labour Gazette, April '47, pp. 401-62. 
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Annexure II 
(Ref. Para 8.7) 


Statement showing the Seating Capacity of Industrial Training Institutes 


Non-Engineering Trades Engineering Trades 

SI. State/Union r- ---v-'- 


No. Territory 



I 

Plan* 

II 

Plan* 

III 

Plan* 

30-11-68 

I 

Plan* 

II 

Plan* 

III 

P'an* 

30-11-68 

1 2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 Andhra Pradesh . 



48 

48 

272 

240 

590 

2372 

6672 

8264 

2 Assam 



64 

64 

128 

160 

224 

1136 

3020 

3196 

3 Bihar 



80 

80 

80 

80 

488 

3681 

10720 

12936 

4 Haryana 



•• 

• • 

-• 

304 

... 

... 


6892 

5 Gujarat 





• • 

16 

.. 

1384 

3596 

5668 

6 Kerala 



• • 

.. 

•. 


264 

2040 

5336 

6548 

7 Madhya Pradesh . 



64 

80 

192 

288 

352 

2612 

7392 

8396 

8 Madras 



112 

176 

256 

288 

752 

3064 

9048 

13084 

9 Maharashtra 



48 

48 

256 

368 

1074 

4244 

10272 

15900 

10 Mysore 



32 

32 

96 

160 

450 

1688 

3420 

5092 

11 Orissa 



48 

48 

96 

128 

284 

1180 

2692 

3648 

12 Punjab 



160 

176 

784 

768 

1312 

3842 

14184 

10216 

13 Rajasthan . 




•. 


32 

288 

1264 

3204 

3224 

14 Uttar Pradesh 



688 

880 

1424 

1968 

1160 

4664 

15296 

18876 

15 West Bengal 



208 

288 

304 

288 

792 

4076 

7428 

9360 

1 Pondicherry 




•. 



. • 

■ ■ 

.. 

152 

2 Chandigarh 






288 

• ■ 

•. 


492 

3 Delhi 



328 

416 

1176 

1160 

464 

1860 

4104 

4436 

4 Himachal Pradesh 



32 

32 

128 

240 

128 

170 

684 

1524 

5 Manipur 





16 

16 


96 

180 

276 

6 Goa 




. ■ 





.. 

56 

7 Tr’pura 



• • 

48 

32 

32 


160 

312 

412 

8 Jammu & Kashmir 



•• 

64 

186 

288 

•• 

264 

636 

792 

All India 



1912 

2480 

5426 

7112 

8622 

39797 

108196 

139440 


*At the end of the Plan period. 

Source : Directorate General of Emplorment and Training. 






CHAPTER 9 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The Whitley Commission discussed working 
conditions in the context of the health, safety 
and welfare of workers and the administration 
of the Factories Act then in force. In the con¬ 
text of the situation then prevailing, working 
conditions was a subject of major interest. With 
the codification of many of the recommenda¬ 
tions made by that Commission and the relative 
shift in emphasis to other issues connected with 
labour emerging since Independence, we have 
set for ourselves a somewhat limited task in this 
area of our inquiry. The topics chosen by us 
for discussion cover inter-alia the strength of 
inspectorates, frequency of inspection, safety, 
health, working environments (ventilation, 
temperature and lighting), and hours of work. 
Aspects like sanitation, canteens, creches, drink¬ 
ing water, rest shelters and other facilities have 
been dealt with in the next two chapters. 

9.1 In reaching conclusions and framing re¬ 
commendations, we have derived considerable 
assistance from the deliberations in the Confer¬ 
ence of the Chief Inspectors of Factories (CCIF) 
of different States whom we invited to discuss 
the problems they faced in their work, as also 
the possible remedies. Where necessary, we 
have distinguished between traditional indus¬ 
tries and new ones which have already been 
established or are likely to be set up. There is 
an essential difference between the working envi¬ 
ronments in units belonging to the two groups, 
although certain features such as hours of work 
and rest intervals can be common to both. 

1946 Programme for Labour 

9.2 The components of the 1946 Programme 
relevant for the present discussion are: 

(1) “Reduction in the hours of work in mines 
to bring the working hours in line with 
the hours of work in factories which 
have been recently reduced from 54 to 
48 a week”; 

(2) “Legislation to regulate hours of work, 
spread-over, weekly rest periods and holi¬ 
days with pay for other classes of work¬ 
men not now subject to regulation, nam¬ 
ely, those employed in shops and com¬ 
mercial undertakings, road transport ser¬ 
vices, docks and municipal labour”;^ 


(3) "Overhaul of the Factories Act with a 
view to the prescription and enforcement 
of right standards in regard to lighting, 
ventilation, safety, health and welfare of 
workers. Conditions of work are to be 
improved, particularly in unorganised 
industries and work places to which the 
Factories Act does not apply”; 

(4) “Revision of the Mines Act to bring 
about similar improvements in the work¬ 
ing conditions in mines”; and 

(5) “Strengthening of the inspection staff and 
the inspectorate of mines”. 

9.3 This statement of policy acquired an 
added significance when, after Independence, 
the framers of the Constitution made special 
reference to working conditions in the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. The relevant provi¬ 
sions in the Constitution are: Article 39(e) and 
(f) and Article 42.^ As these Articles were being 
written into the Constitution, the implementa¬ 
tion of the 1946 Programme had already begun. 
The Factories Act, 1948 replaced the old Act of 
1934. Regulations under the Indian Dock 
Labourers’ Act, 1934, the implementation of 
which had been kept in abeyance on account of 
the Second World War, were brought into force 
in 1948, Further, the Dock Workers (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment) Act, 1948 was brought on 
the statute book to regulate the employment of 
dock workers and to cover those workers who 
had been left out of the scope of the 1934 Act. 
The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, which regu¬ 
lates inter alia hours of work, rest interval and 
weekly off days in sweated industries, was enac¬ 
ted. The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 and the 
Mines Act, 1952 followed in the next four years. 
Thus, by 1952, a framework of legislation in¬ 
corporating the main elements of the 1946 Pro¬ 
gramme was on the ground. 

Plan Policies and Implementation (1951—66) 

9.4 The recommendations on working condi¬ 
tions in all the three Plans recognised the ade¬ 
quacy of the legislative framework, but empha¬ 
sised measures for effective implementation. 
According to the First Plan, factory inspection 
was to be an educative process. The Plan, 
therefore, laid stress on a better understanding 


'Some aspects of this will find a place in the Chapter on ‘ Unorganised Labour ’. 
'Annexure to Chapter 6. 
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of occupational diseases, medical examination 
of workers at regular intervals and arrange¬ 
ments for research in health, safety and welfare 
of workers apart from the need for strengthen¬ 
ing inspection arrangements. It sought coope¬ 
ration from Governments and employers’ orga¬ 
nisations in the humane task of ensuring safe 
and better working conditions. Bipartite agree¬ 
ments were suggested for ensuring compliance 
at the industry level. These guidelines were 
evolved with reference to factory employment, 
but they applied mutatis mutandis to other 
work places. The Second Plan envisaged no 
departure from this approach nor did the Third, 
except to the extent that the latter, in view of 
the economic difficulties the country was passing 
through, introduced a strong element of pro¬ 
ductivity in its relationship with working condi¬ 
tions. 

Inspection and Safety 

9.5 To understand the progress of implemen¬ 
tation since the time the 1946 Programme was 
drawn up, we propose to examine at this stage 
only two aspects viz., (i) the augmentation of 
inspectorates and (ii) the incidence of accidents.* 
The first has to be examined in terms of the 
number of factories per inspector. The data 
available show that as against 234 factories per 
inspector in 1946, there were 205 in 1954. The 
statement below shows the position in regard 
to some States. Except in Bihar and Madras, 

Table 9.1: Average number of factories per inspector 


State 

1946 

1954 

Bengal .... 

224 

176 

Bihar .... 

143 

339 

Bombay .... 

354 

171 

G. P. & Berar .... 

164 

133 

Madras .... 

214 

419 

U. P. .... 

135 

76 

the situation had generally improved. The 

First Plan laid special emphasis 

on the medical 


aspects of inspection work. By 1954, there were 


10 medical inspectors in the country where there 
were none before. The Inspectorate of Mines 
was also strengthened; inspectors of docks started 
functioning since 1948. 

9.6 Data on accidents (Annexures I&II), being 
subject to a number of limitations such as change 
in the definition of accidents and type of report 
ing, may not be a reliable indicator of safety 
but can still be used in understanding trends 
As against 0.11 fatal injuries per 1,000 worker; 
in 1946,2 the year 1954 showed almost no change; 
non-fatal injuries showed a significant increase 
even allowing for improved reporting in th< 
latter year, from 25.71 per 1,000 workers in 194f 
to 38.54 in 1954. The number of mine inspec 
tors increased from 14 in 1946 to 37 in 1955 
The rate of fatal accidents per thousand worker 
in mines dropped from 0.73 in 1951 to 0.63 it 
1955; serious injuries showed an increase fron 
5.48 to 7.37. In major ports, the number o 
fatal accidents dropped from 19 in 1951 to 1! 
in 1955, but non-fatal accidents almost doublet 
during the period.* 

9.7 In the six years that followed, the numbe 
of factories per inspector increased from 222 it 
1956 to 247 in 1962. The statement below give 
the State-wise distribution. The rate of fata 


Table 9.2: Average number of factories per inspector 



State 


1956 

1962 

Andhra Pradesh . 

, , 


397 

319 

Bihar 

. 


281 

677 

Madras 



380 

170 

Madhya Pradesh 



211 

262 

Maharashtra 



214 

195 

Uttar Pradesh 



132 

18C 

West Bengal 



272 

20t 


injuries went up from 0.10 in 1956 to 0.13 i 
I960 and non-fatal injuries from 43.2 to 44.! 
The Inspectorate of Mines was strengthened. A 
against 42 inspectors in 1956, 57 were in pos 
tion in 1961. In terms of mines to be inspecte( 


^(i) and (ii) need not be considered to have a direct correlation, though an efficient and vigilant inspectorate ce 
help in reducing the incidence of accidents. 

®In presenting data on accidents, we have used a three-year moving average throughout with the year against whii 
the figure is shown as the centre. 

This increase is attributed to better reporting as a result of Dock Inspectors functioning since 1948. 
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by each officer, however, the change was only 
marginal, in mines, the rate of fatal injuries 
per thousand workers dropped from 0.52 in 
1956 to 0,49 in 1960, while serious injuries 
registered an increase from 6.7 to 7.2. There 
was one serious accident in Chinakuri mines in 
1958 which claimed 173 lives and led to a detail¬ 
ed judicial inquiry. The Court could not arrive 
at a definite finding whether the accident was 
the result of any carelessness or negligence on 
the part of management. In its opinion, the 
probable source of ignition which resulted in 
explosion was a flame shooting out through the 
inlet of a diesel loco which was without its usual 
flame-trap.' The findings of the inquiry were 
placed before a Conference on Mines Safety, 
which in turn proposed the setting up of a 
National Council for Safety in Mines for pro¬ 
moting safety through education and publicity. 
In major ports, the number of fatal accidents 


decreased from 20 in 1956 to 11 in 1960, while 
non-fatal accidents increased from 4,487 to 4,546. 

9.8 The strength of inspectorates during the 
Third Plan period could not keep pace with 
the expansion of industry. The ratio of facto¬ 
ries per inspector went up further from 247 in 
1962 to 286 in 1965. In the case of the inspec¬ 
torate of mines, there was considerable expan¬ 
sion towards the end of the Third Plan; the 
number of mine inspectors (all categories) stood 
at 79 in 1965 as compared to 57 in 1961, a major 
part of which could be due to the expansion in 
the mining activity. Strengthening of the ins¬ 
pectorate in Ports and Docks was also reported 
during this period. 

9.9. Comparable statistics of injuries for the 
Third Plan period, sector wise, are shown 
below: 


Table 9.3: 

Rate of injuries per 

1000 workers 

employed 




Fatal 

Non-fatal /serious 

A 


1961 

1965 

1961 

1965 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Factories .... 

0.14 

0.15 

44.90 

51.08 

Mines .... 

0.51 

0.55,^: 

7.36 

4.75 

Major portst 

lit 

18t 

4782t 

4725t 


♦The rate was high due to a major disaster in Dhori in which 268 persons were killed. 
fAbsoluto number in the case of ports. 

Source : Indian Labour Statistics. 


Inspectorate Strength 

9.10. While there may be strictly no relation¬ 
ship between the strength of the inspectorates 
and the upkeep of an establishment, the estab¬ 
lishment has to be inspected to spot out possi¬ 
ble dangers. To decide on the number of facto¬ 
ries which should be entrusted to an inspector, 
the CCIF relied on a norm which was fixed in 
the early fifties. In the situation then prevailing, 
when industrial units were scattered and there 
was a fair preponderance of older units with 
older types of management, 150 factories per 
inspector could have been a fair work-load. 
Changes which call for a re-examination of the 
‘norm’ have taken place since. With every State 


encouraging industrial activity, a number of 
industrial areas in close proximity have sprung 
up in recent years. Special facilities are provi¬ 
ded for location of manufacturing units; in 
some cases industrial estates have been built up 
to bring factories almost under one roof. Also 
new units may not require the same detailed 
inspection as the older ones. We recommend, 
therefore, a re-examination of the ‘norm’ taking 
into account these developments. 

9.11 The basic qualification for the post of 
the factory inspector is a degree in mechanical 
engineering. In days when industrial develop¬ 
ment was tardy, mechanical engineers were 


^Thc recommendations made by the Court related to the fitting of an automatic recording water gauge to the main 
fan in all gassy mines, certification of the equipment as flame-proof by the engineer or the supplier of the equipment, 
appointment of mechanical engineers in the Mines Inspectorate, taking of air samples by rescue teams, the appoint¬ 
ment of ventilation officers and analysis of mine air, research by the Central Mining Research Station on the suppres¬ 
sion of coal dust explosions and its equipment to carry out all other kinds of research, responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of registers and records, etc. 

14—1 MSNCL/69 
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available for employment which did not uti¬ 
lise their knowledge or skills in full measure. 
With the engineering industry coming into its 
own and with increase in steel production, 
mechanical engineers have wider avenues of 
employment, the current employment difficul¬ 
ties notwithstanding. Also, the industrial com¬ 
plex itself is undergoing a change. The 
hazards to be guarded against in new indus¬ 
tries like chemicals, petro-chemicals, fertilizers 
and oil refining may not be the same as those 
in engineering or in other traditional factory 
establishments. The inspectorate thus re¬ 
quires diversification in any case; the different 
disciplines which should be introduced for mak¬ 
ing the inspectorate more efficient have to be 
ascertained and the number of inspectors with 
different academic disciplines worked out. For 
routine jobs and follow-up, it should be possi¬ 
ble to use persons with non-engineering quali¬ 
fications. 

9.12 In the mining industry, a similar situa¬ 
tion prevails. Though mining engineers are 
at present available, pressures are developing 
for controlling their future outflow. The mea¬ 
sures suggested in the above paragraph with re¬ 
ference to factories will apply mutatis mutandis 
to mines also. 

9.13 We have been apprised of a different 
situation in plantations. The basic quali¬ 
fication of the inspector raise less problems 
than those created by the distances that he has 
to cover in order to be effective. Scattered 
plantations can be reached only by mechanised 
transport, and surprise checks become difficult 
unless the inspector has a vehicle of his own. 
This has a relevance; but the other point 
which goes with it is really one of concern. 
We are told that the inspectors are at times 
given transport facilities by the planters them¬ 
selves. This makes the inspectorate suspect in 
the eyes of workers. This aspect of inspection 
work op plantations should not be allowed to 
continue. Provision of adequate transport faci¬ 
lities for the plantations inspectorate is, there¬ 
fore, a matter of urgency. 

9.14 A reason for the inadequacy of inspec¬ 
torates, apart from shortage of personnel, has 
been stated to be lack of funds. We are not 
satisfied with this argument. Under the Facto¬ 
ries Act, 1948, licensing and registration fees are 
levied on every establishment. The levy is in¬ 
tended to provide a service of the type the 
inspectorate is required to render. An exa¬ 
mination of the income accruing from these 
fees and of the expenditure on the inspectorate 
reveals that the income in almost every State 


exceeds the expenditure. The points to the 
fact that the inspection fees are used as a 
source of income by the Governments despite 
judicial pronouncements decrying the practice 
of making profits out of levies collected for a 
specific purpose. We would urge that the ap¬ 
propriate Governments should use inspection 
and registration fees for expanding the inspec¬ 
torate and making it more efficient. 

Set-up of Factory Inspectorates 

9.15 There is no uniformity in the existing 
set up of factory inspectorates in the States. In 
most of them, the Chief Inspector of Factories 
is an independent whole-time functionary un¬ 
der the administrative control of the Labour 
Commissioner. In few States, he is a separate 
head of department, responsible to the Labour 
Secretary. In some others, the Labour Com¬ 
missioner himself is designated as the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. 

9.16 The CCIF has strongly urged that the 
inspectorate of factories should be subordinate 
only to the Secretary to Government in the 
Labour Department. The reasons stated for 
this proposed change are: (i) factory inspection 
is a technical job; (ii) the inspectorate is large 
enough to warrant the setting up of a distinct 
department with a Departmental Head; (iii) 
the Chief Inspector should be in a position to 
advise Government directly in matters con¬ 
nected with the implementation of the Facto¬ 
ries Act; and (iv) the Labour Commissioner 
who functions as the main authority for settle¬ 
ment of disputes should not be the head of an 
organisation which is required to function as 
an agency to initiate penal action on the de¬ 
faulting employer. The arguments against 
this view have been stated with equal force 
by the Working Groups on Labour Administra¬ 
tion. According to them, the Labour Com¬ 
missioner has overall responsibility for admi¬ 
nistration of all labour enactments. In many 
cases, labour-management relations are affect¬ 
ed by complaints regarding non-enforcement of 
legislation including inadequate attention to 
the provisions of the Factories Act. For pro¬ 
per co-ordination between different functiona¬ 
ries of the Labour Department, supervisory 
jurisdiction of the Labour Commissioner over 
the factory inspectorate is a necessity. While 
some functions of the Factory Inspector are in¬ 
deed technical, there are others which do not 
require technical expertise; particularly the 
welfare functions. It is in the interest of 
labour administration as a whole that the La¬ 
bour Commissioner should be aware of what is 
happening in these fields. We feel that there 
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is considerable force in the argument on both 
sides. On the one hand it cannot be denied 
that the agency which intervenes in labour 
disputes should not have supervisory function 
over the department which has inspectorial 
function; on the other, the argument that the 
Commissioner has to be placed in charge of the 
entire gamut of arrangements for implementa¬ 
tion of labour laws is equally appealing. 
Since, however, in the new arrangement that 
we have suggested for settlement of labour dis¬ 
putes, the Labour Commissioner will be dives¬ 
ted of work relating to settlement of disputes, 
the argument in favour of separation loses its 
force, and the case for continuing the status 
quo emerges stronger. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend no change in the present arrangements. 

Inspections and Penalties 


ed factories which were not inspected, even 
once, rose from 6,000 in 1952 to 15,000 in 1965. 
Ordinarily, a factory has to be visited twice 
annually; factories where managements are 
known to be slack in implementation have to 
be inspected more often. The statistics show 
that in 1959 about 2 per cent of the factories 
had more than three inspections, 4 per cent 
had three, 20 per cent were inspected twice and 
52 per cent once; the remaining 22 per cent 
were not paid even a single visit. Thus, in 
respect of nearly three-fourths of the factories, 
the officers had to remain content with less 
than the required number of two inspections. 
Though the latest statistics are not available, 
the CCIF concluded that except for marginal 
improvement in some States, the overall posi¬ 
tion in respect of inspections was not likely to 
be very different now from what it was a decade 
ago. 


9.17 Factories: Other indicators of the state 
of inspection in factories and mines also need 
to be recorded. In 1965, 78 per cent of the 
factories were inspected as against 83 per cent 
of the factories in 1952; the number of register¬ 


9.18 The table given below shows the posi¬ 
tion in respect of the nature of offences under 
the Factories Act, 1948 and the number of con¬ 
victions obtained therefor. 


Table 9.4; Convictions obtained for offences under the Factories Act, 1948 


Year 



Offences relating to 




Employment 
and hours 
of work 

Notices, 
registers, 
returns and 
licences 

Safety 

provision 

Health, 
sanitation 
and welfare 

Others 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1951 . . . . 

887 

1,060 

127 

136 

533 

2,743 

1956 . . . . 

1,671 

1,758 

380 

882 

1,574 

6,265 

1961 . . . . 

1,757 

1,258 

638 

335 

1,049 

5,037 

1965* . . . . 

1,576 

1,434 

698 

355 

930 

4,993 

1965 

jg5jXl00 

178 

135 

550 

261 

174 

182 


* Provisional. 


Source : Indian Labour Year Books 


We notice that convictions for offences relat¬ 
ing to safety have been steadily on the increase. 
This may lead to one of three conclusions or a 
combination of them; (i) the safety provisions 
are increasingly violated; (ii) the inspectorate is 
jealously guarding the provisions for safety; 
and (iii) the courts are showing readiness to 
convict. While (i) can be disturbing, (ii) and 
(iii) are welcome developments. Detailed in¬ 
formation on the extent of fines imposed is not 
available. The CCIF felt, however, that minor 
punishment was the rule. This feeling ap¬ 


pears to be substantiated by the limited data 
provided by the Working Group on Labour 
Administration (Eastern Region) in its report 
According to the Group, during 1966 and 1967 
the fines imposed by courts for violations of the 
Factories Act, 1948 ranged from Rs. 5 tc 
Rs. 350 in Bihar and from Rs. 20 to Rs. 20( 
in Orissa. 

9.19 Mines: For a long time after the Mine; 
Act, 1952 had been enforced, the inspectoral 
remained inadequate. An occasional acciden 
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would activisc the inspectorate, but the inade¬ 
quacy of numbers made sustained progress diffi¬ 
cult. With the expansion of mining activity, 
mining engineers were in demand since the be¬ 
ginning of the Second Plan; the pay scales for 
the inspectors in Government proved unattrac¬ 
tive and recruitment was difficult. With subse¬ 
quent arrangements for a larger out-turn of 
mining engineers and also better scales provid¬ 
ed for them, the position improved by about 
1964. The percentage of mines inspected in¬ 
creased from 71 in the First Plan to 74 in the 
Second and 82 in the Third. The frec|uency 
of inspections per mine also improved from 1.9 
in the First Plan to 2..S in the Second and 2.8 
in the Third. 

9.20 Information about the number of prose¬ 
cutions launched, convictions obtained and the 
nature of penalties imposed for violations of 
the Rules and Regulations under the Mines 
Act, 1952, available for the last three years, is 
given in the table below; 


Table 9.5: Violations of Rules and 
Regulations under the Mines Act 


Items 


Years 

' 1965 

1966 1967' 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) (4) 

1. No. of prosecutions actually 
launched .... 

154 

172 241 

2. No. of prosecutions which 
ended in convictions . 

83 

77 55 

3. No. of cases in which the 
accused were acquitted 

16 

9 3 

4. Nature of penalties imposed 

Fines ranging from Rs. 
50 to Rs. 4000 and in a 
few cases simple imprison¬ 
ment for one or two 
months. 


Source: Report of the Centra] Working 
Group on Labour Admini¬ 
stration. 


9.21 Viewed in relation to the working of 
coal mines at progressively deeper levels, and 
the increase in production, productivity and 
employment in the last twenty years, the dec¬ 
lining trend of accidents in mines is creditable. 
Subject to the usual limitations of international 
comparisons in this regard, the rate of fatal 
accidents in mines in India appears to be be¬ 


low that in other countries as would be seer 
from the statement below; 

Table 9.6; Rate of Fatal Accidents in 
Selected Countries 

Country Fatality rate per 

thousand persons 
employed 


(1) (2) 


India (1966) .... 

0.45 


United Kingdom (1964) . 

0.53 


France (1964). 

0.73 


Japan (1964) 

0.65 


USA (1963) .... 

1.75 



We expect that such comparisons will not lead 
to complacency. Accidents do not just happen; 
they are usually caused, and caused to a large 
extent by human failure. 

Penal Provisions 

9.22 We realise that the process of improv 
ing working conditions has to be, in the main 
educative, but tve cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that penalties will have to be imposed 
on defaulters. The CCIF has brought to out 
notice the fact that the ctirrent penal provi 
sions arc adequate only for formal offence! 
relating to maintenance of registers and re 
cords and submission of notices. Offences re 
lating to safeguarding of machinery or othei 
matters which may result in accident and occix 
pational diseases should attract more rigorou: 
sanctions. We have referred to the evidenct 
which shows that the penalties imposed bt 
courts are light, and judicial pronouncement; 
often do not take into account the broadei 
social objectives of legislation. Although, oi 
principle, tve do not consider a minimun 
penalty as desirable in a legislation which em 
phasises the educative aspect, we do feel tha 
the penalties should be more stringent than a 
present so that their deterrent effect is felt 
Serious offences should be made cognizable. 

Safety in Factories 

9.23 Inadequate inspection alone does no: 
explain the trend of accidents. Human failun 
due to carelessness, ignorance, inadequate skil 
and improper supervision, all contribute t( 
their causation. Other factors brought to ligh 
in the CCIF are; (i) rapid industrialisation 
(ii) expansion or modification in existing fac 
tories; (iii) setting up of new industries involv 
ing hazards not known earlier; (iv) lack of safet] 
consciousness on the part of both workers anc 
managements; and (v) inadequate realisatior 
of the financial implications of accidents. Ou: 
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recommendations on safety are divided into 
three groups, viz; (i) measures for safety, (ii) 
training in safety and (iii) safety equipment. 

9.24 Measures for Safety; (i) The statutory 
provisions on safety are adequate for the time 
being. Effective enforcement is the current 
need. In the wake of the new type of indus¬ 
tries coming up and continuing technological 
change, it may become necessary to write into 
the law additional safeguards and safety pre¬ 
cautions to match new hazards. 

(ii) I'he number of accidents in construction 
industry has been on the increase. The enact¬ 
ment of a comprehensive legislation covering 
health, welfare, safety and other aspects of 
working conditions in this industry which the 
Government have in view will be adequate for 
the purpose if properly implemented.’ 

(iii) The inspectorate should develop fre¬ 
quent and informal contacts with management 
and unions. By doing so, the inspectorate will 
be in a position to play the effective role of 
an adviser, a role expected of it in these chang¬ 
ing times. Unfortunately, in recent years and 
in some cases at least, the social distance bet¬ 
ween senior management and the factory ins¬ 
pector has been widening. 

(iv) In the case of ever)’ fatal accident, tl 
inspectorate shall conduct an inc[uiry and t) 
findings given wide publicity among worke 
in the unit where the accident has occurred. 

(v) There is little evidence of collective ac¬ 
tion by the employers’ associations in safety 
and accident prevention programmes, although 
some of them have made a significant contribu¬ 
tion in this regard. Enlightened employers 
have been taking interest in promoting safety 
through formation of Safety Committees, pub¬ 
lication of safety guides and other means. We 
feel that the employers’ organisations have to 
play a special role in arousing safety conscious¬ 
ness. 

(vi) ‘Safety’ should become a habit with em¬ 
ployers and workers. At present it has assum¬ 
ed the form of a ritual. The employer pro¬ 
vides safety devices if he must; the worker- 
uses safety equipment, if at all he does it, to 
complete a formality. This is particularly so 
in the case of smaller establishments and un¬ 
organised workers. 

(vii) Opinion on the usefulness of introduc¬ 
ing safety standards through bipartite agree¬ 


ments is divided. Accoiding to the employers 
although basic safety standards cannot be nego 
tiable and have to be evolved by experts, the 
actual implementation of safety arrangements/ 
programmes should be effected through the 
efforts and co-operation of both the parties 
Unions in general are not averse to evolving 
bipartite agreements which ensure effective 
functioning; but they would like that such 
agreements should be treated as settlement: 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Or 
the other hand, the experience of bipartite 
standards in some industries cautions us against 
relying on this procedure. Safety cannot be 
made the subject matter of bargaining; anc 
cerdes, if evolved, arc likely to meet the fate o 
other codes. We, therefore, doubt the efficac) 
of a bipartite approach on safety, though ii 
would be welcome if it develops on its own. 

(viii) Unions by and large have not taker 
much interest in safety promotion. Unsah 
working conditions have not attracted their at 
tention to the same extent as claims for highe: 
wages and other cash benefits. This attitudi 
has to change. 

(ix) Every factory employing 100 or mon 
workers should have standing arrangements a 
the plant level to ensure continued participa 
tion of workers in matters connected witl 
safety. These arrangements may be in thi 
shape of safety committees which should be se 
up and run with the assistance of factory ins 
pectorates, if necessary. 

(x) Safety officers should be appointed in al 
factories employing 1,000 or more workers o 
where the manufacturing process carried oi 
exposes the workers to serious risk of bodil 
injury, poisoning or disease. 

9.25 Training in Safety: (i) The factory ins 
pcctorate should advise and assist employers i: 
drawing up induction and training prograir 
mes in safety. These should cover manageria 
personnel, supervisors and workers. We ar 
impressed by the arrangements made by som 
progressive units in this regard. There ar 
dangers, however, in making it a statutor 
obligation. 

(ii) Industrial safety should be included as 
subject in the syllabi of all technical institi 
tions, particularly the Industrial Training Ir 
stitutes which provide a substantial number c 
skilled workers to industrial establishments. 



^The Study Group for the Construction Industry has recommended early enactment of such a legislation. 
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(iii) Periodic training courses in accident 
prevention designed for safety officers, super¬ 
visors and middle management should be orga¬ 
nised by the factory inspectorates. Safety 
centres at the Central Labour Institute and the 
Regional Labour Institutes can provide facili¬ 
ties for integrated training. Safety training for 
supervisors is especially vital. Good intentions 
of management as regards safety will not be 
effective unless every supervisor takes the neces¬ 
sary precautions on the shop floor. The super¬ 
visor is the main link between the management 
and workers and he is in continuous touch 
with the workers under his control. It is he 
who can put into practice the intentions of 
the management and make the workers safety- 
minded. 

9.26 Safety Equipment: (i) The difficulties 
experienced in procuring safety equipment for 
installation in industrial establishments mainly 
relate to their inadequacy and deficiency in 
quality. Indigenous manufacture of safety 
equipment undertaken of late by a few firms 
is not comprehensive in range to meet the re¬ 
quirements; it also suffers in quality. Such 
manufacture needs encouragement. Safety fea¬ 
tures in machinery and equipment are best in¬ 
troduced at the designing and fabrication stage 
of manufacture. Introducing safety devices 
during its operation is now outmoded; impro¬ 
visation at that stage is often unsatisfactory 
and unreliable. The machine building indus¬ 
try has come to stay in the country. A Stan¬ 
ding Committee consisting of users of machines, 
machine manufacturers and safety experts 
should be set up for encouraging the incorpora¬ 
tion of built-in safety features in new machi¬ 
nery and equipment, 

(ii) Workers do not use safety equipment be¬ 
cause (a) they generally dislike use of masks 
worn by others; and (b) in the tropical cli¬ 
mate the use of these appliances is inconveni¬ 
ent. This reluctance of workers can be over¬ 
come through education of the workers on the 
need for using safety equipment. 

Safety in Mines 

9.27 Our recommendations on the subject of 
safety in factories apply equally to mines. We 
refer here to a point made by unions about the 
misuse of safety provisions for effecting closures 
which ultimately are used by the employer to 
his personal benefit. Closures ordered by the 
Department of Mines for violations of safety 
provisions are at times used by mine owners 
to lay off workers without payment of statutory 
compensation. In some cases, rationalisation is 


effected by this process without any terminal 
benefit to workers. This practice needs to be 
curbed. Loss of wages suffered by workers dur¬ 
ing such closures, whether intentional or other¬ 
wise, is undeserved. 

Safety in Ports and Docks 

9.28 (i) Apart from our other recommenda¬ 
tions in respect of safety, we suggest that a fully 
qualified safety officer should be appointed at 
each port by the port authorities to advise all 
employers on the precautionary measures to be 
taken in connection with loading, unloading, 
storage and handling of hazardous and dan¬ 
gerous cargoes. This is necessary in view of 
the large number of workers involved in these 
processes. 

(ii) Dock Safety Committees set up in diffe¬ 
rent ports have attained a measure of success 
in making the workers safety conscious through 
the media of posters, literature, film shows, 
safety talks, safety awards, safety weeks and 
study of accidents. These efforts need to be 
encouraged. 

(iii) The Dock Workers (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Scheme, 1961, covers the health and 
welfare of all port and dock workers and also 
the safety of those workers as are not covered 
by the Indian Dock Labourers’ Regulations, 
1948. The Regulations and the Scheme are 
not in conflict; many provisions in the two 
enactments relating to safety at work places 
and approaches, testing of lifting machinery 
and gear, and notification of accidents and dan¬ 
gerous occurrences are common. All the same, 
some confusion has been experienced in their 
administration, particularly with regard to 
their applicability to workers. Those working 
alongside the ships are covered by the Regula¬ 
tions, and those working in other parts of the 
port are not so covered. Such anomalies re¬ 
quire to be removed by having one enactment 
covering all workers. 

A Review of Changes 

Ventilation, Lighting and Temperature 

9.29 As a starting point for reviewing changes 
in working conditions, we propose to refer to 
some typical features of working conditions 
prevailing before Independence as available in 
the Main Report of the Rege Committee (1944- 
46). Our approach will be selective both in 
regard to the topics included under working 
conditions and the employments covered. In 
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any comparison that would emerge, one has 
to take note of the fart that the Committee 
reported on conditions prevailing during and 
immediately following the Seconci World War. 
when maintenance of machinery and upkeep of 
the undertakings were suhordinated to exigen¬ 
cies of production. While considering working 
conditions in general under the three main 
heads viz., ventilation, temperature and light¬ 
ing, the Rege Committee expressed dissatis¬ 
faction with the situation then prevailing. 
Taking note of the evil effects of deficient ven¬ 
tilation, natural or artificial, it sought to bring 
out the difficult conditions of work, especially 
in the textile mills. Quoting from the Report 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (1940), it highlighted how exacting the 
temperatures at the place of work could be. 
The Committee was inclined to view the light¬ 
ing conditions then prevailing as a heritage of 
the past. Old unsuitable structures, proximity 
to other buildings, dirty window panes, walls 
and ceilings were stated to be the common 
drawbacks responsible for unsatisfactory natu¬ 
ral lighting. It brought out in particular the 
effect of inadequate lighting arrangements on 
the eye-sight of compositors in the printing 
industry. Considering that inspectors of fac¬ 
tories seldom gave thought to this aspect of 
working in the course of their inspections, the 
Committee urged the necessity of statutory 
provisions for the installation of adequate and 
suitable lighting in every part of a factory. 

9.30 Working conditions in bigger units were, 
on the whole, adjudged to be satisfactory. In 
smaller and unregulated units, the general pic¬ 
ture, according to the Committee,' was that 
most employers were indifferent and merely 
contented themselves with satisfying the letter 
of the law rather than the spirit underlying it. 
The result was that even within the limits 
laid down by the law, the actual provisions 
made in regard to protection of machines were 
in several cases disregarded. 

9.31 Present Condition.s: Compared to what 
has been said above, it cannot be denied that 
in general significant improvements have taken 
place since, though it is still possible that in 
some units conditions may have changed foi 
the worse. Our assessment is based on the im¬ 
pression gathered by some of us during our 
visits to various plants. While we arc aware 
that this improvement is due to a totality of 
factors, we would like to single out two of them 
for special mention. The first is the enactment 


of the Factories Act. 1948 which contained 
.several new provisions for regulating working 
conditions. Among other things, the Act spe¬ 
cifically incorporated provisions requiring (i) 
previous permission to establish or extend a 
factory, (ii) submission of plans and specifica¬ 
tions for securing such permission, and (iii) re¬ 
gistration and licensing of factories and renewal 
of licences. The impact of these provisions and 
the specific provisions about ventilation, tem¬ 
perature and lighting have certainly been bene¬ 
ficial. The second factor contributing to an 
overall improvement in working conditions is 
the coming into existence, during the last 
twenty years, of several new units both in tra¬ 
ditional and new industries. As against 15,900 
registered factories in 1948, the country had 
64,500 in 1966. Taking into account the fact 
that of the older factories some might have 
been scrapped, the proportion as between the 
new and old factories would be even better 
than what the statistics indicate. In some old 
units too, changes introduced by modern tech¬ 
nology must have helped in improving working 
conditions. A comparative view of working 
conditions in selected industries as at the time 
of the Rege Committee and in the current de¬ 
cade is pre,sented in Annexure III. 

9.32 The factories which have taken on new 
lines of manufacture have been a feature ol 
industrial development in recent years. We 
refer to industries like oil-refining, fertilizers 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, electrical good; 
and food processing. In some, one finds ‘turr 
key' operations; in others, the market compul 
sions of purity, precision and presentation ol 
the final product make the maintenance ol 
pleasant work environments a necessity. Witf 
further technological development, wc expeci 
that more and more of the new units will con 
form to this pattern of working conditions. 

Hours of Work 

9.33 The Rege Committee reported that ir 
most factories hours of work ranged from 8 t( 
9 hours per day; where 3 shifts w-erc in opera 
tion, the working hours were per day (ex 
eluding a rest interval of half an hour). It 
some unregulated factories like shellac and cat 
pet-making, working hours extended to ever 
12 a day. During the war years, employmen 
in jute mills, engineeiing workshops, chemica 
factories, etc., which were connected with tb 
war cflbit, secured exemption from the provi 
sions of the Factories Act in respect of hour 


‘Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report (1958 Print), p. 140- 
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of work and rest day and worked on an average 
from ]() to 12 hours day. Ordinarily, weekly 
hours ranged from 48 to 54. Factories which 
obtained exemption regarding hours of work 
and unregulated factories worked between 56 
to 60 or even 70 hours per week. Mines work¬ 
ed 8 hours a day underground, but the hours 
of actual work did not exceed 4 to 5 and 
that too for about 4 to 5 days in the week. 
Generally, mines worked three shifts. The pro¬ 
visions of the law in regard to hours and rest 
intervals were not strictly followed, although 
such evasion did not necessarily result in longer 
hours except perhaps in the case of contract 
labour. In Assam and Bengal, tea garden 
working being on a ‘hazira’ basis, no rigid rule 
regarding the hours of work existed. Usually, 
one ‘hazira’ could be finished in 5 to 6 hours. 
Piece-raters worked upto 10-11 hours a day to 
improve their earnings in the plucking season. 
Daily hours of work ranged from 8 to 9 hours 
and the spread-over from 10 to 11 hours in 
tea and coffee estates in South India. Work¬ 
ers were given set tasks and were free to go 
when these were finished; usually the work as¬ 
signed took about 8 to 9 hours. 

9.34 Normal weekly hours under the existing 
labour enactments do not exceed 48. In prac¬ 
tice, the hours of work in establishments work 
ing three shifts daily amount to 45 per week, 
as each shift is generally of 8 hours’ duration, 
including the half-hour rest interval. 

9.35 Reduction in Hours of Work: Unions 
have sought reduction in the existing hours of 
work without loss in wages. They have sug¬ 
gested a forty-hour week, a live-day week with 
eight hours a day. For commercial offices, 
still shorter w'ork hours are demanded. The 
reasons given are that reduction in hours will 
(i) improve health of workers and (ii) generate 
additional employment. Shorter hours, it is 
claimed, will not result in a fall in production 
and indeed will lead to higher productivity. 
Obviously, the demand is based on the prac¬ 
tices prevalent in more advanced countries and 
on the ILO Recommendation No. 116 which 
states that where normal weekly hours of work 
are either forty-eight or less, measures for a 
progressive reduction of hours of work to forty 
a week should be taken. In making this 
Recommendation, however, the ILO has shown 
sufficient caution by saying that due regard 
should be paid to; 

“the level of economic development at¬ 
tained and the extent to which the country 
is in a position to bring about reduction in 
hours of work without reducing total pro¬ 
duction or productivity, endangering its eco¬ 


nomic growth, the development of new in¬ 
dustries or its competitive position in the in¬ 
ternational trade, and wdthout creating in¬ 
flationary pressures which w^ould ultimately 

reduce the real income of the workers. 

and “the need in the case of countries still 
in the process of development.” 

9.36 The considerations visualised in the 
Recommendation have a bearing on the situa¬ 
tion in our country. We do not propose im¬ 
mediate reduction in working hours in view of 
the current requirements of the economy. At 
the same time, we would like it to be kept as 
a goal to be reached in two stages. In the 
first stage, the working hours should be brought 
down to 45 a week and in the second to 40 a 
week. We hope that the economy will permit 
this phased reduction over the coming years. 
It may be stated that the German Democratic 
Republic is the only country which has sta¬ 
tutorily introduced a five-day week of 431 hours 
for general workers and of 42 hours for shift 
tvorkers. In other countries, the reduced hours 
of work have been achieved as a result of collec¬ 
tive agreements and not through law. In the 
LhK., while hours of work of adult men are not 
restricted by law, the agreed weekly hours are 
mainly in the range of 40 to 42 hours. We 
expect that similar evolution will take place 
in this country. At the same time, legislation 
may be necessary at the appropriate time for a 
phased reduction of the hours of work. Im¬ 
mediate reduction in hours of work in indus¬ 
tries where obnoxious processes have to be 
looked after or where workers are exposed to 
fumes and gases may, however, be called for. 
Our Study Group on Heavy Chemicals has 
recommended that the duration of work in 
hazardous areas should be reduced by the em¬ 
ployment of workers for short and conveniently 
broken spells and shifting workers elsewhere 
for the rest of the period. Since this may not 
be feasible always, we recommend a reduction 
in the total hours of work for such workers. 
Working hours during the night shift should be 
reduced. Credit of ten minutes should be given 
for each hour of work in the night shift. Six 
hours’ work should entitle a work to extra 
payment for one hour. 

9.37 .Arduous and hazardous nature of work 
has been advanced as the main ground for re 
duction in hours of work in mines. In other 
countries, miners work for shorter hours a; 
compared to workers in factories. In .several 
countries, miners work for seven hours a dat 
with a five-day week. Though there appears 
to be a stronger justilication for reduction ir 
working hours for miners, we recommend it; 
achievement through the process of evolution. 
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9.38 The demand for reduced hours of work, 
according to unions, should apply to planta¬ 
tions also. We are not impressed by the argu¬ 
ments advanced. One anomaly, however, re¬ 
quires to be removed. Plantations are covered 
both by the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 and 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. While the 
former prescribes a fifty-four hour week, the 
latter envisages only forty-eight hours work. 
The relevant provision under the former Act 
needs to be changed to bring it in line with 
that under the latter. 


9.39 The Study Group on Rail Transport 
has suggested that review of the classification of 
staff under the Hours of Employment Rules in 
Railways should be a continuous process and 
should be expeditious. The Central Working 
Group on Labour Administration, supporting 
this suggestion, has stated that the Railway 
Administration should examine all cases of 
classification of railway servants for this pur¬ 
pose once in five years. We recommend that 
effect should be given to this suggestion. Our 
recommendation for the gradual reduction of 
hours of work applies to Railways also. 

Overtime Work 

9.40 According to Section 64(4)(iii) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, the total hours of overtime 
work should not exceed fifty for any one quar¬ 
ter. Some employers and their organisations 
feel that this limit is too unreal to meet the 
needs of industry. They argue that double the 
rate of wages at which overtime has to be 
paid is itself a sufficient deterrent and no 
employer would resort to overtime except when 
absolutely necessary. Section 65(2) of the Act 
provides for exemption by the State Govern¬ 
ment from the limit of daily and weekly hours 
of work to enable factories to deal with an 
exceptional pressure of work. Employers sug¬ 
gest an amendment to this provision which in 
effect will make it unnecessary for an employer 
to approach Government for exemption. Their 
view is that factories should be jaermitted to 
resort to overtime work for production pur¬ 
poses as a matter of course. The restrictions 
on overtime work are based on the rationale 
that human capacity to work has an upper 
bound or limit. Workers, in the interest of 
their health and to avoid accidents, should not 
be allowed to work beyond a certain limit. 
We do not deem it necessary to relax the res¬ 
trictions on duration or nature of overtime 


work nor do we wish to recommend an amend¬ 
ment to Section 65(2) of the Act. 

National and Festival Holidays 

9.41 On the question of uniform standards 
in respect of paid national and festival holi¬ 
days and the number of working days in a 
year, the Standing Labour Committee, in its 
Sixteenth Session in 1957, decided to watch the 
experience of the State Governments who were 
then contemplating legislation on the subject. 
The States of Kerala, Tamil Nadu, U.P., My¬ 
sore, Punjab and Haryana and the Union Ter¬ 
ritory of Pondicherry now have State Industrial 
Establishment (National and Festival Holidays) 
Acts; Bihar and Orissa are contemplating simi¬ 
lar legislation. The Southern States generally 
provide for 7 or 8 paid holidays (including 
Independence Day, Republic Day and Gandhi 
Jayanti Day), whereas States in the North have 
4 to 6 paid holidays. There is also a trend 
towards industry-wise uniformity in the matter 
of holidays as in the case of coal and jute. 

9.42 Within this broad pattern, there is still 
avoidable variation in the number of paid 
holidays enjoyed by workers; variation not 
only between different regions, but also bet¬ 
ween units in the same region/industry, and 
even among employees in the same establish¬ 
ment.’ In general, clerical and supervisory 
staff enjoy a larger number of holidays as 
compared to operatives. The demand from 
almost all quarters for bringing about uni¬ 
formity in the number of holidays through a 
Central legislation is understandable. Emplo¬ 
yers and workers, however, differ in their sug¬ 
gestions about the level at which the uniformity 
should be achieved. Workers’ organisations 
generally favour a minimum of 7 to 12 paid 
holidays in a year with no differentiation being 
made as between different categories of em¬ 
ployees. Employers, on the other hand, feel 
that the number of paid holidays enjoyed by 
workers in India is already on the high side, 
and, therefore, uniformity should be achieved 
at a much lower level. Employers have argued 
that from the point of view of increasing pro 
duction there is need to ensure and guarantee 
a minimum number of working days in a year 
say, between 305 and 310, to all factories and 
establishments working six days in a week 
This objective could be achieved by means ol 
substitute holidays as in the case of several in 
dustries in different areas. 


’To cite but one instance, in Maharashtra paid festival holidays range between 2 and 21. 
15—1 MSNGL/69 
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9.43 We have considered both these view¬ 
points. Wc have also taken into account the 
number of paid holidays enjoyed by workers 
in other countries, where also differences occur 
according to the social, economic and cultural 
traditions of the people. We arc inclined to 
support the recommendations made by our 
Study Group on Labour Legislation that every 
employee shall be allowed in a calendar year 
three paid national holidays; viz., 26th Janu¬ 
ary (Republic Day), 15th August (Indepen¬ 
dence Day) and 2nd October (Mahatma Gan 
dhi’s Birth Day) and five paid festival holi¬ 
days, as may be fixed by the appropriate Gov¬ 
ernment in consultation with the representa¬ 
tives of employers and employees. 

Industrial Health 

9.44 Industrial health comprises measures 
for:— 

(a) protecting the workers against any health 
hazards which may arise out of their 
work or the conditions in which it is 
carried on; 

(b) tontributing towards the workers’ phy¬ 
sical and mental adjustment in parti¬ 
cular by the adaptation of workers to the 
jobs for which they are suited; and 

(c) contributing to the establishment and 
maintenance of the highest possible de¬ 
gree of physical and mental well-being 
of the workers. 

9.45 Wc consider the first important; the 
other two should be left to the process of evo¬ 
lution. The changing character of health 
hazards necessitates a continuous study of new 
problems connected with it with a view to 
adapting remedies suitable to environments. 
There are two aspects of such protection: (i) 
preventive and (ii) curative. The former con¬ 
sists of pre-employment and periodic medical 
examination; removal of health hazards to the 
extent possible; surveillance over certain clas¬ 
ses of workers such as women, young persons 
and persons exposed to special risks; emergency 
treatment for accidents; training of first-aid 
personnel; and education of workers in health 
and hygiene. The curative aspect will begin 
once a worker suffers from ill-health or disease. 
The statutory provisions in the labour laws 
for safeguarding the health of workers such as 
restrictions on employment of women at cer¬ 
tain hours and places; protection for young 
persons; provision of first-aid and ambulance 
services; provisions relating to cleanliness, dis¬ 
posal of wastes and effluents, ventilation and 


temperature, and dust, fumes and lighting 
are known already and do not require repeti¬ 
tion. 

9.46 While the curative side can be attend¬ 
ed to, the basic difficulty associated with the 
preventive aspect is the general economic con¬ 
dition in the country. There is a general fear 
among workers that a medical check-up may 
result in disqualification for continuing in em¬ 
ployment if something adverse is detected. This 
can be overcome only in the long run. Pre¬ 
sently, all that can be done is to move towards 
the preventive side. In addition, the more 
malignant and difficult cases should be taken 
up and arrangements made for both physical 
and psychological treatment. This is an area 
where closer cooperation between authorities 
who are in charge of prevention and others 
who look after cure will be necessary. Help 
may be sought from agencies like the Centr^ 
Labour Institute, the All-India Institute of 
Public Health and Hygiene, the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the Central Public Health 
Research Institute, the Employees’ State Insu¬ 
rance Corporation and various sections of the 
Central Mining Research Station, Dhanbad, 
which deal with safety, health and efficiency 
in mines. 

The Central Labour Institute 

9.47 We note with satisfaction the comple¬ 
tion of a project which was spread over the 
span of three Plans—the establishment of the 
Central Labour Institute. The Institute was 
set up to facilitate the propter implementation 
of the Factories Act, 1948 to provide a centre 
of information for insptectors, employers, work¬ 
ers and others concerned with the well-being 
of industrial labour, and to stimulate interest 
in the application of the principles of indus¬ 
trial safety, health and welfare. The Institute 
started on a small scale with its activities spread 
over different places. A well coordinated acti¬ 
vity began only during the Third Plan. The 
Institute located at Bombay has the following 
wings: (i) industrial safety, health and wel¬ 
fare centre, (ii) industrial hygiene laboratory, 
(iii) productivity centre, (iv) staff training cen¬ 
tre, (v) industrial physiology section, (vi) in¬ 
dustrial psychology section, (vii) library-cum- 
information centre, and (viii) training centre. 
Though it had a delayed start, the Institute is 
now poised for making significant advance in 
research in the whole area of working condit¬ 
ions, as also for disseminating the results of res¬ 
earch through conferences, seminars and other 
training media. To give the Central Labour In¬ 
stitute adequate field supprort. Regional Labour 
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Institutes have been set up in Calcutta, Mad¬ 
ras and Kanpur. 

National Safety Council 

9.48 The President’s Conference on Indus¬ 
trial Safety held at New Delhi in December, 
1965 was another landmark in focussing public 
attention on improvement in working condi¬ 
tions. It highlighted the obligations of em¬ 
ployers, unions and Government agencies for 
prevention of accidents in industries other than 
mines. As a result of a decision taken by the 
Conference, a National Safety Council was set 
up in March, 1966. Safety Councils have been 
set up in some States; Safety Conferences are 
also organised from time to time. Introduc¬ 
tion of schemes for Shramvir National Award 
and Safety Awards has been helpful. These 
efforts need to be intensified in future. The 
States which have not yet formed State Safety 
Councils or introduced Safety Award Schemes 
should do so. Steps should also be taken to 
constitute safety councils at the industry level 
for all major industries and those involving 
hazardous operations. We consider that these, 
together with the National Council for Safety 
in Mines set up in 1963, are important develop¬ 
ments in the whole field of working conditions. 

Working Conditions and Social Attitudes 

9.49 Against the general background of work¬ 
ing conditions such as untidy work places, in¬ 
dustrial effluents and unhealthy odours, which 
are a part of our industrial life, it seems work¬ 
ers develop their own attitudes towards their 
place of work. They get used to a rhythm of 
work with all the good and the bad points 
thrown in, whether they work in transplanting 
operations on a paddy field in knee-deep mud 
or in a city or town drainage, in unorganised 
tanneries or butcher shops, or for that matter, 
in the cleaner surroundings of factories, parti¬ 
cularly in modern units where chemical or 
pharmaceutical products are manufactured. A 


worker in unorganised tanneries will not rue 
over the odours he has to work with, because 
a worker in a chemical unit is free from them. 
Even within the same industry, a worker re¬ 
cognises differences between establishments and 
is at his job without comparing working con¬ 
ditions in better units. He accepts certain 
environments associated with certain types of 
work. It is only when these get changed for 
the worse, and that too beyond a limit, that 
protest begins. This limit itself is elastic. If 
no special hazard is involved, protests can be 
negotiable for better wage rates. 

9.50 In concluding this chapter, wc turn to 
a somewhat general aspect, viz, social attitudes 
towards working conditions. This concerns 
not merely the employer who provides a place 
of work, the worker who has to put in his 
productive effort therein, the union which 
guards the totality of the workers’ interest, the 
insjjectorate which has both advisory and ‘poli¬ 
cing’ functions in regard to statutory provisions 
in this humane aspect of industrial work in its 
broad connotation, and the judge who tries 
offences under the relevant legislation, but also 
the whole community. In a country as popu¬ 
lous as ours, there can be danger of a tendency 
developing to discount the value of human 
life. Its loss in accidents or through the slow 
and agonising process of an occupational dis¬ 
ease may not stir the community as much as 
it would in countries with chronic labour 
shortages, though to the near ones it is a tra¬ 
gic occurrence. Relief gets organised after the 
event, but prevention gets side-tracked. We 
have noticed, in the years since Independence, 
a welcome improvement in such public atti¬ 
tudes, but this has been slow and brought 
about largely through shocks administered by 
serious happenings. A constant educative 
effort is called for in which all must partici¬ 
pate. Specific methods to be adopted will 
change with time, but the significance of this 
subject has to be borne in mind by the com¬ 
munity as a whole. 
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Statement showing the number of Industrial Injuries in Factories and the Frequency 
Rates per 1000 workers employed, 1951—67 


Year 

Fatal 

injuries 

A 

Non-fatal 

injuries 

Total 

injuries 

Number 

Frequency 

Rate 

Number 

Frequency 

Rate 

Numlxtr 

Frequency 

Rate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1951. 

234 

0.09 

75,713 

29.84 

75,947 

29.93 

1952 . 

257 

0.10 

91,033 

35.46 

91,290 

35.56 

1953 . 

256 

0.10 

93,431 

36.96 

93,687 

37.06 

1954 ..... 

267 

0.10 

93,765 

36.21 

94,032 

36.31 

1955 . 

274 

0.10 

1,16,010 

42-44 

1,16,284 

42.54 

1956 ..... 

278 

0.09 

1,28,177 

44.47 

1,28,455 

44.56 

1957 ..... 

346 

0 12 

1,31,149 

42.66 

1,31,495 

42.78 

1958 . 

369 

0-12 

1,36,031 

43.88 

1,36,400 

44.00 

1959 . 

341 

0.11 

1,41,675 

44.23 

1,42,016 

44.34 

1960 . 

454 

0.13 

1,44,549 

42.92 

1,45,003 

43.05 

1961. 

474 

0.14 

1,59,222 

45.53 

1,59,696 

45.67 

1962 . 

523 

0.14 

1,68,755 

46.26 

1,69,283 

46.40 

1963 . 

496 

0.13 

1,84,013 

47.67 

1,84,509 

47.80 

1964 . 

626 

0 16 

1,88,969 

46.96 

1,89,595 




1965 . 

587 

0.14 

2,02,236 

49.11 

2,02,823 

49.25 

1966 . 

591 

0.15 

2,08,253 

57.18 

2,08,844 

51.33 

1967(P) . 

537 

0.13 

1,93,887 

47.63 

1,94,424 

47.66 

♦Excluding figures in respect of Defence factories in the States of Assam 
Pradesh, Ajmer and Coorg. 

Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 


P—Provisional. 

Source : Indian I.abour Statistics. 
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Annexure II 
(Ref. Para 9.6) 


Statemeni showing the Number of Industrial Injuries in Mines and the Frequency Rates 
per 1000 workers employed, 1951—67 






Injuries in 

mines 



Year 



Fatal injuries 

Serious injuries 




Number 

> ! 

Rate per 1000 
workers 

Number 

Rate per 1000 
workers 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1951 



425 

0.77 

2,568 

4.86 

1952 



453 

0.81 

3,887 

7.10 

1953 



388 

0.65 

4,286 

, 7.03 

1954 

. 


407 

0.72 

4,491 

7.90 

1955 

. 


377 

0.64 

4,385 

7.42 

1956 

. 


335 

0.53 

4,281 

6.80 

1957 



261 

0.40 

3,732 

5.70 

1958 

. 


504* 

0.78 

3,925 

6.05 

1959 

. 


288 

0.47 

4,084 

6.61 

1960 



317 

0.49 

4,661 

7.15 

1961 



3-14 

0.51 

5,173 

7.71 

1962 


. 

368 

0.54 

4,945 

7.23 

1963 


. 

344 

0.49 

4,110 

5.89 

1964 



287 

0.42 

3,371 

4.91 

1965 



547t 

0.79 

3,298 

4.76 

1966 



319 

0.45 

3,210 

4.58 

1967 



293 

0.43 

2,837 

4.22 

‘Includes those killed in two disasters (Chinakuri 173 and Central Bhowra 26). 

flncludes 268 killed in Dhori disaster. 

Source : 

Indian Labour Statistics. 
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Annexure III 
(Ref. Para 9.31) 


Review of changes in working conditions since 1944—46 {ventilation, temperature and lighting) 

in some selected industries 


1. Textile Mills. —The arrangements for 
lighting and ventilation were found to be un¬ 
satisfactory, particularly in older units, by the 
Rege Committee. In established industries like 
cotton and jute, it expected something more 
than mere compliance with the minimum 
statutory standards. Although at present there 
is a preponderance of older units both in cotton 
and jute, the rationalisation which has been 
going on in the post-Independence period can 
be assumed to have resulted in better working 
conditions. 

2. Engineering. —^At the time of the Rege 
Committee, ventilation and lighting, in most 
cases, were adequate and satisfactory. In the 
post-Independence period, this industry has 
considerably expanded and diversified. While 
in new and large units working conditions 
could be compared with similar establishments 
in more advanced countries, in the smaller 
units everywhere, the position is not very satis 
factory. 

3. Printing Presses. —Most of the presses, 
according to the Rege Committee, were located 
in premises such as stables, improvised sheds 
and ill-ventilated rooms. Inadequate and un¬ 
satisfactory lighting arrangements put a heavy 
strain on the eyes of compositors. Crude 
arrangements for handling molten lead were 
stated to be responsible for slow absorption of 
this metal into the body of the worker. The 
industry even now has a large segment of older 
units which do not exhibit any notable change 
in their attention towards lighting arrange¬ 
ments or latent health hazards. 

4. Glass Industry. —The conditions were 
extremely depressing in ‘cottage factories’ each 
of which consisted of a small ill-ventilated one- 
room building, the floors of which were entire¬ 
ly monopolised by an open furnace containing 
a number of fire-clay pots of various coloured 
glasses. They had no chimneys and were always 
full of smoke. Although many new units with 
better environment have since come up, old 
units in traditional centres still continue to 
prosper. The working conditions in the latter 
have gone from bad to worse. 

5. Sugar Industry. —^Although disposal of 
effluents and sanitation was a problem in all 


units, lighting and ventilation arrangements 
were adjudged as satisfactory by the Rege 
Committee. The number of units has more 
than doubled during the last ten years. With 
the type of working environments dictated by 
installation of the latest equipments, it would 
be safe to conclude that a certain improvement 
in working conditions must have set in.' 

6. Bidi Factories. —The conditions were 
reported to be equally bad both in urban 
centres and in rural areas where most of the 
factories were located. In Bombay, e.g., a bidi 
factory was usually situated either in or liehind 
a ‘pan shop’ and conditions of lighting, 
ventilation and sanitation beggared descrip¬ 
tion. A substantial drop, both in the number 
of organised establishments and in the workers 
employed therein, over the past years suggests 
that the industry is spreading out in rural 
areas in small households or in shops of the 
type mentioned above or there is a parcelling 
of work in a manner so as not to attract the 
provisions of the Act. Thus, working condi¬ 
tions in the unorganised sector continue to be 
more or less the same. 

7. Coal Mining. —According to the Rege 
Committee, safety provisions of the Mines Act 
were found to be observed more in letter than 
in spirit. Lighting arrangements were poor 
and sanitation was conspicuous by its absence. 
While new mines, mostly in the public sector, 
today provide better working conditions, we 
have reason to believe that in the older mines 
l)ecause of the increase in the depth at which 
mineis have to work, conditions may have 
deteriorated. There is now a comprehensive 
legislation on safety which is kept under cons¬ 
tant review. The problem of dust in mines 
has also received sfjecial attention. 

8. Plantations. —The problem in plantations 
was one of protection against vagaries of the 
weather rather than of ventilation, temperature 
or lighting. With the enactment of the Planta¬ 
tions Labour Act, 1951, considerable improve¬ 
ment has resulted in working conditions on 
plantations. The Act empowers the State Gov¬ 
ernments to make rules for providing 
umbrellas, blankets, raincoats or other like 
amenities for protection from rain or cold. 


'We, however, received complaints about conditions of work in co-operative units. 
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CHAPTER 10 


LABOUR WELFARE—I 


Four months prior to our appointment, the 
Government of India had set up the Committee 
on Labour Welfare (hereafter referred to as 
CLW) to review the functioning of welfare 
schemes in industrial establishments, mines and 
plantations and make recommendations about 
the improvements needed in their functioning. 
The Committee was also required to examine 
the working of the statutory welfare funds 
created for certain minerals, examine possibili¬ 
ties for introducing welfare schemes for agri¬ 
cultural labour, and consider related matters. 
To avoid duplication of investigations in this 
area, we decided to draw upon the information 
collected by the CLW to the extent necessary. 
In the recommendations which the CLW has 
sent us, it has covered several aspects of welfare 
and industrial housing and has made sugges¬ 
tions about social security. For this and tne 
following three chapters, we have taken into 
account the relevant recommendations of the 
CLW, but have come to our own conclusions. 

10.1 The need for adding welfare activities 
to the contractual relationship between an em¬ 
ployer and the workers hardly received attention 
in any country in the early stages of 
industrialisation. The State had to intervene 
using its persuasive powers and/or by enforcing 
legislation. Our country has been no exception 
to this process. Barring a few cases, employers 
were not generally inclined to accept the finan¬ 
cial burden on account of welfare activities. 
Where they did provide the amenities, it was 
more a matter of paternalistic approach to 
labour rather than a recognition of workers’ 
needs. The Whitley Commission, in taking 
note of the varying conditions in different 
establishments, recommended that the more 
indifferent employers might be brought at least 
upto the general level which was much below 
what was provided by the enlightened and pro¬ 
gressive employers. It favoured the consolida¬ 
tion and extension of the principle already 
recognised in the Factories Act in the clause 
dealing with the general health, safety and 
welfare of the operatives. It did not desire 
to overload the Act, but sought a method by 
which Governments could secure a uniform 
minimum standard of welfare where the nature 


of the processes carried on or the special condi¬ 
tions and circumstances of employment demand¬ 
ed it.’ 

10.2 The Government of India started 
evincing interest in welfare programmes during 
the Second World War, when they introduced 
schemes of labour welfare in their ordnance, 
ammunition and other factories engaged in 
war production. The services of reputed 
labour leaders were availed of for advising 
Government on this important aspect of the 
workers’ life. Government’s anxiety in those 
days was to take steps to keep up the morale 
of the workers employed in these factories to 
help in the war effort in the midst of a politi¬ 
cally difficult situation. 

10.3 The Rege Committee, while recognising 
that some aspects of welfare had been receiving 
attention in individual centres/establishments 
mainly from local associations of employers, ref¬ 
erred to the effect of welfare measures on the 
general atmosphere in the factory and their con¬ 
tribution to the maintenance of industrial peace. 
It recognised the role both of the employer 
and of the Government in this regard and 
listed a number of facilities which, if provided, 
were likely to promote a feeling amongst the 
workers that they had a stake in the industry 
as much as anyone else and reduce labour 
turnover and absenteeism and stabilise an 
economically efficient working force.^ 

Scope of Welfare 

10.4 The concept of ‘welfare’ is necessarily 
dynamic, bearing a different interpretation 
from country to country and from time to time, 
and even in the same country, according to 
its value system, social institution, degree of 
industrialisation and general level of social and 
economic development. Even within one coun¬ 
try, its content may be different from region to 
region. According to pre-Independence 
notions, it could cover, apart from known 
amenities, items like housing, medical and 
educational facilities, cooperative societies, 
holidays with pay and social insurance mea- 
sures.3 The Directive Principles of State Policy 


’Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, pp. 63-64. 

•The Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report 1946, pp. 345-346. 
mid, p. 345. 
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in our Constitution refer generally to the 
promotion of the welfare of the people. In its 
specific application to the working class, 
‘securing just and humane conditions of work’ 
has been highlighted, but what these actually 
imply cannot be specified in rigid terms for all 
times. 


10.5 In its Resolution of 1947, the ILO 
defined ‘Labour Welfare’ as “such services, 
facilities and amenities as adequate canteens, 
rest and recreation facilities, arrangements for 
travel to and from work and for the accom¬ 
modation of workers employed at a distance 
from their houses, and such other services, 
amenities and facilities as contribute to improve 
the conditions under which workers are em¬ 
ployed’’.^ The Governing Body of the ILO 
(Geneva, May-June, 1953) considered the sub¬ 
ject and urged that it was essential to define 
precisely and closely the scope of labour wel¬ 
fare in view of the fact that it was a very wide 
subject, covered a very broad field and was not 
limited to any one industry or occupation. 
The ILO Recommendation No. 102 concerning 
welfare facilities for workers refers to (a) 
facilities for food and meals in or near the 
undertaking; (b) rest and recreation facilities 
provided by the undertaking (excluding holiday 
facilities): and (c) transportation facilities to 
and from the place of work where ordinary 
public transport is inadequate or impracticable. 

10.6 The study team appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in 1959 to examine labour 
welfare activities then existing, divided the 
entire range of these activities into three groups, 
viz., (i) welfare within the precincts of an 
establishment: medical aid, creches, canteens, 
supply of drinking water, etc., (ii) welfare 
outside the establishment: provision for indoor 
and outdoor recreation, housing, adult educa¬ 
tion, visual instructions, etc., and (iii) social 
security. The Committee of Experts on Wel¬ 
fare Facilities for Industrial Workers convened 
by the ILO in 1963 had divided welfare services 
in two groups—(a) within the precincts of the 
establishment and (b) outside the establish¬ 
ment—but the total content of the activities 
was the same as included in the three groups 
mentioned above. 

10.7 We reproduce below the classification 
adopted by the ILO. 


I. Welfare and amenities within the precincts 
of the establishment 

(1) Latrines and urinals, (2) washing and 
bathing facilities, (3) creches, (4) rest shelters 
and canteens, (5) arrangements for drinking 
water, (6) arrangements for prevention of 
fatigue, (7) health services including occupa¬ 
tional safety, (8) administrative arrangement 
within a plant to look after welfare, (9) uniforms 
and protective clothing and (10) shift allowance. 


II. Welfare outside the establishment 

(1) Maternity benefit, (2) social insurance 
measures including gratuity, pension, provident 
fund and rehabilitation, (3) benevolent funds, 
(4) medical facilities including programmes for 
physical fitness and efficiency, family planning 
and child welfare, (5) education facilities in¬ 
cluding adult education, (6) housing facilities, 
(7) recreation facilities including sports, cultural 
activities, library and reading room, (8) holiday 
homes and leave travel facilities, (9) workers’ 
cooperatives including consumers’ cooperative 
stores, fair price shops and cooperative thrift 
and credit societies, (10) vocational training for 
dependants of workers, (11) other programmes 
for the welfare of women, youth and children 
and (12) transport to and from the place of 
work. 


10.8 We deal with housing and social security 
in separate chapters because of their special 
importance. The remaining aspects of welfare 
will be discussed in this and the following 
chapter under the broad classification: facilities 
inside and outside the premises. In discussing 
welfare measures within the premises, we will 
leave out such aspects as have been covered in 
the chapter on Working Conditions. 


10.9 It is the employer’s responsibility to 
provide facilities within the precincts of an 
establishment, as they form a part of working 
conditions. This has also been the underlying 
principle of the policy adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment. For many components of such welfare, 
legislation in the country has set certain mini¬ 
mum standards. Improvement upon them has 
been left to the employers. 


^There is also a detailed description of what welfare should 
Conference of the ILO (1950) 


mean in the proceedings of the Second Asian 


Regional 
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Govcrnniciit Policy 

10.10 The elemcius relating to labour wel¬ 
fare in the 1946 Programme were: (1) Provision 
of medical treatment inside the establishment, 
(2) provision of creches and canteens, (;>) 
welfare of the coal mining labour and the mica 
mining labour. To give effect to this pro¬ 
gramme, Government considered it urgent in 
1947 to amend the Factories Act, 19.34, even as 
a complete change in that Act was in the pro¬ 
cess of enactment, so as to authorise appropriate 
Governments to make rules requiring specified 
factories employing more than 250 workers to 
set up canteens, in conformity with prescribed 
standards and conditions. The Factories Act, 
194<S, departing from the old, made provision 
for washing facilities, seats for occasional rest 
for workers obliged to work standing, shelters 
or rest room and/or a lunch room if employing 
over 150 workers and lockers for keeping work¬ 
ers’ clothes during working hours. Factories 
employing more than 500 workers were re- 
()uired to appoint tvelfare officers to see that 
the welfare aspects of the factory legislation 
were properly attended to within the establish¬ 
ment itself. In the case of mines, provision 
of cool drinking water and a canteen of pres¬ 
cribed standard tvere obligatory even prior to 
the 1946 programme. .Such facilities had been 
left to the employers' discretion in plantations. 
All these and other requirements acquired a 
statutory force as a result of the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951 and the Mines Act, 1952. 

10.11 'Fhe First Plan, in recognising that the 
Factoiies Act, 1948 was a comprehensive mea¬ 
sure, emphasised its effective implementation. 
4'he Plan made similar suggestions in respect 
of plantations. No special mention was made 
about mines in view of the legislation w'hich 
was passed in the year the Plan was published. 
The policy spelt out in the First Plan continued 
to lie followed during the .Second Plan. To 
understand the changes which had taken place 
in different aspects of labour, including v^'clfare 
within tfie precincts of the establishment, a 
scheme for a comprehensive survey of labour 
conditions tvas recommended in the Plan. The 
survey, apart from serving the above purpose, 
w as expected to provide a ‘benchmark’ for any 
future assessment of this nature. In view of 
the close association between efficiency and 
welfare, Government at one time thought of 
securing voluntary acceptance of a ‘Code of 


Ffhcicncy and Welfare’ which was drawn up 
by a committee appointed by it. The Code, 
as drafted, went through various stages of 
discussion in the Indian Labour Conference 
and the National Productivity Council. Trying 
it out voluntarily on a pilot basis was decided, 
but even this limited idea had to be dropped. 
Some elements of the Code were subsequently 
included in the Industrial Truce Resolution, 
1962. The Third Plan reiterated the proposi¬ 
tion made in the earlier Plans that legislation 
enacted for the protection, safety and welfare 
of workers was adeejuate and better enforce¬ 
ment was all that was needed. 

Review of Ch.vnges 

10.12 We begin our review of the changes that 
have taken place in respect of welfare facilities 
within the premi.scs with a description of the 
situation as leported by the Rege Committee. 
.Arcording to that C'ommittee, there was a need 
to prescrilie minimum standards of welfare to 
lie observed by employers in different indus¬ 
tries, since, barring a few enlightened and fai- 
sighted employers, others took “a most indillcr- 
ent and nonchalant attitude tow’ards welfare 
work and say that no rest shelters are provided 
as the whole premises belong to the workers 
thenrselves, no latrines are provided because 
workers prefer the open spaces, no canteens are 
necessary because they are not likely to make 
use of such facilities and so on”.' The findings 
of the Committee are recorded below .separate¬ 
ly for each component of welfare inside the 
establishment. 

Sanitation 

10.13 The general impressions recorded by 
the Committee of which the above quotation 
is a sample, need not be reproduced in detail. 
Apart from making the minimum arrange¬ 
ments which an employer could get away with, 
service and maintenance appeared to be so 
poor that if they existed at all, the workers 
ielt it impossible to make use of the socalled 
facilities.'-* Only in the case of cement factories, 
sanitation arrangements were satisfactory. In 
cotton textiles, regulated tanneries, glass 
factories, sugar factories, printing presses, etc., 
the letter of the law was ob,served but main¬ 
tenance was hopelessly inadeejuate or was non¬ 
existent. In unorganised tanneries and bidi 
factories, even the letter of the law was not 
followed. No sanitary arrangements had been 


'The Labour investigation Committee, Main Report 1946, p. 349-.0O. 

^Ibid, p. 154 
16—1 MSNCL/6<J 
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made for underground workers in coal mines 
on the plea that they would not be made use 
of by them because of caste and other 
prejudices. Employees in a mine, where an 
experiment was made, did not make use of the 
urinals and latrines, because these were never 
kept clean. Generally, the workers used 
abandoned work places and the employers had 
engaged some sweepers lo remove the dirt. In 
plantations, sanitary facilities were provided 
only in the factory part of the estate. 

Washing Facilities 

10.14 Provision for washing and bathing 
facilities was not obligatory on employers. The 
Committee commented on arrangements only 
in those establishments where the nature of 
operations made it necessary for workers to 
have a wash or a bath after a day’s work. In 
tanneries, printing pres.ses and sugar factories, 
barring exceptions, bathing and washing facili¬ 
ties were totally absent, and where they did 
exist, other accessories for bathing were missing. 
After explaining the imperative necessity for a 
coal miner to wash himself at the end of the 
day’s work, the Committee observed that special 
arrangements for washing or bathing in coal 
mines were an exception. Workers washed or 
bathed in an adjoining tank or from an open 
suil'ace hydrant which drew out the mine 
water. 

Creches 

10.15 Provision of a creche of prescribed 
standard was a statutory obligation in factories 
and mines employing 50 or more w'omen. In 
this case also, the standards observed were much 
below what were expected. Barring some 
progressive employers, creches w'ere neglected 
even by textile mills employing a considerable 
number of women. In glass factories which 
employed more than 100 w'omen and m bidi 
works of similar description, the situation was 
not different. The use of opiates to lull the 
infants to sleep was a common feature. No 
provision for creches had been made in most 
of the mines. The Committee, however, did 
come across cases where there were very good 
arrangements in the creches for bathing, change 
of clothes, supply of food and nurses/ayahs for 
their supervision. 

Rest Shelters and Canteens 

10.16 Rest shelters were provided by only a 
small number of concerns. Most of the cotton 
mills provided them; they were non-existent in 


the jute mills. Larger units in other industries 
had set up rest shelters or dining sheds, but 
in smaller units, they were more an exception 
than the rule. Where rest shelters were pro¬ 
vided, their structure usually consisted of brick 
walls and roofs of corrugated iron sheets. In a 
number of cases, the walls were kutcha. None 
of the factories seemed to have pre planned 
erection of rest shelters. They were put up at 
any place convenient to the employers. The 
sheds could not generally accommodate all or 
even most of the workers. More often than 
not, they were dirty and unclean and the work¬ 
ers preferred the shade of trees to them. Cotton 
textile mills and cement factories were found 
to run canteens where tea and light refresh¬ 
ments were sold to workers. In some cases, 
there were arrangements for serving meals. 
Progressive employers gave subsidies to canteens 
either to meet losses or to sell preparations 
below cost. In many cases, canteens were not 
kept clean. Sugar factories had some arrange¬ 
ments for snacks outside the place of work; 
those were unsatisfactory in respect of both 
price and hygiene. Tanneries, printing presses, 
glass factories, bidi works, mines and planta¬ 
tions, barring a few, had neither a canteen nor 
a rest shelter. 


10.17 Most factories made some provision for 
drinking water, but the arrangements were 
neither uniform nor satisfactory. Earthen pots 
used for storage were not properly cleaned in 
some cases; water cups, where provided, were 
not kept clean either. Very often, the employ¬ 
ers did not engage workers for serving water 
at the place of work. In such cases, workers 
made small contributions to pay the watermen 
privately engaged by them. In textile mills, 
tanneries, printing presses, glass and sugar- 
factories, bidi works, and mines and planta 
tions, no arrangements generally existed; where 
they did, they rvere altogether unsatisfactory. 
It was only in cement factories that there were 
satisfactory arrangements for supply of drink¬ 
ing water. 

10.18 The Rege Committee did not make a 
special study of the facilities available for dock 
labour. 

Present Position 

10.19 In understanding the present position, 
we have relied largely on the account provided 
to us by the Cl.W. Wherever necessary, we 
have supplemented the account by impressions 
w'hich some of us could form during the course 


Drinking Water 
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of our observation visits.' We propose to pre¬ 
face the account by stating the important 
changes which have taken place since the Rege 
Committee concluded its investigations. Many 
welfare amenities described above have become 
a part of the employers’ statutory obligations. 
Statutory welfare measures can be classified 
into two parts: (i) those which have to be 
provided irrespective of the si/e of the establish¬ 
ments or the number of persons employed 
therein, such as washing, storing and drying of 
clothings, first-aid, drinking water, latrines and 
urinals, and (ii) those which are to be provided 
subject to employment of a specified number 
of persons, such as canteen, rest shelter, creche 
and ambulance rooms. The scope of various 
Acts differs from one industry to another and 
as between different types of tselfare amenities. 
While the Factories Act is applicable only to 
such factories as employ 10 or more workers 
with power or 20 or more workers without 
power, the Mines Act is applicable to all mines. 
The position for plantations seems to be more 
flexible; though the Act requires a minimum 
area and a minimum number of workers for 
attracting its provisions, State Governments 
have been given powers to notify the application 
of the Act for a plantation which may be 
smaller both in si/e and employment. How- 
evei, there is no evidence to show that the 
States have exercised these powers to bring in 
more gardens under the purview of the Act. 

10.20 The relevant welfare amenities con¬ 
tained in the various enactments are as record¬ 
ed below; 

(i) Factories.—The Act makes it obligatory 
on the employer to provide: 

1. Cool clean drinking water, latrines and 
urinals, and washing and bathing facili¬ 
ties. 

2. One first-aid box for every 150 employees. 

3. Canteen in establishments which employ 
more than 250 workers. 

4. Rest shelters or rest rooms and a suitable 
luncli room in all establishments employ¬ 
ing 150 workers or more. 

5. Creche in factory establishments em¬ 
ploying more than 50 women. 

The State Governments have been empowered 
to frame rules for prescribing standards and to 
grant exemptions, wherever considered neces¬ 
sary. They have laid down elaborate standards 


for all welfare amenities, keeping in view main¬ 
ly the requirements of workers. 

(ii) Mines.—Provisions for drinking water, 
conservancy, first-aid (including a first aid room 
in every mine, wherein more than 150 persons 
are employed) and creche (in every mine em¬ 
ploying women) have been laid down in the 
Act. The Mines rules provide that (i) an 
ambulance room shall have to be maintained 
under the charge of a qualified medical practi¬ 
tioner assisted by qualified staff at every mine 
employing 500 or more persons; (ii) shelters 
shall be constructed for taking food and rest 
at every mine employing 150 or more persons 
on any one day of the previous calendar year, 
as also near loading places, workshops or open 
cast workings in mines employing 25 or more 
persons; and (iii) a canteen is to be provided 
in every mine having 250 or more persons. 

(iii) Plantations.—Drinking water, conser¬ 
vancy, medical facilities, canteen, creche, 
recreational facilities, and provision of umbrel¬ 
las, blankets and raincoats have been made 
statutory. A canteen has to be set up on 
plantations with 150 workers or more and a 
creche where 50 or more women are employed. 

(iv) Ports and Docks.—Certain welfare 
facilities are provided to workers in ports and 
docks under the Dock Workers (Safety, Health 
and Welfare) Scheme, 1961 which applies to all 
major ports and docks in the country. Housing, 
education and recreation facilities are provided 
to port workers by the Port Trusts w'ith the 
help of the Port Trust Employees’ Welfare 
Funds. All the Dock Labour Boards have 
constituted Labour Welfare Funds to provide 
amenities, including medical and recreation 
facilities, to dock workers. Welfare facilities 
to workers employed in the workshops located 
in port areas are provided under the Factories 
Act, 1948. 

Assessment 

10.21 The general impression, which the 
CLW has formed, is that the statutory welfare 
amenities have not been properly and adequate 
ly provided, except in units managed by pro 
gressive employers or in the modern unit! 
where the technology of production require; 
maintenance of adequate welfare standards 
In several cases, particularly in medium and 
small-sized units, the standards are distinctl) 
poor. .Arrangements for drinking water anc 
first-aid boxes and upkeep and maintenance 


*We are annexing, in addition, data collected from the Survey of Labour Conditions undertaken by the Labour Bureat 
in 1960—66 in respect of some industries. 
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of conservancy services arc not satisfactory in 
these units. Workers’ organisations have been 
invariably critical of the manner in which the 
legislation has been implemented by employers 
and supervised by the Inspectorate. In many 
cases, though the letter of the law may have 
been observed, the spirit behind it is complelc- 
Iv missing. Employers have not seriously 
cliallengcd this contention, but have argued 
that these amenities (i) have caused a heavy 
financial burden on the industry and (ii) where 
provided, have cither icmained under utilised 
or arc impropeily utilised by the workers. Of 
the latter, there is some es idence but the former 
cannot be an argumcjit to deny facilities which 
are absolutely necessary to meet the minimum 
human needs in the current social milieu. It 
is another matter if the employers argue that 
the present statutory welfare amenities are 
enough and that their coverage or .scope need 
not extended. By and large, the State Gov¬ 
ernments have also subscribed to the vierv that, 
although there is a need to extend the covei 
age of statutory welfare amenities, this should 
be done only after proper administrative 
arrangements can be made to ensure imple 
mentation. What has been said above, mainly 
with regard to factories, applies mutatis 
mutandis to mines and plantations. 

10.22 In the case of ports and docks, all 
stevedore workers employed on boaid any 
vessel within the limits of a port, and all shore 
workers working ‘alongside’ a vessel, are cover¬ 
ed by the Indian Dock Labourers’ Regulations, 
1948 framed under the Indian Dock Labourers’ 
Act, 1934. The health and welfare of all port 
and dock workers and the safety of those not 
coveted by the Indian Dock Labourers’ Regula¬ 
tions, 1948 arc taken care of by the Dock 
Workers (Safety, Health and Welfare) Scheme, 
1961. Some confusion has been experienced in 
in the administration of the respective provi¬ 
sions, particularly with icgard to their appli 
(ability to shore workers. The one-man 
Lommittee appointed by the Government of 
India in 1964 came to the conclusion that facili¬ 
ties available to the workers were inadequate 
and even those limited facilities were not main- 
or supervised properly nor were they used by 
the workcis with the needed care. 

Enforcement 

10.2.3 Two agencies look after the imple¬ 
mentation of the various statutory provisions: 
(i) the agency within the establishment itself 
and (ii) the State Inspectorate (dealt w'ith in 
the previous chapter). Every factory and mine 
employing .'jOO or more workers and every 


plantation employing 300 oi more workers is 
required to have a welfare oliicei. Ehe Model 
Rules framed by the Government of India 
under Sections 49(2) and 50 of the Eactorics 
Act, 1948 prescribe the duties of welfare officers 
appointed under that Act. In the case of 
mines, similar provisions have been made in 
rules 72 to 74 of the Mines Rules, 1955. A 
review of the duties of welfare officers as 
specified in these rules indicates that functional¬ 
ly they have been identified as special officers 
for discharging tlic new social obligations cast 
upon the employer through various laboui 
laws. The care of workers in all matters affect¬ 
ing their well-being, both at the place of work 
and outside, puts a special responsibility on the 
welfare officer who has to be a maintenance 
engineer on the human side. However, in 
many cases, the welfare officers also handle 
grievances and complaints of workers relating 
to terms and conditions of service and domestic 
and other matters which lie in the domain of 
personnel management. There is, thus, 
virtually no demarcation between personnel 
management functions and welfare functions. 
The welfare officers, at present, do not have 
job satisfaction, since the subject of welfare 
is not generally accorded adequate importance. 
It is treated moic as a statutory requirement 
to be tolerated. 

10.24 To have a propci assessment of the 
implementation of statutory welfare provisions 
in factories, the CLW rctpicsted the State Gov¬ 
ernments to (onduct special studies on a sample 
basis. The Director (General, Mines Safety was 
also asked to hcljr in the same manner with 
icgard to mines. The position as revealed in 
the studies regarding factories seems to be 
varied. Where there is a statutory obligation, 
the employers are reported to provide only the 
minimum facilities the quality of which is 
uniformly poor except in the case of the more 
enlightened managenrents. The studies tirade 
by .some States in respect of different compo¬ 
nents of w'elfarc—and these include sanitation, 
washing facilities, first-aid appliances, 
ambulance rooms, drinking water, canteens, 
slid let s, rest rooms, and cr eches—strengthen 
the general impression that compliance 
W’ith tfre statutory welfare provisions is 
halfhearted and inadequate. The studies 
m mines reveal that canteen arrangements are 
not satisfactory. Mines which are not required 
to provide canteens under the law have provi¬ 
ded them in some cases, w'hile mines which 
should have done so, have not complied with 
the lequirement. A similar position obtains 
with regard to creches. Managements are 
reluctant to invest funds in the construction of 
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standard-type creches. Latrine.s and urinals 
have been provided, but are not maintained 
well. Even ambulance vans have not been 
provided by mines, though they are required 
to do so. In plantations, the position is equal¬ 
ly unsatisfactory though some of the better 
organised estates have provided a high standard 
of welfare amenities. Inspection machinery 
suffers from inadequacy of powers and the 
necessary means to secure compliance from the 
employers. Some workers’ representatives arc 
of the opinion that unless the inspectorate is 
empowered to prosecute the defaulting employ¬ 
ers without waiting for permission from Gov¬ 
ernment, enforcement of the Act, in letter and 
in spirit, cannot be ensured. Penal provisions, 
under Sections ,S6 and 37 of the Act, are not 
deterrent enough to prevent employers from 
continued violation of law. Though in respect 
of medical facilities, the Act contemplates re 
covery of the cost from such employers as fail 
to provide the required amenities, in practice, 
these clauses have not been used by the State 
Governments so far. 

10.25 The establishments that some of us 
visited in the course of our inquiry presented a 
pattern of welfare facilities as varied as the one 
described earlier. For instance, in some of the 
new factories, the standards were as good as 
could be expected. The observance of the 
spirit of the law was very much in evidence. 
We also visited some reputed industrial estab¬ 
lishments, wheie the position could be consi 
dered hardly better than what is described 
elsewhere; workers in these units were them¬ 
selves indifferent about getting conditions 
improted though recognised unions existed. 
Even after years of development, canteens and 
rest shelters have not received adequate atten 
tion from the management. We noticed in 
some units that with regard to ‘canteens’, an 
important statutory facility, the employer, on 
occasions, sought to avoid this responsibilitv by 
seeking the assistance of a contractor. The 
observations of the CLW on rest shelters are, 
to a large extent, corroborated by our observa¬ 
tion visits. Workers prefer open places to the 
shelters which have been provided, though the 
shelters ate less oppressive. 

10.26 We heard repoits from workers’ 
representatives in some centres that to secure 
drinking water for workers a threat of direct 
action tvas required to bring the employer 
round. Such instances may be rare, but it is 
a fact that the attitude among some older 
employers is still one of indiffeience towards 
workeis’ wants in general. 


10.27 We have formed a poor impression 
about creches—whether in factory, mine or 
plantation—barring some exceptions. The 
lack of this amenity is more noticeable in 
seasonal factories, though employment of 
w'omen is very common in them. The evidence 
before us and our own impressions conhrm that 
employment of women is kept deliberately 
below the level at which the employer is re¬ 
quired to provide a creche. One wonders why 
this should be so when one sees the inadequate¬ 
ly maintained creches. In the bidi establish¬ 
ments where a large number of women are em¬ 
ployed, there are still no creches. The absence 
of creches could be understood at the time the 
Rege Committee reported, as there was no 
siatutorv compulsion then for their mainten¬ 
ance. But no^v• that the necessary legislation 
is there, one would normally have expected to 
(ind an improvement in the situation. Un¬ 
fortunately, this has not come about. In some 
large bidi manufacturing units, we noticed 
rows and rows of improvised cradles made of 
sack cloth for depositing babies at the place of 
work itself, a place which had too low a ceiling 
to protect either the child or the mother who 
w'as working there, from the oppressive summer 
heat of Central India. 

10.28 We have, at the same time, informa¬ 
tion about the misuse of facilities provided for 
workers. A report prepared by the Directorate- 
General of Factory Advice .Service and Labour 
Institutes brings out the position in one of the 
important dockyards in the country. Missing 
taps, missing lights and misuse of furniture 
are some of the difficulties mentioned by 
management and verified by the Director 
General of Factory Advice Service and Labour 
Institutes. We base already referred to similar 
experience in mines. Another significant 
feature is lack of recognition, on the part of 
the users, of the genuine difficulties of manage¬ 
ments in pioviding certain amenities. Revert¬ 
ing to canteen arrangements, at a time when 
sugar was in short supply in some centres and 
the management found it difficult to resort to 
the black-market because of difficulties of 
audit, the W'orkers insisted on the supply of 
sugar for tea in the canteen because a 
contractor next door was running his canteen 
for the workers with black-market sugar and 
charging his own price. Such instances, indeed, 
may be rare, but they reveal an attitude which 
calls for a change. 

10.29 To quote international experience in 
the area of welfare is only to indicate how far 
we have yet to go to teach the desired standards. 
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From descriptions of what obtains in the coun 
tries of Western Europe, U.S.S.R., Eastern 
Europe, U.S.A. and Australia, the disparity 
seems to be too wide, and yet, it could be said 
that some of the modern units set up in our 
country can compare favourably with many 
above-average units elsewhere. In .several 
countries, however, the present standards of 
welfare facilities inside the unit have been 
reached as a result of the operation of many 
factors viz., (i) better understanding of human 
dignity, (ii) continuous pressure from organised 
labour, (iii) industrial prosperity over a long 
period, and (iv) a measure of support from 
public opinion. Many facilities which we seek 
to provide under statutory compulsion are taken 
for granted as part of the every day life and 
environment of the community in the advanced 
countries. Workers’ organisations do not have 
to seek such facilities nor does the employer 
wait for a demand from them or, for that 
matter, for State intervention. In some cases, 
for instance, loc:al communes in Yugoslavia and 
the East European countries, or even private 
agencies, take upon themselves the responsibili 
ty for running the creche. Again in several 
countries, with their current level of affluence, 
transport presents no problem. But where it 
is, many units do prenide transport facilities to 
workers engaged by them. About rest shelters, 
drinking water, etc., no legislation has been 
necessary anywhere. Though provision of 
canteens in some countries is a statutory obliga 
tion, this pre.sents no problem as they are run 
in close consultation with workers’ organisations 
and are subject to their supervision. 

REC;OMMENnA TIONS 

10.30 We now proceed to outline the policy 
that should underlie steps to be taken in future 
to provide new facilities or to extend the exist 
ing ones. We consider separately the 
arrangements for different sectors of employ¬ 
ment: factories, mines, plantations, ports and 
docks, and transport undertakings. 

10..31 Two points of general application may 
be dealt with in the first instance. The first is 
about contract labour. While contractors’ 
workers are not entitled, under existing legisla 
tion, to use welfare facilities meant for others, 
they cannot be debarred from using them where 
such facilities exist, .Amenities provided are 
already oserstt ainecl, as evidence before us 
points out. And when expansion work in a 
unit proceeds side by side with production or 
where contract labour is still in use, these 


overstrained availabilities get curtailed further. 
This is an anomalous situation which retjuiret 
to be remedied. The Government of India 
have introduced the Contract Labour (Regula¬ 
tion and Abolition) Bill, 1967, which will 
remove this anomaly in those cases where em¬ 
ployment of contract labour is permitted. The 
second point relates to the inspection of statu¬ 
tory welfare facilities. We have stated else- 
w'here' that the inspectorate is not able to cope 
up with the inspection work. One way to im¬ 
prove matters will be to take away the cnfoice- 
ment of welfare facilities from their regular 
work. Insjiection of the welfare aspects of the 
law does not require any technical knowledge 
or engineering cjualification. This aspect of 
welfare, we feel, can be best bandied with the 
assistance of the recognised union or even with 
the help of the Works Committee. 

Factories and Mines 

10.32 Cheches.— The prc.sent statutory provi¬ 
sions for creches take away more than 75 pei 
cent of the registered factories from the purview 
of the Act. .Small and medium sized establish¬ 
ments are likely to come up in future becau.sc 
of the increased importance given to such type 
of establishments by Government in the indus¬ 
trial development programmes. We recom¬ 
mend, therefore, that the statutory limit of 50 
women workers in the Act for provision of 
cheche should be brought down. An employe) 
should be made to provide a creche, even 
though the numlxu of women employed by him 
falls below 50. State Coovernments should be 
allowed to prescribe a lower limit taking into 
account local circumstances. Alternatively, the 
State CJoveinments may make the provision of 
a creche obligatory, whenever there are 20 or 
more eligible children of working mothers to 
avail of this facility. In the case of smaller 
units, we recommend that the State should 
provide creches, as part of its labour welfare 
a<ti\ity. It should be possible in such cases, 
for the States to recover a part of the expendi¬ 
ture on running a creche from the employers 
concerned. At present, creche facilities are not 
extended to women workers employed through 
contractors. It is necessary to amend the law 
so that women workers engaged by contractors 
are also ensured this bencut. In the case of 
contractors who employ women below' the 
minimum number, arrangements similar to 
those for smaller units should be made. While 
MO rigid standards can be laid down in regard 
to creches in the case of the building and 
construction industry, arrangements, like pro- 
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vision of temporary sheds, should be made for 
the use of children of women workers. 

10.33 In a majority of factories and mines 
which provide creches, the standard needs to 
be improved. This is an aspect which could 
be covered by rules and their effective enforce¬ 
ment. The rules should, however, permit local 
variations. 

10.34 Canteens.—The shortcomings brought 
to our notice are; (a) the limit of em¬ 
ployment for a statutory canteen, viz., 250 is 
high; (b) the law requires that establishments 
where employment exceeds the limit have to be 
notified before canteens are opened and this 
notification takes time; and (c) where canteens 
exist, the purpose for which they are set up, 
namely, provision of clean and nutritious food 
to workeis is not fulfilled due to lack of 
attention and supervision. 

10.35 We consider that the present employ¬ 
ment limit for making the employer set up a 
canteen compulsorily should not be disturbed. 
However, wliere, in a unit, there is an estab 
lished demand for a canteen from a majority 
of w'orkers, the employment limit should be 
brought down to 200. The need for notifying 
the establishment should be done away with; 
it should be obligatory on the employers to 
provide canteens automatically as soon as the 
employment exceeds the prescribed limit. 
Workers should be associated with the running 
of canteens. Canteens should, preferably, be 
run by the workers themselves on cooperative 
principles. Wherever canteens are run on co 
operative basis, employers should give subsidies 
in the shape of free accommodation, fuel and 
light, furniture and utensils. Workers should 
be allowed to make credit purchases from the 
canteen and such dues should be recovered 
from their w'ages. Suitable amendments should 
be made in the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 
to permit such deductions. In industries in¬ 
volving operations over a large area, provision 
of mobile canteens should he (onsidered. They 
.should aim at providing at least one balanced 
meal a day, whether in a factory or in a mine. 

10.36 Miscellaneous.—The statutory pro 
visions in regard to sanitation, first-aid boxes, 
washing and bathing, storing and drying of 
clothes, rest shelters, drinking W'ater etc., are 
adequate; no change seems to be called for. 
There is need for ensuring stricter enforcement. 
Non-compliance with these provisions, on many 
occasions, gets ignoied or is treated with a 
measure of indulgence. We recommend that 


habitual non-compliance should attract penal¬ 
ties. 

Plantations 

10.37 The Plantations Labour Act, 1951, is 
applicable to plantations admeasuring not less 
than 10,117 hectares or employing 30 or more 
workers. The majority of plantations are not 
covered by the Act, since 80 per cent of the tea 
plantations and over 90 per cent of the planta¬ 
tions in the Southern States admeasure less than 
the prescribed area. In the matter of provision 
of welfare measures in plantations which arc 
coveted under the Act, the present position, 
except in the case of fairly large-sized estates, 
is not as good as in the case of factoties and 
mines where, as already pointed out, it is un- 
satisfactorv. Our recommendations in respect 
of those employments are equally applicable to 
the plantations covered under the Act and, per¬ 
haps, with greater force. The problem in the 
case of plantations, however, is the extension 
of at least the minimum welfare facilities pres¬ 
cribed in the Act to the vast majority of work¬ 
ers who ate not covered by it. The policy of 
the Government sltould, theicfore. be to extend 
the coverage of the Plantations Labour Act, 
1951 progressively to as many plantations as 
possible. Even as this process continues in a 
phased mannet, it should use its persuasive 
powers to make employers realise that more 
needs to be done in this matter. 

Ports and Docks 

10.38 The Dock Workers (Safety, Health 
and Welfare) Schemes, 1961 contains provi¬ 
sions in regard to basic amenities like 
drinking water, maintenance of latrines and 
urinals, rest shelters and canteens. But, imple¬ 
mentation of the provisions of the Scheme by 
the Port authorities and the Dock Labour 
Boards is inadequate. We recommend that the 
provisiejns of the Scheme relating to welfare 
should be strictly enforced by the Dock Labour 
Boards. These facilities should be extended to 
the large number of casual and contract labour 
employed in ports and docks. All major ports 
employ workers round the clock; there is need 
to extend the canteen facility to night shift 
workers. It should also be extended to workers 
who have to perform their duties in mid-stream. 
Suflicient financial pow'ers should be delegated 
to the managements of all the canteens to ensure 
their smooth running. 

Road Transport 

10.39 The Motoi Transport Workers Act, 
1961 covers only transport undertakings 
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employing 5 or more workers. We considered 
the (piestion of cosering smaller rranspoit 
establishments. lUit the task of supcr- 
\ising implementation of legislation in small 
units is hardly feasible. Also, in units engaging 
lc.ss than live workets, there will be many where 
employer-employee relations are absent. We, 
therefore, do not recommend lowering of the 
limit. The head(|uarters of transport compa 
nies, particularly those handling goods transport, 
are usually located within a small area in the 
several cities from where they operate. Basic 
amenities such as sanitation, first-aid, canteen 
and rest shelters can be provided jointly by all 
the companies. The State Governments should 
persuade employers at such places to mobilise 
their resources to provide such facilities. 


Welfare Officers 

10.10 I'he statutory provisions for the ap 
pointment of a welfare officer in factories, mines 
and plantations, were made to ensure that the 
managements appointed a person exclusively to 
look after the welfare needs of their workers 
and also to help them in discharging their statu- 
t(!ry obligations in respect of welfare measures 
In order to ensure that the welfare amenities^ 
statutory or otherwi.se, are provided and orga 
nised properly, such officers should form part oi 
the aclministration. The management should 
ensure that only such officers are appointed tc 
look after welfare activities as are properly qua 
lificd to hold these posts and have aptitude foi 
welfare work. The Welfare Officer should not 
be made to work as an agency to handle laboui 
disputes on behalf of management. 
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I’able 10.1; Conservancy Arrangements 


Estimated percentage of establishments 


Providing Employing women Where latrines were Providing Where 

and having , - ^ -v water latrines 

separ.atc arr.i ige- Water- Dry type, Other taps near were 
ments for theiir borne, bore type types or latrines properly 

sewer or dry combined screened 

type or type pan types 

^ -»-, , - •' -> scptic- 

Latriues Urinals Latrines Urinals tank type 


1 2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i Cotton Tc.vtiles 

(19(10-111) 

82.6 

.53.4 

67.,5 

34.3 

50.3 

46.3 

3,4 

69.2 

97.8 

2 Printing Presses 

(1965-Cli) 

86 0 

42.0 

80.0 

67.0 

60.0 

37.0 

3.0 

83.0 

100.0 

3 Gl.ass (lOC.a-Gb) 

9i.O 

80.0 

77.0 

86.0 

26.0 

24.0 

50.0 

75.0 

94.0 

•1 Sugar (1962) 

92.0 

63.0 

60.0 

t 

41.0 

59.0 

•• 

66.7 

100.0 

5 Tanning & Leather 
Finishing (19G.‘>-66) • 

94.6 

29-0 

65.0 

20-0 

20 0 

68.0 

12.0 

57.0 

85.0 

6 Coal Mines (1962-63) 

92.1 

63.1 

89.6* 

75.0 

19.6 

60.2 

20.2 

31.2 

98.5 

7 Tea Plantations 

(1961-62) 

4..‘) 

1.3 

0.3 


78.6 

21.4 


85.6 

100 0 

8 Cement (19Gl-(i2'i . 

85.0 

56.0 

79.0 

21.0 

100.0 



100.0 

+ 

♦ 


Non .-Figures within brackets in col. 2 indicate die period (o which the data given in this as well as the subsequen 
tables relate. 

♦Percentage rcl.ites to miuet employing women and providing l.itrmcs/nrinvds. 
t.'Vmong the units providing urinals, none had any women worker on roll. 
i^[ostly screened. 


S. Iiidustry 
No. 
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Table 10.2.1: Washing Facilities 


S. No. Industry 


Estimated per¬ 
centage of 
establishments 
providing 
washing 
facilities. 

Percentage distribution of establishments providing 
facilities, according to type of facility 

Water stored in 
receptacles 

Through wash¬ 
basins with 
taps on stand¬ 
pipes 

Others* 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Cotlon Textiles .... 


69.6 

8.2 

83.8 

8.0 

2 

Printing Presses .... 


69.0 

30.0 

70.0 

•• 

.3 

GI.tss .... 


32.0 

16.0 

45.0 

39.0 

4 

Sugar .... 


69.0 

. . 

100 



Tanning and I.e.ather Finishitig 


66.0 

:')3 0 

29.0 

18.0 

0 

Tea Pl.intations .... 


5 0 


100 Of 

• • 

7 

Cement .... 

• 

100.0 

•• 

100 0 

•• 


•Relate to such arrangements as tubewells etc. 
tin all the estates, taps on stanrl-nipes were provided. 
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Table 10-2.2: 

Bath Rooms 



SI. No. Industry 

Estimated 
percentage 
of establish¬ 
ments provid¬ 
ing bath-room 

Estimated percentage of establishments providing 
bath-rooms* 

___—-—. 

Only for 
men 

Only for 
women 

Separately 
for men 
and women 

Combined 
for men 
and women 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Cotton Textiles 

19.9 

36.3 

3.2 

45.7 

14.8 

2 

Printing Presses 

. 15.0 

95.0 

2.0 

3.0 

•• 

3 

Glass .... 

46.0 

51.1 

5.1 

39.2 

4.6 

4 

Sugar .... 

35.0 

t 

t 

t 

t 

5 

Tanning and Leather Finishing 

25.0 

t 


t 


6 

Coal Mines .... 

49.0 

3.0 


37.0 

60-0 

7 

Cement .... 

48.0 

75.0§ 

. . 

250.0§ 



*Percentage relates to col. 3. 

tOf the sample factories providing bathing facilities, only one employed women workers and it had no separate 
arrangements for them. 

JOf the factories employing women and providing bathing facilities, only about 33% had provided separate bath¬ 
rooms for women workers. 

§Information relates to large units only, fn all the small units providing bath-rooms (25%), they were for men 
only. 
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Table 10.2.3; Cleansing materials and separate washing arrangements for women 


SI. 

No. Industry 

Estimated percent- 

Estimated percentage of csta 

blishments 

nif nis having 
washing facili¬ 
ties and supply¬ 
ing cleansing 
materials* 

Employing 

wonun 

Employing 
women and 
providing 
rate washing 
facilities 
for them 

Wfierc separate 
facilities pro¬ 
vided lor 
woriuia were 
not properly 
screened t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Cotton Textiles .... 

39.15 

53.6 

31.8 

33.7 

2 

Printing Presses 

l!(i.3 

G.O 

2.5.0 

79.0 

3 

Glass .... 

18.9 

50.0 

33.3 

100 0 

4 

Sugar .... 

42.5 

8.0 

* 

t 

5 

Tanning and Leather Finishing 

.57. ti 

20.7 

20.0 

16.0 

6 

Cement .... 

8.).0 

39.0 

16.0 

100.0 


*Pcrccntagc relates to the total number ol' factories in the country. 
tThe percentage relatc.s to factories in col. (5) 

JAmong the factories providing washing facilities and emploving women workers, separate arrangements for such 
workers, duly screened, e.'dsted in only one factory surveyed in Southern India. 
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Table 10.3; Creche Facililies 

Estimated percentage of establishments Percentage of creches deficient in 


•SI. Industry Employing Under statutory Employing Employing Clothes Soap Towel Milk or 


No. 

women 

obligation 

To provide And piovid- 
creche ing 

creche 

women 
nnd not 
ui;<lcr 
si a lu Lory 
obliga¬ 
tion but 
providing 
crcchc 

women 

and 

providiaTg 

crcchc 




refresh¬ 

ment 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 Cotton Textiles 

53. G 

39.0 

8G.2 

3.0 

35.7 

21.0 

11.0 

10.0 

3.0 

2 Printing Prcssits 

G.O 

5.0 


• • 

.. 





3 Chess 

50.0 

8.0 

04.0 

*• 

5.0 

100.0 

50.4 

50.4 

50,4 

■t Sugar 

8.0 

* 

• • 

• • 

• • 





5 Tanning and Leather 










Finishing 

20.7 

t 

•• 

... 

•• 


• • 



6 Coal Mines . 

82.0 

82.0 

5t).0 

.. 

5C.3 

21.8 

9.2 

9.2 

11.0 

7 Tea Plantations 

100.0 

91.3 

73.5 

1.8 

08.9 

92.5 

87.4 

90.1 

54.2 

8 Cement 

39.0 

20.0 

100.0 

+ 

8.0 


,, 

, , 

. , 


Note; — Percentages in col. 4 relate to factories in col. 3 and tlio.se in col. 5 relate to factories in col. 4. 

♦Only one of the factories surveyed in South India employed more than 50 women workers and that too did not 
provide a crcchc. 

tNo unit was under statutory obligation. 

JNcgligible. 
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Table 10.4.1: Rest Shelters 


Estimated percentage of establishments 

^-- ---- K.. _____ 

SI. Industry Employing Employing over 150 workers and Not under Having Where r 

No. more than having obligation rest shelters 

150 r ————■———*--—^—.— - 1 but hav- shelters did no) 

workers Rest sbcl- Canteens Canteens Neither ing rest whether conforn 





ters only 

as well 
as rest 
shelters 

and hence 
no rest 
shelters 

canteens 
nor rest 
shelters 

shelters 

under to pres- 

obligation cribed 
or not standar 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

Cotton textiles 

31-0 

7-4 

56-9 

28-7 

7-0 

1-4 

21-4 

58-2 

2. 

Printing Presses 

3-9 

6-9 

240 

37.9 

31.2 

1.3 

2-5 

42.1 

3. 

Glass .... 

30.6 

13.7 

22.8 

31.0 

32-5 

0.9 

12.1 

38.0 

4. 

Sugar .... 

11.0* 

33.3 


.. 

66.7 

{ 

40.0 

69.0 

5. 

Turning and Leather Finishing 

5.0 

59.0 

.. 

41.0 

.. 

{ 

9.0 

59.0 

6. 

Goal Mines 

71.7 

91.1 

.. 

5.5 

3.4 

70.3 

85.3 

NA 

7. 

Cement .... 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

60.0 

60.0 

87.0 


*Percentage of factories required to provide rest shelters as they employed more than 150 workers and had 
canteens. 

tNone of the factories was under statutory obligation since they were running canteens. 

{Negligible. 

NA—Not available. 
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Table 10.4.2: Canteens 


SI. 

No. 

Industry 




Percentage of 
establishments 
employing more 
than 250 workers 

Percentage of 
establishments 
employing more 
than 250 workers 
and having canteens 

Percentage of 
establishments 
employing 250 < 
less workers bi 
having canteei 

1 

2 




3 

4 

5 

I. 

Cotton Textiles. 




29.8 

87.5 

1.8 

2. 

Printing Presses 




3.0 

8.0 

t 

3. 

Glass 




220 

72-0 

t 

4. 

Sugar 




61.0 

80.0 

t 

5. 

Tanning and Leather Finishing . 




5.0 

81.0 


6 . 

Coal Mines .... 




55.5 

70.5 

14.8 

7. 

Tea Plantations* 




83.4 

15.8 


8. 

Cement .... 

• 

• 

• 

71.0 

100.0 

NA 


Figures in Cols 3 and 4 relate to estates employing 150 or more workers: in Col. 5 to estates employing less than 151 
workers. 

t Negligible. 

NA—Not available. 
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Table 10.4.3: Agency for Punning Canteens and Articles Sold therein 


s. 

No. 

Industry 

Estimated Pc* * * § rccntage of 
Canteens which werf run by 

__ 


Percent¬ 
age of 
estab¬ 
lishment 
which 
sold 
meals 
in ad¬ 
dition 
to tea. 
snacks 
etc. 

Percentages of establis 
ments where articles sold 

._A__ 

Mana¬ 

gements 

Contra¬ 

ctors 

Jointly 

by 

workers 

and 

mana¬ 

gements 

Workers 

Coope¬ 

ratives 

By 

workers 

3 ^ - 

Subsi¬ 

dised 

rates 

No 
proHt, 
no loss 

Marki 

rates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(; 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 

Cotton Te.xtiles 

55.4 

25.6 

3.5 

15.5 


35.7 

34.4 

29.8 

35. 

2. 

Printing Presses 

26.0 

44.0 

19.0 


11.0 

33.3 

48.0 

11.0 

41. 

3. 

Glass ..... 

40.0 

41.0 

15.0 

.. 

4-0 

31.0 

28.0 

49.0 

23. 

4. 

Sugar ..... 

17.0 

67.0 

11.0 

•• 

5.0t 

60.0 

42 0 

16.0 

42. 

5. 

Tanning and Leatlter Finishing 

73.0 

27.0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

77.0 

§ 

§ 


6. 

Coal Mines .... 

77.2 

13.9 

4.3 

4.6 

•• 

38.4 

8,4 

81.4 

10, 

7. 

Tea Plantalions* 

12.0 

61.4 

12,2 


2.5 

21.8 

34.2 

14.6 

51 . 

8. 

Ccmentt .... 

83.0 

17.0 

.. 



33.3 

80.0 

II 



* 11.9% of cauteeni were run by private individuals, 

t Data relate to large units. 

J Run by Workers' Union. 

§ .\rticles sold either at subsidised rates or on a ‘no-profit no-loss’ basis. 
1 ] Prices were fised by canteen raamgitig c.>inmittces. 




Table 10.5: Drinking Water Facilities 


s. 

No. 


Industry' 

Estimated 
Percentage 
of establi¬ 
shments 
where 
drinking 
water 
arrange¬ 
ments 
existed 

Estimated Percentage of establishments where water 
supply arrangement was 

Estimated 
percentag 
of establi¬ 
shments 
making 
arrange¬ 
ments for 
cool wate 
in summt 

( 

Refriger¬ 

ated 

water/ 

water 

coolers 

Earthen 
Pitchers 
and 
buckets 
drums etc. 

Tube- Taps 

wells or 
hand 
pump 

Combina¬ 
tion of one 
or more 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

Cotton Textiles . 


82.9 

6.1 

52.2 

9.0 

32.7 


63.4 

2. 

Printing Presses 


98.8 


52.5 

1.5 

21.7 

24.4 

79.8 

3. 

Glass 


100.0 


9.8 

3.2 

40.7 

46.3 

63.8 

4. 

Sugar 

. 

100.0 

3.9 

19.2 

49.2 

27.7 

•• 

65.5 

5. 

Tanning and Leather Finishing . 

100.0 

• • 

42.1 

7.3 

21.5 

29.1 

54.5 

6. 

Coal Mines 


98.3 


29.3 

35.0 

35.7 


52.0 

7. 

Tea Plantations* 

. 

83.5 

.. 

60.2 

11.4 

10.3 

18.1 

3.5 

8. 

Cement 

. 

100.0 

t 

45.9 

•• 

54.1 

•• 

56.0 


*The arrangement was to supply liquid tea in place of water and through paniwalas (others). 

fAll large factories which had special arrangements for summer months were providing refrigerated water or were keepii 
coolers or other such devices. 
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Table 10.6: Seats for Workers 

Percentage of Factories 


Industry Providing seats 

1 2 3 

1. Cotton Textiles .......... 15 

2. Printing Presses .......... 92 

3. Glass ............ 48 

'1- Sugar. 30 

5. Tanning and t eather Finishing ........ 28 

6. Cement ............ 80 
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Table 10.7: Estimated Percentage of Factories Employing Labour or Welfare Officers 


SI. 

No. 

Industry 



Percentage of factories employing 
500 or more workers 

Percentage of factories employ 
500 or more workers and ha' 
Welfare Officer* 

1 

2 



3 

4 

1. 

Cotton Textiles .... 



24.8 

87.1 

2. 

Printing Presses .... 



1.4 

80.0 

3. 

Glass ..... 



9.0 

100.0 

4. 

Sugar ..... 



58..5 

98.2 

5. 

Tanning and Leather Finishing . 



2.0 

100.0 

6. 

Coal Mines .... 



35.1 

87.6 

7. 

Tea Plantations 



72.4t 

7.2 

8. 

Cement ..... 

• 


56.0 

85.0 


* Percentage of factoriei in col. (4) relate to col (3). 
t Percentage of estates employing 300 or more workers. 








CHAPTER 11 


LABOUR WELFARE—II 


We now proceed to consider welfare ameni¬ 
ties outside the precincts of the establishment 
These fall into broadly four categories: (a) 
medical, (b) educational, (c) recreational and 
(d) other amenities. All these facilities are non- 
statutory, except in the case of plantations where 
provision of some of them is obligatory on the 
employer. 

F.'tcii.iiiES Prior io Independence 

11.1 While some of the facilities listed in the 
introductory paragraph were provided by emp¬ 
loyers in townships specially built up for workers 
and in certain centres of industrial importance, 
their scale was not so significant as to attract 
attention. The Rege Committee reported that 
it was not until the outbreak of the Second 
World War that the Government of India and 
the State Governments realised the need for 
adoption of welfare measures as a means to 
increase the workers’ efficiency and boost their 
morale. The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Organisation sponsored by the Central Govern¬ 
ment had just begun its work. The States had 
taken steps to encourage the starting of cost- 
price grain .shops and cooperative societies in 
industrial establishments as part of their con¬ 
tribution to the w'ar effort. Besides, three Pro¬ 
vincial Governments had organised welfare cen¬ 
tres the activities of which are described below. 

(i) Bombay: Model Welfare Centres were 
organised for the first time in 1930 at 27 places. 
The centres were classified according to the 
range of their activities. Outdoor games were 
available in all of them. Indoor recreation and 
educational activities, ordinary and circulating 
libraries and dispensaries were added on ac¬ 
cording to the importance of the area where a 
centre was located. A full-fledged welfare centre 
provided a nursery school for children, a 
women’s section running literacy, sewing and 
embroidery classes, suitable games (outdoor and 
indoor) and a gymnasium for men, and separate 
arrangements for water taps and shower-baths 
for men and women; radio programmes and 
monthly cinema shows also formed a part of its 
activity. 

(ii) United Provinces: Welfare centres of three 
types, with varying activities, had been set up 
in 28 places. The facilities available to workers 
in these centres were similar to those in Bom¬ 
bay. Occasionally, the centres arranged baby 


shows, music parties and mushairas. 

(iii) Bengal: Fhe Government was runnini 
41 welfare centres, besides giving grants to pri 
vale organisations to look after a part of th 
labour welfare work. The main activities a 
the centres were conducting of literacy classe 
and indoor and outdoor games. A gymnasiun 
was available in some, whereas radio, grama 
phone records, cinema shows and similar recre 
ational facilities were more common. 

11.2. The employers in general looked upoi 
welfare work as fruitless and barren, thougl 
some of them indeed had done pioneering work 
We record, in brief, the welfare facilities whicl 
were available in some .selected industries ii 
those days. 

(i) Factories: Prior to the medical facilitie 
provided through the Employees’ State Insur 
ance ('orporation, cement factories, sugar facto 
ries, some large tanneries and several units ii 
the textile industry, had their own arrangement 
for treatment of workers. Some units in thi 
glass industry had arranged with local practi 
tioners for help in case of need. Small sizi 
tanneries, bidi works, and printing presses hai 
no arrangements worth the name. For educa 
tional facilities, all industrial units looked t( 
local authorities, with the exception of somi 
cement factories, large tanneries, fair-sized suga 
mills and textile units located in smaller centres 
Adult education also was not much in evidence 
Outdoor and indoor games were provided b"^ 
some units in the textile industry. Cemen 
factories and large-sized tanneries provided i 
room for indoor games. In other industries, nc 
.such facility was available. Because of exigen 
cics of war, cheap grain-shops had been pro 
vided in several units of the textile and cemeni 
industries and also in some large-sized tanneries 
but were not to be found in others. Other acti 
vities like cooperative societies and mutual bene 
fit societies were restricted to large units in the 
textile and cement industries. The general im 
pression formed by the Rege Committee wa; 
that the cement industry provided, by far, th< 
best welfare facilities judged by the then pre 
vailing standards. 

(ii) Mines: Only a few big mines had hospi 
tals; others had dispensaries where the level ol 
dispensing left much to be desired. In general 
the arrangement for medical relief was inade 
quate. Despite efforts, malaria continued tc 
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take a heavy toll. Arrangements for education 
of workers’ children were meagre; no adult 
education classes existed. Recreational and cul¬ 
tural activities were sponsored only in some 
mines. Cheap grain shops had been opened by 
several employers as a war-time necessity. Work¬ 
ers generally purchased their requirements from 
bazars or ‘hats, which were held in the vicinity 
of the localities where they stayed, twice or four 
times a week. 

(iii) Plantations-. The extent of welfare work 
in plantations was dependent on their size. 
Many large plantations had arrangements for 
looking after the workers’ health. There was 
no provision for education beyond the primary 
stage, nor was there any demand for it. Such 
recreational facilities as were there were mostly 
for the use of the supervisory staff. Even those 
made a poor showing compared to what was 
available in the exclusive clubs for selected 
supervisory staff in many plantation areas, par¬ 
ticularly in the North East. Cheap grainshops, 
however, were established during the war years. 

Employers’ Associations 

11.3. Responsibility for organising welfare 
work for mills run by their members was accep¬ 
ted by some employers’ organisations: the Indian 
Jute Mills Association and the Bombay Mill 
owners’ Association were instances in point. 
They organised activities in working class loca¬ 
lities with the object of providing recreation for 
the workers. The emphasis was on outdoor 
games such as volley ball, badminton 
and wrestling. Dramas and song recitals were 
arranged on holidays. The Indian Jute Mills 
Association provided indoor attractions too; 
classes were conducted during working hours 
for workers’ children; Women’s Corners where 
baby shows were held and milk distributed free 
to mothers and children were also a part of this 
activity. 

Workers’ Organisations 

11.4. The Rege Committee reported on the 
activities of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association (TLA), the railwaymen’s unions and 
the Mazdoor Sabha of Kanpur. The TLA spent 
a fair share of its income on welfare activities 
which included day and night schools, a resi¬ 
dential boarding house for working class girls, 
study homes for boys, reading rooms and libra¬ 
ries, physical culture centres, etc. Some rail¬ 
waymen’s unions had organised cooperative 
societies and set apart various kinds of funds 
for providing specific assistance such as legal 
defence, death and retirement benefits, unemp¬ 
loyment and sickness benefits, and life insurance. 


The Mazdoor Sabha of Kanpur maintained ; 
reading room, a library and also a dispensar' 
for workers. There were a few other union 
which carried on incidental welfare activities 
The main handicap which prevented the tradi 
unions from taking up this activity was lack o 
funds. 

Assessment of Poucies: 1946-66 

11-fi- It is against this background of welfan 
activities in their totality prior to Independeno 
that we have to view the policies since 1946 
Welfare of coal and mica miners was mentionec 
in the 1946 Programme as needing particula; 
attention, though in the broader concept oi 
welfare as explained earlier, many other indus 
trial workers were also sought to be covered 
Funds for welfare of workers in these industriei 
had started being built up. Diverting a part oi 
these for housing, also an element of welfare 
was under consideration. 

Plan Policies 

11.6. Not much emphasis had been laid or 
labour welfare under the First Plan: the wel 
fare needs of urban workers were assumed to be 
adequately met by the then prevailing State 
Government schemes and of workers in 
mines statutory arrangements. As for plan^ 
tation labour, the Plan sought to lay 
down priorities in welfare. It put health, hous 
ing and education in one group and recom¬ 
mended that when one or the other of these 
was adequate on any estate, attention should be 
concentrated on other items which were below 
standard. In the case of small plantations, wel¬ 
fare facilities, according to the Plan, were to 
be the responsibility of a group of plantations. 
The Second Plan made a significant statement 
on the principles which should govern labour 
welfare. It suggested the constitution of a wel¬ 
fare fund for manganese mining similar to the 
Coal and Mica Mines Welfare Funds, and the 
creation of similar funds, either by the appro¬ 
priate Government or the employers, for other 
industries. The employers’ responsibility in this 
regard was emphasised and the suggestion made 
in the earlier Plan for pooling of the resources 
of small planters was made applicable to all 
small employers. The Third Plan made no 
specific reference to welfare, but stressed that 
for improving work efficiency, welfare within 
the establishment should be ensured. This 
was in line with the emphasis in that Plan on 
reorientation of labour policy with accent 
on efficiency. As a part of this reoriented policy, 
cooperative activity was to be intensified as a 
labour welfare measure. 
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11.7. In pursuance of policies initiated in the 
Plans, a welfare fund for manganese mines was 
sought to be created. Several attempts were 
made to select industries in the Central sphere 
for constituting welfare funds, but no progress 
was possible because of other stresses and strains 
on the economy. Some States passed legislation 
for constituting a welfare fund out of the fines 
imposed by employers, unclaimed wages and the 
like. These attempts were successfully challeng¬ 
ed in the Court by the employers, and for some 
time, alternative arrangements had to be made 
for running the welfare activities. Several State 
Plans made provision for labour welfare, but all 
these did not amount to much even as the 
Plan schemes were formulated. Their content 
was diluted further during the course of imple¬ 
mentation. 

Present Position 

11.8. (i) Central Government: An experi¬ 
mental scheme to finance non-statutory welfare 
activities in industrial undertakings owned and 
controlled by the Government of India was 
initiated in 1946. The scheme, however, did not 
cover railway establishments and major ports. 
A fund, built up from voluntary contributions 
of the workers, government grants, receipts from 
fines, rebates from contractors, profits of can¬ 
teens and yields from cinema shows and other 
entertainment, was constituted to finance wel¬ 
fare activities envisaged in the scheme. These 
moneys are being utilised for indoor and out¬ 
door games, establishing reading rooms and lib¬ 
raries, and celebration of special festivals. Apart 
from this scheme, the Government of India has 
also instituted special welfare funds for certain 
minerals; these merit separate discussion. 

(ii) State Governments: State Governments 
and Union Territories run welfare centres with 
the object of providing educational, recreational 
and other welfare facilities for workers. A state¬ 
ment showing the number of such centres and 
the activities undertaken by them is annexed. 
These apart, a statutory fund was created for 
financing welfare measures for plantation work¬ 
ers in Assam under the Assam Plantation Emp¬ 
loyees’ Welfare Fund Act, 1959. The fund, 
which was constituted out of fines realised from 
employees, grants from the Central/State Gov¬ 
ernments and the Tea Board, as also unclaimed 
wages or forfeited sums in the provident fund 
accounts and donations, is utilised for activities 
authorised by a Board of Trustees on which 
labour is represented. Among the activities are 
adult education and literacy drives, maintain¬ 


ing community and social education centre; 
organising games and sports, excursions, tour; 
running holiday homes, providing training ii 
subsidiary occupations and home industries fo 
women and unemployed persons, and also coi 
porate activities of a social nature. In the cas 
of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjal 
the labour welfare centres are administered b 
Welfare Boards created under (i) the Bomba 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 (as amende 
after the Supreme Court judgementjS (ii) th 
Mysore Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1965, an 
(iii) the Punjab Labour Welfare Fund Act, 196: 

(iii) Employers: There has been growin 
appreciation on the part of employers of th 
utility of welfare work. With the gradual extei 
sion of the Employees’ State Insurance Schem; 
medical aid as an element of welfare has bee 
declining in importance, and so has educatio 
because of the entry of the State into the fieh 
While this is the general picture, we propose t 
di.scuss the progress in each item of welfai 
separately for factories, mines, plantations an 
other employments. It should be noted, hoi 
ever, that in regard to mines, the provision < 
these facilities is being undertaken by the we 
fare fund organisations. For plantations, th 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951, makes certai 
welfare facilities obligatory on the einployer 
In that sense, welfare work done in mines an 
plantations is not voluntary. 

Factories 

11.9 (a) Medical: Medical facilities in varyir 
degrees are provided by large undertaking, eith( 
in their own hospitals or by arrangement wil 
well-established medical institutions, suppleme 
ting those available under the ESIS. 

(b) Education: Except in a few large unde 
takings, no attempt has been made to provh 
educational facilities for workers’ children. I 
variably, every exclusive industrial townsh 
provides suitable educational facilities. Son 
townships have taken on the responsibility 
running secondary schools and colleges. ^ Alt( 
natively, transport is provided for workers’ chil 
ren to attend institutions which are situat( 
away from the residence, but within reasonab 
distance. Where factories are located in a ci 
or town which has educational institutions ri 
by the State, local bodies and private instil 
tions, the most which an employer is expecti 
to do is to provide the workers’ children wi 
scholarships, text books and other education 
material. The more enlightened among tl 


'Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company V. the State of Bombay, 1958, S. G. R., 1122. 
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employers have accepted this burden. Instances 
are not entirely unknown of employers in the 
organised industries making arrangements for 
the education of the workers’ children in coope¬ 
ration with the State or local institutions. 

(c) Recreation: In the large establishments, 
increasing attention has been paid to recreatio¬ 
nal activities as a means of healthy diversion to 
workers. Employers recognise that the mono¬ 
tony of a worker’s life has to be relieved, as it 
has a sapping effect on his work. Some estab¬ 
lishments bear the capital cost of construction 
of buildings designed for recreation and the cost 
of sports material and also make available grants- 
in-aid to meet day-to-day recurring costs; others 
give grants on a matching basis. The scale of 
facilities offered varies from employer to emp¬ 
loyer and from project to project. The estab¬ 
lishments that provide such amenities have 
been taking pride in the fact that their workers 
have received recognition in sports and cultu¬ 
ral activities organised at the State and national 
levels. Cash awards are offered to workers who 
are outstanding in the field of sports or to those 
of their family members who excel in cultural 
performances. Progressive employers have evin¬ 
ced varying degrees of interest in this aspect of 
labour welfare depending upon their capacity 
to pay, the importance they attach to recreation, 
and the interest which their workers take in 
the concerned activities. 

Mines 

11.10. (a) Medical: Elaborate arrangements 
have been made for medical facilities to workers 
employed in collieries by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Organisation through a net-work 
of hospitals and dispensaries, including Ayurve¬ 
dic dispensaries. The Fund also gives grants- 
in aid to dispensaries set up by colliery owners. 
Arrangements have been made for treatment of 
cancer, T.B. and other malignant diseases. The 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation, 
too, has made similar arrangements, though on 
a smaller scale. The Iron Ore Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund is expected to operate in similar 
fashion in respect of its beneficiaries. 

(b) Education: Educational facilities have 
largely been provided by the State Governments 
or local bodies, the Coal/Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Funds and some progressive employers. 
Assistance to miners’ children is given in the 
form of scholarships, book aid, and other facili¬ 
ties which are considered necessary locally. 
Though the activities are financed through a 


fund which is collected from mines, both larj 
and small, welfare of workers in smaller min 
is neglected. In non-coal mines, except in 
very few large undertakings, little has be< 
done to supplement the efforts of State Go 
ernments or local bodies in this regard. 

(c) Recreation: Large scale undertakings i 
coal and non-coal mines have given due impoi 
ance to the provision of recreational facilitit 
Workers in small coal mines have suffered fro 
neglect: in mines other than coal, the positic 
is worse still. Employers with large factoi 
establishments have what are known as ‘capth 
mines’; the coal or limestone mines of a ste 
plant are an instance in point. In the same w: 
as workers in smaller mines are left out in ma 
ters of welfare as compared to those in biggi 
ones, factory employees in these units get 
favoured treatment as compared with minei 
During our observational tours, this preferenti 
treatment was repeatedly brought to our notii 
at many places. 

Plantations 

11.11 (a) Medical: The Plantations Laboi 
Act, 19,51 lays down that every plantation “the: 
shall be provided and maintained so as to I 
readily available such medical facilities for tl 
workers (and their families) as may be prescribe 
by the State Government”. The Act furthi 
lays down that “if in any plantation medic 
facilities are not provided and maintained ; 
required, the Chief Inspector (of Plantation 
may cause to be provided and maintained ther 
in such medical facilities and recover the co 
thereof from the defaulting employers.”* Whi 
this is the legal requirement, according to tl 
CLW, wide disparities exist even within tl 
same region in the actual provision of medic 
facilities. We came across in the Assam Valh 
and in some large plantations in the Sout 
some of the best hospitals for workers, equippe 
with research facilities to understand the ai 
ments peculiar to the region. However, sma 
coffee and rubber plantations in Mysore ar 
Kerala States, as also small tea plantations i 
the North, find it difficult to look after tl 
health of their workers. The Act and the rul 
framed under it lay down the type of hospital 
their bed-strength and the number of medic 
and para-medical staff to run them; but tl 
nature of the medical facilities to be provide 
has been left to the State Governments. Utili 
ing these powers, three plantation States, namel 
West Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Assam have la; 


•Evidence shows that this corrective was rarely exercised, not because there was no case cf default on the part of the estai 
but because of inadequacy of staff at the disposal of the Government and disinclination to proceed against employers. 
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down detailed rules even for prescription of 
drugs and medicines, but the non-observance of 
these rules is a matter of general complaint. 

(b) Education: Education for workers’ child¬ 
ren between the ages of 6—12, in any plantation 
where the number of such children exceeds 
twenty five, is to be provided free by the emplo¬ 
yers under the Act. State Governments have 
been empowered to make rules specifying the 
manner and standard of educational facilities to 
be provided by the employer for these children. 
Although the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, was 
made effective in 1954, only four State Govern¬ 
ments have enforced the rules relating to statu¬ 
tory provision of free educational facilities. 
These States are Assam, West Bengal, Mysore 
and Kerala. In Tamil Nadu, Bihar, U.P. and 
Tripura, the rules have not been enforced so 
far. Even where they have been, workers are 
dissatisfied with the amenities provided. The 
Government of Assam has, in fact, taken over 
the management of educational facilities in 
some areas from the employers because of 
persistent complaints from the workers that the 
facilities provided are not adequate. On the 
other hand, in addition to the statutory obliga¬ 
tion on the employers, the Tea, Coffee and 
Rubber Boards offer a limited number of 
merit or merit-cum-need scholarships to the 
children of workers. Employees of larger 
estates in general enjoy an advantage over 
others in this respect. 

(c) Recreation: Though the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951 makes it statutorily binding 
on employers to provide recreational facilities to 
workers, only four out of the eight plantation 
States have so far enforced the rules in this res¬ 
pect; Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
Mysore have yet to enforce them. The emplo¬ 
yers complain that the workers do not avail 
themselves of the amenities provided and the 
workers maintain that the scale of facilities 
available is very inadequate. 

Railways 

11.12 The Labour Welfare Organisation in 
the Railways has taken up education as one of 
its important activities. It runs 744 schools (47 
high/higher secondary, 26 middle and 671 pri¬ 
mary) and two intermediate colleges. Subsi¬ 
dised hostels, for children of employees earning 
upto Rs. 349 per month, 13 in all, are spread 
all over India. The Staff Benefit Fund offers 
help, in cash and kind, to employees in distress, 
administers schemes for sickness relief, child 
welfare, and education of the staff and their 
children, and also arranges recreationed facili¬ 
ties. Twenty six co-operative credit societies. 


426 consumer cooperative societies, 416 fair pric 
shops and twenty one cooperative housin 
societies were in existence in 1967-68. Th 
Railways run 95 well-equipped hospitals, 54 
health units, 67 chest clinics, 65 dental clinic 
22 homoeopathic dispensaries and 164 maternit 
centres. New hospital and health units ai 
opened when needed. Doctors are sent fc 
training in various sp)ecialities to render bettt 
service to employees. Benefits of the holida 
homes built by the Railway Administration fc 
its employees in various parts of the counti 
are freely availed of travel passes to which th 
employees are entitled making this possibL 
The Railways take keen interest in spottin 
talent for sports. Employees who take part i 
the more sophisticated of such activities do nc 
come from the rank and file, but in quite 
few other games railwaymen have made a marl 
And such performance is always appreciated 

Posts and Telegraphs 

11.13 For the benefit of the employees of th 
Department, a Welfare Fund was set up in 196i 
61. The fund gives distress relief in cases ( 
death and protracted illness. Arrangemen 
have been made with hospitals for treatment ( 
staff members. The Department has schemi 
for award of scholarships, to children an 
dependants of employees whose monthly ps 
does not exceed Rs. 425 for technical and noi 
technical education. Some co-operative cred 
societies are also functioning. 

Ports and Docks 

11.14 All the major ports and docks maintai 
qualified staff in their hospitals/dispensarie 
Medical facilities have been made available i 
the residential localities of workers. Schola 
ships are awarded to the children of worker 
Consumers’ cooperative stores and co-operath 
credit societies are functioning in many docl 
yards. 

Activities of Workers’ Organisations 

11.15 In addition to the Textile Labor 
Association, Ahmedabad (TLA), the activitii 
of which have been described in para 11.4, othi 
workers’ organisations are also now taking ii 
terest in this asp>ect of workers’ life outside tl 
factory. The TLA itself has expanded its woi 
with a view to encouraging the spirit of sel 
help and cooperation among workers’ familie 
Thrift is being encouraged by providing ban 
ing facilities. Training is arranged in altern 
tive occupations to provide continuity « 
employment. During our observation visits, v 
noticed similar work being done in the plant 
tions in the Nilgiris by the Nilgiris Distrr 
Estate Workers’ Union. Education/cultur: 
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programmes are increasingly becoming a part 
of the activities of well-organised unions. It 
could l)e said, as a general observation, that 
fa( ilities sponsored by a union make a better 
appeal to workers than those made available 
through Government or employers. 

Statutory Welfare Funds 

11.16 (i) Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund .— 
The Fund was constituted in 1944 through levy 
of a cess on coal. Welfare measures undertaken 
by the Fund in coalfields comprise medical, 
educational, housing and drinking water facili¬ 
ties. Two well-equipped central hospitals have 
been established with all modern facilities for 
specialised treatment. One more central hospi¬ 
tal is under construction. By 1967, eleven regio¬ 
nal hospitals were functioning for the treatment 
of simple cases requiring hospitalisation. Several 
dispensaries, mobile medical units and mater¬ 
nity and child welfare centres are also function¬ 
ing. Besides these, beds have been reserved by 
the Fund in medical institutions run by State 
Governments and other agencies. Adult educa¬ 
tion and feeder adult education centres are nm 
in many coalfields. Scholarships are awarded 
for general and technical education of miners’ 
children. Besides tuition fees, grants-in-aid are 
paid to schools. For miners whose children are 
reading in schools away from their residence, a 
children’s education allowance is given. Recre¬ 
ation facilities are provided in a number of 
Miners’ Institutes. Twelve wholesale coopera¬ 
tive stores, 377 primary stores and 197 credit 
societies have been organised by the Fund till 
1967. Financial assistance, at prescribed rates, 
is given under the Coal Mines Fatal and Serious 
Accidents Benefit Scheme in cases of death and 
permanent disability due to accidents in coal 
mines. Several holiday homes are being run. 
Tours are organised to different parts of the 
country to enlarge the outlook of workers on 
current developments. Sports meets are also 
a part of the activities. 

(ii) Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund .—^The 
Fund was constituted in 1946 and is financed 
through levy of a cess. The Fund had estab¬ 
lished till 1967, seven hospitals, thirty four dis¬ 
pensaries, eight mobile medical units and seven¬ 
teen maternity and child welfare centres. It 
has also set up nine multi-purpose institutes, 
eight community centres, nine women’s welfare 
centres, twelve primary schools, twelve feeder 
centres, seven boarding homes/hostels, four 
mobile cinema units and eighty five radio 
centres. Workers’ children are provided with 
mid-day meals, milk, snacks, stationery articles, 
and also grants for scholarships and tuition 
fees. 

19—1 MS/Nr:L/G9 


(iii) Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Fund- 
The Fund was constituted through the Iro 
Ore Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 196 
which was brought into force in October, 196! 
It is financed through levy of a cess on iron on 
A small hospital and two mobile ambulanci 
cum-medical units and two mobile dispensaru 
had been established by 1967. Some more inst 
tiitions are in the process of being set up. Bed 
have been reserved in T.B. hospitals run b 
State Governments and other agencies. Scholai 
ships are granted to school-going children c 
Workers. A number of multi-purpose institute 
have been set up. A holiday home is run fo 
providing recreational facilities. Excursior 
CMOT-study tours are also arranged. 

Fair Price Shops 

11.17 There has been admittedly an increa* 
in prices of consumer goods over the perioi 
under review, and particularly since 196f 
The increase has been more marked in th 
ca.se of food articles. The main cause o 
discontent among industrial workers in recen 
years has been the price rise and the inabilit 
of the employer or Government to provid. 
adeq^uate relief against it. The Indian Labou 
Conference recommended in 1962 the settin] 
up of consumer cooperative stores in all in 
dustrial establishments employing 300 or mor 
workers. Under the scheme, which is voluntary 
assistance from employers was to be in tb 
form of (i) participation in share capital, (ii 
provision of loan for working capital and (iii 
grant of managerial subsidy. Apart from these 
the employers undertook to arrange accom 
modation for stores, free of rent or at nomina 
rent, and give other facilities such as frei 
supply of furniture and electricity. Since ade 
quate progress has not been made in the settin| 
up such shops. Government is intending to en 
act suitable legislation for the purpose. 

Recommendations 

Our Approach 

11.18 Since the days when the Rege Com 
mittee expressed dissatisfaction about the rang* 
and content of labour welfare, some component! 
of welfare have been written into the law ol 
the land; for others, persuasion has worked; 
and in case of still others, a combination oi 
various factors has brought benefits to workers 
A large area, however, is yet to be covered. 
There are two distinct views on wmrkers’ wel 
fare: (i) Welfare is something which is personal 
to workers; the State should not have anything 
to do with it. W’orkers should be allowed to 
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argain collectively with the employer for such 
icilities as they need, (ii) This country has 
ot reached a stage where welfare could be left 
itirely as a matter to be settled between an 
mployer and his worker. We apprehend that 
: even the minimum facilities are left to col- 
;ctive bargaining, standards are not likely to 
e uniform, nor will the facilities reach less 
rganised workers. We do not yet find our- 
dves in a position where society can take on 
ame of these activities as in several developed 
ountries. We, therefore, suggest (i) that 
acilities which have been written into the law 
tiould be implemented so as to conform to 
hie spirit of the legislation and (ii) that Gov- 
rnment should, if the need arises, bring in 
lew legislation consistent with the general 
pproach that persuasion is always the best 
lolicy. It is in this light that the recom- 
lendations which we make for different sectors 
f employment should be viewed. 

11.19 Factories.—Compulsions of balanced 
egional development require that industries 
hould be dispersed over a wide area. While 
sveral big factories have made arrangements 
or medical treatment for their workers, very 
ittle of it is seen in smaller units. In areas 
diere small units are concentrated, the em- 
iloyers should come together to provide such 
reatment jointly. With the extension in the 
overage of the E.S.I.S., however, this will be 
lut a passing phase. We, therefore, do not 
nvisage legislation for the purpose. Periodic 
nedical examination of workers to facilitate 
imely diagnosis and treatment of occupational 
liseases, should be a charge on the employer, 
tor non-occupational diseases, the Employees 
Itate Insurance Corporation should assume the 
esponsibility. We do not visualise the setting 
ip of convalescent homes, sanatoria and health 
esorts and the like for workers in the near 
uture nor is there any demand for them at 
uesent from the workers. But these must 
emain as goals to be achieved, albeit distant. 
Lven where factories are located in out of the 
vay places, primary education is the responsi- 
)ility of the State' as a part of Government 
)olicy. To encourage employers to open 
chools in such areas, they should be exempted 
rom the levy of the education cess or, where 
t is collected, given rebate to the extent that 
chools run by them reach the prescribed 
tandard. Apart from the facilities available 
aider the merit scholarship schemes, employers 
hould, cither after consulting unions or with 
he active help of unions, undertake to provide 
cholarships to deserving children of their 
vorkers. Since schools are meant primarily for 
he benefit of workers’ children, unions should. 


participate actively in their efficient running. 
Welfare centres run by the Government in 
predominantly working class areas should 
arrange for some schooling. I he standards in 
these schools should be improved and a ntunber 
of new schools set up. We feel that recreation¬ 
al facilities should be left to evolve in the 
natural course. There has been sufficient pro¬ 
gress in this matter to hope that workers 
will press for satisfaction of their legitimate 
needs and, to the extent of their capacity, em¬ 
ployers will accept the burdens agreed to 
between them and their workers’ representa¬ 
tives. 

11.20 Mines.—The Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund was set up two decades ago. It 
has been utilised well in spite of administrative 
and financial difficulties which are unavoidable 
in all welfare measures of this type. Such 
funds have been set up in mica and iron ore 
mines and proposals in respect of manganese 
and limestone and dolomite mines are under 
consideration of the Government. Facilities 
offered by these Funds are available only to 
those workers who are engaged in extracting 
the minerals for which the funds are consti¬ 
tuted. During the course of our observation 
visits we were told that though there would be 
limits to improving working conditions in 
mines, living conditions offered much scope for 
improvement. In this respect the Funds could 
achieve a fair measure of success through the 
active cooperation of the workers themselves 
and their unions. We believe that the responsi 
bility for seeking this cooperation will rest 
with the Fund. To the extent the trade union 
response is inadequate, the utility of the work 
of the Fund would be open to question. 

11.21 The Chief Medical Superintendent of 
the Central Hospital for Mines at Asansol 
drew our attention to the pitiable condition 
of miners, especially women, many of whom 
suffered from lung diseases. The prevalence of 
the disease could be checked if arrangements 
for proper and regular examination are made. 
With its present staff and resources, the hospi¬ 
tal could not take on this work; some other 
arrangements to supplement their effort would 
be required. It has been reported to us that 
the basic requirement was a periodic medical 
check-up of the workers which may not be 
feasible within the financial and other resources 
available. We consider that this is a short-term 
view. If the check-up reveals some ailment 
this will be both to the good of the beneficiary 
and of the Fund. Periodic medical check-up, 
we feel, should be a part of the Funds’ activity. 
We recommend that the essential apparatus 



tor detecling and curing the disease should be 
made available through more liberal allotment 
of funds. 

11.22 The CLW has recommended: 

A General Mine Labour Welfare Fund be 
treated which will undertake welfare activi¬ 
ties in respect of workers in all mines. The 
medical facilities arranged by this new Fund 
should include maternity, ante-natal and post¬ 
natal care, child welfare, family planning, 
prevention and control of diseases prevalent 
in or associated with the type of working 
situation and living environments as also 
emergency medical care. Educational facili¬ 
ties provided by the Fund should be organis¬ 
ed on the same lines as in the case of the 
Goal Mines Labour Welfare Fund. Since 
primary education is free in almost all the 
States, the Fund should be given grants by 
the State Governments wherever it arranges 
primary education. The type of recreation¬ 
al facilities including the arrangement for 
excursion tours, which are provided by the 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund, should be 
arranged by the new fund. Finances for the 
General Mine Labour Welfare Fund will be 
arranged on the same lines on which finan¬ 
ces are found for the existing statutory wel¬ 
fare funds, that is, by the levy of a cess. 

11.23 While we generally agree with these 
recommendations, our preference would be to 
tackle each mineral .separately. This is because 
there are certain minerals in wdiich the setting 
up of funds is already under examination of 
GoverniJicnt. The present recommendation 
should not delay the setting up of these funds. 
Where a cess is collected, it is the responsibility 
of the Government to ensure that it is utilised 
only for labour welfare work. We would also 
suggest that to avoid duplication of effort in 
the same area, all the Funds so created should 
have an arrangement which permits pooling of 
facilities. 

1 1.24 It has been brought to our notice that 
mine owmers practise discrimination as between 
persons recruited for W'ork from distress areas 
through the Gorakpur Labour Organisation 
(GLO) and those recruited locally. This 
discrimination is allegedly of two types. Work¬ 
ers recruited through the GLO are treated 


differently from others engaged locally i 
matters such as hostels, food and right t 
organise. They are given some facilities a 
the place of work and at the time of termini 
tion of their short-term contract. These ar 
denied to others. We disapprove of an 
discrimination based on the source of recrui 
ment. Once in employment, all workers shoul 
be treated on par. No distinction of any soi 
or control should be exercised and they shoul 
become part and parcel of the labour force a 
soon as they join the mine. Hostel facilitie 
where made available, should be open to a 
workers, not only in principle but also i 
practice, and so should be the right to organis< 
I’he system of repatriation after eleven montf 
of service should be abolished and they shoul 
be in a position to return to the employer wh 
gives them leave, as a matter of right. Sue 
leave, within limits to be prescribed, shoul 
not be construed as break in service. 

11.25 Plantations.—We have already referre 
to the differerne in the standard of medic: 
facilities available on plantations. Where tt 
standards are poor, all round improvement 
needed in the provision of medical personne 
para-medical personnel and the standard ( 
hospital/dispensary arrangementsh Absence ( 
adequate arrangements for domiciliary c 
specialised treatment is reported in almost a 
estates. This assumes special importance i 
the State of West Bengal and Assam where tf 
incidence of T.B. and leprosy is reported to I 
high amongst plantation workers and the 
families. In order to ensure that hospitals ai 
properly equipped and disparity in the stani 
ards of medical facilities available to worke 
is reduced, the State Governments should pre 
cribc a list of medicines, drugs and equipmei 
for the hospitals. Suitable arrangements f( 
detection and treatment of occupation 
diseases is another requirement which needs i 
Ire met. Priority should also be given i 
family planning programmes. Provision i 
educational facilities is a statutory obligatic 
on the employers. The State Governmen 
should ensure that these are provided accordir 
to the scale. The commodity boards shoul 
also evolve schemes for the provision of reli< 
to w'orkers in cases of distress and prolongc 
illness. The provision of minimum recreatio 
al facilities should be undertaken by tl 
Statutory Labour Welfare Boards, the creatic 
of which has been recommended by us.“ 


^We noticed in a small area in Assam four well-equipped hospitals, two belonging to public sector units and the other t 
to the private sector. A fifth one is being planned by the State Government for its industrial employees. With so 
understanding on the part of all concerned, this multiplication of effort, which may lead to under-utilisation of medi 
personnel, could have been avoided. 

*See Para 11 ‘27 
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Ports and Dockyards 

11.26 A substantial percentage of the total 
labour force in ports consists of casual and 
contract workers who are not eligible for the 
welfare measures undertaken by the Port 
Trusts Employees’ Welfare Fund. There is 
need to extend the facilities to such workers 
also. Where schooling is not available within 
a convenient distance of the housing colony, 
port authorities or the concerned Dock Labour 
Board should open schools or arrange adequate 
transport for workers’ children. There is also 
need for evolving a scheme for distress relief 
and assistance in the event of death, injury, 
sickness, etc. 

Activities of State Governments 

11.27 Welfare centres run by the State 
Governments have done useful work. In 
several States, the centres are run by Statutory 
Laboui Welfare Boards which are autonomous 
and tripartite in composition. As a result, 
workers take adequate interest in utilising the 
facilities, as also in their better and efficient 
management. We recommend that Statutory 
Labour Welfare Boards, on the lines of the 
existing boards, should be brought into being 
in all States. The activities of these Boards 
should be hnanced in the same way as is being 
done at present in States where they are already 
functioning. 

Excursions 

11.28 To broaden the outlook of workers 
and to enable them to understand their 
surroundings better, excursions .should be 
regularly organised. Part of the expenditure 
on such excursions should be necessarily borne 
by the workers, if such schemes are to be of 
real interest to them. The workers’ share of 
the expenditure on such tours should be the 
minimum possible; the remaining cost should 
be borne by the State and the employer. Em¬ 
ployers have been coming forward in the past 
to arrange such tours and we hope that they 
will continue to do so more actively in future. 
We do not favour legislation in this regard; it 
should be developed as a tripartite convention. 

Transport to and from the Place of Work 

11.29 Inadeciuate provision of transport puts 
the worker to avoidable strain, loss of time and 
fatigue. The need for improving existing 
transport facilities is therefore obvious. Though 
this is normally a function of the State or local 
authorities, it is commendable that a few em¬ 
ployers have provided this facility to their 
workers. Inasmuch as the location and 


development of an industry in an area add 
the resources of the State and the local bodi< 
it is incumbent on them to streamline and ii 
prove the local transport services to enable tl 
worker to reach his place of work in tini 
Where transport is provided by the State or tl 
local body, steps should be taken, to the exte 
feasible to frame the time-table of the service 
suit the timings in factories. For the conver 
ence of the workers on night shift, special sc 
vices should be arranged. In major industri 
centres like Bombay and Calcutta, the workii 
hours in dilfcrent units should be staggered 
enable the State or the local body to provic 
efficient service. We hope that while employe 
who are already pioviding this facility wi 
continue to do so, others, particularly tho 
having no housing colonies close to the wor 
place and tho.se where industry is located aw; 
from residential areas, should consider makir 
suitable arrangements. In the case of pori 
launches should be provided to workers wf 
are required to work mid-stream. 

Adult Education 

11.30 The CLW has recommended that tf 
need for eradication of illiteracy among worke 
should be recognised. It supports the schen 
draw'n up by a Panel set up by the Plannii 
Commission in 1964 to study the probler 
I'his Panel recommended, inter alia, that (i) 
suitable programme for adult literacy shoul 
be evolved and placed before the State Laboi 
Advisory Boards and Indian Labour Confereru 
tor approval; (ii) the responsibility for impl 
menting the programme should rest o 
organisations like the Coal Mines Laboi 
Welfare Fund Organisation, commodity boart 
and employers’ organisations in the ca.se ( 
workers in the respective industries; (iii) c 
ordination of the activities of these org;inis 
lions should be the responsibility of a triparti 
Board, to be created; (iv) the programme shoul 
be financed through giaints from the Goveri 
ments and existing statutory welfare organis 
tions and donations from the employers; an 
(v) employers should offer suitable incentivi 
to workers for participating in the programm 
We feel that adult education is important, an 
in plantations and mines where illiteracy amor 
workers is high, not only should it receis 
encour;igcment, but special efforts should t 
inatie by the State to tackle the problen 
Illiteracy is not likely to be such a w'idesprea 
problem in future, particularly because ( 
workers in new industries and new recruits 1 
old industries will be more than literate, an 
(ii) the efforts of the State to improve literal 
will gain momentum in the normal cours 
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Family Planning 

11.31 In view o£ the increase in labour force 
from year to )ear, the CLW has stiessed the 
importance of the family planning programme 
and of the pioblem involved in reaching this 
section of the population ellectively. Notable 
work in this (leld has been done in some 
plantations in the Assam Valley. Even so, the 
CLW has felt that there is need for intensify¬ 
ing the elldrts under the jjrogrammc. While 
many employers are voluntarily providing 
additional inccnti\es to their employees, there 
is need for other employers also to follow this 
example. The schemes of the Central and 
.State Governments should be suitably adjusted 
and linancial assistance thereunder should be 
made available to hospitals run by the employ¬ 
ers. Employers’ and workers’ organisation; 
should be eligible to receive direct assistance 
from the Government for this work in the saiiie 
manner as other \oluntary organisations. 
Workers’ organisations can do useful work in 
educating the woikeis about the various methods 
of family planning, by means of low-cost periodi¬ 
cals. Government should provide mobile .ser¬ 
vice to cover remote industrial areas, suth as 
mines and plantations, which are not coveted 
by the existing programmes. 

Cooitcrative .Stoics/Fair Price .Shops 

11.32 'Ihirty live per cent of the establi.sh- 
ments that employ more than 3(K) workers and 
are coveied under the scheme for opening of 
fair price shops recommended by the 20th 
Session of the Indian Labour Conference, 
(.\iig. 1902) have not opened such shops. 
Elfoits should be made to see that the remain¬ 
ing establishments required to open fair price 
shops do so. To the extent possible. Govern¬ 
ment should stait fair price shops to meet the 
requirements of workeis in smaller establish¬ 
ments. Employers shotild also encourage 
setting up of cooperative stores by jrroviding 
necessary facilities. Where workeis of dilfer- 
ent establishments employing less than the 
prescribed number of workers live in the same 
area such establishments should join together 
in opening fair price shops. .State Govern¬ 
ments should ensure regular and adequate 
supply of es.sentials to these cooperative stores/ 
fair price shops also. 

Coojierative Credit Societies 

11..3.3 Cooperative credit societies play a 
very important role in meeting credit needs of 
workers as also in promoting the habit of thrift. 
Wherever feasible, the employers should pro¬ 


mote the formation of suc:h soc ieties by pro\ 
ding them furniture and aceommodation. 1 
the initial stages, the employers should gi' 
linancial assistance to meet the expenditure c 
stall and to improve their lending capacit 
The main obstacle in the eflicient running i 
cooperative thrift societies has been the lac 
of trained and experienced persons to manaj 
them. Employers and trade unions shotil 
therelore, take steps to train w'orkers for tli 
purpose with the assistance of the Registrar i 
Cooperative Societies of the State concerned 

Role of Workers’ Orgaiiisaliuns 

11.3-1 Trade unions should take greater i 
terest in educating workers. Unions shotild al: 
take steps to ensure that welfare faciliti 
provided by employers, either statutorily i 
v'oluntarily, are popular with workers, sini 
the object of creating the.se amenities is defet 
ed if the w'orkers do not use them. There 
also the need for unions to advise workers 
take inteiest in the activities of institutior: 
sttch as canteens and transport and welfa 
committees, wherever they have been forme 
by the management. Where they do not exi; 
unions shotilcl urge management to move i 
this direction. The unions should also associa 
theimselves with the State inspection machine 
lor the implementation of various statute 
welfare measures. I’o encourage unions fi 
undertaking approved welfare activities sub: 
dies shoulcl be given to them from the Stat 
lory Labour Welfare Funds. 

11.3.5 In conclusion, w-e would urge that tl 
concejrt oi welfare should necessarily be dyn 
mic. Some facilities whicli are considered tc 
difficult to be provided today would be take 
for granted in the years to c:ome, as addition 
needs overtake the working class. For instam 
we were told that in one of the industri 
townships, a demand for a primary school w 
made on the employer some ten years bat 
Within three or four years of its establishme 
the workers wanted a secondary school. Nc 
that their children are growing out of tl 
set:ondary stage of education, all sections 
the working class—and this is a place wi 
inter-union rivalry—are unanimous in impre 
sing upon the management the need for 
college. In the case of medical facilities to 
aspirations are no different. A worker wl 
would have been happy to be treated in 
dispensary ten to fifteen years back, now choos 
the doctor who should treat him and also tl 
t real men t he should get. So too, are the tast 
for recrcaiional and cultural activiti 
changing. All these are symptomatic of tl 



thaiiges coming over the whole society and the 
worker cannot be an exception. Indeed we 
may view it as indicating a welcome concern 
on the part of the workers for better living on 
w’hich we have laid stress elsewhere.’ 'The 


agencies which provide welfare amenities I 
workers, whether they are specially create 
fund organisations, employers or Governmen 
should keep this aspect in mind in organisir 
welfare in the years to come. 



Annexuri 


Welfare Centres run by State Governments I Union Territories 


(Ref. Para 11.8; 


Name of the State 

No. of Labour Wel¬ 
fare Centres 

Activities conducted 

Remarks 


1 

2 

3 

4 



1. Andhra Pradesh . 


2. Bihar 


3. Gujarat 


11 


25 


38 


Adult Education classes, recrea¬ 
tion facilities, cultural activities, 
craft centres for women workers, 
schooling of children upto nur¬ 
sery classes. 


Recreational and cultural acti¬ 
vities, training in crafts, games 
and sports. 


Recreational and educational 
facilities. 


In view of the large labou: 
population, the present num 
ber of centres is not sufficient 
To cater to the needs of 25% 
of the labour population, a 
least 55 L.W.Gs. are required 

Besides, L.W.Cs. were run volun 
tarily by the employers’ anc 
workers’ organisations. Th( 
State Govt, sanctioned a grant 
for the opening of L.W.Cs. 


4. Jammu & Kashmir 


5, Madhya Pradesh 


6. Maharashtra 


7. Mysore 


8. Orissa 


9. Punjab'' 


10. Rajasthan 


6 Recreational amenities like in¬ 

door/outdoor games, cultural 
programmes, medical and edu¬ 
cational facilities, library and 
reading rooms. 

33 Indoor and outdoor games, 

adult education, library and 
reading rooms, cultural acti¬ 
vities, recreation including 
entertainments, games, and 
sports. 

72 Reading room and library, sports, 

gymnasium, indoor/outdoor 
games and sports, training in 
handicrafts, education for child¬ 
ren. 

16 Facilities like reading room, 

sports, gymnasium, library, in¬ 
door and outdoor games, musi¬ 
cal instruments, lessons in sew¬ 
ing were provided in these cen¬ 
tres. 


. 19 Multipurpose Gen- Educational, cultural and recre- 

tres and 5 Reading ational facilities to industrial 
Room-cum-Recre.a- workers, primary' education faci- 
tion Centres. lilies for children of workers; 

tailoring classes for women wor¬ 
kers. 


21 Recreational and educational 

facilities, indoor/outdoor games, 
library and reading rooms, 
embroidery, sewing and knit¬ 
ting classes for women workers. 

29 Medical aid, maternity and child 

welfare facilities, adult educa¬ 
tion, wrestling pits, handicrafts 
training such as tailoring and 
lace making, reading rooms, lib¬ 
raries and recreational facili¬ 
ties. 


It has been proposed to expand 
some of the existing welfare 
centres to make these more 
suited and helpful to workers, 


28 L.W.Cs. were managed by the 
representative trade unions. The 
State Government provided 
annual grants-in-aid. In 1964- 
65, Rs. 78,272 were paid as 
grants-in-aid. 


Besides these, there were labout 
welfare centres run by private 
enterprises with financial assist¬ 
ance given by the State Govern¬ 
ment. 


The Centre is managed by an 
Advisory Committee comprising 
membership from employers, 
employees and Government. 
This Advisory Committee tend¬ 
ers advice about the day-to-day 
activities of the Centres. 
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1 2 

3 

4 

11. Uttar Pradesh 

. . 71 Labour Welfare 

Centres and 2 chil¬ 
dren Recreation 

Centres. 

Indoor and outdoor games, pro¬ 
vision of medical assistance, 
provision of reading rooms and 
libraries, adult education, 

variety shows, dramatic per¬ 
formances, musical program¬ 
mes, training in tailoring, knit- 
ing, lace-making and embroid¬ 
ery. 

Five Peripatetic Training Cen 
res were functioning at Kanpu 
In these centres, training ws 
imparted in handicrafts such : 
fruit preservation, toy makinj 
basket making, paper flowerir 
etc. 

12. West Bengal 

. . 40 Labour Welfare 

Centres and 10 
Model Labour Cen¬ 
tres. 

Recreational facilities such as 
indoor and outdoor games, chi¬ 
ldren’s sports, cinema shows, 
reading rooms, radio and musi¬ 
cal instruments, primary classes 
for workers’ children (accessor¬ 
ies like books, slates and pencils 
were provided free of charge), 
literacy classes for adult work¬ 
ers, training in crafts e.g., tailor¬ 
ing, embroidery and knitting, 
leather and other handicrafts, 
toy making, etc. 


13. Delhi 

. 10 

Recreational facilities, music clas¬ 
ses and adult literacy classes. 


14. Tripura . . 

5 

Recreational facilities, along with 
educational and vocational tra¬ 
ining. 


15. Pondicherry 

. . 2 Labour Welfare 

Centres, 2 Child 
welfare Centres and 
2 Craft Centres. 

Indoor games, library, radio-set 
and training in various handi¬ 
crafts. 





CHAPTER 12 


HOUSING 


Housing, though a part of welfare, deserves 
separate treatment since it is a basic human 
need. Problems associated with it are many 
and each one of them intricate. This is an 
aspect of conditions of labour which in the 
early stages of industrial development created 
almost insurmountable difficulties. The dark 
side of industrialisation was brought to light 
by thinkers on social problems by drawing 
attention to the inadequacy of housing and, 
what is worse, its poor quality. Slums develop¬ 
ing around industrial areas have always evoked 
in sensitive minds a feeling of revulsion against 
this aspect of industrial life. Vivid descriptions 
of the way in which workers have to live and 
the social consequences thereof are not un¬ 
known in writings on labour in India. Housing 
is one subject where, with the best of intentions 
on all sides, little has been achieved. Solutions 
offered have foundered on the rocks of practical 
difficulties and, in the process, many ideas have 
withered away even before they could be 
properly considered. 

12.1 It is not necessary for us to refer to the 
ill effects that inadequate housing has on the 
health, efficiency and welfare of a worker and 
the social problems it creates. In general, a 
worker who is reasonably housed can be ex¬ 
pected to be at peace with himself at the place 
of work making his maximum contribution. 
Hence, investment on housing brings its own 
returns. But these cannot be directly mea¬ 
sured or related to the investment in the same 
way as workers’ increased effort can be related 
to incentive wage payments. In consequence, 
management gives a low priority to investment 
in housing and often regards it as outlay on 
welfare. Allocation of funds for industrial 
housing out of State resources has to be made 
in the light of various competing claims on 
those resources. Housing for industrial work¬ 
ers thus requires on the one hand the resources 
of the employer who wants to use them for 
more production, and on the other, the re¬ 
sources of the State where considerations of 
equity make it difficult for industrial housing 
to secure adequate priority. Unless, therefore, 
industrial housing can be demonstrated to have 
comparable returns, larger allocations for it 
might be challenged both on grounds of equity 
and economy. It is against this background 


that a solution to the problem of industru 
housing has to be found. 


Conditions Prior to Independence 

12.2 We do not propose to refer to th 
appalling conditions under which workers live 
in the bustees of Calcutta, chawls of Bomha' 
cheries of Madras, ahatas of Kanpur an 
dhowrah in coal mines and ‘lines’ in plant: 
tions, at the time when the Whitley Commi 
sion reported.' except to state that in makin 
its recommendations that Commission was ii 
fluenced by the need for adequate spaa 
ventilation, light, latrines, drainage and otht 
sanitary arrangements. It also indicated th 
respective roles of Government, local board 
municipalities, employers and co-operati\ 
societies in improving the situation. Later ii 
quiries in some States showed no change i 
housing conditions. 

12.3 The Rege Committee (1944—4( 
summed up its assessment in the followin 
words: 

“Very little, by way of providing more an 
better housing for industrial labour, h; 
been done either by Government or Mimic 
palities. Employers have no doubt mac 
some contribution to better housing I 
erecting lines, tenements or small cottages i 
certain industrial centres. The houses cres 
ed by them differ greatly from one anoth 
and only a small percentage of workers ar 
on the whole, accommodated in them, 
may, however, be said that employers’ ten 
ments are, all things considered together, f 
superior to the slums that have been allo’ 

ed to develop in cities. a perusal of oi 

ad hoc survey reports in respect of differei 
industries would show that the housit 
conditions in general are far from satisfy 
tory.’’^ 

12.4 While this is the total picture, housii 
conditions as observed by the Rege Committ 
in some cities and industries require to i 
brought out in order to understand the chang 
which have taken place since. 


'Vivid descriptions will be found in the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 271-272. 
“Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report, pp. 287-288. 
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Housing in Cities 

(i) Bombay.—The typical working class 
dwelling in Bombay was the chawl, a building 
with 3 to 4 storeys, with a central passage or a 
common verandah leading generally to a one- 
room tenement. The chawls were constructed 
by (i) the Government, (ii) the Municipal 
Corporation, (iii) the Port Trust, (iv) the textile 
mills, and (v) private landlords. Because of 
war, conditions in the chawls deteriorated be¬ 
yond what were reported by the Whitley Com¬ 
mission. Overcrowding became the rule. 
Rents charged generally varied from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 10 per month; they were higher in the 
private chawls. Sanitation and ventilation 
were depressing. The approximate space 
available per tenement was 103.23 sq. ft. or an 
average of 26.86 sq. ft. per person. 

(ii) Calcutta.—A large majority of workers 
lived in dark, damp, leaky huts in bustees. A 
bustee was a native village consisting of a 
number of huts constructed without any plan 
or arrangement without roads and drains, ill- 
ventilated and never cleaned. Ponds, which 
were the receptacles of the filth drained from 
the huts, also served as the source of water 
supply for domestic purposes. Huts were 
kulcha; the size of a room, including the so- 
called verandah, was 80 sq. ft. and it provided 
accommodation for 9 persons on an average. 
It was a ‘multi-purpose’ room where ventilation 
and lighting were unsatisfactory. The number 
of houses provided by jute mills was about 
43,000. In 94 per cent of the cases, the floor 
space available to a worker and his family was 
less than 100 sq. ft. Arrangements for latrines 
and unnals were inadequate. Sanitation was 
also unsatisfactory. 

(iii) Kanpur.—Housing provided by the 
Municipal Board, the Improvement Trust or 
employers was inadequate. Workers lived in 
ahalas owned by private landlords. Accom¬ 
modation in an ahata consisted of a single 
room, 8 ft. x 10 ft., with or without verandahs, 
and frequently shared by two, three or four 
families. The floor was generally below 
ground level while ventilation and sanitation 
were not worth the name. Workers had to 
crawl to enter their dwellings. 

(iv) Madras.—^Workers lived in privately 
owned houses comprising a single room with 
or without a verandah. More often than not, 
the room had no window, not even a ventilator. 
The floor area varied between 80 sq. ft. and 
192 sq. ft. Latrines were insufficient. Workers 
also built their own dwellings or cheries on 
sites for which they paid ground rent. These 


were thatched huts with no provision for san 
tation. Doors measured 2' x 3'. The hu 
were by no means rain-proof. The cheries wet 
dirty, damp and unhealthy. The whole plac 
was littered with rubbish, garbage and nigf 
soil. 

(v) Jamshedpur.—Housing in Jamshedpi 
presented a contrast. The Tata Iron and Stei 
Company had built 8,428 quarters to accon 
modate 34 per cent of its workers. Less tha 
half of the quarters were one-room tenement 
generally with separate kitchen, Verandal 
bathing platform and courtyard. The rer 
ranged from Rs. 2.25 to Rs. 11. Houses wet 
equipped with electric lights. With the excej 
tion of the one-room quarters, which ha 
common latrines, all others were fitted wit 
flush latrines. The lay-out of the quarters w; 
well planned to allow sufficient air and ligh 
The Tin Plate Company had also constructe 
some housing for its employees. The cond 
tion of housing was more or less satisfactor 
but separate bath rooms were conspicuous f 
their absence. The position with respect l 
latrines was not so unsatisfactory, though the 
were common for many families. 


12.5 (i) Coal Mines.—Dwellings given t 
workers free of rent were known as dhowrah 
consisting of a room and a verandah per uni 
Each room had the appearance of an arche 
frontage. The majority of them were place 
back to back with an occupancy averaging si 
persons. Surroundings were generally filthy i 
the absence of latrines and urinals. The soun 
of drinking water was a common tap. Or 
tap served as many as 500 persons and watt 
supply was limited to specific hours in tf 
morning, afternoon and evening. No arrang 
ments for washing or bathing existed in tf 
dhowrahs. Tank water, pumped from tf 
mines, was used for the purpose. The verai 
dah or courtyard was used as a kitchen. 

(ii) Gold Mines.—A fairly large number ( 
workers had been housed. Most of the house 
whether single-roomed or double, were con 
tructed out of bamboo thaties. These hu 
were constructed in a row but were indepei 
dent. Ventilation was mainly throug 
windows. The average number of persons pt 
hut was 5.25. The lines were electrically 1 
and water was provided at convenient places 

(iii) Manganese Mining,—The C.P. Mang 
nese Ore Company, which owned the bulk ( 
the manganese mines, had housed 90 per cei 
of its imported labour. Generally, rooms wei 


Housing in Mines 
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like barracks. There were no urinals and 
latrines. Pucca wells, properly protected and 
well disinfected, was a welcome feature in some 
mines. 

Housing in Plantations 

12.6 (i) Assam and Bengal.—Housing was in 
variably provided for settled labour' which was 
about 80 per cent of the total labour force. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the houses were kutcha 
without windows or verandahs and with an 
average size of 180 sq. ft. Split bamboo walls 
which did not completely join the roofs pro¬ 
vided ventilation, but afforded poor protection 
against rain and cold in winter. All houses 
were free of rent, but repairs were the responsi¬ 
bility of the residents; the material for repair 
was supplied by the employers once in two or 
three years. 90 per cent of the gardens did not 
have latrines. The usual source of water- 
supply was an open surface well, though the 
tank or river was a supplementary source. 
Access to workers’ quarters was prohibited to 
all except the workers’ relations and friends. 

(ii) South India.—Housing conditions were 
considered dismal but somewhat better than 
those in Assam—Bengal. The accommodation 
consisted of a single room and a kitchen which 
was often used to accommodate another 
family. Not in a single instance were the 
living room and kitchen allotted to the same 
family. Cases were common where the living 
room accommodated two families. Bore-hole 
latrines had been provided in nearly all 
estates. Tap water was available for a row of 
rooms. One or two bath rooms at the end of 
a line of houses were considered an additional 
facility. 

Housing on Railways 

12.7 The general policy of the Railway 
Board was to arrange for housing only for 
those who, for special reasons, were required to 
live close to their place of work and in cases 
where private enterprise was unable to meet 
the demand for housing. The majority of 
houses constructed were one-room tenements. 
The occupancy rate was higher in one-room 
houses than in others; it ranged between 2.7 
and 4.9 per unit. A high percentage of dwel¬ 
lings had verandahs and courtyards. The one- 
room tenements had generally no kitchen, bath 
room or latrine. Water supply was by means 
of common taps or wells. 


Housing Policy 

12.8 It was against this background that tl 
National Government had to frame its housir 
policy, when it took over power at the Centi 
in 1946. The relevant pronouncement in tf 
1946 Programme included: 

“Provision of adequate housing for woi 
ers to the extent of the resources, both ma: 
power and material, that can be made ava: 
able for this service.’’ 

"Steps to secure for workers in plantatioi 
and mining and other categories provisic 
of housing.’’ 

The difference in emphasis envisaged in the tw 
items in the programme is worth noting. 1 
the former case, caution was shown in niakir 
the housing programme dependent on ma 

f lower and material resources, whereas in tl 
atter. Government seemed to be keen c 
making a start irrespective of possible diffict 
ties. 

12.9 The difficult housing situation attracts 
the attention of the Standing Labour Coi 
mittee even prior to 1946. A subsidised hoc 
ing scheme was drawn up for the first tim 
with Provincial Governments as the on 
agency recognised for grant of subsidy. Tl 
response to the scheme was poor. Some Pr 
vinces enacted legislation on housing; tl 
Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948 and tl 
M.P. Housing Board Act, 1950 were the resu 
They refer to housing in general and not 
labour housing in particular. Limited effoi 
to improve housing were made by some loc 
bodies and by enlightened employers als 
more coordinated action, however, had to wi 
till the formal process of planning began. 

1951—1966 

12.10 The housing policy enunciated in t] 
First Plan envisaged acceptance by the Cent 
of a large measure of responsibility for fina 
cing housing programmes in the industri 
centres where congestion and shortages had I 
come very acute. The core of the policy w 
to concentrate efforts on improvement of t! 
housing conditions of industrial workers ai 
of low income groups through housing scheiri 
involving an element of subsidy, limited 
50 per cent of the cost of constructioti for Sts 
Governments, and 25 per cent in the case 
employers and cooperative housing societies 
industrial workers. Rents to be charged fre 
the workers were not to exceed 10 per cent 
the average family earnings. Special empha 


'Labour residing in the garden premises as against basti labour residing in the adjacent villages. 
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was laid on the role of cooperative housing 
societies. Minimum standards for houses were 
prescribed taking into account the needs of 
health and privacy. The need was also under¬ 
lined. for improvement of rural housing stand¬ 
ards through the utilisation of local labour and 
material. Introduction of new schemes and 


modifications and expansion of the scope of tl 
old ones were the main features of the polit 
in the two Plans which followed. 

12.11 The following social housing sthenn 
were undertaken on the basis of the policii 
outlined in the three Plans: 


Scheme 


Year of Introduction 


(i) Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme ......... 1952 

(Revised in 1966) 

(tj) The Low Income Group Housing Scheme ......... 1954 

(in) The Subsidised Housing Scheme for Plantation Workers ...... 1956 

(Revised in 1967) 

(iv) The Slum Clearance and Improvement Scheme ....... 1956 

(;;) The Village Housing Projects Scheme ......... 1957 

(tit) The Middle Income Group Housing Scheme ........ 1959 

(tin) The Land Acquisition and Development Scheme ....... 1959 

{viii) The Rental Housing Scheme for State Govemmcnt^Employecs ..... 1959 

(i.v) The Jhuggi and Jhopri Removal Scheme (in Delhi) ....... 1960 


Two of these schemes viz., the Subsidised the (ioverrimcnt of India to the State Goven 

Industrial Housing Scheme (SIHS) and the ments, and through them to other aj)provc 

Plantations Labour Housing Scheme are of agencies, such as statutory housing board 

direct interest to us as they cover industrial local bodies, industrial employers, and registe 
workers specifically. We propose to discuss in ed cooperative societies of industrial worker 

some detail the scope and progress of these two Corporations or companies owned in part t 

schemes, as also of others not specifically in- in full by the Central or State Government 
eluded above but having a bearing on our if liable to imomc-tax, were also entitled i 

terms of reference. assistance under the scheme. 


12.12 Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme.— Lhe Scheme came into opeiation in 
Septemlrer, 1952. It envisaged grant of long¬ 
term interest-bearing loans and subsidies by 


12.15 d'he pattern of Central assistance, : 
(urreiuly applicable to the three approve 
construction agencies, is as under:— 


Table 12.1: Pattern of Financial Assistance under the SIHS. 


Approved agency 

Based on approved cost of construction 

__ 


Loan 

Subsidy 

1 

2 

3 

1. State Governments, Statutory Housing Boards and Municipal Bodies 

50% 

50% 

2. Registered Coopertaive Socieites of eligible workers .... 

65% 

25% 

3. Industrial Employers ....... 

50% 

25% 


Loans are recoverable in 30 annual instal- operative societies and in 15 to 25 instalmen 

ments from the State Governments and co- from industrial employers. 
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12.14 Ceiling costs and subsidised rents under the Scheme are as indicated: 
prescribed for various types of dwelling units 


Table 12.2: Ceiling costs 

and rents under the SIHS. 


Location 

Ceiling cost 

Subsidised rent based 
on 50% subsidy 
(per month) 

1 

2 

3 

1. For places outside Bombay, Calcutta and their Industrial areas 

2. For places in Bombay, Calcutta and their Industrial areas 

! . . Rs. 1850 to Rs. 8050 Rs. 7.00 to Rs. 32.00 

Rs. 2,800 to Rs. 10,600 Rs. 11.50 to 

Rs. 48.50. 


[The ceiling costs and the rents indicated 
above can, however, be increased in view of 
certain specified special considerations.] 

12.15 Benefits of the Scheme are avilable to 
workers whose wages do not exceed Rs. .‘k50 
per mensem. An allottee can retain the house 
even after crossing the wage limit of Rs. 350 
per mensem till he reaches Rs. 500 per mensem, 
but the element of subsidy in the rent is to be 
gradually reduced. In addition to construc¬ 
tion of pucca houses (small two-roomed and 
regular twm-roomed houses), the State Govern¬ 
ments can provide open developed plots, 
skeleton houses and hostel and dormitory 
buildings at lower rents for the eligible indus¬ 
trial workers who cannot afford to pay the 


rent prescribed for pucca houses. 

12.16 The Scheme permits State Govern¬ 
ments, housing boards, local bodies and co¬ 
operatives of industrial workers to sell houses 
to eligible industrial workers on hire-purchase 
basis. But, to discourage the sale of houses 
by the workers, the benefit of 25 per cent 
subsidy, earlier allowed to the workers getting 
houses on hire-purchase basis, has been dis¬ 
continued in view of the recommendations 
made by the Housing Ministers’ Conference in 
November, 1967. 

12.17 The following table, which is self- 
explanatory, summarises the achievements of 
the Scheme since its inception upto the end of 
1967:— 


Table 12.3: Assistance sanctioned and number of houses constructed under the SIHS. 


Agency 

Assistance sanctioned 
(Rupees in crores) 

Number of houses 


Loan 

Subsidy 

Total 

Sanctioned 

Built 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. State Governments . . . . . 

27.39 

26.22 

53.61 

138,639 

124,122 

2. Industrial Employers . . 

6.52 

4.21 

10.73 

40,955 

30,498 

3. Cooperative Socieites of Industrial Workers 

1.80 

0.73 

2.53 

7,111 

5,251 

Total 

35.71 

31.16 

66.87 
(-f) 2,01* 

186.705 

159,87 It 


68.88 


♦Central Expenditure in Delhi. 

tAccording to the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) Draft, 1,70,000 tenements are expected to be built during the next five 
years. 


Source: Note received from the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply. 
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12.18 The progress has not been satisfactory. 
Achievements against the targets fixed in the 
First, Second and Third Plans were 57 per cent, 
97 per cent and 71 per cent respectively. The 
main factors which impeded the progress, we 
understand, were (i) low priority given by the 
State Governments to housing projects vis-a-vis 
other development schemes, (ii) non-utilisation 
of even the small allocations made, (iii) diver¬ 
sion of funds to meet other urgent needs, (iv) 
scarcity of developed land in urban areas, (v) 
high cost of building material, and (vi) lack of 
capacity of workers to pay even the subsidised 
rents. 

12.19 Out of a total of 1,59,871 houses built 
under the Scheme till the end of 1967, only 
30,498 (19 per cent) had been built by the 
employers. This explains in part the tardy 
progress of the Scheme. The main difficulties 
experienced by employers have been:—low 
ceiling cost, inability to acquire land at reason¬ 
able prices, comparatively higher standards of 
the houses to be built,' limitations placed by 
industrial tribunals on the rent to be charged 
from workers, high cost of insurance, delay in 
legal formalities, excessive municipal taxes on 
industrial tenements, non-availability of essen¬ 
tial building material and inability to evict un¬ 
authorised persons. In spite of some modifi¬ 
cations in the Scheme, the response from em¬ 
ployers continues to be discouraging: some of 
their genuine difficulties still seem to persist. 

12.20 The original subsidised industrial 
housing scheme has been integrated with the 


housing programme for the economically 
weaker section of the community since April, 
1966 and is now known as Subsidised Housing 
Scheme for Industrial Workers and Weaker 
Section of the Community. The Fourth Plan 
(1969—74) Draft has a larger provision for 
housing and urban development than what was 
available for the years 1961—66, but the distri¬ 
bution inter se is not yet available. The effect 
of the inclusion of weaker sections of the 
community in the integrated subsidised housing 
scheme will be seen only after the scheme has 
worked for some time. The possibility is that 
industrial housing will suffer in the process. 

Housing Schemes for Miners 

12.21 Housing schemes for coal miners, who 
form about 61 per cent of the total mining 
labour, are somewhat different from those for 
workers in non-coal mines. We discuss the 
arrangements for each separately. 

12.22 Coal Mines.—Housing for coal miners 
depends on both voluntary effort by employers 
and the activities undertaken through the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund^ built up under 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1947, and which has, in addition to providing 
welfare facilities to workers, assumed some 
responsibility in respect of housing. It has its 
own agency for construction and also offers 
financial assistance to employers. About half 
the collections in the fund are spent on hous¬ 
ing. The Table below shows the achievements 
as at the end of March, 1968. 


Table 12.4 ; Progress in respect of Housing Jor Coal Miners 


Scheme No. of 

houses 

constructed 

1. Subsidy-cum-Ioan Scheme (25% of the cost of construction as subsidy and 37 J% as loan) .... 2,070 

2. New Housing Scheme (entire cost borne by the Fund) ......... 30 544 

3. Low-cost Housing Scheme (entire cost borne by the Fund subject to certain ceilings) f Houses 13,072 

Barracks 76 

4. Subsidised Housing Scheme ............... 1,638 

5. Township Scheme ................ 2,153 

6. Miscellaneous which include (i) Scheme for subsidy in the shape of building materials/cash to the extent of 
Rs. 400 for construction of kutcha houses by workers on land owned by them; {ii) Kutcha Houses (subsidy of 

Rs. 200 per house to colliery owner); (in) Houses contructed by the Housug Cooperative Societies. 44 

Total.49,597 


‘According to employers, this made it difficult for workers to pay even the subsidised rent. 

•For details about the Fund, please see paras 11.16(i) and 11.20. 

Source: Report of the Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation, Government of India—1967-68. 
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12.23 As against the progress indicated above, 
a survey of housing conditions of coal miners 
undertaken by the Labour Bureau, Simla, in 
1967, revealed that 16.25 per cent of miners 
lived in standard accommodation; another 
26.61 per cent had housing but not of the re¬ 
quisite standard. Leaving a small percentage 
of workers who did not require to be housed, 
nearly 56 per cent of workers were yet to be 
provided for. The reasons for this slow pro 
gress are more or less the same as those men¬ 
tioned in para 12.18. 

12.24 Non-Coal Mines.—Welfare funds on 
the lines of the Coal Mines Welfare Fund have 
been in existence in mica and iron ore mines 
since 1946 and 1961 respectively, though hous¬ 
ing schemes under these funds have yet to take 
shape. Some houses have been constructed for 
mica miners: none, however, for those working 
in iron ore mines. Although the Subsidised 
Industrial Housing Scheme, 1952, applies to 
mines other than coal and mica, there is no 
evidence of employers availing themselves of 
the assistance under it. Their reluctance is due 
to the fact that the life of these mines is short 
and generally their size is too small to permit 
providing of facilities which only a large unit 
can afford. Employers who operate such mines 
have no permanent interest in them. We are 
told, for instance, that in mica mines the re¬ 
serves cannot be ascertained with any reason¬ 
able accuracy. Fortunately for these employ¬ 
ers, the small number of workers whom they 
engage have some residential facilities in 
surrounding rural areas. Other workers who 
need accommodation and who are also indis¬ 
pensable are presumably provided the houses 
bv employers. 

12.25 The forty-three major non-coal miner¬ 
als arc extracted from 2,508 mines with an 
average daily employment of about 2.75 lakhs. 
Estimates of the housing requirements in their 
case are not available. But the Survey of 
Labour Conditions undertaken by the Labour 
Bureau in 1962-63 revealed that the percentage 
of workers who had been provided accom¬ 
modation by employers was 72 in gold mines. 
45.8 in iron ore mines, 35.7 in manganese mines 
and 27.5 in mica mines. The position is not 
likely to be different now. 

Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 

12.26 Housing is a statutory obligation on 
employers in plantations. The Plantations 


Labour Act, 1951 lays down that “it shall be the 
duty of every employer to provide and main¬ 
tain for every worker and his family residing 
in the plantation necessary housing accom¬ 
modation.” Rules framed by State Govern¬ 
ments prescribe the standard of housing to be 
provided. Since progress in this direction was 
slow for want of resources, the Plantation 
Labour Housing Scheme was drawn up in 
1956 for grant of assistance in the form of 
interest-bearing loans to the extent of 80 per 
cent of the approved ceiling cost of houses. 
But even with this assistance, employers’ res¬ 
ponse to the scheme has not been encouraging. 
They have been pressing mainly for (i) relaxa¬ 
tion of statutory requirements: (ii) benefits as 
under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
■Scheme, and (iii) changes in the standard of 
construction. 

12.27 The Working Group on Plantation 
Labour Housing set up in 1962, after assessing 
the progress made in housing plantation work¬ 
ers' upto 1962, suggested a number of modifica¬ 
tions in the scheme. These were accepted and 
consequently a revised scheme known as the 
Subsidised Housing Scheme for Plantation 
Workers was drawn up in April, 1966. The 
main features of the revised Scheme are: 

(i) Subsidy to the extent of 25 per cent of 
the approved cost to be given to planta¬ 
tions whose financial condition justifies 
such assistance. 

(ii) Suitable increase in the ceiling on costs 
of hou.ses. 

(iii) Assistance for construction of houses to 
housing cooperatives of plantation work¬ 
ers (Central financial assistance upto 90 
per cent of the approved cost of a house 
is admissible to the cooperatives—65 
per cent as loan and 25 per cent as 
subsidy—the balance of 10 per cent being 
arranged by the cooperatives). 

(iv) Owners of small estates, located 
contiguously, to be allowed to take up 
joint housing colonies, for reasons of 
economy. 

12.28 Projects for the construction of 1923 
houses had been sanctioned upto the end of 
1967. Of these, 1,350 houses had been complet¬ 
ed and a sum of Rs. 33.25 lakhs disbursed as 
financial assistance. 


'As against requirements of about 451,670 houses of the approved type, only 240,329 had been constructed. 
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Housing Scheme in Ports and Docks 

12.29 A provision of Rs. 2 crores had been 
made in the Third Plan for giving housing 
loans to Dock Labour Boards at Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras to cover 80 per cent of 
the cost of construction. About 5,000 tene¬ 
ments were to be built under this programme. 
In view of the poor response to the Scheme, a 
‘housing scheme for dock workers’, involving a 
subsidy as in the case of industrial workers, 
has now been drawn up. Under this latter 
.scheme, the Dock Labour Boards are entitled 
to get Central assistance to the extent of 5.5 
per cent (35 per cent as loan and 20 per cent 
as subsidy). A number of tenements have been 
constructed at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
under this new scheme. 

Village Housing Project Scheme 

12.30 Improvement of rural housing has 
been viewed not as an isolated objective, but 
as part of the larger scheme of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion which includes raising of agricultural pro¬ 
duction, provision of adequate water supply, 
drainage, sanitation, and village roads, welfare 
programmes for scheduled castes and other 
backward classes, and programmes for provid¬ 
ing more w'ork and better living conditions for 
village artisans. The Village Housing Projects 
Scheme formulated in 1957 envisages remodel¬ 
ling of selected villages on aided self-help basis. 
Assistance is given in the form of loans for new 
houses or improvement of existing ones to the 
extent of 80 per cent of the cost of construction/ 
improvement, subject to a maximum of Rs. 3,000 
per house. The Scheme also provides for a 
100 per cent grant to State Governments for 
provision of house-sites to landless agricultural 
workers and for laying of streets and drains for 
improvement of village environments. Techni¬ 
cal guidance is given to villages and local 
authorities through Rural Housing Cells 
created by State Governments. The Scheme is 
intended to cover about 5,000 villages spread 
over the country. Upto the end of December, 
1967, constructions sanctioned totalled 63,769 
and constructions completed 36,180. Loans 
sanctioned to villagers amounted to Rs. 9.73 
crores out of which Rs. 7.85 crores were di.s- 
bursed. The main difficulty faced in housing 
landless agricultural workers. Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes, backward classes and even 
small peasants, who predominate among the 
rural workers, has been the non-availability of 
house sites. We were given to understand that 
this difficulty was sought to be overcome through 
.special efforts involving the co-operation of local 
communities and civic institutions. 


Change in Housing Conditions 

12.31 To describe the changes in housing con¬ 
ditions which have taken place since the Rege 
Committee reported, we rely mainly on the 
following sources, (i) the reports of the Family 
l.iving .Surveys conducted in 1958-59 by the 
Laliour Bureau in important industrial centres, 

(ii) the reports on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in different industries in I960—63, also by the 
Laliour Bureau, and (iii) observation visits 
made by some of us to working class localities, 
old and new. 

Family Living Surveys 1958-59 

12.32 The following conclusions emerge from 
the data on housing (Annexures I and II) col¬ 
lected in the course of the F'amily Living Sur¬ 
veys in respect of some selected industrial 
centres: — 

(i) Most of the sample families in the indus- 
tjia) centres were residing in buildings 
which were of the type of chawls j bustees 
as distinct from flats. Jamshedpur, Delhi, 
Madras, Amritsar and Jharia were nota 
ble exceptions in this regard; 

(ii) Only in a small number of industrial 
centres like Jamshedpur, Delhi, Jharia 
and in Plantation centres, had housing 
been provided by employers to a sizeable 
proportion of families. In others, workers 
were residing, by and large, in rented 
houses; 

(iii) In most of the centres, particularly in 
large cities, a majority of the families 
were living in pucca buildings; 

(iv) The state of repairs was generally good 
or moderately good; 

(v) Sewage arrangements were generally satis¬ 
factory or moderately satisfactory; 

(vi) Ventilation was by and large tolerable; 

(vii) A fairly large proportion of families were 
residing within a mile from the place of 
work; 

(viii) Dw'ellings mostly consisted of one living 
room; 

(ix) Use of electricity for lighting purposes 
was not common except in some centres; 

(x) Separate provision for latrines, bath 
rooms and stores was, broadly speaking, 
conspicuous by its absence; 

(xi) The source of water supply was in most 
ca.ses a tap located outside the dwelling, 
but the use of wells, tanks and ponds, 
rivers, and lakes and springs was not un¬ 
common. 
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Labour Conditions Survey 1960—63 

12.33 The tabic below, based on the informa¬ 
tion in the Reports on Survey of Labour Condi¬ 
tions, 1960—63, brings out the contrast in the 
extent of housing provided by employers where 
(a) there is a statutory obligation on them in 
this respect as in plantations, (b) funds for 
housing are institutionalised as in coal mines, 
and (c) the employer has been given complete 


discretion whether to provide housing or not, 
while Government makes efforts in this direc¬ 
tion through financial assistance, however mea¬ 
gre it may be, as in factories and in mines other 
than coal and mica. The employers’ perform¬ 
ance is in the order mentioned, the number of 
establishments providing housing and percen¬ 
tage of workers housed being higher in (a) and 
(b), (c) being a bad third. 


Table 12.5: Statement showing the extent and type of houses provided by selected industries — Factories, 

Mines & Plantations. 


SI. Name of Industry 

No. 

Estimated per¬ 
centage of 
establishments 
providing accom¬ 
modation 

Estimated per¬ 
centage of 
workers allot¬ 
ted houses 

Percentage of 
houses with one 
room 

Percentage of 
establishments 
which charged 
no rent 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 Cotton Textile .... 

27.3 

5.9 

70.6 

42.8 

2 Jute. 

93.7 

28.6 

96.6 

24.0 

3 Sugar ...... 

65.2 

35.7 

69.4 

31.0 

4 Cement ..... 

85.3 

31.2 

69.9 

27.0 

5 Metal Extracting and Refining Factories 

66.8 

26.3 

71.7 

79.6 

6 Electrical Machinery Factories 

32.4 

3.2 

85.5 

70.3 

7 Bicycle Factories .... 

42.5 

10.0 

86.5 

43.5 

8 Agricultural Implements 

28.0 

3.1 

72.9 

78.2 

9 Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 

5.8 

3.0 

58.9 

72.7 

10 Rail way Workshops 

86.6 

24.5 

55.4 


11 Coal ...... 

90.0 

58.4 

71.6 

85.0 

12 Manganese . . . , . 

80.3 

35.7 

71.8 

99.0 

13 Iron ...... 

88.1 

45.8 

89.4 

100.0 

14 Mica ...... 

90.6 

27.5 

84.6 

100.0 

15 Rubber Plantations 

89.0 

62.0 

90.6 

N.A. 

16 Coffee Plantations 

92.0 

86.0 

86.9 

N.A. 

17 Tea Plantations .... 

98.1 

N.A. 

35.5 

N.A. 


Source: Survey of Labour Condition': Reports Labour Bureau, Simla. 

N.A. Not Available. 


Our Impressions 

12.34 Wc now set down our own impressions 
of the housing conditions in some of the indus¬ 
trial centres visited by us. The total picture 
which emerges in this regard is still not very 
different from those described by the Whitley 
Commission or the Rege Committee, although 
21—1 MS/NGL/69 


there is a larger proportion of new houses to 
relieve monotony. Our impressions are recorded 
separately for .some of the (i) traditionally im¬ 
portant centres of industrial activity, (ii) new 
townships (whether in the public or in the 
private sector), and (iii) mining and plantation 
areas. 
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12.35, Bombay.—In older houses, there is little 
to show by way of progress; indeed there has 
been deterioration. There is an acute shortage 
of housing whicli all have to face, but (he 
working class is the worst affected. Subsidised 
industrial housing and constructions by the State 
Housing Board are recent efforts, but their 
total out-put only highlights inadequacies in 
relation to the demand. In most such construc¬ 
tions, sub letting is common and so is conges¬ 
tion. Such joint living is a paying proposition 
to the original tenant. Between an environ¬ 
ment congested but bringing extra money and 
a comparatively spacious tenement, his prefer¬ 
ence is for the former. Such arrangements in¬ 
volve their own social evils. With the freezing 
of rentals in the more congested areas, repairs 
have become a causualty and indifferent up¬ 
keep has become the rule. Dumb suffering is the 
only answer of the tenants to the indifference 
of the landlord. 

12.36 Calcutta.—Housing conditions for in¬ 
dustrial workers in Calcutta are almost the 
same today as they had been in the earlier years. 
Improvement has been made difficult by the 
large influx of displaced persons and the pre¬ 
occupation of the administration with relief 
measures for these unfortunate brethren. The 
industrial worker in Calcutta is traditionally an 
outsider and his needs, though equally pressing, 
have a lower priority as compared to those of 
the displaced persons. While in the days when 
the Rege Committee reported the rent for such 
accommodation used to be between 6 per cent 
and 10 per cent of wages, this percentage has 
now gone down considerably, because of the 
freezing of rent, rise in incomes and sharing of 
available accommodation. The owner no longer 
(onsiders it his responsibility to keep the tene¬ 
ment in any state of repair. When tenancies 
change, payincnt of a premium is not unknown; 
it is the same story as in other equally con 
gested centres. New housing has come up. 
But in spite of subsidy, the economic rent is 
well beyond the means of workers for whom it is 
meant. Sub letting, with all its evils, is com¬ 
mon. New colonies do not have the advantage 
which bastis have of nearness to place of work. 
The rent becomes even more oppressive when 
commuting costs are taken into account. 

12.,37 Kanpur.—With growth in the industrial 
popidation and tvithout commensurate construc¬ 
tion activity, the housing situation in Kanpur 
tould have become worse; and this in spite of 
fair progress achieved by the Subsidised Indus- 
iiial Housing Scheme, through which 20,000 
tenements were constructed in that city. Indus- 
tiial housing in Kanpur now consists of tw'o 


types of accommodation: (i) subsidised housing 
built according to the plans which attracted sub¬ 
sidies (this is more expensive.), and (ii) ahatas, 
a continuation of the older habitations, but in 
a worse form because of lack of maintenance 
and further over-crowding. Housing provided 
Ity private effort is out of reach of the industrial 
workers as in other industrial cities, in spite of 
the ri.se in workers’ income over the years. 

12.38 Other Centres.—As against the general 
position of w'orkers’ housing described above, 
cities like Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore, Ahine- 
dabad and Indore, among the older industrial 
concentrations, present a somcwdiat different 
picture. The woes of workers in regard to ac¬ 
commodation are no less, but the efforts made 
by workers themselves and their desire to coun¬ 
teract the forces of stagnation seem to be worth 
noting. In some places, cooperative effort has 
made its contribution in relieving the situation; 
in others, the workers have resorted to self-help. 
They have been able to construct their ow'n 
dwellings on plots developed by the State/local 
authority, according to designs made available 
to them and with the help of housing material 
placed at their disposal as a part of the incentive 
to build. 

12.39 New Townships.—As against this mixed 
bag in older centres, another mixture can be 
seen in new centres of industrial activity and 
even in older industrial townships which are in 
the throes of change. Where both construction 
and production activity are going on simultaneo¬ 
usly and w'here the industrial unit has provided 
a township, which makes available housing that 
is good by any standard, construction workers 
engaged by contractors have created problems 
which the authorities find difficult to handle. 
To compel contractors to provide better tempor¬ 
ary huts may mean raising investment costs; and 
not to do so is to live with contrasts which bring 
in their train a variety of social problems, some¬ 
times involving even law and order, which the 
industrial undertaking is not in a position to 
cope with. Irrespective of the label which an 
undertaking carries, housing conditions in these 
days of rising expectations can never match the 
aspirations of the occupants. The environment 
in which a new worker used to live and work 
prior to acquiiing his current status is no 
longer accepted as an argument to deny him 
facilities which others enjoy. Issues of this t)pe 
have arisen particularly in the public sector 
undertakings where in the last few years, because 
of pressnres to economise, housing lias been made 
to suffer. 

12.40 Housing in Toal Mines.—According to 
a survey conducted by the Labour Bureau in 
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the propoitioii ot workers accommodated 
ill standard housing was over 50 per cent in 
areas where the National Coal Development 
Corporation (NCDC) functioned and did not 
exceed M per cent in other coal fields. The 
estimate ot the occupancy of dhowrahs was 
about 16 per cent. When fresh specifications 
were laid down in recent years, the dhowrahs 
were expected to acquire a new look without 
any change in the space available for use. And, 
if with the natural increase in family size or 
because a family friend has been drafted into 
ciuploymcnt as a miner but has no other place 
to stay, a dhowrah gives a more congested ap¬ 
pearance, the responsibility will be of the origi¬ 
nal occupant. 

12.41 It is pcitinent to point out that in 
spite of .such efforts as have been made to edu¬ 
cate workers to live better within their limited 
means, the progress in this aspect of workers’ 
life is still unsatisfactory. One bright feature 
is that in new colonies the fticility of tap water 
ha.s licen provided. 

12.42 Housing in Plantations.— riic housing 
that we saw on plantations was better. In fact 
the most noticeable change in the conditions of 
work of plantation labour in the South is in 
respect of housing. Workers in the Nilgiris 
initially showed rcsisttuicc to shifting their fami¬ 
lies to houses provided by the employer in some 
estates. Wotkers live in their own huts in 
villages not far from the plantations even now. 
riiey go to work at sunrise and return to their 
villages as du.sk sets in. In the last 20 years, 
this preference for staying away from the place 
of tvan k has been changing; workers now desire 
to have a tenement on the estate itself. Appro¬ 
aches to the lines have been cleared and lighted, 
and if they are not far out of the way, drinking 
water is also provided, d'he attachment of the 
woikei to cattle, even when they are unecono¬ 
mic, remains; the small plot of land that he 
gets on employment is utilised for keeping 
(attic and the greenery around makes this inex- 
pc nsivc. When the patch of land given to him 
by his employer has to be prepared for cultiva¬ 
tion or the Clop harvested, the cattle come in 
hand)'. They live with him in the same manner 
as thev live with his relatives and friends in his 
mttivc place from rvhere he migrates for work 
on pianiations. In this respect, the plantation 
'.vorker, even after his long association with 
mgani.scd ivork, has not become attuned to his 
new surroundings. 


12.13 Housing on Railways.— rliere has been 
no change in the general housing policy pur¬ 
sued by the Railway Board since the Rege Com¬ 
mittee last reported on it. Quarters are pro¬ 
vided for essential staff and for such non-essen¬ 
tial employees who are posted at places where 
private accommodation is not available. Of 
about 13.4 lakh employees on the Railways, 
nearly 38 per cent have been provided with 
(juarters. Since 1953, the types of quarters have 
been standardised. The lowest category, i.e. 
Type I, which constitutes about 39 per cent of 
the total number of quarters, has a plinth area 
of 300 scj. ft. comprising one living room of 
120 sq. ft., an inside varandah, cooking place, 
washing place, latrine and courtyard. 

Our Approach 

12.44 In formulating our recommendations, 
v\e consider it essential to examine the broader 
setting within which they will necessarily be 
viewed by all concerned with the working class. 
While it is commonly accepted that there is 
shortage of houses for industrial workers, no 
reliable statistics are available as to its actual 
dimension. Information collected by some State 
Governments in 1963, at the instance of the 
Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply, reve¬ 
aled that roughly 65 per cent of workers had 
either been provided with housing facilities by 
employers or were otherwise housed; the rest 
were in need of accommodation.' Speaking in 
terms of the overall housing needs in the coun¬ 
try, the deficit is reported to be even more 
serious. As w'ith other components of levels of 
living, housing too has been deplorably poor 
for the community as a whole. The finances in- 
vohed in improving standards are indeed formi¬ 
dable. In recognising the claim of the industrial 
worker for a better deal because of his higher 
contribution to national income, we have to 
set limits within which action is possible. Emp¬ 
loyers can be expected to help, but the contri¬ 
bution which they can make depends on the 
fiscal and monetary policies pursued by Govern¬ 
ment. riie ILO Recommendation No. 115 on 
workers' housing merely expects recognition by 
employers of the importance to them of provi¬ 
sion of housing for their workers on an equit¬ 
able basis by public agencies or by autonomous 
private agencies. The Recommendation clearly 
suggests that it is not generally desirable that 
ciiqtloyers should provide housing for their 
workers directly except where the establishment 
is set up in an out of the way place or where 
the nature of employment requires that the 


Note on Industrial Workers’ Housing received from the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply. 
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worker should be available at short notice. The 
general practice in advanced countries seems to 
be to limit the employer’s responsibility to con¬ 
tribute to the national low cost housing pro¬ 
gramme or to offer loans to workers at low 
interest rates to enable them to build their own 
houses. Employers’ participation in the subsi¬ 
dised housing programme undertaken by the 
State has also been tried out in some countries. 
Developing countries have in certain cases, as 
under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 in 
India, imposed a statutory obligation on the 
employer to provide housing to his workers. 
There are limits to efforts in this direction by 
public authorities, right from the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to the local authorities, in view of 
their commitments with regard to other com¬ 
ponents of levels of living and the priority they 
have to give to development programmes. 

12.45 The suggestions made in the evidence 
before us follow familiar lines. The main con¬ 
tention from the workers’ side as also from that 
of some Governments is that the employers 
should be made responsible for housing a fair 
proportion of their employees. Employers, how¬ 
ever, consider that the State or public authori¬ 
ties should own this responsibility. Every sec¬ 
tion recognises the difficulties of finance, but 
each points out for help to one traditional fin¬ 
ancial institution or the other—Provident 
Eunds and Life Insurance Corporation being 
the agencies most popular. The State Housing 
Ministers, in their conference in 1967, recom¬ 
mended that the State Governments should 
make concerted eflorts to persuade the indus¬ 
trial employers to build houses for at least 10 
per cent of the eligible industrial workers to 
begin with. Lhe Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Supply in its oral evidence has made a 
similar suggestion, but without fixing the per¬ 
centage. The CLW' has advocated an all- 
India enabling legislation requiring employers 
to provide houses for a certain percentage of 
their workers. 

12.46 We thus come to a situation where the 
weight of foreign experience and the ILO Re¬ 
commendation is ranged on one side and on 
the other the remedies for relief in housing sug¬ 
gested by many organisations, Study Groups and 
even State Governments. Our own reading is 
that if organised opinion in the country is in 
favour of legislative compulsion, it is more a 
manifestation of the concern over the none 
too happy record of voluntary effort by emplo¬ 
yers and the distressing picture which workers’ 
housing currently presents. Advocates of com¬ 
pulsion have not paid due regard to the experi¬ 


ence of compulsion in our own country. The 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951, has a clause 
making housing obligatory. Even after the 
extension of the period during w'hich the hous¬ 
ing programme was to be completed, planters 
have been demanding more of subsidies, loans, 
tax rebates, supply of raw-materials and the 
like. And all such demands are from an indus¬ 
try which has a tradition of accepting housing 
as its responsibility. In the circumstances, we 
do not favour the extension of the area of legal 
compulsion beyond what exists today, except in 
the case of mines. We also recognise the differ¬ 
ing dimensions of the problem in different areas 
and the difficulty in working out a common 
remedy. Our approach is, therefore, selective. 
In what follows, w-e suggest remedies for hous¬ 
ing labour in urban concentrations, in mining 
(coal and non-coal) areas and in plantations. 

12.47 Urban housing.—The problem is of 
such a vast dimension that no single agency can 
reasonably be expected to solve it. Provision of 
housing for the employees has for long been 
recognised in India as the responsibility of the 
employer. For several reasons, some valid, others 
not, it has been impossible for them to discharge 
it except in some cases. We believe that the Gov¬ 
ernment should take upon itself the major res¬ 
ponsibility in this regard and tackle it in a bold 
w'ay with such assistance as the employers can 
be induced to give. 

12.48 A higher priority should be given to 
housing in the coutry’s development plans. 

I he Fourth Five Year Plan recognises this claim, 
but the provision made seems to be inadequate. 
It is time that a master plan to relieve substanti¬ 
ally the acute housing scarcity and improve the 
quality of housing within the next 10 to 15 years 
is adopted. At the current stage of our develop¬ 
ment, high priority to housing is indicated, not 
only because of obvious need but also in view 
of surplus labour and excess capacity in the buil¬ 
ding materials industry. The multiplier effect of 
a large housing programme in the current eco¬ 
nomic situation would strengthen dis-recession- 
ary trends. Better housing would make its own 
contribution to workers’ efficiency and improve 
their commitment to industry. 

12.49 We have purposely refrained from dra¬ 
wing up a scheme for mobilisation of financial 
resources for the housing programme we have 
in viewc Resources for the programme will be 
a part of those required to be mobilised for 
planned development. It is within this frame¬ 
work of over-all development that we recom¬ 
mend a better priority for housing. 


^These recommendations of the Committee on Labour Welfare were not unanimous. 
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12.50 With this general approach we re- 
toinmend specifically as follows; 

For industrial workers and weaker sections of 
the community, the existing subsidised housing 
scheme shoulcl continue. This envisages con¬ 
struction of houses through three approved agen¬ 
cies VIZ., (i) State Governments, Statutory Hous¬ 
ing Boards and Municipal Bodies, (ii) Regis¬ 
tered Cooperative Societies of eligible workers 
and (iii) industrial employers. To ensure more 
active participation of employers in constructing 
tenements for their employees, fiscal and mone¬ 
tary incentives enabling a fair return on invest¬ 
ment in housing should be given to them. Such 
investment in housing by employers should be 
on some agreed basis in respect of factors like 
housing standard, costs, amenities and rent. 

12.51. I’he Committee on Labour Welfare has 
suggested extension of the coverage of the Sub¬ 
sidised Industrial Housing Scheme to 

(i) persons in Government establishments 
which work as factories and whose work¬ 
men are not covered by the definition of 
workmen under the Factories Act, 1948; 

(ii) certain categories of workers such as 
drivers, helpers and fire-fighting staff, 
who are governed by the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act and whose duties are inciden¬ 
tal to or connected with the manufactur¬ 
ing process; and 

(iii) workers of Government industrial under¬ 
takings run departmentally which do not 
have their own schemes and are exemp¬ 
ted from income-tax. 

We consider it reasonable that employees who 
fall in the above categories and whose wages do 
not exceed Rs. 350 per mensem should be made 
eligible for the benefit of the Scheme. 

12.52 Housing Boards.—Housing Boards for 
construction and maintenance of houses already 
exist in a number of States such as Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore, Tamil 
Nadu, and U.P. All these Boards have standard 
functions, but with variation to suit the require¬ 
ments of each State. Similar Housing Boards 
should be set up in other States also. A Central 
Housing Board to coordinate the activities of 
the State Housing Boards, as envisaged in the 
Third Plan, should also be set up. 

12.53 The Central Government should conti¬ 
nue to finance the Housing Boards as at pre¬ 
sent but on a much larger scale. The pattern 
of financing should be 50 per cent subsidy and 
50 per cent loan with interest. 


12.. 1d The tenants in the tenements construc¬ 
ted by the Boards should be encouraged to buy 
over houses/tenements on a hire-purchase sys¬ 
tem so that capital is recouped and becomes 
available for new constrtiction. 

12.. 55 Housing Boards should be broad-based 
in their composition. They should represent a 
cross-section of the community including labour. 

12.56 Provision of Land.—Provision of land 
for housing is basic to any housing programme. 
Paucity of developed land, particularly in the 
larger industrial cities, has been a major factor 
responsible for impeding the progress of con¬ 
struction. The State Governments and the local 
authorities in all large towns and cities should 
undertake the responsibility for speedy deve¬ 
lopment of adequate land for housing according 
to a master plan for each town or city. They 
should make it available in a large measure 
to approved construction agencies at economic 
cost. 

12.57 A number of authorities such as muni- 
cipalities/panchayats, improvement trusts. State 
Town Planning Boards and Local Planning 
Authorities, deal with urban development and 
housing programmes in each State. Effective 
coordination to control all land development, 
town planning and house building activities at 
the State level is necessary. 

12.58 Housing Cooperatives—T he institution 
of cooperatives which develops the spirit of self- 
help and mutual help can be a useful instru¬ 
ment of social cliange in the developmental pro¬ 
cess. Except at certain centres, the part played 
by the cooperative societies of industrial work¬ 
ers in meeting the needs of housing has not 
been encouraging. Only about 3 per cent of 
the total houses constructed under the Subsidi¬ 
sed Industrial Housing Scheme has been contri¬ 
buted by them. State Co-operative Housing 
Societies in Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Guja¬ 
rat and Tamil Nadu are reported to have made 
progre.ss and received substantial loans from 
financial institutions for their activities. We 
recommend that other States should initiate 
steps to encourage the development of such co¬ 
operative housing societies amongst industrial 
woikers and should provide facilities to enable 
such societies to construct houses for their mem¬ 
bers. 

12.59 Land for housing should be made avail¬ 
able to cooperative societies expeditiously and 
with the minimum of formalities. Governments 
and employers should advance loans to workers’ 
housing cooperatives or to their members at con¬ 
cessional rate of interest. 
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12.(iO Rcnt.s.— 1 he ^voikeis’ own t(>ntril)iiti<>n 
to Innising sliould he in ilic .shape of iciit 
which should Itc within a range of 10% of wor- 
kcis’ earnings inclu.sive of dearness allowance, 
riie Housing Hoards should continue charging 
rent at the ])resent stale i.e., about 7J- per cent 
of the tost i}iu niiiuis the subsidy. 

Ih'.'ii liurntive to Employer.—'Die arrange- 
nu’iit iielween the State Housing Board and the 
einj)lo)’er sliotdd be such that for housing under¬ 
taken by the latter for bis employees, subsidies 
sliould be so designed that rent charged as per 
para 12.60 above shoidd make the investment 
on liousing by the employer economically feasi- 
blc. 

12.()2 Traii.sport.—In large cities where land 
for housing near the work-site is generally not 
available, easy availability of transport for com¬ 
muters can give an impetus to housing pro- 
graiuiues outside city limits. This requires the 
cooperation of the authorities responsible for 
the transport system as also of the employers 
who can provide tran.sport facilities for their 
employees. 

12.65 Coal Mines.—It has been suggested to 
us tliat with its pre.scnt income of Rs. 4 crores 
[let tmnum, of tvhich only 50 per cent can be 
allocated to housing, and the prc.sent shortage 
of housing for coal miners, it will take decades 
for the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Orga¬ 
nisation to catch up with housing needs. While 
this may ijc true, the new factors in the situation 
'.vhith recjuire to be taken into account are: 

(i) masiy rnitics arc now being mechanised; out- 
ptit per person will increase and with it the 
revenue from the cess; (ii) with larger output 
liom a smaller number of employees, the wel¬ 
fare needs will be somewhat low'er. It should, 
Ihercforc, be possible to adjust the percentage 
at j)rcscnt allowed by the Organisation for its 
housing activity. We recognise that this is not 
a coiiiplcte answer. The housing activities of 
the Organisation may have to be supplemejited 
by those of State Housing Boards or local 
bodies. 

12.61 IS'on-Coa! Minc.s.—I'he rccommenda 

lions of the CLW arc: 

(i) Subsidy fro.m the proposed General 
Miiicjs' Fund should l)e used for housing 
of such workers in coppc!, gold, iron 
oie, iimestone and mangancsse iiiincs as 
;ire not provided with hou.scs. 

(ii) Fo!' tile remaining major minerals, at 
least 20 per cent of the housing units 


should be provided by the employers. 
'Die balance should be a charge on the 
proposed fund. 

(iii) for minor minerals, the proposed wel¬ 
fare fund should offer assistance to mine 
owners for construction of houses. 

(iv) Repairing and renovating of old dhow- 
rahs and houses already built by emplo¬ 
yers should be carried out by them. 

We are in full agreement with (iv); also with 
(i), (iii) and jiart of (ii) depending upon the 
constitution of the General Miners Fund, 
winch w'c have recommended elsewhere. It is 
likely that even after the Fund is constituted, 
the resources available to it wall be small. Other 
ageiides, therefore, will also have to come in. 
1 he employers in Bihar and Orissa are already 
required to provide housing to all their workers 
under the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlement 
Act, 1920. These jmovisions should be extended 
to tuber States also. We do not accept the 
other part of (ii) stnee it is not in line with our 
general recommendations. 

12.6;) Blantations.—The existing provision 
requires the employers to provide houses only 
to those families which are residing on planta¬ 
tions. Workers who arc living outside tiie plan¬ 
tations for want of accommodation are not eligi- 
l)!c to get this benefit. The Industrial Com- 
i'.nttee on Plantations has already recommended 
th;it the .-Vet should be amended so as to enable 
workers who wish to reside in plantations to 
get housing accommodation. The recommenda¬ 
tion has been endorsed by our Study Group on 
Phuitaiiosis (Coffee/Rubber) and the CLW. We, 
therefore, feel, that the Plantations Labour Act, 
19.51, sliould be amended suitably so as to pro¬ 
vide houses for such plantation rvorkers who do 
not re.sicle within 5 kilo-metres from the peri- 
]>heiy ol the estate but who wish to be attom- 
modated on tiie estate. 

I2.()6 Our recommendations on housing for 
agricultural labour will be found elsewhere in 
the rcjioi t.' We record, how'e\ci, tlutt the exist¬ 
ing .sdicme.s for the housing of backward and 
dcjire.ssed clas.scs, wdiether in rural or industrial 
;ne;is, should comiiiu;; and should be imple¬ 
mented expeditiously. 

12.67 Adequate housing in a welfare State 
should cover industrial workers no less than 
other .sections of the population who may be 
e(|ually or even more vulnerable. Better Indus 
Ilia! housing has necessarily to he within the 


^See Para 28.59. 
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framework of overall national housing pro- 
gTaiiinics which a developing economy can 
alloid. In view of the costs involved in meeting 
even a modest proportion of the total jieed, 
one cannot reasonably foresee any easy solution 
to the problem in the immediate future. The 
.siuiation can case only tvith a faster rate of deve¬ 
lopment. One has to recognise that within the 
overall resources, the claim for housing no 
doubt deserves priority, but the priority itself 
will operate within certain limits necessitated by 
competing claims of other equally pressing 
activities. 


12.68. We would like to stress the other 
cc|ually important aspect of housing, the desire 
among workers to live better. Of this we are 
seeing increasing evidence even within the pre¬ 
sent distttal cHviromnents. This is an encourag¬ 
ing sign. While all efforts should be directed 
towards securing more of housing, the import¬ 
ance of this cjunlitativc aspect of living requires 
to be brought home to workers. Special efforts 
through programmes of education are needed 
for this purpose, as indeed sustained w'ork by 
trade unions and social workers for evoking a 
better response from civic bodies and local ad¬ 
ministration in the matter. 



Percentage distribution of families by general characteristics of the building in which 

dwellings were located 1958-59. 
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Source: Family Living Survey among industrial workers—1958-59, Labour Bureau, Simla. 




CHAPTER 13 


SOCIAL 

The quest for social security and freedom 
from want and distress has been the consistent 
urge of man through the ages. This uige has 
assumed several forms, according to the needs 
of the people and their level of social consciou.s- 
ness, the advancement of technology and the 
pace of economic development. From its 
modest beginnings in a few countries in the 
early decades of the present century, social secu¬ 
rity has now become a fact of life for millions 
of people throughout the world. Social security 
measures have introduced an element of stabi¬ 
lity and protection in the midst of the stresses 
and strains of modern life. It is a major aspect 
of public policy today and the extent of its 
prevalence is a measure of the progress made by 
a country towards the ideal of a Welfare 
State. 


Concept and Scope 

13.1 Social security envisages that the members 
of a community shall be protected by collective 
action against social risks causing undue hard¬ 
ship and privation to individuals whose private 
resources can seldom be adequate to meet them. 

It covers, through an appropriate organisation, 
certain risks to which a person is exposed. These 
risks are such that an individual of small means 
cannot effectively provide for them by his own 
ability or foresight alone or even in private 
combination with his colleaguesb The concept 
of social security is based on ideals of human 
dignity and social justice. The underlying idea 
behind social security measures is that a citizen 
who has contributed or is likely to contribute to 

Evolution of 

Foreign experience 

13.4 Measures adopted by different societies 
for protecting the needy individuals have been 
manifold. Beginning with individual acts of 
charity and philanthrophy, these devices pro¬ 
gressed to include mutual benefit schemes, both 
formal and informal. Then followed State spon¬ 
sorship and State participation, finally culminat¬ 
ing in the present pattern where social security 
measures form a major plank of Governmental 
policy in many countries. 


SECURITY 

his country’s welfare should be given protectioi 
against certain hazards. 

13.2 Although social security systems are rela 
led to policies of development and the mail 
constraint on their evolution is limited financia 
re.sources, the economic content of social securit 
measures is being increasingly recognised. Som 
elements of it contribute to the raising of th 
standard of living of large masses of the popula 
tion. It is an incentive for development, sub 
stituting as it does, hope for fear, and in th 
process improving the efficiency of the workin] 
force. Its cost is offset by gains in productiv 
efficiency on the one hand and increased saving 
(through the contributions it makes to a coun 
try’s development) on the other. 

13.3 The role of the ILO, since its inceptioi 
in If) 19, in creating international standards o 
social insurance and in promotion of social secu 
rity, has been significant. Through its Conven 
tions and Recommendations, the ILO has exei 
led its influence to extend the range and th^ 
classes of persons protected and the contingen 
cies covered and to improve the efficacy of th 
benefits a.ssured. The latest trends regardin] 
the provision of comprehensive social securif 
were brought out by its Recommendation oi 
income security and medical care adopted ii 
1944. This was followed by adoption of thi 
Social Security (Minimum Standards) Conven 
tion, 1952, which embodies the universally ac 
cepted basic principles and common standard 
of .social security. The application of thesi 
principles has guided developments in this fieh 
throughout the w’orld. 

Social Security 

13.5 In the early stages, workers sought pre 
lection against the contingencies they wer 
exposed to through small savings, employers 
liability or private insurance. Later, protectivi 
legislation became common on the theory tha 
the employer who set up a factory created ai 
environment which was likely to cause injur 
to his work people and the loss sustained by thi 
victim should be a charge on the employei 
Public authorities and private corporations be 
yond a particular size had the capacity to dis 
charge this liability, but all wage earners dii 


’ILO—Approaches to Social Security, 1942, p. 80. 
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not necessarily work in big undertakings. Small 
employers, who were predominant, found it 
difficult to give benefits to their workmen, parti¬ 
cularly when claims were made in a bunch in 
respect of any accident. Insurance companies 
came forward to take over the employers' liabi¬ 
lity in return for a premium, but this did not 
turn out to be a satisfactory arrangement. 

13.6 Mutual-aid societies of workers grew up 
with the object of helping their members in 
times of sickness with simple medical care and 
payment for funeral, if death occurred, in return 
for periodic contributions. These were the ear¬ 
liest social insurance institutions, though their 
arrangements lacked system. Gradually they 
were brought under Government supervision. 
Trade unions often acted as mutual-aid socie¬ 
ties, but they could afford to disburse benefits 
only for comparatively brief spells as they dep¬ 
ended solely on the contributions of their mem¬ 
bers. The societies could not safely undertake 
old-age or life insurance. Insurance offices under 
the guarantee of the State, which offered facili¬ 
ties for three branches of insurance to persons 
of small means, was the next stage.! Life insu¬ 
rance could not adapt itself satisfactorily to the 
exigencies of social security operations, but in¬ 
surance companies played an important role in 
supplementing the protection afforded by social 
security schemes. These traditional approaches 
gave rise to two main currents in the movement 
towards social security: social assistance, repre¬ 
senting the unilateral obligation of the commu¬ 
nity towards its dependent groups, and social 
insurance, based on compulsory mutual-aid. 

13.7 Social assistance programmes provide 
benefits sufficient to meet the minimum needs 
of persons of small means. These are financed 
wholly from the general revenues of the State. 
The benefits provided and the needs test applied 
differ from country to country. The first risk 
to be covered was that of old-age, but gradually 
non-contributory benefits were introduced for 
invalids, survivors and unemployed persons as 
well. 

13.8 A major feature of most social insurance 
schemes is that they are financed mainlv through 
contributions by employees and employers; in 
some cases, subsidy is granted by the State. The 
benefits to insured persons are linked to their 
contributions. Most of these programmes are 


compulsory and specifically defined categories o 
workers and their employers are required b 
law to participate in the programmes. Whil 
in industrialised countries in the West the mov< 
ment was old, in Asian countries, social insut 
ance had to await the achievement of nations 
independence. Provident funds which have fo' 
lowed are really quasi social security measure: 
They are essentially a saving scheme. Joint cor 
tributions by employees and employers are hel 
over for repayment with interest later whe 
defined contingencies occur. 

Development in India 

13.9 The Whitley Gommission commente 
upon the industrial workers’ attachment to h 
native village and observed that it was nc 
advisable to discourage this feature of India 
industry.- I'he village home with the joir 
family was a cover for the worker, somethin 
which the worker could turn to in times ( 
need. The Commission took note of two oth( 
contingencies for which there was legislatio 
already, viz., the Workmen’s Compensation Ac 
1923 to protect workers against employmei 
injury and the maternity benefit legislatio 
in some states to provide for grant of leave an 
payment of cash benefits for certain perioc 
before and after cotifinement to women worl 
ers in factories.^ 

13.10 Discussions about the need for extern 
ing these earlier social security measures wei 
a part of the Indian labour scene in th 
thirties. One of the earlier decisions of Laboi 
Ministers’ Conferences between 1940 and 194 
was to invite an expert to frame a scheme t 
provide health insurance to workers. Th 
scheme drawn up by Prof. B. P. Adarkar i 
pursuance of this decision was later examine 
by two ILO experts and this joint effort b 
came the btisis of health insurance in th 
country and culminated in the enactment < 
the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. 

13.11 The elements of social security in th 
Five Year* Programme for Labour (1946) wet 
(i) organisation of the Health Insurance Schem 
applicable to factory workers to start with, (i 
revision of the Workmen’s Compensation Ac 

(iii) a central law for maternity benefits, an 

(iv) extension to other classes of workers, of th 
right, within specified limits, to leave wil 
allowance during periods of sickness. 


‘ILO—Social Security—A Workers’ Education Manual, 1958, p. 7. 

*The Commission observed: “at the present stage it is not advisable that this striking feature, which marked tl 
beginnings of Indian industry and has shown such persistence during its steady advance, should be discouraged”, p. 5 
“The Government of India adopted similar legislation for mines in 1941. To provide uniform benefits all over f 
country. Maternity Benefit Act was passed by the Parliament in 1961. 

“Indian Labour Gazette—April, 1947, pp. 461-62. 
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13.12 The concept of provident fund as a 
social security measure was being gradually 
recognised in the country, but it could find 
practical shape only with the enactment of the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes 
Act, 1948, which aimed at establishing a 
compulsory provident fund for coal miners. 
Encouraged by the success of the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Scheme, the Employees’ Provi¬ 
dent Funds Act, 1952 was enacted to provide 
for the institution of a compulsory provident 
fund in other industries. This was followed 
by the enactment by appropriate Governments 
of the Assam Tea Plantations Provident Fund 
Act, 1955 and the Seamen’s Provident Fund Act, 
1966 for seafarers. Industrial employees of 
Central and State Governments unilaterally 
contribute to the General Provident Fund on 
a compulsory basis. The railway employees 
were covered by the Contributory Provident 
Fund Scheme but have recently been given an 
option to join the pensionary scheme. This 
option is not available to new entrants. The 
employees of local bodies, universities and 
several other public institutions enjoy contribu¬ 
tory provident fund benefits. 

13.13 The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Act, 1953 provides for unemployment relief 
in case of retrenchment and lay-off. Other 
legislative measures which provide protection 
in certain contingencies are: the Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Act. 1947; the Mica 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946; the 
Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess Act. 


1961; the .Assam Tea Plantations Employee 
Welfare Fund .Act, 1959: and the Doc 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Ac 
1918. 

13.14 Some State Governments have ah 
instituted old age pension schemes which ai 
non-contributory and provide pensions to ol 
and infirm citizens by way of social assistanc 

Plan Policies 

13.15 All the three Plans (1951—66) eii 

phasised the need for social security scheme 
'Fhc objectives of our Plan policies have bee 
better implementation, wider coverage of er 
ployees and belter benefits to them. Whi^ 
the first two Plans outlined scliemes of soci; 
insurance to cover the limited number < 
urban wage earners, the 'Ehird Plan songl 
to break new ground in social assistance, 
said, “it would be desirable to make a mode 
beginning in respect of three groups of pe 
sons—the physically handicapped, old persoi 
unable to work, and women and children- 
where they are altogether lacking in the meai 
of livelihood and support. .Assistance ft 
them will have to come from voluntary an 
charitable organisations, municipal bodie 
Panchayat Samitis and Panchayats and volui 
tary organisations. With a view to enablir 
these organisations to develop their activitii 
with the help of local communities and givir 
them a little support, it might be useful I 
constitute a small relief and assistance fund. 


Operation and Assessment of Schemes 


13.16 We now refer to the essential details 
of the schemes and assess their working in the 
order in which thev were introduced in the 
country. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

13.17 The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923 followed, as most legislation in that 
period used to, the British model with changes 
to suit Indian conditions. It laid down scales 
of compensation to impart precision to the 
benefits accruing under it. The Act has been 
amended several times.- The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act does not apply in areas 
w'here the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
operates. We will revert to this a.spect later. 


13.18 Coverage.—4 he Act applies to wor 
ineiP employed on monthly wages not cxcee 
ing Rs. 500 and who are employed in factork 
mines, plantations, transport and constructic 
work, railways and certain specified hazardoi 
occupations. The Central and State Gover 
menis are empowered to extend the scope of tl 
Act to any class of persons whose occupatioi 
are considered hazardous. 

13.19 Benefits.—The .Act provides for pa 
inent of compensation by employers to wor 
men and their dependants in case of person 
injury caused by accidents arising out of ar 
in the course of employment and for death i 
disablement as a result of contracting ce 
tain occupational diseases. The amount i 


‘Third Five Year Plan, p. 258. 

M924, 1925, 1929, 1933, 1937 (twice), 1938, 1939, 1942, 1946, 1948, 1950, 1951, 1959 and 1962. 

•Includes workmen whose employment is of casual nature and who are employed for the purposes of tlie employer’s tra 
or business. ' ' 
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compensation payable depends on the nature 
of the injury and the average monthly wages 
of the workmen concerned. Compensation for 
death is payable to the dependants of the 
workmen. The rate varies from a minimum 
of Rs. 1,000 in the case of persons in the 
lowest wage group (upto Rs. 10 per month) 
to a maximum of Rs. 10,000 in the case of 
those in the highest wage group (above Rs. 400 
per month). Compensation for permanent 
and total disablement is payable in lump-sum, 
which varies from a minimum of Rs. 1,400 to 
a maximum of Rs. 14,000. In case of tempor¬ 
ary disablement, half monthly payments are 
made at the prescribed rates. No compensa¬ 
tion is payable for temporary disablement for 
the waiting period of 3 days, but this period 
gets included if disablement lasts for 28 days 
or more. 


13.20 Administration.—The Act is adminis¬ 
tered by the State Govrenments through 
Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation. 
The Commissioners are entrusted with (a) the 
settling of disputed claims, (b) the disposal of 
claims for injuries resulting in death, and (c) 
the revising of the periodic payments. 


13.21 Assessment.—The working of the Act 
has brought to light several shortcomings 
which impede speedy relief reaching the work¬ 
ers. Cases of evasion occur even though the 
enactment is over 45 years old. A weak 
feature of the measure is that the Act places 
the entire liability for compensation on the 
employer, there being no obligation on the 
part of the employer to insure his liability. 
A small employer in many cases finds it diffi¬ 
cult to pay compensation in the event of a 
heavy liability arising out of a fatal accident. 
Such defaults tend to bring the law into 
disrepute. Dcla)s and difficulties in getting 
compensation under the Act are not unknown. 
Workers’ organisations suggest that the rate 
of compensation should be increased. Ac 
cording to some, the .Act does not meet pre¬ 
sent requirements and needs substantial 
changes. The employer's organisations on 
the other hand are generally of the view that 
no special change in the Act is necessary. The 
delays, according to them, arise because the 
number of AVorkmen’s Compensation Com¬ 
missioners are too few to ensure expeditious 
disposal of the compensation cases. A better 
enforcement of the Act is possible if rules are 
prescribed about the method of depositing 
money with the appropriate Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Commissioner. 


13.22 The monthly wage limit for coverag< 
under the Act was raised from Rs. 400 tc 
Rs. .500 by the Amendment .Act of 1962. Th( 
supervisory stall and others drawing monthb 
wages exceeding Rs. 500 and employed ii 
mines, manufacture of explosives and othei 
similar operations are exposed to the same em 
ployment hazards as those within the monthb 
wage limit of Rs. .500. We consider that al 
workmen including supervisors employed ii 
the occupations covered under the Act shoulc 
be eligible without any wage limit for compen 
sation for work-injury. 

13.23 The .Act makes no provision fo 
medical care and treatment which is the great 
cst need of the tvorker when he meets with ai 
accident. 'I'here is also no provision for re 
habilitation to restore the loss in his earninj 
capacity. The system of lump-sum payment i 
also not satisfactory in that it runs the risl 
of the amount being frittered away. Thesi 
lacunae are met under the Employees’ Stat 
Insurance .Scheme. With the gradual cxteii 
Sion of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
more and more workers in the organise! 
sectors of industry will be brought under il 
but several cases will still remain to be covet 
cd, particularly in scatered employments wher 
the responsibility for payment of compensatioi 
will continue to rest tvith the individual eii, 
ployer. The Study Group on Social Securit 
(1957-.58) suggested the adoption of a pensio 
scheme for such residuary cases by requirini 
the employer to pay to the Employees’ Stat 
Insurance Corporation a lump-sum amouni 
the Corporation then taking on the respons 
bility for making recurring pensionary pa; 
ments to the injured worker or his dependant 
as the case may be. 

13.24 Recommendation.—We suggest ih: 
a scheme of Central Fund for 'VVorkmen 
Compensation should be evolved. All en 
ployers should pay to this Fund a percentag 
of total wages ;is monthly contributions t 
cover the cost of the benefit and of admini 
tration. The fund should be controlled b 
the Employees’ State Insurance Corporatior 
Periodic cash payments may be made to it 
jured workers and their dependants by th 
Corporation through its local offices in th 
same way as payments are made at present fc 
various benefits under the E.S.I. Schem( 
Medical care to Injured workers should b 
provided by the Corporation. A similar a: 
rangement in respect of mines may be mad 
by the AVelfare Commissioners who contre 
welfare funds for coal, mica and iron or 
mines. Small employers may not find it dill 
cult to pay such contributions, since these wi 
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not be collected in bulk. This will also elimi¬ 
nate evasion of the law and the workers, as 
also their dependants, will get periodic pay¬ 
ments and injured workers will also get neces¬ 
sary medical treatment. The adjudication of 
claims can be entrusted to the tripartite 
regional boards set up under the Employees' 
State Insurance Act in various States. The 
I'und should cover all workmen specified in 
Sdiedule 11 of the Act irrespective of their 
wages. The Scheme of a Central Fund 
lecommended above may take time. We sug¬ 
gest that pending preparation of such a scheme, 
tile Act should be amended to give effect to 
the relevant recommendations. 

13.2u A matter to whicli we would like to 
draw particular attention in connection with 
the Workmen's Compensation Act is in regard 
to the payment of adeejuate compensation to 
those who acquire the handicap during the 
course of their employment. Under the exist¬ 
ing provisions of law, while an able-bodied 
Avorker can claim and obtain compensation for 
being surplus, an injured or handicapped 
workman is thrown out without adequate pay¬ 
ment because ticcident or disease has in¬ 
capacitated him. This legal anomaly requires 
to be removed. Further, we feel that a work¬ 
er should be entitled to higher compensation 
for disablement resulting from industrial acci¬ 
dents. It may be in the form of subsistence 
allowance if the worker remains unemployed 
as a result of the handicap. This will in¬ 
directly induce the employer to provide suitable 
employment to such a workman and, what is 
more important, to take adequate care to pre¬ 
vent such contingency. 

Maternity Benefit 

1j. 2G The Maternity Benefit legislation has 
been framed and administered by State Gov¬ 
ernments. The Mines Maternity Benefit Act 
was passed in 1941 for the benefit of women 
employees in mines. With the passage of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, maternity 
benefits became the responsibility of the 
Corporation and the State Acts applied to 
residuary employments/areas till the Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1961 was passed. This Act applies 
to every establishment—whether factory, mine 
or plantation—except the factories to which the 
provisions of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, 1948 apply. The States have been gradual¬ 
ly adopting the Central Act. The benefits 
under the Central Act are superior to the 
benefits under the State laws and provide for 


1. Workers’ families were brought into the scheme later. 


various contingencies which w'ere not provide 
for earlier. 

(i) Benefits.—The Acts provide for paymen 
of cash maternity benefit for certain period 
before and after confinement, and grant of leav 
and other facilities to women employees, oi 
conditions prescribed in these Acts. Th 
qualifying period of service varies from 5 to 
months and the benefit is payable for a pcrio( 
of 8—12 weeks. Apart from the Central Matei 
niiy Benefit Act, 1961, which permits the pa) 
mem of a medical bonus of Rs. 25, some Stat 
Acts include additional benefits such as fre 
medical aid, maternity bonus, provision o 
creches and additional rest intervals. In orde 
to safeguard the interests of pregnant womei 
workers, both the Central and the State Act 
provide that such women shall not be dismissed 
nor can a woman worker be discharged durin| 
the period of maternity leave. 

(ii) Admmistration.—The administration o 
the Acts in all the States is the responsibility o 
the factory inspectorates. Whereas in the Coa 
Mines the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner i 
in charge of it, the Director General of Mine 
Safety is in charge in mines other than coal. 

(iii) Assessment.—The Maternity Benefit Act 
place on the employers the responsibility fo 
providing the benefits except where the E.S.J 
Corporation has taken it over. It has beei 
brought to our notice that the legislation ha 
led to a tendency among some employers no 
to employ married women and even discharg( 
women workers on signs of pregnancy. Wi 
therefore recommend that a Central Fund shoult 
be established for maternity benefit on the line 
suggested for Workmen’s Compensation. Pend 
ing the creation of this Fund, the Maternif 
Benefit Act, 1961 should be adopted in al 
States as early as possible. 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 

13.27 The Government of India introducec 
in the Central Legislature the Workmen’s In 
surance Bill in November, 1946, which wa 
passed eighteen months later as the Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948. It was designed t( 
provide cash benefits in the case of sickness 
maternity and employment injury, payment it 
the form of pension to the dependants of work 
ers who died of employment injury and medica 
benefit to workers.' It introduced the contribu 
tory principle to cover these contingencies 
provided protection against sickness, replacec 
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lump-sum payments by pension in the case of 
dependants’ benefit and placed the liability for 
claims on a statutory organisation. Because of 
the vastness of the country and the considerable 
preparatory work involved such as provision of 
building, equipment and personnel, the scheme 
could not be implemented throughout the coun¬ 
try simultaneously. A plan for its phased 
extension to different places was drawn up. 
Transitory provisions which req^uire payment of 
special contribution by all employers had to be 
introduced to meet the objection of the employ¬ 
ers in covered areas that the ESI levy would 
affect their competitive position adversely. The 
contribution of employers in implemented areas 
was fixed at a rate higher than that for em 
ployers in non-implemented areas. The scheme 
came into operation in Kanpur and Delhi on 
February 24, 1952. Annexure I indicates the 
progress in the implementation of the Act. 

l.'i.28 Scope and Coverage.—The Act 
applies to all non-seaspnal factories run with 
power and employing 20 o r more persons, ex¬ 
cluding mines and railway running sheds. It 
covers all employees, manual, clerical and 
supervisory and employees engaged by or through 
contractors, whose remuneration does not 
exceed Rs. 500 a month. The wage limit for 
coverage of employees was raised from Rs. 400 
to Rs. 500 per month and the definition of 
‘employee’ was enlarged to include administra¬ 
tive staff and the persons engaged in connection 
with purchase of raw materials or sale or dis¬ 
tribution of products and related functions by 
an Amendment of the Act in 1966. It can be 
extended to cover other establishments or classes 
of establishments, industrial, commercial, agri¬ 
cultural or otherwise. Starting with about 1.20 
lakh insured persons in Kanpur and Delhi in 
1952, the Scheme has been gradually extended 
and at the end of March 1968 covered over S7 
lakh insured persons and a total of 138 lakh 
beneficiaries entitled to medical care (including 


family members of insured persons) in 300 
centres. 

13.29 Finance.—The Scheme is financed 
mainly by contributions from employers and 
employees, with FRF^fate Governments sharing 
a part of the cost of medical care. In the 
initial stages when the employee alone wa.‘ 
covered, the States’ contribution was fixed ai 
1 /4th the expenses on medical care. The 
present arrangements are for the State to ac 
eept the same burden in areas covering onl) 
insured persons and l/8th the cost of medica 
care where families are also brought in. The 
contributions under the Scheme are wage relatec 
like ca.sh benefits. The current rate of em 
ployees’ contribution works out at about 2..' 
pe/ cent of total wage (basic pay + dearnes: 
allowance). The employees drawing wage: 
below Rs. 1.50 per day are not required tc 
contribute. The employers’ contribution ir 
those areas where the Scheme has been full’ 
implemented was raised from 1.25 per cent t( 
2.50 per cent of the wage bill from 1-4-1962 anc 
has been ftirther raised to 3.0 per cent fron 
1-4-1968 to meet the increasing expenditure oi 
medical and cash benefits. The employers 
special contribution in non-implemented area 
continues to be 0.75 per cent of the wage bill 
Factories in areas where the insurable popula 
lion is less than 500 are exempted from pay 
ment of the employers’ special contribution. 

13.30 The annual income of the Corporatioi 
during 196’7-68, derived mainly from contribii 
tions, amounted to about Rs. 27 crores am 
expenditure was almost at the same level. Witl 
progressive extension of the Scheme and im 
provements in the scale and standard of bene 
fits, the gap between the income and expenditut 
has gradually narrowed during the past fet 
years. The reserves built up earlier are bein 
utilised for construction of hospitals an( 
dispensaries. During the last three years, it 
come and expenditure were as follows; 


Table 13.1: Revenue Income & Expenditure from 1965-66 to 1967-68 


Year 

Revenue Income 
(Rs. Crores) 

Revenue Expenditure 
(Rs. crores) 

1 

2 

3 

1965-66 . 

23.09 

20.67 

1966-67 . 

25.34 

24.17 

1967-68 . 

26.76 

27.17 


The expenditure on capital construction during on capital construction upto the end of Marcl 

1967-68 was Rs. 4.25 crores; total expenditure 1968 amounted to Rs. 24.85 crores. 
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13.31 Benefits.—The Scheme provides, he- 
■ddes medical care, protection against sickness, 
maternity, and disablement and death due to 
employment injury. An insured person entitled 
to benefits under this Scheme is not eligible to 
claim similar benefits under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the State Maternity 
Benefit Act. The ca.sh benefits are administered 
by the Corporation, while medical care is pro¬ 
vided by the State Governments. The main 
features of the benefits provided are as follows: 

13.32 Sickness Benefit.—It consists of 
periodic cash payments to an insured person 
in ca.se of sickness, subject to fulfilling qualify¬ 
ing conditions for the benefit. The benefit is 
payable for a maximum number of 56 days in 
a continuous period of 365 days. The rate of 
benefit works out to about half the average 
wage of an insured person. There is a waiting 
period of two days which is waived, if the 
insured person falls sick again within 15 days 
of the previous spell of sickness. 

13.33 Extended .Sickness Benefit.—In¬ 

sured persons suffering from chronic ailments 
such as tuberculosis, leprosy, mental and malig¬ 
nant diseases and other diseases^of a^rolonged 
nature and who have beeii in Continuous em¬ 
ployment for tr«) years are paid extended cash 
benefit for a pefiocl of 309 (365 minus .56) days 
after they have exhausted the normal period 
of entitlement to sickness Irenefit. The extend¬ 
ed sickness benefit is payable at the full rate 
of sickness benefit, 

13.34 Maternity Benefit.—This is also a 
cash payment made periodically in case of 
(onfinement to an insured woman on satisfying 
the necessary qualifying conditions. The 
maximum duration of maternity benefit is 12 
weeks, of which not more than 6 weeks* can 
precede the expected date of confinement. The 
benefit is payable at a flat rate of 75 p aise per 
day or twice the sickness benefit" rate, which¬ 
ever may be higher. 

13.35 Disablement Benefit.—The benefit 
is payable for disablement caused by an em¬ 
ployment injury, which includes contracting of 
certain occupational diseases in the course of 
employment. Disablement may be temporary 
or permanent, partial or total. There is no 
contributory condition and no upper limit on 
the duration of the benefit. In the case of 
temporary disablement, cash benefit is paid at 
a rate equivalent to about half the normal 
wage of an insured person for the duration of 


the disability. The rate of permanent disabl 
ment benefit is in proportion to the extent 
loss of earning capacity suffered by the app 
cant. The benefit is payable for life. 

13.36 Dependants’ Benefit.—This is pa 
able to the dependents of an insured perse 
who dies as a result of an employment injur 
It consists of fjeriodic payments at the specific 
rates. Annexiire II shows the number of er 
ployees/beneficiaries and the amount of ben 
fit paid under (a) to (e) above during the la 
three years. 

13.37 Medical Benefit.—The medical ben 
fit consists of treatment of an insured persoi 
and of his family where the coverage is ext 
nded to the family. Medical care to insure 
persons is comprehensive and includes outdoc 
treatment, domiciliary visits and provision ( 
drugs and dressings, specialists services (inch 
ding pathological and radiological tests) an 
in-door treatment. Artificial limhs, denture 
spectacles and hearing aids are provided fre 
of cost to an insured person when the.se becom 
necessary as a result of employment injury. 

13.38 Medical benefit is provided eithe 
through the service system or the panel systen 
Under the former. .State Insurance dispensaric 
are .set up with full-time doctors or mobil 
di.spensaries are provided. Under the lattei 
medical practitioners, at whose clinics treatmen 
is available to the beneficiaries, are brought o; 
the panel. This has made it possible to exteir 
the Scheme expeditiously, where dispensaric 
could not be set up. Starting with ‘restrictec 
medical care of the outdoor variety, ‘expander 
and ‘full medical care', including hospitalisr 
lion, are being extended to the families of it 
sured persons l)y stages. 

13..39 E.S.I. Hospitals.—.At the end o 
March, 1968, there were 24 full-fledged ES 
hospitals with a total bed strength of 3,99'/ 
4,126 additional beds were reserved for tlr 
Ireneficiaries of the ESIC—438 in the 18 ES 
annexes in general hospitals and 3,688 in othe 
hospitals. 641 dispensaries were functioning 
including 115 in buildings owned by th^ 
Corporation. Over 4,100 insurance medica 
practitioners were providing necessary servio 
to the beneficiaries at the end of March, 1961 
through the panel system. 

13.40 The number of insured persons anc 
families covered for medical care incaeased a 
follows during the last five years. 
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Table 13.2 : 

Number of itisured persons and total beneficiaries 



Year 

i^No. of insured 
persons 

Total beneficiaries 
at the end of the year 

No. of beneficiaries 
per insured person 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1963-64 . 


27,18,000 

88,81,700 

3.3 

1964-65 . 

. 

j32,52,250 

1,17,55,300 

3.6 

1965-66 . 

. . . • • 

34,05,000 

1,21,42,650 

3.6 

1966-67 . 

. 

35,45,000 

1,30,16,600 

3.7 

1967-68 . 

. 

36,84,500 

1,37,62,550 

3.7 


13.41 Administration.—The administra¬ 

tion of the Scheme has been entrusted to the 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation (ESIC), 
an autonomous body set up by the Central 
Government. It consists of representatives ot 
the Central and State Governments, the Parlia¬ 
ment, employers, employees and the medical 
profession. Its Standing Committee, the mem¬ 
bers of which are elected from among the 
members of the Corporation, acts as the execu¬ 
tive body. A Medical Benefit Council has been 
set up to .advise the Corporation on the Medical 
aspects of the Scheme. The Chief Executive 
Officer of the ESIC is the Director General. 
He is mainly concerned with formulation of 
policy, overall supervision, coordination and 
liaison with Central and State Governments. 
The ESIC has set up Regional Boards, region¬ 
al offices, local offices and inspection offices 
in various States. Regional offices maintain 
records in respect of insured persons and 
administer local offices and Inspection offices. 
Claims from insured persons arc received and 
benefits paid at local offices which have been 
set up in all labour areas. 

13.42 Assessment.— To review the work¬ 
ing of the Scheme and to recommend necessary 
modifications or changes in the structure and 
organisation of the ^^C to ensure a more 
satisfactory functioning, the Government of 
India set up the ESIC Review Committee in 
June, 1963. The Committee reportedTnTebru- 
ary 1966. According to it, while in a nation¬ 
wide scheme of this magnitude and size, com¬ 
plaints and criticism from various sources was 
naturally to be expected, it must be said to the 
credit of the Corporation that it has been 
taking notice of all complaints, criticisms and 
suggestions and has introduced improvements. 
The Corporation has tried to smoothen out the 
working methods to eliminate time-lags and 
delays to the extent possible. Even as the 
Committee was formulating its recommenda¬ 
tions, some of the known deficiencies in the 
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ESI Act were removed by major amendraen 
to the Act in 1966. These were directed int 
alia to— 

(1) raise the wage limit for coverage of ei 
ployees from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 p 
month; and widen the coverage by i 
defining the term ‘employee’; 

(2) grant funeral benefit, not exceedii 
Rs. 100. on the death of an insured pt 
son; 

(3) enlarge the scope of the Scheme of Matt 
nity Benefit; 

(4) raise the exemption limit for employe< 
contribution from below Re. 1.00 p 
day to below Rs. 1.50 per day; 

(5) add a new provision to enable the Cc 
poration to recover contributions pt 
able under the Act as arrears of lai 
revenue. 

13.43 The Committee made 176 recoi 
mendations covering (a) extension of coveraj 
(b) rationalising of contributions, (c) impre 
ing cash benefits and their proper disbursemei 
(d) administration of medical benefits includi: 
indoor medical care and treatment in spec: 
diseases, (e) preventive care, (f) the autonor 
of the Corporation, (g) the administrative a) 
organisational set-up of the Corporation, ai 
(h) the building up of a comprehensive soc 
security scheme. Of these, 173 recommendatio 
were unanimous, and on the remaining 3, th< 
was a note of dissent by the workers’ represen 
lives. The recommendations were consider 
by the Standing Labour Committee at its me 
ing held in May, 1967 and it was agreed tl 
such unanimous recommendations as had 
ready been accepted by the Corporation shot 
be implemented expeditiously, while the 
which had not been so accepted might 
brought up again before the Standing Labe 
Committee. 115 recommendations have be 
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accepted either fully or with modifications or 
in principle, and 12 recommendations which 
are in the nature of opinions have been noted. 
The remaining 49 recommendations are still to 
be considered by the Standing Labour Com¬ 
mittee. We note with satisfaction that several 
recommendations of the ESIS Review Com¬ 
mittee have been accepted for implementation 
by the Corporation. We would urge that 
action on these should be taken expeditiously. 

13.44 We would like to mention with ap¬ 
proval the two undernoted recommendations 
of the Review Committee which we consider 
important. These have a special bearing on 
the development of a National Health Service, 
which, in our opinion, should be established. 

13.45 The Committee has suggested the 
starting of fullfledged medical colleges at places 
where there are large and well-equipped ESI 
hospitals. These could be under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the Corporation direct or under State 
sponsorship with help from the Corporation. 
If the Corporation contributes financially to 
medical training, the trainees concerned should 
be under obligation to serve the ESIC for a 
period of not less than five years after achieving 
full qualifications. The ESIC hospitals should 
also be utilised for training of nurses and other 
paramedical staff. 

13.46 Surplus beds, if any, in ESI hospi¬ 
tals may be made available by State Gov¬ 
ernments for the use of the general public on 
payment. The impediment in the ESI Act, 
1948 against such use should be removed by a 
suitable amendment. It should be ensured, 
however, that no ESI beneficiary is deprived of 
hospitalisation facilities simply because beds 
have been made available for public use. 

13.47 The workers’ representatives on the 
Committee recorded a dissent on the following 
three issues: 

(a) The majority view is that the wage limit 
for exemption from payment of contri¬ 
bution should be raisecl from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2 per day. The workers’ representa¬ 
tives have suggested that the limit should 
be raised to Rs. 3 per day; 

(b) The majority view is that the existing 
waiting period of 2 days for drawing of 
sickness cash benefit should continue, 
while the view of workers’ representatives 
is that the waiting period should be 
abolished; 


(c) Workers’ representatives have suggest( 
that a ‘no-claim bonus’ scheme should 
introduced. The majority view is n 
in favour of such a scheme. 

We discuss these issues below: 

13.48 (a) Since the publication of the repo 
in E’ebruary, 1966, the price level has gone i 
further. Keeping in view the accepted prini 
pies for exempting the low-paid employees fi o 
payment of contributions and taking a loi 
view of the matter and the suggestions we ha' 
made under “Remuneration for Work’’, \ 
recommend that the limit for exemption shou 
be raised to Rs. 4 per day. 

13.49 Our Scheme is already an improv 
ment over the ILO Convention which pn 
cribes a waiting period of three days. W 
therefore, see no need to disagree with the m 
jority view in the Committee. 

13.50 The major objection against a n 
claim bonus seems to be that social insuran 
is based on the principle of ‘sharing of rii 
and pooling of resources’. The suggestio) 
made in the minority view are no differei 
from the usual arrangements in insuram 
which permit bonuses or no-claim rebate 
There is, therefore, nothing in the suggestion I 
offend the insurance principle. We beliei 
that the introduction of a no-claim rebate m: 
induce workers not to avail of the facilities u: 
der the Scheme unless they are required to. O 
this account there should be some savings whic 
will partly off-set the additional burden on tl 
funds as a result of the no-claim bonus. I 
any case, it should lx; possible in the initi: 
stages to work out with the help of an actual 
the quantum of the no-claim bonus which wi 
not put undue strain on the funds. We, ther 
fore, suggest that a scheme of ‘no-claim bonu 
for insured persons who do not claim any ben 
fit during a year should be evolved. 

13.51 The Act empowers the Corporatio 
to appoint Regional Boards and delegal 
to them such powers and functions as may f 
provided by the regulations. The Region: 
Boards have been set up in all the States. The 
can make a positive contribution in the worl 
ing of such a vast and far-flung scheme. Th 
representation provided for the employers an 
the employees on the Boards is however inadi 
quate. In order to ensure their adequate n 
presentation on the Regional Boards and t 
enable them to make a positive contributiO 
to the efficient working of the scheme, th 
constitution of the Boards should be amende 
for giving increased repre.sentation to the en 
ployers and the employees and for nominatio 
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by the E.S.I. Coipoiatioii of the Chairmen of 
the Boards by rotation from among the repre¬ 
sentatives of Government, workers and em¬ 
ployers. The Boards should also be given ade- 
ouate powers to enable them to exeicise effec¬ 
tive control on the working of the scheme m 
the respective regions, as suggested by the 
Review Committee. 

1359 The ESIS Review Committee recom¬ 
mended that the ESI Corporation should acti¬ 
vely associate with the National Safety Council 
in view of its interest in measures for safety in 
industry and prevention of accidents. We 
agree with this view and reconimend that the 
Corporation should make a suitable contribu¬ 
tion to the National Safety Council as part of 
its programme of integrated preventive and 
curative services. 


Provident Fund Schemes 

13.53 While provident fund schemes were 
coinmon in some Government employments and 
with enlightened employers, the first legislative 
measure to cover industrial workeis was the 
Coal Mines Proivdent Fund and Bonus Sche¬ 
mes Act, 1948. The legislation was designed 
to make adequate provision for the future of 
labour in coal mines, to inculcate in them a 
habit of thrift and to stabilise the labour force 
in the coal mining industry. In the initial 
stages, the Schemes ran into opposition both 
from the employers and from the workers. The 
employers’ plea was founded on the additional 
financial liability involved in it; the workers 
considered the deduction of provident fund 
dues to be a compulsory levy. The misgivings 
on both sides were soon dispelled and the 
scheme got off to a good start. 

13.54 As a result of the experience gained 
out of the working of the Coal Mines Provi¬ 
dent Fund Scheme and because of the persis¬ 
tent demand made to the Central Government 
for extending similar benefits to workers em¬ 
ployed in other industries, the Employees’ Pro¬ 
vident Funds Act was passed in 1952. Later, in 
the year 1955, the Assam Tea Plantations Pro¬ 
vident Fund Act covering tea plantations was 
enacted by the Assam Legislature. To provide 
a similar benefit to seamen working on board 
the ships, the Parliament passed the Seamen’s 
Provident Fund Act, 1966. By gradual exten¬ 
sion of their scope and coverage, the schemes 
have been made applicable to a fairly wide 
range of employees in factories, mines, planta¬ 
tions and other classes of establishments in a 
comparatively short time. In essential details, 
these enactments have parallel provisions. 


Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme 

13.55 (i) Coverage: With a modest begir 
ning in the States of Bengal and Bihar 1 : 
1947, the Coal Mines Provident Fund Schem 
now covers all coal mine workers in the cour 
try. Besides the main scheme of 1948, separat 
schemes on similar lines were formulated an 
applied to coal mines in Andhra Pradesh aii 
Rajasthan and to the Neyveli Lignite mines 1 
Madras. Initially the membership of the Fun 
was open to employees in coal mines, whos 
basic pay did not exceed Rs. 300 per montl 
The wage limit for membership was graduall 
withdrawn; persons employed in organisatior 
ancillary to coal mines and some special cat< 
gories of workers were brought within the Sch< 
me. The Scheme now applies to all person 
whether employed directly or through contra 
tors, irrespective of their pay. The number c 
coal mines covered increased from 997 in 195 
52 to 1,345 in 1967-68 and the number of li\ 
subscribers from 2.75 lakhs in 1952-53 to 3.6 
lakhs in 1967-68. The progress of the Seb 
me can be seen from Annexure III. 

(ii) Contributions: Originally, the rate < 
compulsory contribution to the Fund by th 
members was of their basic wages, en 

ployers contributing an equal amount. Ps 
plus dearness allowance has been the basis < 
contribution since 1955. The compulsory rai 
of contribution was further enhanced to 8= 
of the total emoluments of workers from Oeb 
ber 1, 1962. The members were given a 
option from June, 1963 to make an addition; 
voluntary contribution upto 8% of their tot; 
emoluments, but without a matching conti 
bution from the employer. The accumulatioi 
in the Fund are protected against being chat'i 
ed or assigned and cannot be attached by 
court. The total contributions received upl 
March 31, 1968 amounted to Rs. 73.82 crore 

(iii) Investment and Interest.—The contrih 
tions received in the Fund are invested i 
Central Government Securities according to 
set pattern laid down by the Government. Th 
pattern is being revised to permit investmei 
in higher interest yielding securities. Total i: 
vestment upto March, 1968 amounted to R 
70.04 crores. Interest is allowed to membe 
on their accumulations in the Fund at a ra; 
determined each year on the basis of the ii 
terest earned on the investments. The ra 
of interest increased progressively from 2% i 
1950-51 to 51% in 1968-69. 

(iv) Refund.—Accumulations with intere 
standing to the credit of members in the Fur 
are refundable in full to them on retirement c 
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attaining the age of 50 years or on permanent 
disability, retrenchment en-masse, and on ter¬ 
mination of service after completion of 15 
years of membership of the Fund. In the case 
of death of a member, entire accumulations to 
his credit are also refunded in full to his 
nominees or heirs. Refunds are allowed after 
forfeiting a portion of the employer's contribu¬ 
tion and interest thereon according to the pres¬ 
cribed scale of forfeiture if the period of mem¬ 
bership is less than 15 years. The amount 
forfeited is utilised for the welfare of the 
members. The number of claims settled dur¬ 
ing 1967-68 were 47,937 and the corresponding 
amount refunded was Rs. 3.79 crores. With 
the passage of time, not only have the annual 
settlements increased progressively, but the 
amount refunded per claim has also increased 
from Rs. 93 in 1949-50 to Rs. 790 in 1967-68. 

(v) Advances.—The Schemes provide for grant 
of non-recoverable advances to members from 
their accumulations in the Fund for purchase 
of shares in Consumers’ Co-operative Societies, 
for purchase/construction of houses and house- 
sites, and for financing life insurance policies 
of members. 

(vi) Special Arrangements,—Two contingen¬ 
cies have been covered from reserve and for¬ 
feiture account. These are (a) for refunding 
Provident Fund dues to outgoing members 
pending realisation of contribution not depo¬ 
sited by the employer, and (b) for ensuring 
a minimum amount of Rs. 500 to nominees 
and heirs in the case of death of a member. 

(vii) Administration.—The Fund is adminis¬ 
tered by a tripartite Board of Trustees con¬ 
sisting of representatives of Central and State 
Governments and employers and workers. The 
Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner is 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Board. The 
Schemes are administered through the Head¬ 
quarters Office at Dhanbad and 3 Regional 
Offices in different States. The cost of adminis¬ 
tration is met out of a separate fevy on the 
employers at 2.4 per cent of compulsory con¬ 
tribution. 

Employees’ Provident Fund 

13.56 (i) Scope and Coverage: The Act and 
Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme were 
brought into force from November 1, 1952. 
Initially the Act applied to six industries, viz., 
cement, cigarettes, electrical, mechanical or 
general engineering products, iron and steel, 
paper and textiles (made wholly or in part of 
cotton, or wool, or jute, or silk whether na¬ 


tural or artificial). The Act now (Decemb 
31, 1968) extends to 120 industries and class 
of establishments. By an amending Act i 
1956, the scope of the Act which initial 
covered factory establishments only was exten 
cd to cover non-factory establishments such 
plantations except tea, mines other than co 
mines, and commercial establishments. Orig 
nally, factories and establishments employir 
50 or more persons were covered under tf 
Act. The minimum limit for coverage w; 
reduced to 20 or more persons with effect froi 
December 31, 1960. The establishments whoi 
provident funds and other old-age benefit 
separately or jointly, are not less favourabl 
than those under the Scheme and employees i 
any establishment in enjoyment of such ben 
fits individually or as a class can be exempte 
from the operation of the Scheme. The men 
bership of the Scheme was initially restricte 
to employees whose monthly pay did lu 
exceed Rs. 300. The pay limit was raised t 
Rs. 500 from May 31, 1957 and to Rs. 1,0C 
from December 31, 1962. The number of sul 
scribers to the Fund (exempted and unexempte 
establishments) increased from 12 lakhs at th 
end of March, 1953 to 52 lakhs at the end c 
March, 1968. The progress of the Scheme ca 
be seen from Annexure IV. 

(ii) Contributions—The statutory rate c 
contribution both for members of the Fun 
and the employer is 6^ per cent of basic wage: 
dearness allowance (including the cash value c 
any food concession) and retaining allowanc< 
if any. By an amendment of the Act, the st: 
tutory rate was first raised to 8 per cent fror 
January 1, 1963 in respect of establishmcni 
employing 50 or more persons in the four ii 
dustries (cigarettes; electrical, mechanical o 
general engineering products; iron and steel 
and paper other than hand-made paper). Th 
enhanced rate of 8 per cent is being graduall 
applied to other industries and classes of est: 
blishments covered under the Act. Th 
amount standing to the credit of any inembe 
cannot be assigned or charged or attached by 
court. The amount of contributions receivei 
in 1967-68 was in the neighbourhood of Rs 
175 crores. 

(iii) Investments and Interest.—Initially, th 
contributions were invested exclusively in th 
Central Government Securities according to 
set pattern laid down by the Government. Th 
pattern of investment was revised from Sej: 
tember 1, 1968 to permit investment in th 
State Government Securities and other scenr 
ties guaranteed by the Central and State Go\ 
ernments upto a specified limit. The ainoun 
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invested increased from Rs. 3 crores in 1952- 
53 to Rs. 115 crores in 1967-68. The total 
amount invested upto the end of March, 1968 
was Rs. 753 crores. Interest is credited to mem¬ 
bers’ account at the rate determined each year 
on the basis of the interest earned on invest¬ 
ments. The rate of interest allowed increased 
progressively from 3 per cent in 1952-53 to 
5 per cent in 1967-68. 

(iv) Miscellaneous.—The provision for re¬ 
fund to members, sanctioning advances from 
the Fund, setting up a special reserve fund and 
its utilisation for contingencies like non-pay¬ 
ment by employer, and death of a member be¬ 
fore the amount to his credit is Rs. 500 are 
similar to those in the case of the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund scheme. During the year 
1967-68, about 2.5 lakh such claims involving 
an amount of Rs. 24 crores were settled by the 
Fund. 

(v) Administration.— The Employees’ Provi¬ 
dent Fund is administered by a tripartite 
Board of Trustees consisting of representatives 
of Central and State Governments, employers 
and employees. The Central Provident Fund 
Commissioner is the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Board. Fhe Scheme is administered 
throughout India through the Headquarters 
Office at New Delhi and 15 Regional Offices, 
one in each' State and one in Delhi. The ex¬ 
penses of administration of the Fund are met 
from administrative and inspection charges. 
I'he administrative charges at 0.37 per cent 
of basic wages and dearness allowance are paid 
by employers of unexempted establishments. 
Inspection charges at 0.09 per cent of basic 
wages and dearness allowance arc payable by 
employers of exempted establishments. 

The Assam Tea Plantation Provident Fund 

Act, 1955. 

13.57 The Scheme framed under the Act ini¬ 
tially covered only adult persons residing in a 
plantation and employed in any kind of work, 
manual or otherwise, and getting wages directly 
or indirectly from the employers. The Act was 
amended in 1958 to cover non-resident workers 
as also the clerical, medical and other staff. By 
another amendment of the Act in 1960, 
children and adolescents were brought within 
the scope of the Act. The Act was again 
amended in 1967 to make provision for a pen¬ 
sion fund. It covers now all categories of em¬ 
ployees in tea plantations in Assam excluding 
those whose total emoluments exceed Rs. 500 


p.m. In 1966-67, 708 tea plantations stoo 
covered under the scheme, the correspondin 
number of workers being 4,70,500. 

(ii) Contributions.—Initially the employe) 
were required to contribute at the rate c 
6 | per cent of basic wages and dearness alh 
wance paid to workers and the employees wei 
requii-ed to pay an equal amount. By a 
amendment of the Act in 1966, the rate t 
contribution was raised from 6^ per cent t 
8 per cent of wages including all allowance 
An employee may contribute voluntarily to th 
Fund any amount beyond the prescribed rat< 
but against this the employer is not require 
to pay his additional matching contributioi 
The total provident fund collections increase 
from Rs. 2.23 crores in 1955-56 to Rs. 3.1 
crores in 1966-67. 

(iii) Bonus.—Under a national agreemen 
Rs.l35 was payable as bonus to each work* 
employed in the tea plantations in Assam i 
1956. The agreement further envisaged th; 
one-third of the bonus would be paid to tt 
workers in National Savings Certificates. Th 
was to be a voluntary contribution to the Pr 
vident Fund and the amounts accepted wei 
collectively invested in National Savings Cerl 
ficates. From 1956 to 1966, bonus amountir 
to about Rs. 2.42 crores was collected and ii 
vested. This amount has been merged in tl 
Provident Fund accounts of the members. 

(iv) Group Insurance.—A Group Insuram 
Scheme was introduced for the provident fur 
members in 1963. Under the scheme, a bla 
ket policy was taken by the Board for all pr 
vident fund members of the age group 18-4 
Male members arc covered for Rs. 500, womc 
for Rs. 250, and staff for Rs. 1,000 each. Wor 
ers are required only to make a declaration ■ 
good health and no medical examination ( 
proof of age is necessary. Premia payable 
the Life Insurance Corporation are deduct! 
and paid annually from the Provident Fur 
accumulations of the members by the Board 
Trustees. At the end of March 1966, 1,84,01 
members were covered by the blanket poll 
and the total value of the policy was abo 
Rs. 8 crores. About a crore of rupees w 
paid as total premia and claims amounting 
Rs. 5.63 lakhs were settled upto the end 
March, 1966. 

(v) Pension Fund.—The Scheme makes pro’ 
sion for the constitution of a Pension Fui 
from the accumulated undisbursed inten 


‘At present, there is one Regional Officer for Punjab and Haryana and one for Assam and Nagaland. 
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amount of the Provident Fund to enable the 
plantation workers to enjoy pensionary benc- 
lits in addition to the Provident Fund. The 
Pension Fund Scheme was introduced with 
effect from October 2, 1967. 

(vi) Administration.—The Scheme is adminis¬ 
tered by a Board of 'Frustees consisting of re¬ 
presentatives of the State Government, the em¬ 
ployers and workers. Each tea estate is re¬ 
quired to constitute a Primary Committee, con¬ 
sisting of two representatives each of the em¬ 
ployers and workers, with the Superintendent 
or Manager of the garden as Chairman. A spe¬ 
cial feature of the Scheme is the decentralised 
way in which the Scheme is administered at the 
garden level. I'he employers are required to 
maintain members’ accounts. The Primary 
Committees are empowered to sanction and 
disburse loans and advances to the members 
and settle their accounts. 

Seamen’s Provident Fund Act 

13.58 (i) Scope and coverage.—As the pro¬ 
blems of seamen working on board the ships 
for truncated periods arc of a special nature, 
it was considered desirable to enact a separate 
Provident Fund legislation for them. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Seamen’s Provident Fund Act was 
passed in 1966. The Act generally follows the 
pattern of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act. 
1952. Every seaman engaged under the Mer¬ 
chant Shipping -Act, 1958, excluding certain 
categories of officers and other employees, were 
covered by the Scheme under the Act. About 
50,000 seamen arc currently covered under the 
Scheme. 

(ii) Contributions.—Every employer covered 
under the Act is required to contribute to the 
Fund for the period from July, 1964 to July, 
1968 at the rate of 6 per cent of the wages 
paid and thereafter at the rate of 8 per cent 
in respect of each seaman employed by him; 
every such seaman has also to contribute an 
equal amount to the Fund. The total contri¬ 
butions received towards the Provident Fund 
upto March 31, 1968 amounted to Rs. 3.04 
crores. 

(iii) Administration.—The Fund is adminis¬ 
tered by a Board of Trustees consisting of 
representatives of Government, employers and 
employees. The Chief Executive of the Orga¬ 
nisation is the Seamen’s Provident Fund Com¬ 
missioner. 


.Assessment and Recommendations 

13.59 We assess the working of all the prov 
dent fund schemes together. From their mi 
dest beginnings, the provident funds hav 
grown rapidly. The benefits provided are b 
ing constantly improved. A great majority < 
u'age earners with low W'ages had little cap: 
city to save during their working life and the 
and their dependents had nothing to fall bac 
upon at the time of retrenchment or discharg 
from their work or at death. These func 
have provided protection to workers and the; 
dependants in case of old age, invalidity c 
death of the bread winner and in some othe 
contingencies. Although a large number of ii 
dustries and classes of industries have bee 
covered, the benefit of provident fund is str 
not available to workers in several uncovere 
establishments and especially those employin 
less than 20 persons. We, therefore, sugges 
that the coverage of the provident fund shoul 
be extended further to make available th 
benefit of provident funds to those who are nc 
yet covered by these schemes. 

13.60 The rate of contribution under thes 
schemes has been raised from time to time 
The present minimum rate of contribution ur 
der the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 195 
is 6| per cent of basic wages, dearness allc 
wance and retaining allowance, if any. Th 
Central Government is empowered to raise th 
rate of contribution to 8 per cent. The rate o 
contribution under the Coal Mines Providen 
Fund Scheme has already been raised to 8 pe 
cent. The enhanced rate of 8 per cent has als( 
been applied to 81 out of 120 industries am 
classes of establishments covered under the Em 
ployecs’ Proivdent Funds Act, 1952, but only ti 
those establishments which employ 50 or mor 
persons. The Act at present does not apply ti 
establishments employing between 10-20 pei 
sons. It should be extended to these establisli 
ments and the minimum rate of contributioi 
therein fixed at 6^ per cent. Wherever thi 
present rate of contribution is per cent, i 
should be raised to 8 per cent; and where th( 
existing rate of contribution is 8 per cent, i 
should be raised to 10 per cent'. In the evidenci 
before us, no special complaint from workers 
organisations about the working of the schc 
mes were made, though dissatisfaction was ex 
pressed about the recovery from employers o 
provident fund arrears. It has also been men 
tinned to us that sometimes losses accumulati 
because Government does not permit, by law 
to stop the operations and Government shouh 


^Dr Bharat Ram, Sliri D G. Kothari, Shri P. R. Ramakrishncin and Shri Naval H. Tata do not endorse thi; 
re comm endation. 
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therefore in those cases either allow to stop the 
contribution or in such cases Government 
should consider the desirability of permitting 
them to stop the operations. The recovery of 
arrears of provident fund is, however, posing 
a problem to the administration. Workers 
have to submit to compulsory deduction from 
their wages; it is necessary to ensure that their 
contributions are deposited with the funds as 
promptly as possible. A suggestion has been 
made that to reduce delays in instituting pro¬ 
secutions and recovery proceedings against de¬ 
faulting employers, power should be vested in 
the Provident Fund Commissioners and other 
officers of the Provident Fund Organisation to 
sanction prosecutions and issue certificates for 
the recovery of provident fund dues through 
the Collectors as arrears of land revenue. We 
consider that this is the least that should be 
done. In order to ensure that provident fund 
dues do not fall in arrears, it is necessary that 
the penalties prescribed under the Act should 
be made more stringent and default in pay¬ 
ment should be made a cognizable offence un¬ 
der the Indian Penal Code. The arrears of 
provident fund should be made the ‘first 
charge’ on the assets of a factory/establishment 
at the time it is wound up. 

13.61 The provident fund accumulations 
arc invested according to the pattern laid 
down by the Government from time to time. 
The security and safety of these funds is of 
paramount importance. These funds have 
been of assistance also in meeting the needs 
of economic development. The workers expect 
a higher rate of interest from their accumula¬ 
tions consistent with these considerations. We 
are of the view that the provident fund accu¬ 
mulations should be invested in securities 
yielding higher interest, but without jeopardis¬ 
ing the security and safety of the funcls. 

Pension Scheme 

13.62 We believe that while the provident 
funds have played a significant role in provid¬ 
ing security for old age, invalidity and death 
of the bread winner, their conversion, partly 
or wholly into retirement and family pensions, 
has now acquired some significance. A pro¬ 
vident fund is not an adequate cover for the 
contingencies of death or invalidity. The evi¬ 
dence before us suggests that workers should 
be given pensionary benefits. While workers’ 
organisations feel that it should be an addi¬ 
tional benefit, others have favoured conversion 
of a part of provident fund into retirement/ 
family pensions. We are inclined to accept the 
latter view. Conversion of a part of provident 
of provident fund into retirement cum family 


pension is desirable. In cases where the rai 
of contribution from employers and employe* 
is raised to 10 per cent, a portion of the coi 
tribution should be converted into pensio 
payable to the worker, or in the event of h 
death, to his dependents (to be defined) upto 
certain period. Pensionary Irenefits should t 
worked out on the basis of 4 per cent to sta 
with. The remaining 16 per cent should f 
paid back as provident fund accumulations. 

Plantation's Labour Act, 1951 

13.63 Labour in plantations is entitled 1 
medical, health, maternity and other benefi 
under the Plantations Labour .Act, 1951. Tf 
■Act provides for the .setting up of garden ho 
pitals, group hospitals and dispensaries f( 
treatment of plantation workers and their f 
milies. Rules framed under the Act perm 
14 days’ sick leave to workers in plantatioi 
in case of sickness certified by a qualified pra 
titioner. During the period of leave, the wor 
ers are paid at the rate of two-thirds of the 
earnings, subject to a maximum of 75 pai: 
per day. 

13.64 The Industrial Committee on Plant 
tions decided unanimously in August, lOf 
that, 

(i) Accumulation of sick leave should I 
allowed upto a period of 30 days. 

(ii) The worker shall be given the optic 
that in the event of illness, he could cor 
bine whatever balance of annual leat 
was standing to his credit, with the sit 
leave either at the commencement or 
the end of sick leave. 

(iii) The worker should in addition be allot 
eel to take 14 days’ sick leave, admissib 
during the current year. 

13.65 Annual reports on the working of tl 
Act received from State Governments show th 
although medical facilities have been provide 
in a number of estates, in quite a few prescri 
cd standards have not yet been reached. Oi 
own assessment is that the standard of medic 
facilities in plantations shows wide diversit 
On the brighter side, we have seen some * 
the best equipped hospitals and dispensaries i 
plantations both in the .Assam/Bengal regie 
and in the .South. On the other hand, pan 
cularly in the smaller plantations, the pros 
sions of the Act are almost a dead letter ar 
even incapable of implementation. The Sta 
Governments have expressed their inability 
enforce standards on the planters. The Indi 
trial Committee on Plantations, a triparti 
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body, has endorsed the view of the States. Orga¬ 
nising medical aid for the dispersed planta¬ 
tion workers at a central place cannot be a 
solution. We suggest that the State Govern¬ 
ments and the small planters should get to¬ 
gether to seek a remedy suitable to the area and 
devise ways and means to ensure compliance 
with the provisions of the Act. 

Lay-out and Retrenchment Compen.sation 

13.66 Apart from the statutes which are 
drawn up solely to provide for different con¬ 
tingencies, some elements of social security are 
written into other labour enactments. An 
amendment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 in the year 1953 provided for payment of 
compensation to workers in the event of lay-off 
or retrenchment. The salient features of the 
relevant provisions are given below: 

(i) Lay-off.—Workers employed in any fac¬ 
tory, mine or plantation, having an average 
daily employment of 50 or more and where 
the work done is not of an intermittent or 
seasonal character, are entitled to compensation 
for lay-off provided they have put in the pres¬ 
cribed qualifying service in the preceding twelve 
calendar months. This qualifying service is 
190 days in the case of workmen employed 
below ground in mines and 240 days in the 
case of other categories of workers.' The lay-off 
compensation is payable to a workman at the 
rate of half the basic wages and dearness allow¬ 
ance for all days during which he is laid off. 
If a workman is laid off for more than 45 days, 
no such compensation is payable to him in 
respect of any period of the lay-off after the 
expiry of the first 45 days. No compensation 
is payable to a workman who has been laid-off 
(a) if he refuses to accept any alternative em¬ 
ployment in the same establishment or in any 
other establishment belonging to the same 
owner situated in the same town or village 
within a radius of 5 miles from the establish¬ 
ment to which he belongs; (b) if he does not 
present himself for ivork at the establishment 
at the appointed time; and (c) if such laying-off 
is due to a strike or slowing-down of produc¬ 
tion on the part of workmen in another part 
of the establishment. 

(ii) Retrenchment Compensation.—Unlike, 

the lay-off provision, the benefits of retrench¬ 
ment compensation are applicable to all w'ork- 
men covered by the Act. No workman who has 
been in continuous service in any industry for 
not less than one year can be retrenched by 
an employer until one month’s notice (or wages 


in lieu thereof) has been given to him i 
writing indicating the reasons for rctrencl 
ment. Retrenchment compensation is payabl 
at the rate of 15 days’ average pay for ever 
completed year of service or any part therec 
in excess of six months. In the event c 
bonafide closures or transfer of undertaking: 
retrenchment compensation shall be payable t 
workers so laid-off. In case of change of ownci 
.ship, such workers as are re-employed on term 
and conditions which are not less favourabl 
to them shall not be entitled to compensatior 

(iii) Assesment.—While provisions relatin 
to retrenchment and lay-off compensation affon 
some relief and act as a deterrent to hast 
retrenchment, certain unsatisfactory feature 
have come to light in the course of their work 
ing. A permanent remedy may be in the form o 
unemployment benefit. The Central Employen 
organisations have suggested in their evident' 
that since the existing provisions relating ti 
lay-off and retrenchment are adequate, there i 
no justification for grant of additional financia 
compensation against the job security hazan 
resulting from temporary unemployment. Oi 
the other hand, the general feeling amon| 
workers’ organisations is that we must movi 
towards an all-inclusive scheme covering al 
recognised contingencies including unemploy 
ment. We feel that the present arrangemen 
by which the lay-off and retrenchment compen 
sation is required to be borne by the employe: 
at a time when he is really in difficulties, what 
ever the reason.s, works somewhat harshly or 
him but even more harshly on workers who an 
on many occasions deprived of the benefits pro 
vided under the Act. On the other hand, i 
its incidence is distributed over the whole in 
dustry, it might under certain conditions impl' 
subsidising of inefficient management. Witl 
due safeguards against such contigency, thi 
long term solution lies in adopting a schem( 
of unemployment insurance for all employee 
persons. The present schemes of benefit agains 
retrenchment and lay-off must continue duriiij 
the transition. 

The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ 
ment) Act, 1948 

13.67 The Dock Workers (Regulation o 
Employment) Schemes framed under the Ac 
are at present in operation in the major port 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam 
Cochin, Mormugao and Kandla. On Januar' 
1, 1969, the total number of registered doci 
workers under these schemes (excludinj 
Kandla) was 24,000. The safety, health ant 


I- Badli or casual workers are not entitled to lay-off compensation. 
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welfare of the dock workers are covered by the 
Indian Dock Workers Regulations, 1948 framed 
under the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 
1934 and the Dock Workers (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Scheme, 1961 framed under the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. 
The Regulations apply to all stevedore workers 
employed on board any vessel within the limits 
of a port and also to shore workers doing work 
alongside a vessel. The dock workers not 
covered by these Regulations are covered by 
the Dock Workers (Safety, Health and Wel- 
ware) Schemes. The Schemes apply to all dock 
workers employed in or in the vicinity of any 
port in connection with the loading, unloading 
movement or storage of cargoes. 

(ii) A tripartite body known as the Dock 
Workers Advisory Committee set up under the 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act advises Government on matters arising out 
of the administration of the Act and the 
schemes and coordinates the work of various 
dock labour boards by discussing common pro¬ 
blems. 

(iii) The workers are broadly divided into 
monthly workers and reserve pool workers under 
the schemes. The monthly workers are regular 
workers and enjoy security of employment. 
The other category of workers who do not 
enjoy this privilege are registered in a pool 
and employed through the Dock Labour 
Boards. When these schemes were first imple¬ 
mented, the pool workers were guaranteed 
minimum wages for 12 days in a month. The 
Boards have Iteen given powers to increase it 
progressively to 21 days’ wages in a month. 
The Dock Labour Boards of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Cochin have increased the period 
of guaranteed minimum wages to 21 days in a 
month. The pool workers are entitled to at¬ 
tendance allowance ranging from Rs. 1.50 to 
Rs. 1.75 per day. They are also entitled to pay¬ 
ment of disappointment money at half the 
wage rate if the work in which a worker is 
booked cannot commence and the worker is 
relieved within two hours of his attendance for 
work. 

(iv) The dock workers are given at least 8 
holidays with pay in a year. They are employ¬ 
ed by rotation to ensure equal opportunities 
of employment for all the pool workers. The 
workers are entitled to rates of wages fixed by 
the various dock labour boards. Piece-rate 
schemes have also been framed for such workers 
in the ports of Bombay, Cochin and Visakha- 


(v) The workers enjoy benefits of providen 
fund and gratuity. Separate housing scheme 
have been drawn up for them. They are als( 
given medical facilities and certain concession 
in the matter of their children’s education 
Canteens and fair price shops are also provided 

(vi) Difficulties are experienced in the admi 
nistration of this legislation and the scheme 
framed thereunder in regard to the applicabi 
lity of the provisions to workers on shore. Th 
Study Group for Ports and Docks has suggeste( 
that a comprehensive common statute shouh 
be enacted bringing together the various prc 
visions of the Indian Dock Labourers Regulr 
tions, 1948 and the Dock Workers (Safet) 
Health and Welfare) Scheme, 1961 for safety 
health and welfare of the dock workers. W 
agree with this suggestion. The definition c 
‘dock worker’ in the Dock Workers (ReguL 
tion of Employment) Act, 1948 also requires t 
be amended with a view to making it mor 
explicit and comprehensive. There is neei 
for statutory provision for maintenance of th 
amenities to be provided by the employers fo 
dock workers which does not exist at present. 

Old-age Pensions 

13.68 The States of Uttar Pradesh, Kerah 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, Wes 
Bengal and Rajasthan have instituted old-ag 
pension schemes, which are in the nature o 
social assistance to render financial aid to oli 
and infirm citizens. These schemes have n^ 
statutory backing and provide pensions to dest: 
tutes aged 60 and above with no income o 
sources of income and no relative bound b 
custom or usage to support them. The amoun 
of pension varies from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 pe 
mensem. We do not propose to assess th 
working of the schemes, which have been ir 
troduced only recently; not enough experieno 
has been gained about them. They need to b 
simplified, since the application of the test c 
age and means of livelihood can be somewha 
difficult of administration in our context. A1 
in all, we consider this to be a desirable move 
though its utility to the working class appear 
to be marginal. 

13.69 The industrial employees of the Cer 
tral and State Governments are entitled to nor 
contributory pension as a part of their servic 
conditions. The Central Government intrc 
duced a Family Pension Scheme for their eir 
ployees in 1964. Under the Scheme, an employe 
who retires in the normal course gets a pensio: 
which is a recurring payment till death am 
also a lump-sum in the form of gratuity. I: 
the event of an employee’s death, his deper 
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gratuity. Railway employees in service are 
given the option either to elect the pension 
system of retirement benefits or remain under 
the system of contributory provident fund which 
obtained prior to the introduction of the new 
Scheme in April, 1957. The employees who 
entered service in November, 1957 or there¬ 
after are compulsorily governed by the pen¬ 
sion rules. This is a welcome change in the 
social security arrangements for Government 
employees. 

Gratuity 

13.70 In the last 20 years the demand for 
gratuity has been made by workers and the 
industrial tribunals have considered it favour¬ 
ably, particularly in units which do not have 
other social security benefits like provident 
fund and/or pension. The tribunals have also 
looked to the demand with favour in the more 
prosperous establishments, though gratuity as a 
benefit is demanded by workers in addition to 
other social security provisions. Apart from 
such demands, which are settled by the Tribu¬ 
nals, the more enlightened among the emplo¬ 
yers have arrangements for gratuity by way of 
agreement between them and their unions or 
even as a result of the employer introducing 
this benefit on his own. The nature of gratuity 
as a component of social security currently 
obtaining in the country is, however, by and 
large voluntary. We would like to leave it to 
the process of evolution and do not make any 
specific recommendation in this regard. 

Integrated Social Security 

13.71 It now remains for us to consider some 
of the schemes which are currently under dis¬ 
cussion in Government. These arc (a) conver¬ 
sion of a part of provident fund into retirement 
pension/family pension, (b) insurance against 
unemployment, and (c) integration of social 
security schemes. We have dealt with (a) 
already in para 13.62; (b) has been covered in 
part in para 13.66. We now discuss the re¬ 
maining part of (b) and (c) together. 

13.72 We believe that it should be possible 
over the next few years, to evolve an integrated 
social security scheme, which will with some 
marginal addition to the current rate of con¬ 
tribution, take care of certin risks not covered 
at present. In saying this, we are limiting our¬ 


selves to the benefits of (a) provident fun 
and retirement/family pension, and (b) insi 
ranee against unemployment. In the case of (b 
the insurance will cover only those who wer 
employed and have to face the risk of unen 
ployment. It will not cover persons who hav 
not entered employment at all. 

13.73 We take note of the two recommend: 
tions of the E.S.I.S. Review Committee: 

(i) A comprehensive integrated social sect 
rity scheme may be evolved and the Go^ 
ernment, in consultation with the India 
Labour Conference, should set up an Ej 
pert Machinery to evolve a blue-prir 
for a comprehensive scheme of soci: 
security; and 

(ii) Steps may be initiated in the first ii 
stance for administrative merger of En 
ployees’ State Insurance Corporatio 
and the Employees’ Provident Fun 
Organisation. Merger of the Coal Mine 
Provident Fund and the Assam Tc 
Plantations Provident Fund may be pos 
poned for the present. 

13.74 We also note the statement made k 
the Labour Minister in Parliament recent] 
about the Government’s intention to pursi 
the unemployment relief scheme, and the int 
gration of the two social security schemes, tk 
Provident Fund Scheme and the ESIS, to redut 
the administrative overheads. 

13.75 Our view is that an ideal arrangemei 
will be to gradually work towards a comprehei 
sive social security plan by pooling all the soci; 
security collections in a single fund which diE 
rent agencies can draw upon for disbursir 
various benefits according to needs. A Budg 
can be drawn up on this basis every year on 
notional contribution which could be detc 
mined, taking into account the possible d 
bursements during the year. With the rates > 
contribution now suggested, a large fund w: 
l)e available with Government. In lieu of tl 
use of such funds by Government, it shou 
be possible for it to cover some extra conti 
gencies to which the beneficiaries are likely 
be exposed. We recognise that the details 
this idea will have to be worked out by expei 
and the goal envisaged in this proposal reach( 
in stages. 




Annexure I 
(Ref Para 13.27) 


Progress of Employees Slate Insurance Scheme 





AS ON 



31-3-52 

31-3-56 

31-3-61 

31-3-66 

31-3-67 

31-3-68’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

States 

2 

8 

14 

15 

16 

16 

Centre . . . 

2 

31 

120 

259 

273 

300 

Employees (’000) . 

120 

1,015 

1,678 

3,129 

3,212 

3,391 

Family Units (’000) . 



679 

3,034 

3,289 

3,499 

Insured persons (’000) . 

120 

1,292 

1,939 

3,405 

3,545 

3,685 

Insured Women . . 

NA 

NA 

1,20,750 

2,13,650 

2,30,750 

2,51,900 

Total Beneficiaries . 

1,20.000 

12,92,000 

38,93,000 

1,21,42,650 

1,30,16,600 

1,37,62,550 

Employees yet to be 







covered 

NA 

NA 

10,10,100 

637,950 

6,35,850 

6,07,150 

Gash Offices . . 

16 

99 

228 

406 

447 

478 

Inspection Offices 

27 

32 

64 

93 

108 

114 

ESI Hospitals . 

• • 

.• 

- 

14 

19 

24 

ESI Annexes 

« « 

•• 

7 

17 

17 

18 

Beds in ESI Hospitals , 


76 

179 

2,098 

2,466 

3,997 

Beds in Annexes . 

* * 


178 

406 

406 

438 

Beds reserved elsewhere 


802 

2,131 

3,403 

3,399 

3,688 

Total No. of Beds . 


878 

2,488 

5,975 

6,271 

8,123 

SI Dispensaries . 

24 

98 

334 

573 

610 

641 

I.M.O.s and I.M.Fs 

NA 

1,767 

2,803 

5,463 

5,503 

5,923 



Capital Construction 









(Rupees in Lakhs) 




AS ON 






_A_ 









■l 


31-3-52 

31-3-56 

31-3-61 

31-3-66 

31-3-67 

31-3-68 

Sanctions (upto) 

. . 

17.28 

464.95 

3,079.79 

3,382.75 

4,041,19 

Spent (upto) 

•• 

10.28 

94.34 

1,714.01 , 

2,059.02 

2,484.84 



Income and Outgo 




Revenue Income 

. ■ 

486.5 

943.4 

2,309.28 

2,533.69 

2,676.27 

Revenue Expenditure . 


180.7 

697.8 

2,066.89 

2,417.37 

2,717.30 


Source: Annual Reports of the ESIG 1964-65 & 1967-68 
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Annexure I 
(Ref Para 13.36 


Statement showing number of employees I beneficiaries and amount of benefit paid 

(Figures in Lakhs' 


Description 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-6E 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Extended Sickness Benefit 




(i) No. of employees entitled to sickness benefit/ex¬ 
tended sickness benefit . . • . . 

27.46 

30.51 

31.95 

(ii) Amount paid as sickness benefit (Rs.) 

604.21 

706.04 

838.5' 

(iii)'Amount paid as sickness extended sickness benefit 
(Rs.). 

47.19 

64.87 

82.94 

Maternity Benefit 




(i) No. of insured women employees entitled to ma¬ 
ternity benefit 

1.80 

2.02 

2.2C 

[ (ii) Amount paid (Rs.) ..... 

33.71 

37.55 

40.54 

Disablement Benefit 




(i) No. of employees covered for temporary/perma- 
nent disablement benefit ..... 

29.93 

31.60 

32.81 

(ii) Amount paid for temporary disablement (Rs.) 

66.65 

80.43 

93.2C 

(iii) Amount paid for permanent disablement (Rs.) . 

57.72 

71.80 

95.41 

Dependants’ Benefit 




(i) No. of beneficiaries (dependants) at the end of the 

year «...•••• 

3.692* 

4,416* 

5,103 

(ii) Amount paid (Rs.) ...... 

9.71 

11.94 

14.19 


* Figures in units. 


Source ; Annual Reports of the ESIC, 1966—67 and 1967—6! 
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Annexure III 
(Ref Para 13.55) 

Progress of Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act 


SI. 

No. Item 

1951-52 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I. Number of coal mines, ancilliary organisations 
and subscribers etc. 

(a) Coal mines and ancilliary/organi- 
sations ..... 

997 

1,068 

1,183 

1,286 

1,288 

1,345 

(b) Subscribers (in lakhs) 

2.75 

3.16 

4.00 

4.39 

3.68 

3.61 

(c) Total number of members enrol- 

led (in lakhs] .... 

4.90 

•• 

•• 

16.39 

16.89 

17.24 

II. Amount of Provident Fund Contributioru, 
their investment etc. (year-wise) 

(a) Contributions (Rs. crores) . . 

0.59 

1.42 

4.13 

8.05 

8.82 

9.99 

(b) Investment-face value (Rs. crores) 

0.72 

1.43 

4.39 

6.63 

5.57 

(73.82) 

8.62 

(c) Refund Claims settled (’000) 

2.6 

8.9 

28.0 

54.1 

54.6 

(70.04) 

47.9 

(d) Amoimt refunded (Rs. lakhs) . 

1.6 

8.5 

71.7 

359.6 

419.6 

379.0 

(e) Rate of interest allowed to sub- 

scribers (compound-per azmum) . 

2i% 

3i% 

4% 


41% 

5% 

III. Total amount outstanding at the end 

of the year (Rs. crores) 

• • 


• • 

2.99 

4.40 

4.42 


Note—F igures in brackets indicate cumulative total at the end of the year. 


Source; Annual Reports of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissionei 
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Annexure I'' 
(Ref Para 13.56 


Progress of Employees' Provident Fund Scheme 


SI. 

No. 

Item 

1952-53 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-69 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


I. jVb. of industries and establishments covered 
and J^'o. of subscribers {exempted and un¬ 
exempted) 


(a) Industries . . • • 

6 

6 

46 

103 

106 

112 

(b) Establishments . . . ■ 

1,400 

2,194 

12,133 

34,421 

38,951 

41,928 

(c) Subscribers at tlie end of the year 
(in lakhs) . . . . • 

12.00 

14.65 

29.29 

45.70 

48.99 

51.95 

Provident Fund contributions, their invest¬ 
ment etc. 







(a) Contributions (Rs. Crores) . . 

7.05 

65.84 

265.97 

731.55 

879.90 

1118.56 

(b) Investments (Rs. crores) . • 

2.92 

60.32 

205.02 

533.08 

637.31 

752.51 

(c) Refund including loans and ad¬ 
vances (Rs. crores) . , 

0.47 

8.30 

70.68 

240.20 

296.76 

369.55 

(d) Rate of interest allowed to members 
(per annum-compound) 

3% 

3.5% 

3.75% 

4.5% 

4.75% 

5% 

Amount of arrears outstanding {Rs. Crores). 

.. 

0.38 

2.38 

4.90 

5.96 

8.17 


Source: (i) Statistical Abstract, EPFO, (ii) Annual Reports of EPFO 



CHAPTER 14 


WAGES AND EARNINGS—A FACTUAL REVIEW 


One of ouv terms of reference requires us 
“to study and report in particular on the levels 
of workers' earnings, the provisions relating to 
wages, the need for fixation of minimum wages 
including a national minimum wage, the means 
of increasing productivity including the provi¬ 
sion of incentives to workers”. We now propose 
to discuss these aspects and other related issues 
about remuneration for work, including the 
machinery for wage fixation/protection. The 
discussion is spread over six Chapters; Wages 
and Earnings—A Factual Review; Wage Policy 
—Assessment and Issues; Minimum Wages; 
Incentives and Bonus; Rationalisation and 
Automation; and Machinery for Wage Fixation/ 
Protection. 

14.1 Our review of the movement of wages 
and earnings is based on official statistics. It is 
confined mainly to workers in the organised 
sectors of industry who constitute but a small 
.section of the entire labour force. Levels of 
employment in factories, mines, plantations, 
railways and with the dock labour boards are 
given in Annexure 1. Wherever possible, trends 
in real earnings have been given. Reference is 
made in brief to wage differentials, standardisa¬ 
tion of wages and related aspects. Limitations 
to be borne in mind in interpreting the data 
have also been indicated. 

Sources of Information 

14.2 Though our terms of reference require 
us to revietv the changes since Indcpenderice, 
we consider it necessary to cover the period 
since 1939 as a background. While we do not 
propose to comment on all asjrects of levels of 
earnings between 1939 and 1947, it will be 
our endeavour, data permitting, to focus atten¬ 
tion on such changes since 1939 which might 
help a better understanding of the anah'sis of 
trends in the last twenty years. 

Factories 

14.3 Returns under the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936. The main source of information on 
the wages and earnings of factory workers is 
the returns received under the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936. Under this Act, data arc 
collected annually from different States and 
Union Territories and, after consolidation, are 


published by the Labour Bureau. Before Apri 
I, 1938, the Act covered all persons, includin 
those belonging to clerical and supervisory cat< 
gories, whose earnings were below Rs. 200 pe 
month. In lOa?, the Act was amended to cove 
employees earnings less than Rs. 400 per montl 
Data in respect of those getting less tha 
Rs. 400 per month are available only from 1961 
although the amended -Act came into effect i 
1958. However, for those getting less tha 
Rs. 200 per month, serial data are availab! 
up to 1964. 

14.4 Under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 
"wages” means all remuneration (whether h 
way of salary, allowances or otherwise) expres 
ed in terms of money or capable of being s 
expressed svhich would, if the terms of emplo' 
ment, express or implied, were fulfilled, be pa 
able to a person employed in respect of h 
employment or of work done in such emplo 
ment, and includes— 

(a) any remuneration payable under ar 
award or settlement between the parti 
or order of a Court; 

(b) any remuneration to which the perse 
employed is entitled in respect of ove 
time work or holidays or any lea’ 
period; 

(c) any additional remuneration payab 
under the terms of employment (wheth 
called a bonus or by any other name); 

(d) any sum which by reason of the tern 
nation of employment of the person ei 
ployed is payable under any law, co 
tract or instrument which provides f 
the payment of such sum, whether wi 
or without deductions, but does not pi 
vide for the time within which the pt 
ment is to be made; 

(e) any sum to which the person employ 
is "entitled under .scheme framed und 
any law for the time being in force; 

but docs not include— 

(1) any bonus (whether under a scheme 
profit sharing or otherwise) which dc 
not form part of the remuneration p: 
able under the terms of employment 


'Subs, by Act No. 68 of 1957, s. 3, for cl. (vi) (w.c,f. Ist April, 1958). 
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which is not payable under any award 
or settlement between the parties or order 
of a Court; 

(2) the value of any house-accommodation, 
or of the supply of light, water, medical 
attendance or other amenity or of any 
service excluded from the computation 
of wages by a general or special order 
of the State Government; 

(3) any contribution paid by the employer 
to any person or provident fund, and the 
interest which may have accrued 
thereon; 

(4) any travelling allowance or the value of 
any travelling concession; 

(5) any sum paid to the employed person 
to defray special expenses entailed on 
him by the nature of his employment; 
or 

(6) any gratuity payable on the termination 
of cmploynient in cases other than those 
specified in sub-clause (d). 

Thus the earnings include inter-alia wages and 
allowances, but exclude in particular the value 
of house-accommodation and employer’s con¬ 
tribution to Provident Fund. 

14.5 Limitations. We may note in brief the 
limitations of the data collected under the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act, 1936, and the extent to 
which they affect our conclusions. Firstly, 
although the returns on gross wages paid pro¬ 
vide a break-up into (a) basic wages, (b) cash 
allowances including production or incentive 
bonus, efficiency bonus, dearness and other 
allowances, (c) money value of concessions, (d) 
annual or profit bonus, and (e) arrears, it is 
likely that the reporting units do not necessa¬ 
rily adhere to a uniform practice particularly 
in respect of the component “money value of 
concessions . Reasons for this could be many 
and varied. In the earlier years, there was no 
coordinating authority at the Centre. Secondly, 
though submission of returns is a statutory obli¬ 
gation, all factories are not regular in this matter 
with the result that the coverage becomes in- 
coniplete and fluctuates from year to year. 
Thirdly, the geographical areas covered under 
the Act have undergone several changes. Statis¬ 
tics prior to and after the reorganisation of 
States (1956) require to be interpreted with 


caution while making inter-State comparisoi 
Per capita earnings are obtained by dividii 
the total gross wages paid by average daily ei 
ployment. The latter is first arrived at I 
dividing the total attendances (mandays worke 
during a year by the total number of workii 
days in that year in respect of each factoi 
and then summed up over all factories belon 
ing to an industry group or a State to obta 
the overall average employment for an indust 
group or a State. As a result, the avera; 
earnings are subject to variation on account 
the number of days worked. It is for this reasc 
that the data collected under the Payment 
Wages Act, 1936, are presented only for pere 
nial industries. Notwithstanding these shoi 
comings, statistics collected under the Act co 
stitute a comprehensive and regular source 
information in regard to the earnings of worke 
employed in manufacturing industries. Ar 
these workers constitute by far the most impc 
tant group of organised labour in the counti 

14.6 Census of Indian Manufactures. B« 
ween 1946 and 1958, data on wages and salari 
of workers and other emplo>'ees in importai 
manufacturing industries were collected as pa 
of the Census of Indian Manufactures. Smi 
1959, the same statistics are being collectt 
through the Annual Survey of Industries.* 'W 
have made use of data from these sources als 
In view of the variety of information that thi 
provide for a better understanding of son 
aspects of our terms of reference, selected stati 
tics from the Census and the Survey and son 
meaningful indicators based on them have bee 
published in one of the ‘companion volume 
to our report. 

Mines 

14.7 Serial statistics of earnings of employe^ 
in mines are collected and maintained by tl 
Director General of Mines Safety. For co 
mines, the statistics of per capita weekly ear: 
ings are available on a monthly basis; for oth( 
mines, average daily earnings in Decembi 
alone are published for the years till 1960. Sim 
1961, in respect of non-coal mines, the data o 
earnings relate to the complete year and not I 
December alone. The monthly returns on co; 
mines give average daily attendances, tot; 
wages and other cash payments for the fir 
complete working week of the month. The tot; 
payments are broken up as basic wages, dearne 


‘Due to differences in coverage and the method of data collection as between the CMI and the ASI, establishme 
since 1946 is not possible. The CMI covers factories registered under the Factories Act, 194 
more workers and use power; whereas the ASI covers all factories emplo^nng 50 or more worke 
with the aid of power and 100 or more w'orkers without powder. 
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Lillowance and other cash payments, and are 
recorded prior to deductions, it any. The per 
capita weekly cash earnings are then computed 
by dividing the total payments by the average 
daily employment during the week. For mines 
other than coal, statutory annual returns sho¬ 
wing the above data are collected by the Director 
General of Mines Safety. Upto 1960, the per 
capita daily earnings arc computed by dividing 
the total payments for December by the aggre¬ 
gate of daily attendances for that month. And 
since I9GI, they are computed by dividing the 
total payments" for one complete year by the 
aggregate of daily attendances for that year. 
Based on these statistics, the Inspectorate/ 
Directorate compiles the series of index numbers 
of money earnings for workers employed in 
different mines. The limitations which these 
statistics suffer from are more or less the same 
as those mentioned in para 14.:'). 

Plantations 

14.8 Statistics for plantation workers were 
originally collected by the Controller of Emi¬ 
grant Labour in so far as they related to tea 
estates in Assam. They were being published 
in the Annual Report on the Working of the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. For 
some years past, these series have been dis 
continued. Per capita annual earnings of 
workers in tea plantations in West Bengal are 
now being compiled by the Labour Commis¬ 
sioner, West Bengal. In other States, statistics 
of per capita annual earnings of workers in 
plantations are compiled from the returns re¬ 
ceived under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 
Data on earnings published by the Controller 
of Emigrant Labour refer to workers on wages 
not exceeding Rs. ;')0 per month. Categories 
like clerks, domestic servants, mechanics, car¬ 
penters, masons, brick-layers and other artisans 
are excluded. The coverage also varies from 
year to year as all plantations do not submit 
returns. The Indian Tea Planters’ Association 
also publishes information in regard to wages 
of plantation workers in Assam and West 
Bengal. Of late, the Tea Board too publishes 
detailed statistics on daily wage rates pertaining 
to all aspects of the tea industry; these include 
data on wages and earnings, not only for diffe¬ 
rent tea-growing States, but also for different 


subregions within each State- These will in 
due course provide a valuable source of infor¬ 
mation for interstate and intra-Statc compa¬ 
rison of wages and earnings in tea plantations. 
In respect of Coffee and Rubber Plantations, 
limited information is available in the Reports 
of the Coffee Board and the Rubber Board. 

Transport 

14.9 Information on annual earnings of staff 
employed by Government Railways is regularly 
published in the Annual Report of the Railway 
Board. Data are available separately in regard 
to the four main categories of employees viz., 
Class I, Class II, Cdass III and Class IV.‘ Total 
earnings include pay and leave salary, dearness 
allowances, running allow'anccs, grainshop con¬ 
cessions, passages, other allowances, provident 
fund contributions, gratuities and pensionary 
benefits. .Average cost per worker is worked 
out by the Railwavs by taking all the expenses, 
incluciing provident fund contribution, pen¬ 
sionary benefits and gratuity. Average cost per 
worker is also worked out separately by exclud¬ 
ing such items. The latter cost would, in terms 
of content, correspond to the average earnings 
of industrial workers. Statistics of earnings of 
other transport woikeis are not readily avail¬ 
able. The Transport Wing of the Ministry of 
Transport collects data on earnings of road 
transport workeis ;ind information about the 
money spent by the State Road Transport autho¬ 
rities, but the scope and coverage of these statis¬ 
tics are limited. Goods transport is mostlv 
managed bv a large number of small scale 
operators. No statistics are available for 
workers engaged by them. 

14.10 In respect of sea-boine trade, the rates 
of wages applicable to workers in most major 
ports have been determined by industrial 
awards, inquiry committees or collective agree¬ 
ments. Details in regard to wage rales can be 
obtained from the records of the concerned 
Port Trusts. Data on average earnings of 
workeis in most of the major ports are now 
available. 

Banks 

14.1 1 The Reserve Bank of India compiles 
figures of average annual earnings of bank 


1. Broadly speaking, the Class in which a Service or post is to be placed is determined by the rate of pay it carries ; and 
the general pattern is as follows;— 

Pay, or ma.\imitm of the scale, of a Seroieejpost Classification 

Rs. 950 and above Class I 

Rs. 350 to 900 .II 

Rs. 110 to 575 .Class III 

Not exceeding Rs. 110 . Class IV 

25—1 MSNCL/69 
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employees xiiz., officers, clerks, subordinate staff 
and overall average of all employees in respect 
of the Reserve Bank, foreign scheduled banks, 
Indian scheduled banks and non-scheduled 
banks. Earnings cover all payments, including 
basic pay, dearness allotvance and house allow¬ 
ance. Average annual earnings, by categories 
of workers and types of banks, are also worked 
out. These data are for official use only.' 

Insurance 

14.12 Per capita earnings of insurance em¬ 
ployees are not available. The Central Statis¬ 
tical Organisation, in its Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics, periodically publishes the distribution 
of employees of the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India by salary ranges. 

Wage Differentials 

14.13 The above sources do not give detailed 
information on occupational wage rates. To 
fill this gap, the Labour Bureau, Simla con¬ 
ducted a comprehensive Wage Census in 
19j8-,')0. Tlie General Report and the industry 
reports ba.sed on the census give detailed infor¬ 
mation on w.age rates in diflerent occuitations 


for the country as a whole in various industrie 
and for important centres of concentration c 
each industry. A Second \Vage Census wa 
also undertaken in 1963-64; the report basei 
on it is awaited. 

14.14 These sources taken together do leav 
large gaps in information which have been di: 
cussed in the Chapter on Labour Statistics, Rt 
search and Intelligence. 

Trend.s in Monev .and Real Earnings 
Factories 

14.1.') Workers in factories engaged ii 
manufacturing and processing activities cor 
siitute an important single group of organisei 
labour. Trends in the earnings of this categor 
in the period since Independence may be vietv 
cd against the background of the correspondin 
level of earnings in the period immediatel 
before Independence. Table 14.1 below show 
the average annual earnings of this category c 
workers by major industrial groups in 1939 am 
also gives the indices for selected years. Tabl 
M.l.A compiled from the same source shotv 
the data .Statewise, 


Table 14.1: Index J\''umbers of Earnings oj Factory Employees Earning less than Rs. 2001-per month 

{By Major Industries J939-1951) 

Average Annual Index Numbers'. Base 1939=100 

Earning in 1939- <-*--- 

Industry 1945 1947 1949 1951 



Rs. 


Te.xtiles . . . . 

284.00 

100.00 

211.9 

263.9 

363.1 

363.9 

Engineering . . . . 

317.00 

100.00 

191.3 

220.6 

289.1 

348.9 

Minerals and Metals 

435.1 

100.0 

141.0 

212.3 

237.8 

291.1 

Chemicals and Dyes 

220.8 

100.0 

210.2 

288.9 

.357.7 

443.3 

Paper and Printing 

335.0 

100.0 

165.0 

215.9 

270.4 

302.9 

Wood, Stone and Glass 

193.5 

100.0 

238.1 

281.0 

340.9 

395.3 

Skins and Hides . . . . 

286.0 

100.0 

177.8 

207.9 

312.4 

276.2 


^Thc National Council of Applied Econo.naic Research have conducted a study on the wage structure in the banking indus 
try on behalf of the Indian Banks Association. The results of tlie study have recently been published by the Indian Banks .“ysso 
ciation. 

^Figures worked out for tlie States of the Indian Union. 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ordnance Factories 


362.2 

100.0 

200.2 

225.8 

351.9 

272.2 

Mints 


307.5 

100.0 

193.7 

292.5 

391.6 

423.2 

Miscellaneous 


2.50.7 

100.0 

188.1 

255.7 

346.2 

447.7 

All Industries 


292.3 

100.0 

201.5 

253.2 

340.3 

356.8 

Note, —An idea of per capita annua! 

Source. —Indc.c 

money earnings for 1951 may be obtained from the Annexure II. 
of Earnings of Factory Workers in India: Indian Labour Gazttee, October, 1953 

Table 14. 1A: 

Iude.K Nmbers of Earnings of Factory employees Earning less than Rs.lOOj-per month 

By Provinces 1939-1951 



Average 
Annual 
Earnings hi 
1939 


Index Numbers 

(Base 1939=100) 


Province 


1945 

1947 

1949 

1951 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Assam 


(Rs.) 

263.7 

100.0 

263.5 

302.0 

388.7 

424.4 

Bihar 


41.5.5 

100.0 

133.8 

204.9 

227.6 

278.0 








Bombay 


370.4 

100.0 

223.6 

267.3 

336.9 

349.2 

M.P. 



286.2 

325.7 

437.0 

405.7 

Madras 


175.9 

100.0 

20-1.0 

337.6 

438.9 

377.8 

Orissa 


161.8 

100.0 

230.0 

300.3 

417.9 

521.3 

Punjab 


296.0 

100.0 

209.8 

234.1 

345.5 

264.5 

U.P. . 


235.6 

100.0 

223.7 

284.0 

427.2 

418.7 

W. Bengal 


248.7 

100.0 

176.7 

222.8 

333.5 

363.3 

.4jmer 


163.7 

100.0 

234.3 

273.3 

343.2 

443.4 

Delhi 


309.4 

100.0 

242.4 

266.3 

323.6 

453.8 

All Provinces 


292.3 

100.0 

201.5 

253.2 

340.3 

356.8 


Note. —For absolute figures of per-capita annual earnings, see Annexure II-A. 

Source. —Index of Earnings of Factory Workers in India; Indian Labour Gazette, October. 1935. 
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14.IG II will he obseived from Table 14.1 
ifiai compared u> the pre-war (ID.^IO) level, the 
money earnings of industrial workers (manu¬ 
facturing), in general, nearly doubled by 1945 
and in the cour.se of the next six years i-eached 
loughlv three-and-a half times the pre-war level. 
The order of improvement was somewhat larger 
in the case of chemicals and d)es; mints; wood, 
stone and glass; textiles, skins and hides; mine¬ 
rals and metals; and pa]jcr and printing. The 
least improvement was iccorded by ordnance 
factories. The imijrovemcnt might have been 
dependent on the state of labour organisation 
in an industry, the initial level of wages, the 
lise in cost of living and the consequent need 
to protect real wages, and the state of the 
industry which made payments of higher wages 
possible. Provincewise, the gains were com¬ 
paratively more in Orissa, Assam, Uttar Pra- 


110 idea of changes in real terms. To asst 
these changes, the price variations were tak( 
into account. For the period 1939-49, no auth 
litative official all-India series of consum 
prices in respect of industrial workers is ava 
able. Adjusting the money earnings on t! 
basis of consumer price index numbers (a 
India) constructed Ijy the Labour Bureau, 
could be concluded that real earnings start( 
declining from the year 1940, reaching tl 
trough in the \eai 1943 when they were almc 
33% below the 1939 level. By 1945 they pick( 
up .somewhat. It will be observed from Tab 
14.2, that steady recovery in real earnings tot 
place after Independence. This improveme 
can distinctly be related to the upward revisit 
of wages granted by industrial tribunals set i 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Ho 
ever, the loss in real earnings that had tak( 



Source: Indian Laljuur Year Hook, 1954- 


Trends since 1951 

14.18 Industry-wise data on per capita money 
earnings for the period 1950-64 are set out in 
Annexure II. Changes which have taken place 
Statcwisc aie in Annexures II-A and II-B. 
These ate in respect of employees earning less 
than Rs. 200 per month. Similar information 
for those earning less than Rs. 400 per month 
for the period 1961-67 is given in Annexures’ 
II-C and II-D. We are not, however, comment¬ 
ing on the latter series as they relate to a short 


period. While these data are useful iti asse 
ing the intcr-.State and industry-wise trends 
the movement of the earnings of workers et 
ployed in manufacturing industries, the over; 
trends of money earnings and real earnin 
could be more convenientlv analysed with t 
help of the index numbers of money earnings 
factory workers compiled on the basis of the 
very data and all-India Consumer Price Ind 
numbers. These indices are set forth in Tat 
14.3 below. 


' As the series relating to employees earning less than Rs. 200 p.in. has been discontinued since 1964 and that for th 
ami ng less than Rs. 400 p.m. will be operative, these data are provided as a useful piece of information. 
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Table 14.3: Movement of Money and Real Earnings of Factory Workers Earning less than Rs. 200 

per month: 1951 to 1964. 


Year 





Index of Money Earnings 
Per Worker 
(Base 1951 = 100) 

All India Consumer Price 
Index 

(1949 base shifted to 1951) 
(1951 = 100) 

Index of Real E.irniiig 
Per Worker 
(Base 1951=100) 

1 





2 

3 

4 

1951 





100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1952 





107.1 

98.1 

109.2 

1953 





107.7 

101.0 

106.6 

1954 





107.7 

96.2 

112.0 

1955 





113.1 

91.4 

123.7 

1956 





115.4 

100.0 

115.4 

1957 





120.8 

105.7 

114.3 

1958 





122.3 

110.5 

110.6 

1959 





126.4 

115.2 

109.7 

1960 





134.4 

118.1 

ll3.8 

1961 





138.6 

120.0 

115.5 

1962 





144.0 

123.8 

116.3 

1963 





145.2 

127.6 

113.8 

1964 

• 




151.4 

144.8 

104.6 






Source : 

Indian Labour Statistics, 

1968 Table Nos. 12.7 & 4.1 


14.19 The per capita average annual money 
earnings of workers earning less than Rs. 200 
per month have risen almost continuously over 
the entire period 1931 to 1964, the level in 
1964 being roughly one-and-a-half times that in 
1931. Within this period, there was a rise of 
nearly 1,‘! per cent during 1931-1933, correspond¬ 
ing broadly to the live years of the First Plan. 
The succeeding five years (1933-1960) recorded 
a further impiovement of about 19 per cent. 
During the next four years (1960-64), average 
money earnings rose further by a little less than 
13 per cent. .Since the cost of living index 
number declined by S.6 per cent during 1951-35, 
there was an impiovement of the order of 
24 per cent in the real earnings per worker. 
During 1935-60, however, the rise in cost of 
living was about 29 per cent and the real 
earnings showed a decline of approximately 
8 per cent compared to 1955. The level of 
real earnings in 1960 was still about 14 per 
cent above the 1931 level. In 1961 and 1962 


the level of real earnings again picked up, bu 
1963 and 1964 witnessed a significant decline 
bringing the 1964 real wage level nearer ti 
1951. Thus, during 1931-64, real wages hav 
shown little improvement, while in 1964 ther 
has been a substantial decline.' This conclu 
sion suflers from a limitation as it is not baset 
on the average earnings of all workers ant 
there might have been, during this period, 
change in the pioportion of workers employe! 
in different wage ranges. 

Ciomponeiits of Earuiiig 

14.20 In this context, it would be useful ti 
have an idea of the composition of the mone 
earnings of workers engaged in manufacturin] 
industries in recent years. Data at the all-Indi 
level are available for the years 1938 to 196 
in respect of those earning less than Rs. 20i 
per month and for years 1961 to 1965 for eni 
ployees earning le.ss than Rs. 400 per month 


'Provisional data for the year 1965 and 1966 whicli have now become available do not indicate any change in th 
trend. All these estimates are on the basis of the uncorrected Consumer Price Index Numbers. The fall in real wag 
would be more if corrected indices are used. 
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riicse are presciuetl below in Tables 14.4 and 14.4A. 

Table 14.4; ConipciiLitl-wise Per Capita Annual Earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Industries 

Earning less than Rs. 200 per month [In Rs.) 


Yea r 


Basic Wages 

Cash Allow¬ 
ances 

Annual Bonus 

Money Value of 
Concessions 

Arrears 

Gross Wag 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I'Jjb' 


70t.51 

.528.51 

55.85 

5.01 

7.32 

1301.2f 



(54.14; 

(40.62) 

(4.29) 

(0.39) 

(0.56) 

(100.00 

1959' 


727.31 

.540.40 

49..55 

6.02 

5.99 

1329.3( 



(54.72) 

(40.65) 

(3.73) 

(0.45) 

(0.45) 

(100.00) 

I960’ 


838.60 

516.00 

41.60 

5.00 

11.10 

1412.3( 



(59.38) 

(36.54) 

(2.94) 

(0.35) 

(0.79) 

(100.oo; 

1961* 


880.39 

479.66 

44.81 

5.61 

8.01 

1418.48 



(62.07) 

(33.81) 

(3.16) 

(0.40) 

(0.56) 

(100.00) 

1962' 


903.31 

480.15 

59.14 

5.55 

7.15 

1460.3C 



(62.20) 

(32.88) 

(4.05) 

(0.38) 

(0.49) 

(100.00) 

1963* 


939.61 

462.19 

64.63 

4.44 

8.13 

1479.Of 



(63.53) 

(31.25) 

(4.37) 

(0.30) 

(0.55) 

(100.00): 

1964 

• 

951..55 

516.72 

41.86 

4.11 

7.76 

1.522.00 



(62.52) 

(33.95) 

(2.75) 

(0.27) 

(0.51) 

(100.00) 


M.B .—Figures in brackets indicate [lercciitage to total (gross) wages. 
'Excluding Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Kerala and Madras. 
'Excluding Madhya Pradesh. 


'Excluding Jamniu & Kashmir, Madras, Mysore, Madhya Pradesh. 

'Excluding Jammu & Kasltmir. 

‘Excluding Jammu & Kashmir, Tripura and Delhi. 

•E.xcluding Manipur and Jammu & Kashmir. 

Source .—.\nnual Reviews on earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Inc 
ustries published in various issues of the Indian Labour Journal. 


Table 14.4-A: 


Component-wise Per Capita Annual Earnings of Employees in 
Earning less than Rs. 400 per month 


Manufacturing Industries 


(in Rupees) 



Year 



Basic 

Wages 

Cash 

Allowances 

Aiuiual 

Bonus 

Money 
Value of 
Concessions 

a'Vrrcars 

Gross 

^Vages 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1961 

. 

• 

• 

971.36 

(62.98) 

.501.36 

(32.50) 

54..54 
(3.54) 

6.53 

(0.42) 

8.59 

(0.56) 

1542.38 

(100.00) 

1962 

. 

• 

• 

1016.14 

(63.26) 

505.26 
(31.45) 

70.70 

(4.40; 

6.75 

(0.42) 

7.48 

(0.47) 

1606.33 

(100.00) 

1963 


• 

• 

1075.32 

(64.74) 

493.00 

(29.68) 

77.73 

(4.68) 

6.31 

(0.38) 

8.64 

(0.52) 

1661.01 

(100.00) 

1964 

. 


• 

1112.96 

(63.78) 

561.02 

(32.15) 

57.06 

(3.27) 

5.76 

(0.33) 

8.20 

(0.47) 

1745.00 

(100.00; 

1965 

• 



1190.59 

(60.90) 

667.24 

(34.13) 

79.18 
(4.05) 

7.43 

(0.38) 

10.56 

(0..54) 

1955.00 

(100.00) 


N.B .—Figures in brackets indicate percentage to total. 


Source .—Annual Reviews on Earcings of Employees in Manufacturieg Indus 
tries published in various issues of the Indian Labour Journa, 
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14.21 We are conseious that the data in 
Tables 14.4 and 14.4A are incomplete, as 
statistics from some States are not included in 
them. We do not consider that the propor¬ 
tions in the Tables will be materially affected 
since the States not covered in any year ac¬ 
count for a small percentage of industrial em¬ 
ployment. These tables show that in the case 
of both sets of workers i.e., those getting less 
than Rs. 200 per month and those earning 
less than Rs. 400 per month, basic wages have 
on an average consttiuted a little over 60 per 
cent of the total earnings. The contribution 
of annual bonus to total earnings works out 
to an average of 3.6 per cent during 19.58-64 
in the case of workers earning less than Rs. 


ents of average earnings is at variance witl 
that obtaining in some States (Maharashtr 
and Gujarat) and in some industries, notabl 
textiles, where the basic wages form a smal 
part of the total earnings. In Jammu ani 
Kashmir, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Andhr 
Pradesh, Bihar and Assam, however, the pre 
portion of basic wage to total earnings is muc^ 
higher than the average. 

Inter-State Differentials 

14.22 Maharashtra (Rs. 1684) and Andhr 
(Rs. 950) form the two extremes between whic! 
the average annual earnings (average based o 
data for the years from 1956 to 1964) of tvorl 


200 per month: while for those who earn be- ers getting less than Rs. 200 p.m. lie. The of 

locv Rs. 400 per month, it is a little over 4 per ject in presenting an average over a long perioi 

cent for the period 1961-65. The money value is to avoid undue disturbance in inter-Stat 

of concessions, in case of either category, ac- differentials on the basis of data for one yea 

counts for only a small fraction of the total. only. The pattern of ranking which emerge 

The all-India picture ctf the different compon- is in conformity with expectations. 

Table 14.5: Per Capita Annual Earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Industries 


Earning less than Rs. 200 per month by States 
{Average for 1956-64) 


State 


Average annual 

Rank 

Percentage to 




earnings in Rupees 


(Maharashtra) 




1956-64 




1 


2 

3 

4 


Andhra 


950 

XIV 

56.4 


Assam 


1360 

V 

80.8 


Bihar 


1362 

IV 

80.9 


Gujarat 


1655 

II 

98.3 


Kerala 


977 

XIII 

58.0 


M.P. 


1409 

III 

83.7 


Madras 


1226 

VII 

72.8 


Maharashtra 


1684 

I 

100.0 


Mysore 


1170 

IX 

69.5 


Orissa 


1122 

X 

66.6 


Punjab 


1069 

XI 

63.5 


Rajasthan 


1006 

XII 

59.7 


U.P. 


1181 

VIII 

70.1 


West Bengal 


1270 


VI 


75.4 
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Inter-industry Differentials 

14.23 Data pertaining to average annual 
earnings of workers getting less than Rs. 200 
per month for the period in respect of 

selected industries, presented in Table 14.6, in¬ 
dicate that earnings were lowest in jute textiles 
and highest in products of petroleum and coal. 


Next to products of petroleum and coal, indu 
tries in the descending order are ship-buildin 
and repairing, cement, cotton textiles, electi 
city, steam and gas, and basic metal Industrie 
During the period there have been improvi 
ments in the levels of earnings in industrii 
which lie comparatively on the lower side c 
the scale, thus reducing the differentials. 


Table 14.6: Per Captia Annual Earnings (1956-64) of Employees Earning less than Rs. 200 per month i 
Selected Manufacturing Industries and the respective level of Individual industries in relation t 
the highest-earning industry 


(In Rupees] 


SI.No. Industries 

Year Av. 1956-64 

Percentage 

Rank* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Products of Petroleum & Coal 

1910 

100.0 

I 

2. Ship-building and Repairing 

1670 

87.4 

II 

3. Rubber & Rubber Products 

1456 

76.2 

IX 

4. Basic Metal Industries 

15.53 

81.3 

VI 

5. Transport Equipment 

1529 

80.1 

VII 

6. Electricity, Gas & Steam 

1564 

81.9 

V 

7. Cotton Mills 

1570 

82.2 

IV 

8. Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, 
Appliances and Supplies . 

1462 

76.5 

VIII 

9. Recreation Services 

1232 

64.5 

XVII 

10. Silk Mills 

1289 

67.5 

XIII 

11. Cement ..... 

1591 

83.3 

III 

12. Printing & Publishing and Allied Indus¬ 
tries ..... 

1293 

67.7 

XII 

13. Machinery (except Electrical) 

1294 

67.7 

XI 

14. Water and Sanitary Services 

1209 

63.3 

XVIII 

15. Metal Products (except Machinsry 
& Transport equipment) 

1259 

65.9 

XV 

16. Footwear, Other Apparels and 
Made-up Textile Goods 

1393 

72.9 

X 

17. Paper ..... 

1257 

65.8 

XVI 

18. Paper and Paper Products 

1274 

66.7 

XIV 

19. Jute Mills ..... 

1124 

58.8 

XIX 


The idea of ranking indusU-ies in this manner has been discussed in "Wage Differentials in Indian Industries”, a publicatio 
of the National Council of Applied Economic Research (pp. 6-24). While the conclusions of the NCAER are based on dat 
for 195G-63. we have revised the ranks on the latest available information. 


14.24 Annexure III shows variations for the 
same industry in different .States and for diffe¬ 
rent industries in the same State. Barring ex¬ 
tremes for cacli industry, and in any case ex¬ 
tremes can be explained by some extraneous 


factors, variations appear to be narrow ii 
transpoit eejuipment, products of petroleur 
and coal, printing, and paper and paper pre 
ducts. In electrical mathinery and other mt 
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chinery as also in Icather/footwear, wide varia¬ 
tions seem to be the rule. A part of the ex- 
lanation for these variations seems to be the 
eterogeneity of the product. With a finer in¬ 
dustry classification, the range could be less 
wide. Also, the low average wage level in 
some States is due to the preponderance of 
low-wage industries in these States. Table 
14.7 shows the range of variations omitting the 
highest and the lowest in each industry in An- 
nexurc III and the percentage which the range 
bears to the average for the industry in 1964. 


Apart from these broad intcr-industry and in- 
ter-State comparisohs, another aspect of diffe¬ 
rentials will be the range between the lowest 
and the highest paid workers in the industry. 
The Occupational Wage Survey (1958-59) con¬ 
tains some data of analytical value. Since then, 
there have been substantial changes which have 
generally contributed to the narrowing of diffe¬ 
rentials within an industry, but the extent of 
these changes cannot be indicated as data arc 
too scanty for that purpose. 


Table 14.7: Range of Variations in Per Capita Annual Earnings of Employees {1958-64) for the same 

Industry in Different States. 


Industry 

Range of variadon 

All India Average* 

Range X 100 

Average 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Textiles ....... 

866 

1649 

52.52 

Foot wear/Other Wearing Apparel and Made up 
Textile Goods. 

1133 

1541 

73.52 

Paper and Paper Products. 

538 

1413 

38.07 

Printing, Publbhing and Allied Industries 

528 

1443 

36.59 

Leather & Leather products (except footwear) 

1008 

1466 

68.76 

Ghenucals and Chemical products . . 

1032 

1497 

68.94 

Products of Petroleum & Goal . . . 

630 

1728 

36.46 

Non-metallic Mineral products (except products of 
Petroleum and Coal). 

547 

1065 

51.36 

Basic Metal Industries ..... 

973 

1514 

64.27 

Metal Products (except Machinery and Transport 
Equipment) ....... 

682 

1318 

51.74 

Machinery (except Electrical Machinery) • 

1003 

1428 

70.24 

Electrical Machinery Apparatus 

1115 

1558 

71.57 

Appliances & Supplies 

Transport Equipment ..... 

631 

1731 

36.45 

Electricity, Gas & Steam 

684 

1517 

45.09 

Water & Sanitary Service ..... 

882 

1277 

69.07 

♦Relates to 1964. 





M ining 

14.25 Out of the total employment provided 
by mining activities, over 60 pter cent is in 
coal mines; manganese and mica mines to¬ 
gether account for another 10 per cent. Due 
to expansion of iron ore mining, employ- 
26—1 MSNCL/69 


inent in this branch of mining has been rising 
in the more recent years and at present ac¬ 
counts for nearly 8 to 9 per cent of the total 
employment in mining. The rest of the em¬ 
ployment in this sector is spread over copper 
and gold mines and limestone, china clay and 
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stone quarries. 'I’he trends in the earnings of 
mine workers are reviewed State-wise, depend¬ 
ing upon the predominance of a particular min¬ 
ing activity in a State; only in the ca.se of coal 
mining, a review in terms of all coal-helds in 
the country is possible. 

14.26 Absolute figures relating to average 
daily earnings of mica mine workers in Bihar 
and manganese mine workers in Madhya Pra 


desh for 19.il—1967 are given in Anne.xure II 
The review attempted is on the basis of dai 
published by the Director General of Min 
Safety, referred to earlier. Taking only tw 
broad groups of mine workers, coal mine wor' 
ers and non<oal mine workers, the gener 
trend in the movement of money wages durir 
1951 to 1967 is brought out by the indices give 
in fable 14.8 below: 


Tahle 14 . 8 : 

Index lumbers of Moiuy Earnings of Coal mine and non-Coal 
December each year 1951 — 1967 

mine workers during 

(Base December 1951 = 1(X)) 

Year 

Coal Mines 

Non-Coal Mines 

All Minerals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1931 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1932 

107.4 

101.9 

105.7 

1956 

158.7 

110.7 

143.6 

1961 

214.7 

161.7 

198.0 

1962 

221.2 

169.5 

204.9 

1963 

240.2 

171.9 

218.7 

1964 

241.7 

175.3 

220.8 

1965 

280 5 

189.7 

251.9 

1966 

. . 309.0 

194.8 

273.6 

1967 

417,1 

218.4 

354.5 


Source : Indian Labour Statistics. 


11.27 Money earnings of noixoal mine work¬ 
ers have all along lagged behind those of coal 
miners. In part at least, this is due to the 
reason that in some non-coal mines, e.g., bau¬ 
xite and gypsum mines, mica works, etc., con¬ 
ditions of sweated labour have prevailed; the 
Minimum Wages .Act, 1948 has however been 
extended to them.' Over the period 1951 to 
1967, while the money wages of coal miners 
iniprftved by 317 pci cent, die improvement in 
the case of others was only about 118 per cent. 


Movements of the money earnings of workers i 
important non-coal mines, over the period 19^ 
to 1967, in different mining areas are brougl 
out in .Annexure V. 


Inter-Sectoral Gomparison 

14.28 1 he following table compares tb 
movements in money and real earnings c 
workers in mines and of factory workers: 


‘Evidence from Rajasthan sliowod that oven with tho low wage* for mica worker*, wage payments by employers were 
arrears by two to four moiahs, in some cases even for a longer period. 
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Table 14.9: Average Annual Mottey and Real Earnings per worker: Factories atid Mirus^ 


Index Numbers 1951 to 19G4 (Base 1951 = 1( 



Year 


Money Earnings Per Worker 


Real Earnings Per Worker 


Con- Factories 
Sumer 

Price 

Index 

Num¬ 

ber 

Coal 

Mines 

Non- All 

Coal Minerals 

Mines 

factories 

Coal 

Mines 

Non- All 

Coal Minerals 
Mines 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1951 



. 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 

1952 



90.1 

107.1 

107.4 

101.9 

105.7 

109.2 

109.5 

104.0 

107. 

1953 



101.0 

107.7 

107.5 

101.6 

105.6 

106.6 

106.4 

100.6 

104. 

1954 



96.2 

107.7 

109.7 

103.1 

107.8 

112.0 

114.0 

107.2 

112. 

1955 



91.4 

113.1 

112.2 

104.9 

109.9 

123.7 

122.8 

114.8 

120. 

1956 



100.0 

115.4 

158.7 

110.7 

143.6 

115.4 

158.7 

110.7 

143. 

1957 



. 105.7 

120.8 

178.9 

118.5 

159.9 

114.3 

169.2 

112.1 

151. 

1958 



. 110.5 

122.3 

194.2 

120.9 

170.6 

110.6 

175.7 

109.4 

154. 

1959 



. 115.2 

126.4 

210.3 

124.1 

183.1 

109.7 

182.6 

107.7 

158. 

1960 



. 118.1 

134.4 

214 9 

134.5 

189.6 

113,8 

182.0 

113.9 

160. 

1961 



. 120.0 

138.6 

214.7 

161.7 

198.0 

115,5 

178.9 

134.7 

165. 

1962 



, 123.8 

144.0 

221.2 

169.5 

204.9 

116.3 

178.7 

136.9 

165. 

1963 



. 127,6 

145.2 

240.2 

171.9 

218.7 

113.8 

188.2 

134.7 

171. 

1964 

• 


144.8 

151.4 

241.7 

175.3 

220.8 

104,6 

166.9 

121.1 

152. 


‘For limitations of such comparisons please see para 14.37 read with 14.3, 5 and 7. 

Source : Indian Labour Statistics, 1968. 


14.29 The real earnings of factory workers 
iniprovetl only marginally during the period 
lO;)! to 19G4, while improvement in the case 
of coal miners and non-coal miners was of the 
order of 67 per cent and 21 per cent respectively. 
The main reason for this ri.se in the case of 
coal miners is that at the ha.se period the 
wages in coal mines were low. During the 
period 19")I— bb, improvement in the real earn¬ 
ings of factory workers and of coal miners was 
about the same i.e., 2.'5 per cent, while non¬ 
coal miners lagged behind by about 8 per cent. 
Thereafter, the real earnings of factory workers 
tended to move downwards converging with 
the level of non-coal miners at 114 in 1960, 
while the earnings of coal miners recorded a 


consistent upward trend, the index reachiii 
a near peak at 182 during the same time-spai 
The real earnings of factoiy and coal worke: 
have tended to fall during the period 1960—6' 
while that of non-coal miners improved i 
1961 and remained at that level until 196! 
thereafter falling in 1964 to come in line wit 
that of factory and coal workers. 

14..30 An examination of the total wage, a 
cording to its components, shows that contrai 
to the position obtaining in the earlier year 
the basic wage of coal miners now forms 
larger proportion of the total earnings, part 
cularly since the implementation of the Wa{ 
Ikiaid award as from November, 1967. 
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Table 14.10 Compomnt-wise Average Weekly Earnings of ‘ Below Ground' Miners and Loaders in Coal Min 

in Jharia and Raniganj. 

(In Rupee 


Basic D.A. 
Wages 


ria Raniganj 

■*-\ I --—“ 

Other Total Basic D.A. Other Tota 
Gash Wages Gash 

Payments Payments 


1952 . 



. 


4.71 

6.91 

1.49 

13.11 

4.10 

6.15 

1.63 

11.8 

1956 . 





6.52 

9.56 

1.29 

7.37 

5.80 

8.37 

1.56 

15.7 

1961 . 





8.89 

11.88 

2.72 

23.49 

8.53 

11.97 

2.87 

23.2 

1962 . 





9.00 

12.02 

2.81 

23.83 

8.88 

12.41 

3.04 

24.2 

1963 . 





9.02 

12.50 

4.42 

25.94 

9.00 

12.84 

4.53 

26.2 

1964 . 





8.79 

12.31 

4.98 

26.08 

8.80 

12.84 

5.28 

26.5 

1965 . 





9.21 

12.96 

7.19 

29.36 

8.91 

13.81 

7.45 

30.: 

1966 . 





9.29 

13.23 

8.72 

31.24 

9.28 

14.20 

8.53 

32.( 

1967 . 





13.25 

12.50 

9.80 

35.55 

13.70 

13.98 

9.68 

37.; 

October 

1968 . 

• 

• 


• 

38.69 

4.06 

4.65 

47.40 

39.63 

5.02 

4.95 

49.( 


Seurtf. Indian I-abour Journal, April 19 


Plantations Plantations Labour .Act, 1951, and partly on 

, , , . , voluntary basis. 

14.31 Average monthly cash earnings tor 

plantation svorkeis arc available for a conti- 14.32 Plantations were brought under t 

nuous period of years in respect of the Assam Minimum Wages Act, 1948, but plantati 

Valley and Cachar Valley estates in Assam. workers have improved their position since i 

Data available give a break-up for men, wo- dependence mainly because of the strength 

men, and children separately and cover the workers’ organisation. Settlements throu 

period 1938-39 to 1961-62. These are set out collective bargaining have improved wage ra 

in .-Annexure VI together with the data for as mucli as decisions taken in the meetings 

the years 1961 to 1964 relating to tea estates the Industrial Committee bn Plantations 

in West Bcng.nl. Information in regard to 1961. .A consequence of one such decision v 

average per capita annual earnings of planta- the setting up of the Central Wage Boards 

tion workers in other States available for recent Tea, Coffee and Rubber Plantations. T 

years (1962-65) is in Annexure VI A. Planta- Wage Board for Coffee submitted its recc 

tion workers earned a low wage in the days mendations in 1965 and the Wage Boards 

prior to Independence; the method of wage Tea and Rubber in 1966. The recommen 

payment also differed. Concessions and faci- tions of the Wage Boards arc to be in fo 

fities, supplementing wages, were available in for a period of five years. Annexure VI-B sii 

many gardens. These included (a) land for inarises the wage rates as prevailing sii 

cultivation, (b) free housing, (c) medical atten- 1-4-1966 in the light of the Wage Board 

dance, (d) maternity benefits, (e) fuel and graz- commendations (Tea). I'hc basic wage is to 

ing facilities, and (f) provision of foodstuffs and supplemented by a dearness allowance to 

clothing at cheaper rates. Some of these con- determined according to the formulae recc 

cessions continue till today, partly under the mended by the Board.' The recommendati( 

‘The clearness allowance is to vary in North East India at 0-4 paise and in North India and South Indiii at 0.75 p 
per day per point of increase (above 170 points) in the average All India Gonsumer Price Index Number subject to a m 
mum increase of 16 points in North East and South India (or 6 paise in North East India) and 12 points in North Indi 
any one calendar year. Any excess over this limit, in any year, upto the level of 200 points, is to be carried over to the follov 
year. No dearness allowance revision beyond 2(X) points before 31st December, 1970. Dearness allowance to be rounded 
at the end of each month. 
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of the Central Wage Board for Rubber were 
modified by the Government and certain adjust¬ 
ments were also made by the Plantations La¬ 
bour Committee in Kerala. Payment of a sepa¬ 
rate dearness allowance linked to the Consu¬ 
mer Price Index was recommended by the 
Wage Board. The Coffee Wage Board fixed 
an escalator)' wage structure with consolidated 
wages to compensate for the possible rise in 
cost of living. Wage rates as recommended 
by the Wage Boards are given in Annexures 
VI-C and VI-D. 

Transport 
Railway Employees 

14.33 The Railways, as an industry, are the 
largest single employer of labour. The Rau 
Court of Enquiry in 1940 examined the case 
for granting dearness allowance to Railway 
employees; increases to the extent of about 
17^ per cent of pay were given as a conse- 
f|ucnce. These increases brought the minimum 
earnings of Railway employees to about Rs. 40 
per month. The Rege Committee observed 
that the basic wages of the subordinate staff in 
the Railways were low and that they had no 
chances of promotion either. With the rise 
in prices since the Rau Court of Enquiry re¬ 
ported, a further relief was granted to Rail¬ 
way eiiiployees in 1943, by way of supply of 
foodstuffs at concessional rates. The earnings 
of Class IV employees of Government Railways 
since Independence arc given in Annexure VII 


along with their break-up according to variou 
components. It reveals that dearness allowano 
in the year 1948-49 was about 28 per cent o 
total wages and increased to 45 per cent ii 
the following year 1949-50. The share of deal 
ness allowance, which included grainshop con 
cessions, ranged between 45 and 48 per cen 
of total wages until 1954-55. During the yea 
1955-5G, which also happened to be a gooi 
crop year, grain shop concessions were wit! 
drawn from many places. The merger c 
dearness allowance with pay was also respons 
ble for a decline in the relative share of deal 
ness allowance in total wages. However, du 
to the rise in cost of living in recent year 
the share of dearness allowance in total wag( 
has gone up. In the year 1967-68, it amountc 
to about one-third of the total gross wage 
The other allowances for overtime, house ren 
city compensation, bad climate, remote localit 
etc., have ranged between 4 to 8 per cent < 
total wages during the last twenty years. T1 
component-wise earnings of railwaymen durir 
the year 1967-68, the latest year for which dai 
are available, are: pay and leave salary 59 
per cent, dearness allowance 33.6 per cent, ar 
other allowances 6.8 per cent. These are mo 
or less similar to the component-wise earnin 
of an industrial worker in 1965, the year f( 
which latest data are available. 

14.34 The trends in money and real ear 
ings of railway employees over the years a 
given in the following table: 


Table 14.11. Movenunl of Money and Real Earnings of Class IV Employees of Government 

Railways, 1949-50 to 1967-68 


Year 





Index of Money Ear¬ 
nings per Class IV 
Employee 

Base 1949-50=100 

All India Consumer 
Price Index 

Base 1949=100 

Index of Real Ea 
nings per Employei 
Base 1949 = 100 

1 





2 

3 

4 

1949-50 





100 

100 

100 

1950-51 





103 

101 

102 

1955-56 





122 

96 

127 

1960-61 





142 

121 

115 

1961-62 





143 

127 

113 

1962-63 





152 

131 

116 

1963-64 





157 

137 

115 

l%4-65 





168 

157 

107 

1965-66 





182 

169 

108 

1966-67 





196 

191 

103 

1967-68 





215 

213 

101 

1 Index of Eiamings are 

bused 

on earnings 

data 

given in Aiuiexurc \’II. 




2 Consumer Price Index Numbers are for financial years. 
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The mo\eineiu of real earnings since Indepen¬ 
dence in the case of Class IV Railway em 
ployees followed more or less the same pattern 
as that of factory workers. 

Port and Dock Workers 

14.35 There are two main categories of work¬ 
ers in the Docks: (i) Monthly Workers and (ii) 
Reserve Pool Workers. The monthly workers 
are regulars and enjoy security of employment; 
the reserve pool workers do not, but are re¬ 
gistered in a pool and are employed by rota¬ 
tion. Ihese latter are guaranteed nrinimum 
wages. The pei iod of guaranteed minimum 
wages is 21 days in a month in Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and CcKhin. The rates of wages 
are fixed by the Dock Labour Boards. Piece- 
rate schemes have been framed for the regis¬ 
tered dock workers in the ports of Bombay, 
Madras, Cochin and Vishakhapatnam. Bene¬ 
fits of provident fund and gratuity are avail¬ 
able in most ports. The level of earnings of 
certain selected categoiies of workeis in diffe¬ 
rent docks is given in the .•\nnexure VUI. 

11.3() During the List decade or so, the earn¬ 
ings of port and dock workers have been in¬ 
creasing in all the major ports. The rise is 
(he result of many factors, the most important 
Ix'ing greater work availability and increases in 
deainess allowance rates recommended by va¬ 
rious pay fixing agencies. Cash benefits like 
holiday wages and paid weekly-off, which have 
been introduced from time to time, have also 
been responsible for the rise in total earnings. 
.Among the port and dock workers, labour 
engaged by stevedores earn better; the nature 
of their work, working inside the holds of a 
ship, entitles them to higher wage rates. Also 
among the stevedore labour, there is a pre¬ 
ponderance of piece-rate workers which explains 
their higher earnings. 

Conclusions 

11.37 Compaiable data aljout the real earn¬ 
ings of workers in different sectors are not 
available, because earnings of factory workeis 
are limited to the average earnings of those who 
are getting less than Rs. 200 p.m. (upto 1964), 
whereas in the case of miners the average earn¬ 
ings cover workers in all ranges. For planta¬ 
tion and dock workers, no comparable series is 
available. Subject to these limitations during 


the period since Independence, it would appe: 
that the maximum gain in real terms wt 
secured by coal miners. Plantation worke: 
also gained though not to the same extent. Th 
reasons for the gain are explained in part 
14.31 and 14.32. Workers in mines other tha 
coal, factory workers and railway employees fo 
lowed in that order. Period-wise, the gains c 
the factory workers were mainly upto 1951 
Coal miners improved their position since 195( 
Improvement in the case of plantation worker 
does not follow any pattern, whereas in th 
case of mines other than coal, important gain 
have been in the last ten years; so is the cas 
with port and dock w'orkers. Bank employee! 
among the 'white collar' workers, secured bel 
ter scales in the latter part of the period covet 
ed by our inquii'y. 

Si A.NDARins.Vl lo.s oi- Wai.es 

14.38 A heterogeneous growth of wage rate 
in industries has been one of the heritages o 
the past. This heterogeneity prevailed for thi 
same skills as between different industries a 
also for similar skills within an industry itscli 
and that too at the same centre. Early attempt: 
at standardisation of wages w’ere made by th< 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee ii 
1922, and again by the Textile Tariff Board ir 
1927. The latter iccommendccl to the Mill 
owners’ Associations the adoption of a systen 
of standardised wages for the same class of work 
as between mill and mill. The Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association thereupon evolved a sche 
me which wnts examined in detail by the Bom¬ 
bay Strike Enquiry Committee of 1928-29. The 
Whitley Commission pointed out the need for 
adoption of a common standard of payments 
for similar classes of work in some of the lead¬ 
ing industries. It was satisfied that a large 
measure of uniformity could be introduced “in 
tertain industries without prejudice to their 
economic position and, at the same time, a 
higher wage level can be secured to some of the 
lowest paid classes.’’’ It recommended stan¬ 
dardisation of wages in cotton textile and more 
specially in jute mills where almost no standard 
cxisted.- 

1-1.39 In 1934 the Government of Bombay 
compiled valuable datti for purposes of stan¬ 
dardisation through a detailed wage census. 
Taking note of this compilation, the Bombay 


‘Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 215. 

’Evidence of the Bengal Government before the Royal Commission rends: "Perhaps in no industry in the world, situated in 
such a circuinscribcd area, is the wage position more inchoate” (as in the jute industry) (pp. 215-216 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour). 
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Textile Labour Enquiry Committee (1940) sug¬ 
gested a scheme ol standardisation of wages. 
Reporting fifteen ycais after the Whitley Com¬ 
mission stressed the need for standardisation, 
the Regc Committee concluded that no pro¬ 
gress had been made in the matter except in 
the cotton textile industry in Bombay and Ah- 
medabad. The Committee attributed it to “an 
imperfect appreciation on the part of emplo¬ 
yers of the need for standarciisation or the 
anxiety of the industries concerned not to un¬ 
settle labour by bringing out changes in the 
wage structure’’.‘ The Committee itself con¬ 
ducted a wage census and identified the indus¬ 
tries in which little or no progress took place 
in this regard. Among them were jute, 
matches, silk, and wool, where no standardisa¬ 
tion either of wages or of occupations existed 
and where wide disparities were found to pre¬ 
vail in the wages obtaining in different units in 
the same centre. While this was the position 
in general, some of the industry reports of the 
Rege Committee refer to arrangements made 
by well-knit employer groups on a voluntary 
basis for retaining labour in labour shortage 
areas. The essence of these arrangements was 
an understanding among employers to main¬ 
tain comparable wage rates and not to attract 
labour away from another employer by a bet¬ 
ter offer. 

14.40 The Committee on Fair Wages showed 
its strong preference in favour of standardisa¬ 
tion. But even prior to its report, large sec¬ 
tions of textile workers in Bombay Province 


and engineering workers in Bengal had, 
through Industrial Courts/Tribiinals, secured 
the benefit of standardised wages. In 1950, a 
Committee was appointed for standardisation 
of wages in the sugar industry. The First Plan 
recommended inter alia a clear objective of 
accelerating the process of standardisation of 
wage rates and extending this process to as 
large a field as possible even as industrial tri¬ 
bunals sought to introduce a measure of uni¬ 
formity in wage fixation. Fhe Labour ApTCl- 
late Tribunal, whose life wa.s more or less 
coterminous with that of the First Plan hel^d 
in this process. The setting up of Wage 
Boards beginning from 19.')7 gave a real fillip to 
standardisation of wages in individual indus¬ 
tries. But inter industry standardisation was 
outside their scope except to the extent the 
parties to wage settlement wanted to draw upon 
the experience in other industries. Craft 
unions could have played a part to bring this 
about but strong unions of that category do 
not exist. We have not favoured craft unions 
either on other grounds.* Such inter-industry 
standardisation ns is necessary and desirable 
can, therefore, come in a group of Industrie! 
which have attained a certain degree of stabi 
lity and sophistication. In our context stan 
dardisation between different industries for th« 
same skill may not have much of an appeal 
It will come only when skills are in short sup 
piy. In the meanwhile the standardisation o 
occupational nomenclature and arrangement 
for wage census* on a regular basis would assis 
in standardising wage rates. 


‘Labour Investigation Committee M.ain Report, pp. 265-266. 

•See Para 20 21. 

‘Tile Occupational Wage Survey (19S8-59) has brought out useful 
(1963-64) .arc awaited. 


data anti the results of Seroii 1 Wage Censi 




Annexure I 
(Refer Para 14.1 


Employment in Selected Organised Sectors 


(in 'OOC 


Sector 




1951 

1956 

1961 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Factories’ 




3,224 

3,433 

3,928 

4,616 

4,730 

4,702 

4,74; 

Mines .... 




549 

629 

671 

687 

691 

699 

67 

of which Coal Mines 




352 

352 

411 

431 

425 

425 

41- 

Plantations 











Tea .... 

• 



1,018 

1,005 

823 

819 

807 



Coffee .... 

• 



175 

227 

285 

222 

236(P) 



Rubber’ 

• 



43 

62 

102 

116 

122(P) 

127(P) 


Railways 

• 



923 

1,031 

1,163 

1,276 

1,324 

1,358 

l,370(r 

of which class IV . . 

• 



591 

655 

697 

777 

795 

802 

798(P) 

Dock Labour Boards* 











Registered Workers 

• 



. « 

. , 

19 

, , 

20 

24‘ 

24^ 

Listed Workers 

• 

• 

• 

•• 

•• 

9 


10 

12‘ 

12' 


’Estimated. Includes estimated missing figures for establishments not submitting returns. 

•Data from 1961 onwards are not comparable with those of earlier years. 

•Relates to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Mormugao Dock Labour Boards 
‘As on 1-1-1967. 

‘.As on 1-1-1968. 

P—Provisional. 

Source Indian Labour Statistics, 1967, 68 and 6! 
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Annexure II 

(Refer Para 14.15 and 14. If 


Per 


Capita Annual Money Earnings of Employees 
Manufacturing Industries: 


Earning less than Rs. 200 per month 
1950 to 1964 

(Figures in Rs.) 


SI. 

No. 

Industry 

1950 

1951 

1953 

1955 

1956 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1963 

1964 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

Beverages 

893 

969 

916 

984 

861 

889 

957 

1001 

983 

114 

2. 

Cotton Mills 

11G2 

1178 

1228 

1302 

1360 

1425 

1556 

1656 

1740 

1791 

3. 

Jiitc Mill .1 

807 

815 

914 

995 

1034 

1045 

1130 

1093 

1227 

1331 

4. 

Footwear, Other Wearing 
Apparel and Made-up Tex¬ 
tile Goods 

852 

989 

1038 

1101 

1098 

1336 

1425 

1460 

1359 

154 

5. 

Paper and Paper Products 

910 

958 

998 

1063 

i036 

1226 

1294 

1254 

1598 

14!: 

G. 

Leather and leather pro¬ 
ducts (except Footwear) 

641 

752 

879 

837 

757 

1118 

944 

1180 

1289 

146 

7. 

Chemicals and Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts 

872 

868 

1036 

957 

981 

1308 

1334 

1449 

1579 

149 

8. 

Products of Petroleum and 
Coal. 

1047 

1132 

1403 

1493 

1686 

1850* 

2042 

1855 

1969 

172 

9. 

Manufacture of Cement 

802 

919 

11.56 

1184 

1206 

1410 

1462 

1685 

1902 

194 

10. 

Basic Metal Industries 

1176 

1368 

1711 

1673 

1488 

1557 

1499 

1814 

1552 

151 

11. 

Electrical Machinery Appa¬ 
ratus, Appliances and Sup¬ 
plies 

1196 

1238 

1309 

1340 

1314 

1470 

1435 

1496 

1487 

155 

12. 

Transport Equipment 

10.52 

1171 

1164 

1430 

1473 

1458 

1422 

1547 

1621 

173 

13. 

Electricity, Gas and Steam . 

1185 

1229 

1413 

1372 

1455 

1568 

1506 

1650 

1602 

151 

14. 

Water and Sanitary Services 

970 

908 

899 

1041 

1116 

1207 

1110 

1318 

1253 

127 

1 .‘). 

■Ml Industries 

9.58.7 

1035.6 

1111.1 

1173,5 

1187.0 

1285.2t 

1385.0 

1417.0 

1479.0 

1522. 


* Excluding Assam. 

tExcluding Kerala, Mysore and Madras. 





Source ; 

: Indian 

Labour Statistics, 

1959-( 


27—1 MSNGL/69 
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Annexure II-A 
(Refer Para 14.15 and 14.1 


Per Capita 


Annual Money Earnings of Employees Earning less than 
Manufacturing Industries 1947 to 1955 


Rs. 200 per month 

BY STATES 


(Figures in Rs.) 


SI. 

No. 

State 




1947 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1953 

1955 

1 

2 




3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Andhra .... 




N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

728.4* 

610. 

2. 

Assam .... 




755.5 

942.8 

1,018.6 

1,017.9 

1,264.5 

1,325. 

3. 

Bihar .... 




819.8 

983.9 

1,059.1 

1,240.8 

1,472.6 

1,387. 

4. 

Bombay .... 




977.9 

1,210.1 

1,170.3 

1,270.5 

1,346.4 

1,325. 

5. 

Madhya Pradesh 




572.3 

841.9 

936.8 

862.0 

939.3 

998. 

6. 

Madras .... 




560.3 

726.6 

591.2 

664.9 

821.9 

1,044. 

7. 

Orissa .... 




493.6 

527.0 

680.6 

762.4 

873.9 

899. 

8. 

Punjab .... 




628.2 

858.7 

771.3 

756.0 

890.6 

975. 

9. 

Uttar Pradesh • • . . 




672.8 

993.0 

933.0 

960.4 

1,054.0 

999. 

10. 

West Bengal .... 




567.7 

839.0 

877.5 

942.3 

973.0 

1.110. 


Part A States 




735.8 

986.3 

957.5 

1,030.7 

1,108 7 

1,170. 

11. 

Ajmer .... 




445.3 

552.8 

660.0 

694.2 

605.1 

962. 

12. 

Coorg .... 




407.4 

400.0 

251.9 

583.3 

513.5 

637. 

13. 

Delhi .... 




877.7 

1,028.4 

1,061.6 

1,292.6 

1,279.6 

1,345. 


Part C States 




797 1 

963 4 

1,003 9 

1,211 8 

1,185 4 

1,303 


ALL STATES .... 




737 0 

985-8 

958 7 

1,035 61 

1,111 1 

1,173 


*Figurcs prior to 19.^3 not av^ilttble as the State was not in cxistencej upto 19.32 figures were inelucied in Madras. 


Source: Indian I.ahour Statist! 
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Annexure II-] 
(Refer Para 14.1£ 


Per Capita Annual Money Earnings of Employees Earning less than Rs. 200 per month 
Manufacturing Industries 1956 to 1964 


BY STATES 
(Figures in Rs.) 


SI. State 

No. 

1956 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1963 

1964 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. .\ndhra Pradesh ...... 

595 

708 

823t 

1,080 

1,249 

1,09' 

2. Assam ...... 

1,526 

1,223* 

1,370 

1,234 

1,243 

1,14, 

3. Bihar ...... 

1,236 

1,283 

1,394 

1,484 

1,432 

1,38 

4. Bombay ...... 

1,415 

1,458 




• 

5. Gujarat ...... 


•• 

1,623 

1,617 

1,613 

l,75i 

6. Jammu & Kashmir .... 


•• 

•• 



77 

7. Kerala ...... 

736 

803(E) 

960 

1,118 

1,138 

1,14 

8. Madhya Pradesh .... 

982 

1,217 

1,212(E) 

1,652 

' 1,685 

1,78 

9. Madras ...... 

950 

1,079 

1,294(E) 

1,411 

1,468 

1,37 

10. Maharashtra ...... 

. 


1,620 

1,609 

1,732 

1,76 

11. Mysore ...... 

853 

1,064(E) 

l,I07t 

1,278 

1,439 

1,51 

12. Orissa ...... 

949 

981 

1,090 

1,154 

1,292 

1,29 

13. Punjab ...... 

991 

1,212 

899 

1,110 

1,192 

1,31 

14. Rajasthan ...... 

770 

944 

846 

730 

1,286 

1,35 

15. Uttar Pradesh ...... 

1,014 

1,103 

1,154 

1,201 

1,279 

1,39 

16. West Bengal ...... 

1,142 

1,199 

1,285 

1,310 

1,350 

1,41 

Union Territories 







17. Andaman & Nicobar .... 

689 

1,017 

1,064 

1,149 

1,262 

1,21 

18. Delhi . 

1,467 

1,330 

1,521 

1,531 

1,586 

1,7; 

19. Himachal Praclesli .... 

.. 



1,165 

1,197 

1,3; 

20. Tripura . 

854 

1,147 



1,203 

1,61 

States/Union Territories submitting Returns . 

1,187 

1,285 

1,385 

1,417 

1,479 

1,51 


*Excludcs Products of Petroleum & Coal, Metal Products etc. 
fExcludes Industry Group Machinery except Electrical Machinery. 
^Excludes Agricultural Implements Factories. 

E—Estimates. 
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Annexure II-C 

(Ref. Para 14.18) 


Per Capita Annual Money Earnings of Employees Earning less than Rs. 400 per month in Manufacturing 

Industries 1961 to 1967 


(Figures in Rs.) 


SI. 

No. 

Industry 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966(P) 

1967(P) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

Textiles ..... 

1,550 

1,647 

1,658 

1,751 

1,966 

2,145 

2,316 


Cotton Mills 

1,722 

1,844 

1,824 

1,905 

2,142 

2,348 

2,466 


Jute Mills ..... 

1,113 

1,170 

1,249 

1,358 

1,584 

1,632 

1,849 

2. 

Footwear, Other Wearing Apparel and 
Made-up Textile Goods. 

1,540 

1,725 

1,740 

2,042 

1,988 

1,975 

2,035 

3. 

Paper & Paper Products 

1,328 

1,327 

1,740 

1,590 

1,776 

1,891 

2,049 

4. 

Leather & Leather Products (except Foot 
wear) ..... 

1,216 

1,461 

1,763 

1,695 

1,618 

1,750 

1,766 

5. 

Rubber & Rubber Products 

1,888 

1,730 

1,870 

1,918 

1,971 

2,029 

2,449 

6. 

Chemicals & Chemical Products 

1,639 

1,708 

1,802 

1,779 

2,112 

2,295 

2,409 

7. 

Products of Petroleum and Coal . 

2,434 

2,488 

2,536 

2,490 

2,755 

2,908 

2,999 

8. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products (except 
Products of Petroleum and Goal) 

1,067 

1,044 

1,078 

1,129 

1,250 

1,371 

1,445 

9. 

Manufacture of Cement 

1,770 

1,965 

2,011 

2,072 

2,492 

2,356 

2,853 

10. 

Basic Metal Industries 

1,879 

1,932 

2,106 

2,072 

2,378 

2,556 

2,582 

11. 

Metal Products (except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment) . 

1,455 

1,555 

1,667 

1,752 

1,934 

1,978 

2,063 

12. 

Machinery (except Electrical Machinery) 

1,484 

1,581 

1,544 

1,659 

1,781 

2,020 

2,088 

13. 

Electrical Machinery Apparatus, Appli¬ 
ances and Supplies 

1,670 

1,678 

1,723 

1,911 

2,209 

2,276 

2,275 

14. 

Transport Equipment 

1,712 

1,758 

1,852 

2,014 

2,207 

2,423 

2,481 

15. 

Electricity, Gas & Steam 

1,823 

1,880 

1,847 

1,891 

2,075 

2,383 

2,555 

16. 

Water and Sanitary Services 

1,385 

1,298 

1,331 

1,375 

1,534 

1,858 

1,898 

17. 

All Industries ..... 

1,540 

1,609 

1,661 

1,745 

1,955 

2,118(P) 2,232(E) 


Source’. Indian Labour Statistics 1967-69. 

P.—Provisional 
E—Estimate 
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Annexure II-I 
(Ref. Para 14.18 


Per Capita Animal Money Earnings of Employees Earning less than Rs. 400 per month—Manufacturing 

Industries 1961 to 67—by States 


(Figures in Rs. 


SI. 

No. 

State 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966(P) 

1967(1 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh. 


1,149 

1,152 

1,330 

1,168 

1,261 

1,457 

1,542 

2. 

Assam .... 


1,499 

1,393 

1,598 

1,631 

1,861 

2,130 

2,373 

3. 

Bihar .... 


,1836 

1,748 

1,882 

1,749 

1,995 

2,050 

2,196 

4. 

Gujarat .... 


1,702 

1,764 

1,714 

1,888 

2,136 

23,40 

2,663 

5. 

Haryana .... 




•• 



1,712 

2,103 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 





782 

751 

978 

978(E] 

7. 

Kerala .... 


1,152 

1,208 

1,228 

1,256 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700(E: 

8. 

Madhya Pradesh 


1,816 

1,973 

1,896 

2,013 

1,828 

2,118 

2,362 

9. 

Madras .... 


1,465 

1,563 

1,583 

1,508 

■ 1,810 

2,083 

2,24! 

10. 

Maharashtra .... 


1,775 

1,867 

1,920 

2,031 

2,242 

2,477 

2,477(1 

11. 

Mysore .... 


1,375 

1,284 

1,570 

1,696 

1,944 

1,840 

1,76( 

12. 

Orissa .... 


1,180 

1,336 

1,377 

1,786 

1,881 

2,001 

2,001(1 

13. 

Punjab .... 


1,174 

1,258 

1,266 

1,418 

1,642 

1,636 

i,7o; 

14. 

Rajasthan .... 


761 

1,360 

1,334 

1,412 

1,575 

1,368 

2,34 

1 .‘). 

Uttar Pradesh .... 


1,264 

1,390 

1,447 

1,552 

1,702 

1,825 

1,92: 

16. 

West Bengal .... 


1,410 

1,484 

1,578 

1,696 

1,867 

2,024 

2,17( 

Union Territories 









17. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


1,234 

1,324 

1,346 

1,325 

1,439 

1,621 

1,56( 

18. 

Delhi .... 


1,655 

1,819 

1,736 

1,961 

2,195 

2,321 

2,48! 

19. 

Goa .... 


•• 





2,105 

2,105(1 

20. 

Himachal Pradesh 


1,288 

1,491 

1,248 

1,433 

1,160 


, , 

21. 

Tripura .... 



1,513 

1,203 

1,622 

1,336 

1,271 

1,271(1 

All States/Union Territories 


1,540 

1,609 

1,661 

1,745 

1,955 

2,118 

2,232(1 


E—Estimate. P—Provisional. 


Source. Indian Labour Statistics 1967, 1968, 19C 
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Annual Average Earnings during 1958—64 of t 

Manufacturing 


SI 

No. 

Industry 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Kerala 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

Madras 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

Food (except Beverages) 

375 

681 

799 

738 

415 

555 

73 

2. 

Beverages ..... 

754 

755 

1,068 

909 


467 

99 

3. 

Textiles . . . 

935 

506 

875 

1,855 

1,091 

1,496 

1,62 

4. 

Foot wear, Other Wearing Apparel and 
Made-up Textile Goods 

363 


1,798 

1,024 

665 

781 

85 

5. 

Paper & Paper Products 

913 

•• 

1,393 

909 

1,328 

968 

85 

6. 

Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries 

839 

1,531 

1,045 

1,339 

1,204 

1,099 

1,36 

7. 

Leather & Leather Products (except 
Footwear) ..... 

381 


1,846 

957 


819 

1,07 

8. 

Chemicals & Chemical Products 

453 

1,481 

1,348 

1,489 

1,977 

1,598 

1,14 

9. 

Products of Petroleum & Goal 

1,091 

2,136 

1,670 

1,917 

2,518 

1,583 

1,78 

10. 

Non-metallic Mineral Products (except 
products of Petroleum and Coal) 

658 

1,121 

1,339 

1,011 

920 

1,548 

1,21 

11. 

Basic Metal Industries 

650 

720 

2,071 

996 

1,242 

1,691 

1,16 

12. 

Metal Products (except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment) 

897 

1,579 

1,145 

956 

948 

1,661 

1,19 

13. 

Machinery (except Electrical Machinery) 

758 

1,336 

1,761 

1,161 

1,350 

1,310 

1,21 

14. 

Electrical Machinery .Appar.ttus, Appli¬ 
ances and Supplies .... 

500 

566 

1,514 

1,103 

1,274 

1,556 

1,10 

15. 

Transport Equipment 

1,279 

1,350 

1,029 

1,303 

1,372 

1,660 

1,60 

16. 

Electricity, Gas & Steam 

653 

1,461 

1,456 

1,796 

1,909 

1,234 

1,63 

17. 

Water and Sanitary Services 

1,049 

2,077 

1,257 

1,318 

1,041 

1,343 

1,49 
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Annexure III 
(Refer Para 14.24 

Employees Earning less than Rs. 200 per month in 
Industries and States 

(Figures in Rs.^ 


Maha¬ 

rashtra 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajas¬ 

than 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

West 

Bengal 

Industry SI 

Nc 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

2 

866 

572 

464 

823 

447 

1,022 

681 

Food (except Beverages) , . 1 

1,202 

206 

845 

926 

530 

1,040 

1,357 

Beverages . . .2 

1,741 

1,170 

974 

1,127 

1,126 

1,252 

1,168 

Textiles . . . . . - 

Foot wear, Other Wearing Apparel and ^ 

1,165 

886 


1,909 

1,560 

1,630 

1,135 

Made-up'Textile Goods 

1.083 

1,067 

1,448 

1,201 

1,064 

1,235 

1,447 

Paper & Paper Products . ^ 

1,404 

936 

1,019 

1,464 

1,252 

1,141 

1,427 

Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries ( 

Leather & I.cather Products (except Foot 

1,175 

749 

396 

879 


1,404 

1,006 

wear) ...... 

1,671 

892 

1,113 

1,156 

639 

1,082 

1,332 

Chemicals & Chemical Products . . 1 

2,213 

1,953 


1,629 

1,802 

1,722 

2,024 

Products of Petroleum and Coal . ! 

Non-metallic Mineral Products except 1( 

977 

986 

881 

1,045 

1,1.52 

792 

1,0.58 

products of Petroleum and Coal) 

1,412 

930 

1,328 

1,090 

718 

1,228 

1,468 

Basic Metal Industries . . . L 

Metal Products (except Machinery and 11 

1,452 

904 

1,536 

973 

853 

1,257 

1,412 

Transport Equipment) 

1,396 

1,581 

1,081 

1,093 

549 

833 

1,869 

Machinery (except Electrical Machinery) l» 

1,556 

1,615 

131 

977 

1,045 

1,363 

1,617 

Electrical Machinery Apparatus, Appli- 1‘ 
ances and Supplies 

1,731 

1,541 

1,159 

1,311 

858 

1,247 

1,512 

Transport Equipment .11 

1,623 

1,336 

1,218 

1,429 

1,112 

1,497 

1,774 

Electricity, Gas and Steam .11 

974 

1,856 

555 

1,116 

1,301 

1,084 

1,195 

Water and Sanitary Services . 1' 


Sources: Indian Labour Statistics 1958 to 196i 



Annexure IV 
(Refer Para 14.26) 

Earnings of Workers in Mines 1951 to 1967 


Year 

Coal Mines (All coal 

fields) 

Mica Mines (Bihar) 

Manganese Mines (Madhya 
Prade.shl 

Average weekly earnings in 
December 

(Miners and loaders) 

--A._ 

Average 

weekly earnings in 
December 
(Miners) 

1--\ 

Average daily earnings in 
December 
(Miners) 

Below 

ground 

Opencast Overall 
workings 

Below 

ground 

Opencast 

workers 

-^ 

Surface 

(unskill¬ 

ed) 

Below 

ground 

Opencast 

workings 

-- —— ^ 

Surface 

(unskill¬ 

ed) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1951 

12.52 

10.59 

11.1! 

2.08 

1.78 

1.67 

1.83 

1.50 

1.31 

1953 

13.36 

12.12 

11.97 

2.02 

1.89 

1.61 

2.00 

1.55 

1.42 

19.55 

13.79 

12.42 

12.48 

2.01 

1.74 

1.65 

2.09 

1.55 

1.58 

1957 

19.83 

17.68 

18.74 

2.16 

1.77 

1.71 

3.87 

1.78 

1.36 

1958 

21.73 

20.50 

21.34 

2.10 

1.82 

1.70 

2.50 

1.70 

1.65 

19.59 

22.77 

20.94 

22.02 

2.13 

1.66 

1.73 

2.44 

1.67 

1.54 

1900 

24.32 

. 21.76 

23.56 

2.25 

1.96 

1.83 

2.62 

2.02 

1.62 

196i 

23.88 

22.53 

23.56 

2.78 

2.16 

2.32 

3.21 

2.03 

1.83* 

1962 

24.99 

22.77 

24.36 

2.23 

1.83 

2.14 

3.61 

2.45 

2.78 

1963 

26.69 

24.49 

26.63 

3 05 

1.50 

2.16 

2.46 

2..50 

2.22 

1964 

26.79 

24.58 

26.71 

2.51 

2.35 

2.32 

3.05 

2.35 

2.03 

1965 

30.39 

29.18 

3 .18 

2.44 

2.32 

2.43 

3.12 

2.24 

2.56 

1966 

.34.01 

33.13 

34.,56 

2.40 

2.08 

2..52 

2.90 

2.62 

3.98 

1967 

47.75 

38.07 

46.31 

2.38 


2.36 

2.86 

2.46 

2.72 


*Figurcs for 1961 relate to workers other than clerical staff and factory workers. 


Sourre-. Indian I.aboiir Statistics 1907—1909. 
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Annexurf. V 
1 Refer Para 14'27 


Money Earnings nj Workers m Aon-Coat Mines: 

Index A'umbers — 1952—1967 
{During December each year) 

(Base: December 1951 = 1(X)) 



1952 

1950 

19G1 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

.\ficfi — 

Hihar 

108 0 

102.0 

134.2 

122.8 

130 1 

135.G 

135.9 

136.4 

137.5 

Rajastli.'in 

9‘). 2 

97.8 

129.0 

134 3 

144.8 

154.4 

169 2 

163 5 

159 6 

Amihra Pr:ule>h . 

94,0 

94.3 

144. 1 

141 .0 

144.5 

142,5 

141.2 

151.5 

155.9 


Madhya Pradt^sh. 

102.8 

1 11 . 1 

1.5r..9 

191.3 

190.0 

171 .0 

176,5 

167.4 

160.4 

Orissa 

102.8 

111.5 

149.(5 

1.58.8 

160.9 

177.8 

176.4 

181.4 

255,5 

Iron Ore — 

Bihar 

109.2 

130.G 

202.2 

169.1 

172.5 

197.7 

183.0 

255.1 

464,9 

Orissa 

93. G 

103,2 

182.0 

178.3 

164.0 

192.8 

255.8 

270.9 

295.3 

Cofijier — 

Hiliar 

10-4.f. 

113.4 

185.5 

197 3 

186.6 

194.3 

242.6 

237.4 

260.8 


GnUI 


Mysore (K.t.l.F 1 

103.0 

121.3 

183 3 

177 1 

182.1 

180 3 

21.'-'.9 

203.2 

211.0 

I.iineslone- 

Madhya Pradedi 

103,2 

127 0 

206.0 

291,4 

271.6 

301.5 

336.8 

368.5 

419,6 

Bihar 

103 8 

13 0 

2ai.2 

183.2 

227.2 

241 .6 

272.2 

304.7 

326.0 

Cfiim Clay - 

Bihar 

94.5 

123.0 

148.6 

1+9.9 

1.58.7 

155.7 

195.4 

176.2 

190. : 

Stone— 

Bihar 

107.2 

126,5 

120.3 

1,56.2 

139.2 

154.9 

157.6 

183,1 

2.58.3 

I'otal Non-Coal 

101.9 

110.7 

161.7 

169.5 

171.9 

17.5.3 

189.7 

194.8 

218.4 


Source-. Indian Labour Statistic 


28- IMS,NCI,/69 
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Annexure V^I 
(Refer Para 14.31) 


Earnings of Workers in Tea Planlaiinns 

^Average montlilv cash earnings per worker in Rs.) 

ftl ASSAM 



Year 



Assam Valley 



Cachar Valley 

_A_-- 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Men 

Women 

Children 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1938—39 




7.95 

6.4.5 

4.57 

6.34 

4.34 

2 13 

1947—48 




17.88 

14.87 

10.72 

15.92 

13.25 

10 55 

1948—49 




19.26 

15.21 

9.44 

15,82 

10.59 

8.22 

1949-50 




21.78 

15.94 

11.08 

17.53 

11.90 

5 24 

1950-51 




20.53 

17.33 

11.68 

16,51 

15 08 

10.37 

1951—52 




22 50 

19.85 

12.37 

17.40 

16 69 

10.3.3 

19,52-53 




21 09 

18.42 

11.53 

17 09 

16 16 

10.08 

19.53—54 




35,15 

30.29 

17.94 

32.08 

26,14 

16.64 

19,54—55 




40 71 

35.61 

21 .65 

31.9.3 

27,07 

17,43 

1955—56 




46,12 

40.60 

25.96 

33.60 

28 22 

18,06 

1956-57 




47.48 

41.42 

25.01 

32.35 

27 86 

18,43 

1957—.58 




49 23 

41.92 

24,78 

38.43 

26.86 

14.37 

19,58-59 




45.45 

38.76 

23,28 

30.24 

27 38 

18 70 

19.59—60 




49.79 

44,07 

27.40 

40.32 

3! .90 

21 .50 

1960-61 




50 77 

45,67 

29.87 

40.59 

30.58 

27.74 

1961—62 




49.70 

46.53 

28,54 

39,50 

32.74 

20.11 





(ii) WEST BENGAL 










(Average annual 

earnings per worker 

in Rupeesl 


Area 





1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


1 





2 

3 

4 

5 

Darjeeling 










(0 Hill 






N.A. 

576 

623 

.581 

(ii) Terai 






N.A. 

575 

707 

731 

Jalpaiguri 






N.A. 




Dooars 






N.A. 

767 

568 

766 

Combined 






732 

690 

592 

706 


Source: Indian Labour Statistics. 
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Annexure Vl-A 
(Refer Para 14.31) 

Auerage Per Capita Annual Earnings in Plantations in different Stales: 1962 1965 

(In Rupees) 


__ - ... -• 

Year 

Madras 

Punjab 

Tripura 

Kerala 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Mysore 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1962 

.216 

515 

360 

377 

¥ 

526 

N.A. 

1963 

.241 

594 

358 

468 

692 

N..4. 

278 

1964 

.217 

530 

412 

dS:') 

N..\. 

N.A. 

N.A 

1965 

240 

653 

543 

477 

631 

690 

N.A. 


* Tea Rs. 480. 

Coffee & Cardamom Rs. 4‘J2. 

Rubber Rs. 600. Sounf. Indian Labour Vear books, 1962-66. 
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Annexlre \ I-1 
(Rcfei' Para 14.32 


Labour IVagcs: Bask Rates from 1- 

4-1966 (as recommeuded bv i/ie Central 

Wage, Board for Tea 


Plantalious Industry) 






iTn R-s. 


Men 

VVonten 

Chilcircn Adolescents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NORTH-EAST INDIA 




1. .lijawi 




Dibrugarh Sub’Diumon and Sibsagar Districi: 




PJantations of 150 acres and above 

2.23 

2.07 

1.0:' 

Othci' Plant.'itiom .... 

2,22 

2.04 

1.08 

.\orth Lakhimfmr & Sub-Diiiiion: 




Plaulaiious of loO acres and above . 

2.10 

2.01 

I. O' i 

Other PJantations .... 

2.13 

1. oa 

1.03 

Mrtiigaldai Sub-Division 

2. 13 

1.98 

1.03 

United North CacUar & Mikkir Hills, Notvtrone. 



Kamnip & Goaipara Districts 

2.00 

1 .97 

1.05 

(Jacinir and Tea Plantations witliin 10 mites 

of 



Ditnapur .... 

1.72 

1.02 

0.92 

2. West lSm"al 




Dooars: 




Plantations ol 300 acres and above . 

2.13 

1.90 

1,13 

Plantations below 300 acres 

2.10 

1.93 

1.15 

Tcrai & Coocli Beliar .... 

2.07 

1.90 

1.13 

Darjeeling ...... 

1.73 

1.04 

0.93 

3. Tiipuia 

1.33 

1.34 

0.73 

NORl'H INDIA 


l'tm> 

1-1-1266 

4. Punjab Sijliinac/iat Pradesh {Kani>a & AlanJi 

1.20 

0.9 4 

0.53 

3. Ullar Pradesh 




Debra Dun 

1.00 

1.00 


Ijcriiiag and ClioWorie areas of Aiinora l.)i 5 t. 

1.20 

1 .20 


( )thcr areas ol .\linura Oisi and Garhwat Di’5» 

0.80 

0.80 


0 . Pihar 




JlamM .... 

1 . 3 :. 

1 ’l’) 



SOUTH INDIA 


7. Almiras 


100 acres and above 

2.23 

1.80 

1 . 13 

1. i.'j 

hess tliaif 100 .icres 

2.11 

1 .liG 

1.13 

1.29 

8. h'f.rola 

100 acres &. abec 

2.2,3 

1.00 

1 . 13 

i .,13 

Less ilian 100 a( re.s 

2.18 

1.7G 

1.11 

1.33 

9. Mysore 

100 acres & above 

2.23 

1.80 

1.13 

1.33 

I.css titan 100 acres 

2.11 

1 .C4 

1 . 13 

1.23 


Soune- Rc] on of the i 

Oentral Wag-..' 

Poird f(»r dVa Plantation 

Industry 
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Annexure VI-C 
(Rdcr Para 14.32) 

Diiily Waoe Raief Recoiniiu'iidiul by the Central IVaiie Board for the Rubber Plantation Industry (as modified I 

the Central Government 


Suto Category 

of work¬ 
ers 

For estates of 100 

acrf‘s or 

more 



For estates of less 

than 100 acres 

From 

1-5-64 

From 

1-4-65 

From 

1-4-66 

From 

1-4-67 

From 

1-4-68 

From 

1-5-64 

From 

1-4-65 

From 

1-4-66 

From From 

1-4-67 1-4-lif 

1 2 

3 

4 

.3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 

Kcr.il.i ami Madras Field 

Slalo.s. worker \ 




Sec fooinoic 

(A; 




Ser lootiioie 

(A) 

Men 

2.10 

2.20 

2 30 



2 03 

2.13 

2 43 


Woltien 

1 «0 

1.90 

2.20 



1.7G 

1.86 

2.16 


Adoles¬ 

cents 

1.31 

1 38 

1.57 



1.29 

1.3G 

1.35 


Cliildicn 

1.03 

1.10 

1.25 



1.03 

i.oa 

1.24 


worker) 










Men 

2.30 

2.40 

2.70 



2.23 

2.33 

2.63 


Women 

1.93 

2.03 

2.35 



1.91 

2.01 

2.31 


Adoles¬ 

cents 

1.41 

1.31 

1.70 



1.39 

1.46 

1.63 



Mysore Stale Ineld 

Wotkeu 


Men 

1 80 

1.90 

2.23 

1.71 

1.81 

2.16 

Woiiicji 

1.40 

1.30 

1 83 

1.29 

1 39 

1.74 

Adul.;5- 

reiits 

1.10 

1 . 13 

1.36 

1.03 

1. 10 

1.31 

Cliiklicii 

0.90 

0.93 

1 13 

0.90 

0.93 

1.13 

Factory 
Worker i 







Men 

1 90 

2 00 

2.33 

1.81 

1.91 

2.26 

VV’rjnicii 

1 . .30 

1.60 

1.93 

1.39 

1.49 

1.82 

Adoles¬ 

cents 

1.13 

1 .20 

1.42 

1.10 

1.15 

1.36 


Note. — (.X) The daily wage rales meiilioiied in Cols. (^5) and (10) above will conespond to the average ( onsumcr price ind 
number (l!)60r=100) for Mundakayain for the year 1903, which stood at 133. Wages should be revised on 1-4-G7 and 1-4- 
by adding dearness alhnvanve .it the rate ol' 1.1 paise per day per point lor the rise in the average consumer price index numl; 
tor Mundakayain lor die Calendar years Oti and 07 respectively, over the level lor 03 ’, this will however be subject to the com 
lion that no dearness allowance will be payable in respect of any rise in the average indc-.s number over the level of 10 poin 
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Annexure VI-C 
(Refer Para 14.32 


Piece Rales 


I. Fall back wages Jot tappers. 


Kerala and Madras Mysore 

Rs. Rs. 


1-5-1964 

1-4-196.5 

1-4-1966 to 31-3-1969 


04 

0.74 

11 

0.81 

32 

1.07 


From 


//. In addition to the fall-back wages mentioned above, the minimum piece rates recommended for tappers: — 


Class of Rubber field 

Yield per acre 
(kg) 

Standard output 
over tapping 
block 

(kg.) 

Rate in paise 
per 1/2 kg. upto 
standard outpu 

Rate in paise 
per 1/2 kg. 
output abov 
the std. out( 

I . 

. Upto 110 ... 

1 1/2 

39 

7 

11 . 

Mote than 110 upto 180 

3 

20 

7 

Ill 

More than 180 upto 270 

5 

13 

8 

IV . 

More than 270 upto 360 

7 

9.50 

8 

V . 

More than 360 upto 450 

10 

8.30 

10 

VI . 

More than 450 upto 5-M) 

12 1/2 

6.64 

10 

VII . 

More than 540 

15 

5.50 

10 

1 he Plantation 

Labour Committee of Kerala, 

(ii) Yiclclin 

g 11-1 to 181 

kg. pel acre 

at its meeting hi 

•Id on 15-12-66, amended the 

annum. 



above pieie talc 

stria tine to the following ex- 

(iii) Yielding abo\e 181 

kg. to 272 

tent;-- 


pel acre per annum. 




(iv) Yieldin 

g ovei 272 k 

g. pci ac-ic 


(aj 1 lie cla.s.s of lubber fields will be the 
same a.s was adopted in llic Travaiuoie- 
Cloeliin Minimum Wages Notification ol 
ihe aOtli June, 1952. l lie cla.ssihcalion is 
as shown below;— 


fij) 


(i) Yielding below 113 kg. pel aei 
annum. 


pel 


annum. 

Ihe piece rates will be such that w 
a G, r.R. (fall back rale) of Rs. 1.32 t! 
will yieltl an earning of approximal 
Rs. 2.0.5 on the standard out put in e 
class. rile piece rates are shown 
low:— 


of Rubber field 

Standard output 

Rate in paise per 1/2 kg. 
upto the standard output 

Riite ill paise per 1/2 kg, 
output above the standard o 

1 

1 .5 

44.3 

7 

11 

2.5 

26.6 

7 

111 

4.5 

14.8 

10 

IV 

6.5 

10.2 

10 


(() Whenever the wage rates indicated in 
(olumns 5 and U) under the heading 
■'Daily rates of Wages” given earlier are 
escalated In D.A as pel the foot-note 


thereto, an amount etiual to the 1).\ \ 
be adde to the bill back i ate in the i 
of piece latetl workers. 


Suune .—Report ol' the Study Group lor Plaiuatioiis (CoDtc/Rubl 
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Annexure VI-D 
(Refer Para 14.32) 


Statement showing Existing Wages and Recommended Wages in the Coffee Plantation Industry 


(In Rs. prr day) 


Region 

Planted 

Categories 

Existing 


Recommended wages from 



acre.age 

of workers 
(held work¬ 
ers) 

wages r 

1 

1-7-64 1 

1-7-65 

1-7-65 

1-7-66 

1 -7-67 

1-7-68 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




MYSORE 







All DiFitrirt? 

.’)0 acres ^ 

Men 

1 .6,a 

1 .80 

1 .85 

1 90 

2.00 

2 10 

2 20 


above. 

Women 

1 .2.3 

1-10 

1.45 

1.50 

1 .60 

1 68 

1.76 



Adolescents 

1 02 

1.10 

1.12 

1.15 

1.20 

1.26 

1 32 



Children 

0.82 

0.90 

0.92 

0.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

All distrins 

Below .'iO 

Men 

1 .5C 

1.71 

1,76 

1.82 

1,90 

2.00 

2,12 


acres. 

Women 

1,14 

1.37 

1.43 

1 .45 

1,52 

1.60 

1.70 



Adolescents 

0.97 

1.03 

1.06 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.28 



Children 

0.82 

0.85 

0 88 

0 90 

0.95 

1.00 

1,05 




MADRAS 







Distrirts other than Ma- 

Above .'"lO 


Above 50 to 







diirai & Salem 

acres 


100 100 










acres acres 









Men 

1.66 1.64 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2 20 



Women 

1.24 1.20 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.68 

1 76 



■Adolescents 

1.00 0.98 

1.10 

1.12 

1.15 

1.20 

1.26 

1.32 



Children 

077 0 75 

0.90 

0.92 

0.95 

1.00 

1 05 

1 10 

Districts other than 

Below r)0 

Men 

1.64 

1 .78 

1 .78 

1,82 

1.90 

2.00 

2.12 

Mad\irai & Salem 

acres. 

Women 

1.20 

1.42 

1.42 

1.45 

1.52 

1.60 

1.70 



•Adolescents 

0.98 

1 .08 

1.08 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1 28 



Children 

0.75 

0 88 

0.88 

0.90 

0.95 

1 00 

1 05 

Districts of Madurai and 

.Ml estates 

Men 

I..50 

1,65 

1.70 

1,78 

1.88 

2.00 

2,12 

Salem, 


Women 

1.26 

1.32 

1.36 

1 .42 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 



.Adolescents 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.08 

1.12 

1.20 

1 .28 



Children 

0.78 

0 82 

0.85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.05 


\Continued 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

") 

6 

7 

8 

9 

If) 




KERALA 







Wynacl 

300 acres 

Men 

1.65 

1.80 

1.85 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.2( 


and alK)ve. 

Women 

1 23 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.68 

1.7f 



.\dolescent^ 

1.00 

1.10 

1.12 

1.15 

1.20 

1.26 

1 .3i 



Children 

0.76 

0.90 

0.92 

0.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.1C 


lielow 300 

Men 

1.54 

1.68 

1.72 

1.78 

1.88 

2.00 

2.12 


acres. 

Women 

1.14 

I ..32 

1.36 

1.42 

1.50 

! 60 

1.7C 



Adolcscenis 

0 75 

1.02 

1.05 

1.08 

1.12 

1.20 

1,2f! 



Children 

0.74 

0.82 

0 85 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

I. O' 

Ollier areas 

All estates 

Men 

1.68 

1 83 

1 88 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

2.2C 



Women 

1 28 

1.45 

1 ..50 

1.55 

1.60 

1 68 

1,7C 



Adolescents 

1.06 

1 10 

1.12 

M5 

1.20 

1 26 

1.32 



Children 

0 84 

0 90 

0 92 

0 95 

1 00 

I 05 

I . 1C 




MV.SORE 







Plncts Ollier lluin Coorg 

All estates 

Maistrios 

1.88 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

2,30 

2 40 

2.50 

Cloorg 

All estates 

Maistries 

2.15 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.50 

2 GO 

2.70 




MADRAS AND 

KERALA 






All regions . 

All estates 

Maistrics 

DifTer not only 
from estate to 
estate but also 
from person to 
jicrsoii 

0.24 

0.29 

0.34 

0.44 

0.54 

0.64 


*VVagc, rale as on 30-6-64 should be increased by the above amount from respective dates. 

Sourre: Report of tlir Study Group for Plantations (Coffee/Rubl^er'' 
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Annexure VI 


(Refer Paras 14.33 and 14.34 

Annual Average Earning of Class IV employees in India Government Railways 1946-47 to 1967-68 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 


Year 


Average 
wages per 
employee 
(in Rs.) 

Pay and leave salary (a) 

Dearness Allowance {b) 

Others (c) 

Total 

wages 

Amount 

% of Total ’ 
Col. 3x100 

Amount 

% of Total 
Col. 5 X 100 

Amount 

% of Total 
Col. 7x100 

Amount 

Col. 9 

Col. 9 

Col. 9 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1946-47* 


369 

90473 

60.4 



59180 

39.6 

1496531 

1947-48* 


442 

125365 

66.6 

• • 

• * 

62958 

33.4 

1883231 

1948-49* 


630 

160948 

54.0 

84671 

28.4 

52506 

17.6 

298125 

1949-50* 


791 

164023 

47.0 

156135 

44.8 

28607 

8.2 

348765 

1950-51* 


811 

179071 

46.9 

171969 

45.0 

31140 

8.1 

38218C 

1951-52 


912 

259254 

48.1 

257793 

47.8 

22322 

4.1 

53936£ 

1952-53 


939 

263140 

47.7 

265725 

48.0 

24150 

4.3 

55400f 

1953-54 


947 

309054 

53.2 

243940 

41.9 

28662 

4.9 

58165f 

1954-55 

* 

942 

316987 

53,7 

242803 

41-1 

31001 

5.2 

590791 

1955-56 


965 

442255 

70.7 

147739 

23.6 

35818 

5.7 

625812 

1956-57 


978 

451768 

71.1 

149999 

23.6 

34042 

5.3 

63580£ 

1957-58 


1029 

472671 

68.7 

178012 

25.9 

37295 

5.4 

688771 

1958-59 


1034 

480235 

67,4 

192065 

26.9 

40763 

5.7 

712965 

1959-60 


1051 

482838 

67.0 

996390 

27.2 

41612 

5.8 

72084( 

1960-61 


1123 

624525 

81.7 

94235 

12.3 

45894 

6.0 

76465^ 

1961-62 


1133 

642654 

82.4 

81776 

10.5 

55528 

7.1 

779951 

1962-63 


1200 

675256 

79.7 

110369 

13.0 

61809 

7.3 

84743' 

1963-64 


1240 

709573 

77.8 

131397 

14.4 

71183 

7.8 

91215: 

1964-65 


1328 

748188 

73.6 

190738 

18.8 

77102 

7.6 

1016021 

1965-66 


1440 

773989 

68.7 

270214 

24.0 

82114 

7.3 

112631: 

1966-67 


1552 

785262 

64.2 

351702 

28.8 

85502 

7.0 

1222461 

1967-68(P) 


1698 

795539 

59.6 

448082 

33.6 

90335 

6.8 

133395 


♦The staff of the Mechanical Department classified under Class IV has been shown together with the staff of workshi 
during these years. They have thus been excluded from the figures for these years. 

ft As they stand after Partition exclusive of Assam and East Pujnab Railways (whose accounts had not been finalises 

a. Pay and leave salary includes dearness pay and running allowance. 

b. Dearness Allowance includes value of grainshop concessions. 

c. Others include overtime allowances, and compensatory allowances depending upon the area of work (such as H.R.i 
C.G.A., Bad Climate Allowance, Remote Locality Allowance etc.) and not depending on the area of work (such 

T.A. etc.) 

Source : Reports by the Railway Board on Indian Railways from 1946-47 to 1967-( 

29—1 MSNCL/G9 
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Average Monthly Earnings of workers employed by Bombay, Calcutta, Madra. 






1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Foreman 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

. 

. 

• 

. .. 

•• 

•• 

203.38 to 
448.33 

219.27 to 
317.00 

195.00 to 
352.34 

213.39 

194.08 t 
364.53 

Madras 

• 

• 

• 

. .. 

•• 

•• 

124.55 

123.57 

116.44 

122.54 

Tindal 

^ladras . 

• 

« 

• 

. 65.81 

85.53 

89.53 

117.46 

171.94 

180.69 

177.84 

Visakhapatnam . 

• 

• 

• 

. .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Cochin . 

• 

• 

• 

. .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



Whuhtnen! Driver 

Bombay 

« 





• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

190.74 

Calcutta . 

• 

• 

. 

. •* 


.. 

202.27 

183.93 

198.14 

196.60 

Madras 

• 

• 

• 

. 75.03 

85.04 

89.34 

107.94 

172.08 

195.31 

190.35 

Worker 

Bombay 




. , . 


•• 




205.44 

Calcutta 




. , , 


• • 

165.41 

109.51 

155.71 

154.07 

Madras 




. 72.43 

79.04 

82.18 

85.55 

158.72 

177.17 

172.75 

Visakhapatnam . 




. .. 

•• 

•• 





Cochin 

Tally Clerk 











Bombay 






•• 

•• 

•• 


177.71 

Calcutta 







140.86 

150.41 

152.23 

163.20 

Madras 







116.00 

109.90 

106.72 

109 6( ' 

Cochin 












*Gang Worker —General Cargo. 
P=Provisional. 
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Annexure VII 
(Refer Para 14.3f 


Visakhapalnam and Cochin Dock Labour Boards 1954-55 to 1967-68 

(Figures in Rupee 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

(P) 

1967-68 

(P) 



9 

10 

11 

1- 

13 

14 

15 


I 









Foreman . 

219.37 

270.82 

279.39 

315.04 

368.26 

329.84 

376.18 . 

• 

. . Bombay 

187.82 to 
337.42 

205.02 to 
376.45 

215.84 to 
368.99 

242.43 to 
461.20 

295.91 to 
421.68 

312.80 to 
503.56 

351.10 to , 
510.88 

• 

, . Calcutta 

126.07 

125.09 

116.00 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

• 

. . Madras 









Tindal 

177.29 

188.00 

197.00 

212.24 

228.69 

284.57 

324.72 . 


. , Madras 

145.84 

171.80 

173.58 

189.07 

208.54 

213.83 

258.12 . 

• 

. . Visakhapatnar 


151.21 

164.44 

199.40 

250.78 

•• 

.. 

• 

, . Cochin 









Winchmenj Driver 

203.13 

283.53 

290.91 

306.98 

339.13 

319.72 

413.05 . 

• 

. , Bombay 

166.44 

199.87 

216.95 

227.20 

254.20 

266.48 

298.42 . 

• 

. , Calcutta 

185.56 

202.38 

209.00 

220.44 

214.47 

245.27 

264.01 . 

• 

, Madras 









Worker 

206.91 

240.36 

237.80 

266.56 

291.25 

304.04 

352.19 . 


. . Bombay 

164.54 

167.53 

182.62 

197.20 

227.57 

255.15 

279.66 . 


Calcutta 

170.48 

179.69 

188.00 

197.14 

205.62 

227.24 

252.46 . 


. . Madras 

104.77 

133.50 

139.27 

142.90 

162.40 

176.90 

207.79 . 


. . Visakhapatnt 


136.70 

148.77 

183.16 

233.46 

288.08 

291.01* . 


. . Cochin 









Tally Clerk 

164.97 

227.69 

253.75 

274.03 

252.07 

265.78 

334.56 . 

• 

. . Bombay 

160.75 

195.19 

196.78 

222.52 

268.57 

289.15 

327.25 . 


. . Calcutta 

107.30 

112.01 

120.00 

128.54 

141.54 

192.19 

262.14 . 


Madras 




•• 

•• 

260.36 

229.23 . 


. . Cochin 


Source—{i) Indian Labour Year Book I960- 
(ii) Annual Reports of the Dock Labour Board of the Respective Po 







CHAPTER 15 


WAGE POLICY—ASSESSMENT AND ISSUES 


In all countries, wage policy is a complex 
and sensitive area of public policy. This is 
because the relative status of workers in the 
society, their commitment to industry and 
attitude towards management, their morale and 
motivation towards productivity, their living 
standard and in fact their way of life are all 
conditioned by wages. Hence, a policy dealing 
with this crucial problem cannot be simply 
economic, as it has to reckon with the realities 
of multi-dimensional social phenomena, in 
which besides the worker and the management, 
the consumer and the society at large, and in 
consequence the State, are all vitally interested. 
Wage policy is a determinant of the shares of 
the rival claimants of the product of industry 
and national dividend, but there may often be 
a conflict between its short run and long run 
objectives as well as between private and social 
interests. There are, of course, theoretical 
generalisations or principles that may provide 
scientific guidelines for framing a wage policy. 
Equally important in this context are the 
concrete social facts that must be taken into 
account in its formulation at any given time. 
No principle of wage policy can ever be applied 
in vacuum and in disregard of the realities of 
a situation. Wage policy has to be pragmatic, 
though it does not follow that it has to be 
unscientific and remain simply a matter of ex¬ 
pediency. 

15.1 In well-organised and developed 
economies, inter-relations between wages aiul 
other factor prices can be worked out on a 
priori considerations. In others with a large 
measure of regimentation, dogmatic solutions 
can be enforced. But in an economy in the 
process of development and with people w'edded 
to democratic institutions, the difficulties in 
framing a wage policy are manifold. It is in 
this setting that we have to view the various 
issues connected with wage policy in our 
country. 

Early history 

15.2 For a long time, laissez faire operated 
in dealing with wage problems. But the 
beginnings of third party intervention are not 
all that recent as is popularly believed. With¬ 
out Government being brought in, settlement of 


wage demands through third party interventic 
was accepted in Ahmedabad as far back 
1918 at the instance of Mahatma Gandl 
Ad hoc enquiry committees, without statuto, 
backing, for settling specific wage issues we. 
not unknown either. Government’s interve 
tion in the field of industrial relations can 
with the Indian Trade Disputes Act, 1929; ar 
in early days such intervention w'as mainly f< 
regulation of wages. The Whitley Commi 
sion which reported later, apart from giving 
factual account of wage levels in different ii 
dustries, referred to questions connected wit 
minimum wages, standardisation, inter-sector: 
wages and incentives, and suggested surveys ft 
collection of wage data. It recommended 
minimum-wage fixing machinery of a wa^ 
board type for industries satisfying certai 
criteria laid down by it. These included prim 
facie establishment of a case for Government: 
intervention, as much as feasibility of enforo 
ment, including the cost of such enforcemen 
Legislation was also hinted at if the need w; 
proved. That Commission was, however, moi 
concerned with the problem of payment c 
wages. Unfair deductions seemed to be th 
lule then, and special measures were needed t 
check them. A direct result of the emphas: 
ill the Whitley Commission’s report on unfai 
deductions and the need to check them was th 
passing of the Payment of Wages Act, 195( 
Among other observations of that Commissio: 
we would like to point out one which hold 
good even today. Ihe Commission felt ilia 
the problems of tvages of the industrial worker 
should not be considered in isolation; th 
prosperity of the industrial workers and th 
community would have to advance simul 
taneously. In this regard it observed:' 

“Indian industry is not a world in itself 
it is an element, and by no means the mos 
important element, in the economic life o 
the community. Care must be taken, there 
fore, to ensure that, in adopting measure 
for the betterment of industry or of indus 
trial workers, the interests of the communit- 
as a whole are not overlooked.’’ 

15.0 riiere tvere no significant development: 
in the field of w'age policy consequent on the 
Whitley Commission’s report. But towards the 


’Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 211. 
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end of the thirties, ad hoc committees were 
appointed for settling the wage structure in 
some Provinces. Active Government interven¬ 
tion started on an all-India basis only during 
the Second World War. Additional payments 
in the form of dearness allowance to workers 
for rise in prices and a share in war-time 
prosperity through bonuses became more 
commonly acceptable than in the past, 

Rege Committee which surveyed the position 
prevailing at that time felt that in the matter 
of wage fixation the guiding principles, if any, 
appeared to be in favour of maintaining the 
status quo ante. It felt that the practice of 
thinking in terms of short term gains without 
adopting a scientific attitude in regard to wage 
fixation would be in the long run detrimental 
no less to labour than to industry. It also 
referred to the difference in the levels of wages 
in agriculture and in industries and observed 
that such differences should not be over-em¬ 
phasised; they could be partly justified because 
of the conditions under which the industrial 
workers were made to work and live. The fact 
that agricultural wages were low could not be 
a justification for keeping industrial wages low 
as well.' The 1946 Programme referred to the 
following three elements of wage policy which 
are equally relevant today; 

(i) “the statutory prescription of minimum 
wages in sweated industries and occupa¬ 
tions and in agriculture”, 

(ii) “promotion of ‘Fair Wage’ agreements”, 
and 

(iii) “steps to secure for workers in planta¬ 
tions, a living wage”.'' 

Policy Statements since Independence 

15.4 The next significant event of the period 
was the adoption of the Industrial Truce 
Resolution (1947) which was an aftermath of 
the industrial unrest immediately prior to and 
after Independence. The relevant portion" of 
the Resolution states. 

“...The system of remuneration to capital 
as well as labour must be so devised that 
while in the interests of the consumers and 
the primary producers excessive profits should 
be prevented by suitable measures of taxation 
and otherwise, both will share th^ product 
of their common effort after making provi¬ 
sion for payment of fair wages to labour, a 


fair return on capital employed in the indus 

try and reasonable reserves for the mainten 

ance and expansion of the undertaking”. 

15.5 The Industrial Policy Resolution (194S 
emphasised utter alia its intension (a) to fi: 
statutory minimum wages in sweated industric 
and (b) to promote fair wage agreements in th 
more organised industries. To facilitate th 
former, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 hai 
already been passed. For the latter the Go\ 
ernment appointed the Committee on Fai 
Wages (CFW) “to determine the principles o; 
which fair wages should be based and t 
suggest the lines on which these principle 
should be applied”. 

15.6 The CFW defined three distinct level 
of wages, viz., living wage, fair wage and min 
mum wage. The ‘living wage’, according to i 
represented a standard of living which provide 
not merely for a bare physical subsistence bt 
for the maintenance of health and decency, 
measure of frugal comfort including educatio 
for the children, protection against ill-healtl 
requirements of essential social needs and som 
insurance against the more important misfo 
tunes. The ‘minimum wage’ was to ensure nt 
merely the bare sustenance of life but tli 
preservation of the efficiency of the worker t 
providing some measure of education, medic; 
requirements and amenities. It envisaged th: 
while the lower limit for “fair wage” mu; 
obviously be the minimum wage, the uppt 
limit was set by the capacity of the industry t 
pay. Between these two limits the actual wag 
would depend on (i) the productivity of labou 
(ii) the prevailing rates of wages, (iii) the lev( 
of national income and its distribution, an 

(iv) the place of the industry in the econoir 
of tlie country.' In the actual calculation ( 
the fair wage, the CFW observed that it w; 
not possible to assign any definite weights I 
these factors. The wage fixing machine! 
should relate a fair wage to a fair load ( 
work and the needs of a standard fami: 
consisting of three consumption units inclush 
of the earner. The capacity of a particul; 
industry in a specified region should be take 
into account to determine ‘tbe capacity to pa 
and this in turn could be ascertained by takir 
a fair cross-section of the industry in the regie 
concerned. The Committee recognised, “tl 
present level of our national income does ni 


‘Report of the Labour Investigation Committee, pp. 271-272. 

*The term ‘living wage’ used here is not the same as ‘living wage’ used by the Committee on Fair Wages. It amounts 
minimum wage only. 

'Tripartite Conclusions—1942-47, p. 284. 

‘The Report of the Committee on Fair Wages, p. 10. 
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permit of payment of a ‘living wage’ on stand¬ 
ards prevalent in more advanced countries”. 
But, according to it this should not preclude 
the fixation of fair wages on different and lower 
standards. “At almost any level of the national 
income, there should be a certain level of 
minimum wages which the society can afford; 
what it cannot afford are minimum wages 
fixed at a level which would reduce employ¬ 
ment itself and thereby diminish the national 
income”.' 

15.7 The CFW recognised that the concepts 
laid down by it could not be viewed in any 
static sense; they would vary from time to time, 
depending on the economic and social develop¬ 
ments in the country. The principle that 
luxuries of today become necessities of to¬ 
morrow was implicit in this recognition. These 
recommendations have exerted considerable 
influence on wage fixing authorities in the 
period under review. 

15.8 To give effect to the recommendations 
of the CFW, the Fair Wages Bill was introduced 
in the Constituent Assembly of India (Legisla¬ 
tive). Though it was not enacted, the then 
Prime Minister, the late Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, stated in the Parliament in April, 1950: 
“Government are committed to the principles 
of fair wages as recommended by the 'Tripartite 
Committee”.- The Bill lapsed after the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. It was 
not pursued in the Parliament later. 'I'lie 
Constitution of India which was adopted in 
November, 1949 included the securing of a 
'lis'ing wage’ to workers as one of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. 

15.9 An important development at about 
this time was the setting up of the First Pay 
Commission (1946-47) which examined and 
reshaped the salary structure of the Central 
Government employees. The principles of 
wage fixation enunciated by that Comini.ssion 
and accepted by Government influenced the 
wage fixing authorities when they dealt with 
cognate issues. It W'ould also be not incorrect 
to state that the Pay Commission was itsell 
influenced by what was happening in the field 
of wages and salaries in non-Govcrnmental 
employment. It is possible that this aspect of 
inter-relationship will continue to have an im¬ 
pact on any policy leading to remuneration for 
work. 


15.10 The First Plan, while cautioniii 
against a general upward movement of wag< 
which would set in motion a wage-price spira 
recommended that wage increases should b 
granted mainly to remove anomalies cr whei 
the existing rates were very low. It also recon 
mended restoration of the pre-war levels ( 
real wages as a first step towards the ‘livin 
wage’ through increased productivity. Factoi 
like the need for reduction of disparities i 
income, the distance which wages of dift'erer 
categories of workers had to cover befor 
attaining the living wage standard, the nee 
for standardisation, and maintenance of wag 
differentials at a level necessary to provid 
incentives were suggested for being taken int 
account in making wage adjustments. Thes 
features were reasserted in the Second Plan, bi 
a shift in emphasis was introduced; it require 
that improvement in wages should result mail 
ly from increased productivity Irrought aboi 
not merely by more efficient work on the pai 
of labour but also by better layout of plant 
improvements in management practices an 
the like. A wider application of the system r 
payment by results, subject to safeguards lik 
fall-back wages, protection against fatigue an 
undue speed-up, was envisaged. But the mor 
significant contribution of the Second Plan w: 
its recommendation that for settling itidustr; 
wise wage disputes, tripartite wage boarc 
which gave the parties themselves a hand i 
shaping the wage structure would be mor 
appropriate. Two other developments in th. 
period which deserve sfjecial mention are: ( 
the recommendations of 15th Indian Labou 
Conference in regard to the need-based min 
mum wage, and (ii) the report of the Secon 
Pay Commission in respect of Central Goverr 
ment employees, whose recommendations abot 
the need-based minimum wage created a publi 
controversy.® The Third Plan generally endorse 
the recommendations made in the earlier Plat: 
in regard to minimum wage fixation, reductio 
of disparities, wage differentials and the like, bi; 
brought into sharper focus the lole of pr( 
ductivity in improving the living standards c 
workers. It observed “neither the exercise c 
their organised strength in industrial conflict 
nor laws and the intervention of the State ca 
help the workers much in realising thei 
aspirations. Their gains can arise only or 
of the strength and dynamism of the econom; 
the only enduring basis of w'hich is a risin 


'The Report of the Committee on Fair Wages, p. 3. 

■Indian Parliamentary Debates Vol. Part II—April 20, 1950, pp. 2973-74 (Statement regarding Bill relating to Fair Wages 
'In view of the importance of tlicse issues to our work, they have been discussed in detail in the next chapter. 
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level of productivity”.' Thus, while the policy 
in regard to wages as enumerated in the Plans 
remained more or less the same in its essential 
features, a shift in emphasis towards producti¬ 
vity in recent years is discernible. 

Indicators of Assessment 

15.11 Every aspect of wage policy cannot be 
evaluated in this section nor is such an evalua¬ 
tion called for. Some aspects, however, figure in 
the detailed analysis in the following chapters. 
What is attempted here is an assessment of the 
general wage policy, and in this, the first task 
is to identify the indicators for such evaluation. 
This is not easy since dilfcrcnt indicators may 
not necessarily lead to the same conclusion, 
while firm data may not be available for some. 
We have, therefore, chosen the indicators which 
are intended to provide an overall view and 
tried to make our assessment as reliable and 
practicable within the limitations of the data 
available to us. The indicators selected by us 
are: (i) the state of industrial harmony; (ii) the 
changes in workers’ level of living; (iii) changes 
in productivity; (iv) the impact of wages on 
prices; and (v) the share of wages in the value 
added by manufacture. 

15.12 Industrial Harmony.—An index of 
industrial harmony is the number of mandays 
lost owing to industrial disputes. Although the 
break-up of the total time loss is not available 
according to the causes of disputes for the 
whole period, it would not be unreasonable to 
assume that the trend in time loss would be 
considerably influenced by disputes relating to 
wages and cognate issues as they constitute 
nearly 40 per cent of the total number of 
disputes even now. An appraisal of the trend 
in mandays lost over the ^riod shows that the 
loss was maximum between Independence and 
the First Plan which also happened to be the 
period when the real earnings of industrial 
workers were below the 1939 level. On an 
average, 11.3 million mandays were lost per 
annum l^etween 1946 and 1950. The improve¬ 
ment in real wages brought about in the years 
of the First Plan seems to have had a salutary 
effect on industrial harmony; the lo.ss was on 
an average only 3.9 million mandays per 
annum. More than the absolute level cf earn¬ 
ings, it appears that it was the rate of improve¬ 
ment in real earnings which was significant. 
Between the Second Plan and the first four 
years of the Third Plan, for which we have 
reliable data, real earnings have been falling. 
The time loss was higher than what was 
witnessed in the First Plan, but much below 


that in the years prior to 1950. Provisional 
figures on real earnings for the two years 
thereafter show a confirmation of this down 
ward trend. The spurt in price level in lOGi 
eroded the real wage further. The years 196( 
and 1967 saw a deterioration in the industria 
harmony with the time loss per annum averag 
ing much higher than in the years betweei 
1956 and 1965. 

15.13 For a realistic appreciation of th 
industrial relations situation, it is not enougl 
to study only the trend in time loss over 
period of years. It has to be related to th 
time worked. On this we do not have reliabl 
information to come to a definite conclusior 
However, a part of the increased time los 
could be attributed to the number of new unii 
established in recent years and the consequer 
increase in industrial employment and improvs 
ments in the methods of reporting manda) 
lost. Taking these factors into account, w 
feel that loss of production through wag 
disputes is not that significant. This stati 
ment should not be interpreted to sugge 
that we are indifferent to the possible effec 
of work stoppages on production, nor do v 
wish to minimise the serious consequences < 
a work stoppage in a key sector which resul 
in indirect production loss elsewhere. 

15.14 Levels of living.—The level ( 
living is a function of real wages. It has bee 
urged before us by the workers’ representativ 
that the industrial relations machinery set r 
by the Government to settle wage disput 
worked in such a manner as to result in 
restraint on wages. This has been so on accou: 
of the time taken in the judicial process or 1 
the tribunals in giving wage awards particulw 
when these were extended beyond their origin 
period of application. While it is not possib 
to say what the precise impact of this aspe 
on levels of living has been, taking the peril 
1947 to 1966 for which data have been analysi 
in the last chapter, it would appear that re 
wages after a rise in the period 1947 to 19 
(reaching in the process the 1939 real wa 
level in 1952, and improving upon it thereaftt 
have been declining subsequently. Part of t 
real wage increase between 1947 and 1955 w 
fortuitous because of a fall in living costs. T 
net effect of the operations of the industri 
disputes machinery on wages of factory woi 
ers has been that in 1965 the industrial work< 
at the lower levels rvere earning hardly a rt 
wage corresponding to that of the year 19’ 
Evidence from the side of labour has e 


' Third Five Year Plan, p. 2C1. 
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phasised this fact. Some independent researches 
also corroborate this fall in real earnings. 
Wages of coal miners, however, have consistent¬ 
ly improved since 1956. But this improvement 
is due to the initial low level of wages at which 
the miners worked prior to 1956. In planta¬ 
tions, the situation appeared to be somewhat 
better than in the case of factory establishments. 
In ports and docks and in some sections of 
white collar employments, workers did secure 
gains. On the whole, between 1952 and 1965, 
while per capita real income has improved, the 
real wages of workers have, with few exceptions, 
at best not fallen. But the situation has 
deteriorated since 1965—66 due to a further 
rise in living costs. 

15.15 Changes in Productivity.—Labour 
productivity and changes therein are difficult 
to measure and there are no reliable indices 
available in this respect. A few independent 
researches in the field in specified industries 
have generally been limited by the assumptions 
made and lack of availability of data and 
precision in operational concepts. Their results 
hpe not been generally acceptable. The main 
difficulty in measuring labour productivity 
arises owing to the output not being an ex¬ 
clusive product of labour. Capital, technology 
and management—all contribute to it along 
with labour and these seldom remain constant. 
In consequence, increases in per capita output 
cannot be attributed to labour alone, much 
less the total output. Valuation of the physical 
product presents another set of problems. .All 
that we have is information about changes in 
output per worker at constant prices. These 
cannot, of course, be taken as indices of labour 
productivity. With these limitations on 
understanding the changes in productivity, we 
notice that for industries for which serial data 
are available, value added by manufacture has 
increased from Rs. 2,113 in the year 1952 to 
Rs. 4,621 in 1964.' Adjusting the increase in 
net output for price changes cluring the period 
19.52 to 1964—and in this case it would be 
safe to use the index numbers of wholesale 


prices (for manufactures)—we find that produ 
tion per worker has increased by about 63 p< 
cent between 1952 and 1964. A part of it mu 
have been contributed by labour whose re; 
earnings have remained almost static durin 
the period. 

15.16 Impact on Prices.—An analysis c 
data in the Census of Indian Manufactun 
upto 1958 and in its successor, the Annu: 
Survey of Industries, for later years shows th: 
between 1952 and 1958, money wages as 
percentage of total output dropped from 13. 
to 11.4. Between 1960 and 1964, on the bas 
of the new series of the Annual Survey of indu 
tries, the drop was from 10.9 to 9.7. Th 
decline varies from industry to industry but h; 
been registered in all cases, except in case c 
fair sized units in the match industry wher 
wage costs as a proportion of the cost of pre 
duction have gone up. Even after adjustin 
the gross output in 1964 for prices (1952= IOC 
and working out the share of wages to th 
output, so adjusted, there is a fall betwee: 
1952 and 1964. 

15.17 Share of Wages.—Finally, one ha 
to take into account the share of workers ii 
the value added by manufacture. And in thi 
indicator, only two shares count: (i) of employ 
ers and those who have provided capital ii 
the expectation of a dividend and (ii) of work 
ers. The percentage of wages to the valu 
added by manufacture, on the basis of th 
CMI data, shows a decline from about 50 pe 
cent in the period 1949-50 to about 40 per cen 
in 1958. This trend seems to have continue! 
in the subsequent years as revealed by the dat 
from the ASI. For instance, wages as : 
percentage of value added declined from abou 
40 per cent in 1960 to 36.5 per cent in 196'! 
the latest year for which information is avail 
able. Even if the money value of benefits an< 
privileges is taken into account, the conclusioi 
remains the same, though the decline thei 
becomes less sharp. The table below bring 
out the trend. 


Table 15.1: Percemage of Wages, Salaries and Benefits to Value Added by Manufaclutes (VAM) 


Year 

% of wages to 

VAM 

% of salaries to 
VAM 

% of money value 
benefits to VAM 

% of wages, salaries 
and benefits to VAM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1949 

53.3 

10.6 

1.1 

65.0 

1952 

51.6 

10.7 

1.3 

63.6 

1955 

41.8 

10.6 

2.7 

55.1 


Companion Volume on Statistics (Part I), p. 3. 
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1 





2 

3 

4 

5 

1958 



. 


39.8 

11.6 

3.3 

54.) 

1960 





39.6 

11.4 

4.7 

55.) 

1961 





39.2 

10.6 

4.5 

54.2 

1962 





39.6 

11.9 

4.7 

56.2 

1963 





37.6 

11.9 

4.7 

54.2 

1964 

■ • 



• 

36.5 

13.7 

5.1 

55.2 


Source : Statistics of Selected Manufacturing Industries—^Part I, National Commission on Labou 


15.18 To sum up, we note that increases in 
money wages of industrial workers since 
Independence have not been associated with a 
rise in real wages nor have real wage increases 
been commensurate with improvements in 
productivity. Simultaneously, wage costs as a 
proportion of total costs of manufacture have 
registered a decline and the same is true about 
workers’ share in value added by manufactures. 
Wage disputes under these conditions have 
continued to be the single most important 
cause of all industrial disputes. 


Trend of Evidence 

15.19 In the evidence before us, every group, 
Government, employers, trade unions or in¬ 
dependent persons, agreed that wage policy 
should be geared to policies for economic 
development. Each group, however, had its 
own notions of how development should be 
achieved. Employers emphasised that indus¬ 
trial wages should have relationship with wages 
in agriculture as also with the average per 
capita national income. Linking wages to 
productivity was another argument of theirs 
though in the course of further discussion, they 
admitted such linkage to be valid only for 
levels beyond the basic minimum wage. They 
agreed that a subsistence minimum wage must 
be a primary charge on the employer, but the 
minimum as defined by the CFW should have 
some relationship with the capacity to pay. 
Employers also sense some dangers in the 
present arrangement of neutralising rise in 
prices by providing dearness allowance linked 
with consumer price index numbers. They 
feel the need for a flexible wage arrangement, 
consistent with industry’s need to raise resources 
out of its own surpluses, to meet at least a part 
of the cost of Its expansion programme as 
suggested by the Government. 


15.20 Unions in their evidence emphasise 
restoration of the recent fall in real earning 
as a first step and, eventually, raising of livin 
standards of workers through increases in wag< 
commensurate with increases in productivit; 
Some of the facts which have been brought oi 
in the earlier section of this chapter have bee 
mentioned in support of their demand. Worl 
ers’ organisations do not recognise that the 
claim is antithetical to development. Fa 
wage to labour is an item of cost. Resourt 
requirements for the development of industi 
capital formation and return to entreprenei 
in their opinion, should come after provisio 
of fair wages for labour. According to union 
planning in India, in spite of its operatioi 
for the last 18 years, has not improved the p< 
capita availability of consumer goods to th 
common man. On the contrary, the supp] 
position has been such as to have resulted m 
sacrifice by the working class. Income dispar 
ties have, likewise, not been reduced nor 
there any evidence in the current policies th< 
they will be kept under control. Some of tli 
arguments used by employers for shaping wag 
policy so as to deny to workers their prop< 
share could, with equal justification, be use 
against capital. Established social and ecoiv 
mic relationship will have to change if pri 
gressive wage policies are to be pursued; an 
national commitment to planning shoul 
amount to a change in the established socii 
order. Administrative agencies have lacke 
vigour in giving relief to labour even whet 
beneficial legislation has been enacted an 
suitable policies have been framed. 

15.21 The State Governments have general! 
recognised the need for a change in wag 
policy. The relative emphasis which accordir 
to them is now in favour of labour should t 
modified and the interest of consumers shoul 
also be taken into account.^ While in this re 


*We have already pointed out that the general impression that wage costs have been increasing as a proportion of tot 
costs is unfounded. (See para 15.16) 
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pcct their evidence seems to go counter to that 
of labour representatives, they are at one with 
labour in accepting that such beneficial policy 
measures as have been enunciated or enacted 
have suffered for want of adequate implemen¬ 
tation. Government’s commitment to improve 
living conditions in the country and to bring 
about a fair distribution of income and wealth 
have been reiterated in a memorandum which 
we received from the Cabinet Secretary in 
response to the Chairman’s request to the 
then Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Finance and to the Home Minister for an 
authoritative statement from Government on 
some issues relating to wages. It was also urged 
by the Government spokesmen that the .scope 
of economic development to raise living stand¬ 
ards and to provide more employment in the 
immediate future was limited by resources. 
The same view was expressed by the Planning 
Commission. 

15.22 We analyse at this stage some of the 
suggestions made in the evidence before us. 
A point is made that industrial wages should 
not be out of alignment with (a) per capita 
national income, (b) wages earned in the agri- 
cultureyjcottage industries, (c) the general level 
of earnings of the self-employed, and (d) levels 
of productivity. This needs examination. 

(a) The main contentions of those advocating 
a linkage of industrial wages with per capita 
income are that (i) wages at any given time in 
any sector should not be out of gear with 
average earnings as reflected by per capita 
income and (ii) wage changes over time should 
not be out of tune with changes in per capita 
income. The 'first contention fails to recognise 
that in any economy sectoral productivities are 
bound to differ due to differences in skills, 
technology and capital and hence wage 
differentials are not only inevitable but based 
on sound grounds. It is of course necessary 
that the extremes which reflect imperfections 
of the market and inadequacies of measurement 
should be avoided. The second contention 
would be valid if wages in each sector were 
related to marginal productivity and the latter 
changed at the same rate throughout the 
economy. In so far as this is not so, wage 
changes cannot rightly be related to changes 
in per capita income. Here again, it has to 
be recognised that while changes in real per 
capita income reflect changes in productivity 
of the economy as a whole, wage variations in 
any particular sector may not always be based 
on productivity changes. A check against un¬ 
sound wage increases may be provided by 
changes in per capita income. But this would 


ever remain a crude index and its limitatioi 
must be fully recognised in applying it to ar 
specific case or situation. 

(b) The argument that industrial wagi 
should be at par with agricultural wages ( 
wages in small-scale industries is apparent: 
based on the assumption that marginal pn 
ductivity of unskilled labour is the sair 
throughout the economy. This is nowhei 
true, far less in our own economy, whei 
marginal productivity due to surplus labour i 
agriculture may be almost zero. The sam 
applies to workers in cottage industries an 
handicrafts. Apart from differential produi 
tivity, this argument ignores differences in cos; 
of subsistence of workers in agriculture an 
cottage industries on the one hand and in th 
organised sector on the other. An industri; 
worker has to pay for many things the cost c 
which is simply nominal at the margin in h 
village home. There are similar differences i 
the disutility of work or the effort that a worke 
has to put in, in different sectors. Finally, th: 
argument ignores not only market imperfectior 
in agriculture and cottage industries leading t 
sweated labour, but it also fails to recognis 
the economic necessity of a higher wage in th 
modern organised sector to transfer labou 
from the traditional sector. It is generally s 
in all transitional economies where such ‘pul 
factors’ have to be built up. The disparit 
betwteen industrial and other wages may no 
be due to the fact that the former are dif 
proportionately high, but because the latter ar 
disproportionately low. It was for this reasoi 
that the Minimum Wages Act had to be enactei 
in 1948 to cover the scheduled industries. Ii 
any case, agricultural wages have been increas 
ing in recent years; and in all areas, agricu] 
tural labour is seldom availabe in the peal 
season on the statutory minimum wages. Bu 
a certain amount of disparity between indus 
trial wages and wages in agriculture or cottag 
industries is necessary and must continue fo 
the general health of the economy. 

(c) The earnings of the self-employed person 
and wages of employees can bear no comparisor 
anywhere. Their effort and sacrifices are alto 
gether different and so are their working 
conditions. Their respective productivities ant 
earnings cannot be related. Very often a self 
employed worker may be under-employed 
His earnings, therefore, cannot be taken as : 
criterion to determine the wages of a workei 
required to put in full-time work. 

(d) The argument that wages be linked tc 
productivity has much to commend itself or 
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principle. It is uctualy on this basis that wage 
(liftcientials have a justification; and on this 
basis, industrial wages in general have to be 
liigher than wages in agriculture or cottage 
industries. It may further l^e conceded that 
wage changes beyond a certain level must 
reflect productivity changes. But it is the 
application of this principle in practice that 
presents difficulties as contribution to produc¬ 
tivity levels and changes therein are not easy 
to measure. It may be hoped that efforts to 
solve these practical difficulties will be intensi¬ 
fied and made to succeed. Even then, pro¬ 
ductivity will be one of the factors affecting 
wages. 

Our Approach 

15.2‘i We sought the assistance of the Study 
Ciroujj on Wage Policy whidi we constituted 
to soit out the issues connected with wage 
policy and help us in framing our recom¬ 
mendations in this difficult area. The Group 
could not reach unanimity. Tlie report it 
pre.scnted has two minutes of dissent, and re¬ 
joinders by its Chairman to each. We have 
carefully considered all these views in reaching 
our conclusions. 

15.2'1 We believe that on an overall plane, 
issues concerning wage policy are inter-related 
with broader economic decisions on the one 
Itancl and on the other with the goals set for 
social policy. Wage rates and differentials 
have a functional role in sustaining and develop¬ 
ing the structure of society and thus merge 
with other elements of economic and social 
policy. 

l,j.2j The functional role of wages is evident, 
since wages are a price for labour as a factor of 
production. 'Elie prices paid for various types 
of skills and labour inputs, therefore, influence 
among other factors the pattern of allocation of 
labour. At the same time, these prices are also 
the incomes of wage earners and provide the 
necessary motivation for organisation of econo 
mic activity. If these factor prices are not in 
liarniony with other prices in the system, the 
result is a disequilibrium w'hich may manifest 
itself in deflationary or inflationary tendencies. 
In either case, tlie ensuing consequences affect 
the stability of the economy. 

l.').2(i It is this need for ensuring the stability 
of the economy which has led countries like 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, France and the 
United Kingdom to adopt wage policies which 
are closely linked with policies relating to in¬ 
comes and prices. The main aim has been to 


ensure that wage increases and increases in othe 
incomes do not outstrip the growth in real natu 
nal product. Wage increases inconsistent wit 
the rate of grow th of real output and product 
vity have been looked upon as a cause of ‘wag' 
j>rice spiral’. The emphasis on the practic: 
measures adopted for achieving this stability h 
the countries referred to above has indeed varie 
according to the social and political enviroi 
ments in which they operate. Although cond 
lions are different in our country in many re 
pects, the experience does indicate that the wag 
policy has to be framed taking into account sue 
factors as the price level which can be sustainet 
the employment level to be aimed at, requir 
ments of social justice, and capital forraatio 
needed for future growth. 

1.').27 Ill our context while an integrated tyj 
of incomes and prices policy may hold out pr 
mise of fruitful results, the limits in pursuit 
it have to be recognised. In contrast with ad 
anced countries, which have a predominance i 
wage employment, self-employment is dominai 
in our economy. The incomes and wages polii 
that may be formulated has to take into accoui 
this structural feature of the economy and h: 
to be in accord with the pattern of income gei 
eration and distribution as envisaged in oi 
development plans. Even so, the social basis « 
wage policy we have referred to earlier mi 
require consideration of wage policy as a distini 
element of the incomes policy. We have to accej 
it as a distinct entity in the overall framewoi 
of policies for economic growth. Having sai 
this, we recognise that each one of the conside 
ations which have guided wage policies in othi 
(ouiitrics is present in varying degrees in ou 
too. Viewed thus, our wage policy will compri 
a .set of principles capable of being conscious 
adopted to guide, by means of legislation ( 
otherwise, actions of Government as also i 
parties vitally concerned. 

13.28 It is often argued that in all industrial] 
advanced countries like the U.S.A. the U.K 
West Germany, Japan and the USSR, both tli 
absolute level of per capita wages and the shai 
of labour in the national product were more < 
less stable or were declining during the initi; 
period of economic development. But in all < 
them, the political and social factors at the tin 
of development were different from those obt 
ining in our country. The growth of the econon 
certainly depends on the rate of investment whic 
in turn depends on the rate of savings. To tf 
e.xtent wage incomes are consumption oriente 
rather than savings oriented, rise in wage leve 
signifies a corresponding diversion of a portio 
of the total national product from savings an 
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investment to consumption. In certain situations 
this can retard the process of economic growth 
and can act as a constraint. On the other hand, 
in order to maintain the tempo and the pace of 
growth, consumption increases cannot be con¬ 
tinuously postponed or kept in abeyance in a 
period of rising expectations and possible social 
tensions. In fact increase in consumption may 
be necessary to sustain and improve the morale 
of workers and thereby the level of production 
and pace of economic growth. Wage earners 
expect to share in the gains of economic develo¬ 
pment and growth. Commensurate with checks 
and restraints on consumption required for sust¬ 
aining the growth process, the standard of living 
of the workers has to improve. A democratic 
society with ideals of social justice will have to 
reconcile considerations of equity and fairness 
with economic compulsions. 

15.29 In our country, due to large additions 
to the working force, the effect of wage levels on 
employment has a particular relevance. With an 
inadequate rate of growth of the economy, the 
sheer number of new entrants to the working 
population exerts a downward pressure on wage 
rates. Low wages, however, do not generate 
more employment in a less developed economy, 
since the latter is limited by scarcity of means of 
employment and the rate of capital formation. 
But high wages may result in a shift in favour 
of capital-intensive techniques and industries 
aggravating further the employment situation. 
To the extent this in not done, high wages may 
reduce the surplus for capital formation and 
affect employment potential. There is thus a 
conflict between the employment and wage 
goals. Its intensity depends on the choice of 
techniques and industries in the course of plan¬ 
ned development. We, however, believe that 
this conflict, even when the techniques are given 
and cannot be changed in certain sectors of the 
economy, is not such that it cannot be resolved. 
Technologically, our economy will have to be 
for long a dual economy with a large tange of 
capital and labour intensive techniques. Wage 
policy should foster an appropriate choice of 
techniques so as to maximise employment at 
rising levels of productivity and wages. 

15.30. Wage policy should aim at a progres¬ 
sive increase in real wages. At the same time, 
any sustained improvement in real wages can¬ 
not be brought about without increasing pro¬ 
ductivity. The real wages of any group of work¬ 
ers cannot be unrelated to their productivity 
unless inroads into the share of other groups are 
made. The urgency of improving productivity 
levels to sustain increases in real wages cannot 
be over-emphasised. This in turn needs a widen¬ 


ing and deepening of capital to raise technolog 
on the one hand and investment in huma 
capital on the other. 

15.31 The wage levels will also have to reco| 
nise the dualism which reflects itself in differer 
areas of wage employment. We have for instant 
the modern capital intensive large scale sectc 
where rewards will continue to be more attrai 
tive, both to capital and labour. We have alst 
side by side, small enterprises and other trad 
tional labour-intensive sectors, including ap 
culture. A uniformity in wage levels is eithe 
likely to affect the growth of the latter if th 
wage level is high or make inequalities eve: 
more glaring if the level is low and fiscal mei 
sines inefficient. Wage differentials consequen 
on this dualism, i.e., simultaneous existence c 
the modern capital-intensive sector and the tn 
ditional labour-intensive sector, arc therefort 
inevitable and desirable. But this does not iiece: 
sarily mean that all existing differentials ar 
scientific or based on differences in productivity 
Steps should therefore be taken to standardis 
job classifications and reduce differentials, whei 
ever necessary, to suitable limits on a scientifi 
basis. 

15.32 The determination of wages implie 
evolving and sustaining a wage structure whid 
(i) permits a fair remuneration to labour, (ii 
permits a fair return to capital and (iii) streng 
thens incentives to efficiency. Apart from thes 
intra-industry wage-differentials, the inter-indu! 
trv and inter regional wage differentials have 
relevance. The latter may be due to the limitt 
tions of the market or on account of inter-regic 
nal disparities in productivity due to difference 
in technology, capital per w'orker or organist 
tion. It is expected that with the indusirie 
competing for skill in the country as a whol 
these will soon be eliminated. Inter-industr 
differentials likewise are also unjustified excep 
on grounds of local differences in technolog 
and capital per worker. 

15.33 Obviously, a crucial issue in regard t 
the wage-structure is that of the level at whid 
it should be fostered. Here, the right of th 
workers for a fair standard, the claim of indu: 
try for expansion through its own surplus, th 
charges on the industry for public revenues, th 
need of the economy for resources and the neei 
of the consumer to get supplies at stable an 
fair prices, all become relevant factors. But w 
are clear about one point that the first clair 
is of the worker for a basic minimum wag 
irrespective of any other consideration. Beyon 
this, however, in the determination of wage diffe 
rentials the capacity to pay becomes relevani 
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Tliese considerations highlight the need for a 
wagc-rcgulating mechanism that should deal 
both with wage structure and its level from time 
to time. 

15.34 An area of wage adjustment which we 
would like to specifically mention, and which 
is dealt with in detail in the next chapter, is in 
regard to adjustments in wage levels due to price 
changes. Often enough, the growth process may 
lead to a rise in the general level of prices and 
a change in the structure of relative prices. In 
order to protect the real wages from erosion, the 
level of money wages has to be adjusted to price 
clianges. The present practice in this regard 
has been to pay dearness or dear food allowance 
over and above the basic pay to take account of 
an increase in prices. It is possible that this 
practice of adjustment of wage levels may con¬ 
ceivably lead to inflation. It is also possible 
that in an inflationary situation the mere main¬ 
tenance of the real wage itself may entail mone¬ 
tary outlays on a scale which reduces the sur¬ 
pluses available for further investment. Keeping 
living costs under check should therefore form 
an integral part of wage policy. At the same 
time, social considerations do cast an obligation 
to mitigate through some adjustment mecha¬ 
nism the hardships caused by price increases 
at least in respect of the vulnerable sections of 
labour. 

15.35 We would like to emphasise here that 
the existing system of neutralisation of a rise in 
the cost of living either through dearness allow¬ 
ance or periodic wage adjustment can not fully 
safeguard against a fall in real wages. Firstly 
there is a time lag; secondly neutralisation can 
seldom be cent per cent at all levels; and thirdly, 
the very process of neutralisation may push up 
the cost of living further, giving rise to the 
well-known spiral in which wages and living 
costs push up each other continuously. This 
last relationship or the feed-back mechanism is, 
however, often exaggerated. Firstly, the increa¬ 
sed purchasing power in the hands of the 
workers on account of compensatory payments 
tor rise in cost of living fonns a small part of the 
overall increase in purchasing power. Secondly, 
the elasticity of compensatory payments to 
changes in cost of living is generally less than 
unity so that the feed-back must taper oft. 
Money wage stability, though important for 
price stability, is seldom a necessary, much less 
a sufficient condition for it. On the other hand, 
liolding of the price line, particularly of the 
cost of living, is an adequate condition for pre¬ 
venting increases in money wage payments that 
are not related to increases in productivity. This 


alone can prevent a fall in real w'ages. Hence, 
policies that hold down living costs should form 
an integral part of wage policy. A successful 
implementation of such policies would not only 
restrain increases in dearness allowance and 
compensatory wage payments, but it would also 
lead to the stabilisation of prices of goods whose 
costs are sensitive to wages. 

15.36 Any wage policy, to be effective, has 
to take into account the existing practices in 
regard to methods and modes of paying wages as 
well as the machinery for wage determination. 
Ill the context of improving production and pro¬ 
ductivity, it will have to recognise the role and 
the feasibility of introduction of payment by 
results in particular lines of activity with neces¬ 
sary safeguards. The extent of prevalence of 
the system of payment in kind and the existing 
practice of looking at the total wage as com¬ 
prising different components like basic wage, 
dearness allowance and bonus have practical 
significance in wage determination and regula 
tion. Benefits and privileges in kind partake 
the nature of substitutes for cash compensatory 
allowances. 

15.37 In the unorganised sector for the mos 
part, adequate governmental or quasi-governmen 
tal machinery may be necessary to provide fo. 
minimum wage regulation according to condi 
tions in different areas and industries, but mop 
specifically to protect the workers in weak posi 
lion. Thus it may be that different institutiona 
arrangements for wage fixation may be needei 
for different groups. In one case, it could con 
sist of Commission/Boards for framing wag 
awards and suitable administrative arrange 
ments for supervising their implementation. Ii 
others, both for reaching wage decisions and fo 
enforcing them, bipartite arrangements or co 
lective bargaining between workers and emplt 
yers may be the most appropriate system. I 
still other cases, a tripartite machiriery may b 
appropriate. All these can co-exist in the cour 
irv dependng upon the traditions and exper 
cnee which are built up for utilising them. 

15.38 The broad objectives of wage policy ; 
outlined by us have to be looked upon as guid 
lines for instituting concrete steps as the eo 
nomy moves from one phase to another. I 
each phase, the emphasis on different objectivi 
may change. The main aim of a wage policy j 
we envisage it is to bring wages into conformii 
with the expectations of the working class an( 
in the process, seek to maximise wage emplo 
ment. 
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MINIMUM WAGES 


In iruting the evolution of wage policy and 
its impact on the economy in the last chapter, 
ue have set out in brief our approach to it, 
taking- into account the present social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions and the perspective of deve¬ 
lopment. We now examine, in some detail, 
issues relating to a specific area of wage policy 
viz.^ ‘minimum wage’ and its protection against 
rising j)rices. 


Minimum Wage 

^Vage Concepts 

Ki.l ilefore dealing with minimum wages, it 
is necessary to be clear about the connotation 
of certain terms which are presently in vogue in 
(li,scussing wage levels. Since we are not writing 
on a clean slate, it would be inappropriate to 
ignore them in formulating our views. The 
terms which have acquired currency in discus¬ 
sing wage inoblems since 1948 are: (i) the sta- 
uitory minimum wage; (ii) the bare or basic 
minimum wage; (iii) the minimum wage; (iv) 
the fair wage; (v) the living wage; and (vi) the 
need-based minimum wage. The first term 
owes its origin to the provisions of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948. The second is used in awards 
and judicial pronouncements. The next set of 
iluee terms have been introduced in the Report 
of the Committee on Fair Wages (CFW) and the 
last one in the Resolution of the loth Session of 
the Indian Labour Conference in July, 1957.' 

Ki.l.' File statutory minimum wage is the 
wage determined according to the procedure 
jnescribed by the relevant provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948. This applies to 
the emplosments that arc included in Parts I 
and II of the Schedule to the Act. The autho¬ 
rity to include an employment in tlic schedule 
and lo take steps for getting the minimum rates 
of wages fixed or revised vests in Government, 
Central or State, according to the nature of em¬ 
ployment. Once the minimum rates of wages are 
li.xcd according to the procedure prescribed by 
law, it is the oliligation of the employer to pay 
tlie said wages irrespective of the capacity to 
pay. 


Early History 

1G.3 Although statutory regulation of mil 
mum wages came into being only since 19-1 
the concept itself is old. It passed through se\ 
ral stages before achieving its present statuto 
character. The conditions under which laboi 
worketl when settled away from land we 
not w'hat it expected; but labour still chose 
migrate as pressure on land increased. With 
huge mass of unemployed and irregularly em 
loyed persons, and at times unscrupuloi 
methods of recruitment, what a worker got i 
compensation for w'ork W'as meagre. While th 
was the state of affairs in organised employmen 
in the unorganised sector, the effect of the fn 
play of market forces w^as even more disturbin 
Public attention began to be focussed on tl 
evils of low wages and under-jsayment of eve 
the wages agreed to. 

1G.4 Apart from the early struggles in som 
industrial centres of the country to give expre 
sion to this plight of workers, a resolution recon 
mending the establishment of industrial boarc 
for determination of minimum wages for eac 
industry in the Bengal Presidency was debate 
in the Bengal Legislative Council in 1921. I 
ilic meanwhile, working class had started orgi 
nising itself. International influence.s, notabl 
the emergence of the International Labour Oi 
gani.sation, were also at w’ork. In the course o 
its standard-setting activities, the Internationa 
Labour Conference adopted in 1928 a Convei 
tion conceining the creation of minimum w'ag 
liNing machinery. The Convention urged th 
lucmbereountrics to create a machinery, but i 
did not define the term ‘minimum wage’. How 
c\cr, a Recommendation concerning the appli 
canon of minimum tvage fixing machinery 
ailoptcd to supplement the Convention, require'e 
that for the purpose of determining the mini 
mum rates of wages to be fixed “the wage fixing 
body slioukl, in any case, take account of thi 
necessity of enabling the workers concerned tc 
maintain a siutable standard of liydng. For thii 
purpose, regard should primarily be had to the 
rates of wages being paid for similar work ir: 
Hades where the workers are adequately orga 
nised and have concluded effective collective 


*The I LG Resolution d(x;s not use the word 
wage was need-based”. 


‘need-based minimum wage’, but the expression it uses is ‘‘that the minimurr 
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agreements, or, if no such standard of reference 
is available in the circumstances, to the general 
level of wages prevailing in the country or in 
the particular locality”.' 

16.5 The Whitley Commission examined the 
question of ‘minimum wage’ specifically in the 
light of the ILO Convention and observed, “In 
our view the Convention, in referring to trades 
in which wages are ‘exceptionally low’, must be 
regarded as having in view trades in which 
wages are low, not by comparison with Western 
or other foreign standards, but by comparison 
with the general trend of wages and wage levels 
in kindred occupations in the country concern¬ 
ed”.^ A few trades which the Commission named 
on prima facie considerations as fit for initiating 
inquiries were bidi making, tanneries (small 
establishments) and mica factories. If inquiries 
revealed the existence of sweated labour, steps 
to set up boards for fixing minimum wages were 
advised. Its general conclusion on this issue 
was, “It is likely that there are many trades in 
which a minimum wage may be desirable but 
not immediately practicable. Here, as in other 
instances cited, the policy of gradualness should 
not be lost sight of if the desired end is to be 
achieved”.' 

Minimum Wage—Statutory/non-Statutory 

16.6 The question of minimum wage fixation 
came up again for consideration in the Com¬ 
mittees appointed by the popular ministries 
which came into power in 1937 in four of the 
Provinces.' They were required inter alia ‘to 
examine the existing levels of wages and living 
conditions of labour’. These Committees were 
generally in favour of minimum wage regula¬ 
tion. The Central Legislative Assembly also 
adopted a resolution' in February, 1938, urging 
payment of ‘sufficient wages’ and fair treatment 
to workers employed in industries receiving pro¬ 
tection or subsidy from the Government. ‘Suffi¬ 
cient Wage’ was defined as ‘a wage which would 
ensure to every worker the necessities for exis¬ 
tence, food, clothing, housing and education, 
taking into account at the same time the practi¬ 
cal side of the question and the needs of the 
industry’. The implementation of the resolu¬ 
tion was, however, deferred. ‘Minimum Wage’ 
was discussed in the .5th Session of the Indian 
I.ahour Conference held in September, 1943 but 


in the context of ‘social security‘. The questi( 
of statutory wage control was again discuss 
in the Fouiih Session of the Standing Labo 
Committee held in January 1944. The Co 
mittee came to the conclusion that there was 
fair body of opinion in favour of some form 
minimum wage for regions, but the enfori 
ment of the minimum wage was a matter 
very great importance. 

16.7 After a full debate in another Session 
the Indian Labour Conference and scrutiny 
a special sub-committee appointed by it, t 
Minimum Wages Bill was introduced in t 
Central Legislative Assembly in April, 1946 a 
the Act enforced in March, 1948. It empowi 
the Central and State Governments to fix mi 
mum rates of wages for different emplo^Tnei 
listed in the schedule to the Act. Thirteen err 
loyments were originally included in the scl 
dule, but provision was made enabling the St: 
Governments to add to the list. The app 
priate Government “may refrain from nxi 
minimum rates of wages in respect of any sc! 
duled employment in which there are in t 
whole State less than one thousand employ 
engaged in such employment”. The Act a 
provides for review of rates of wages fixed 
intervals not exceeding five years. 

16.8 The passing of the Minimum Wages A 
1948 is a landmark in the history of labc 
legislation in the country. It recognised tl 
wages cannot be left to be determined entir 
by market forces. As we have already indicat 
once a minimum wage is fixed according to t 
provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, it is i 
open to the employer to plead his inability- 
pay the said wage to his employees. In otl 
words, after the minimum wage is determir 
under the Act, the obligation of the emplo' 
to pay the said wage is absolute. What app] 
to establi.shmcnts included under the schedi 
to the Minimum Wages Act, must, on princip 
of social justice, apply with equal force to ind 
trial establishments not included in the Schedi 

16.9 The whole philosophy underlying i 
enactment of the Minimum Wages Act is 
prevent exploitation of labour through the p 
ment of unduly low' wages. We have just c 
crihed the passing of the Minimum Wages i 
as a landmark in the history of labour legi: 
tion, because the tvhole concept underlying 


'ILO Conventions and Recommendations 1919—1966, p. 133. 

•Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 212 
mid, p. 214. 

‘The Four Provinces which set up Committees were Bombay, Bihar, Central Provinces and United Provinces. 
‘Quoted in the Report of the One Man Committee on the Working of the Minimum Wages Act, published by 
Ministry of Labour and Employment, 1966. p. 16. 

•Please see para 16.2. 
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Act was, in 1948, new and revolutionary. The 
cITect of the provisions contained in the Act is 
to make it clear that the rule of the market 
and the law of supply and demand will not be 
allowed to govern the terms about wages as 
between employers and employees in respect of 
establLshments falling under the Schedule. In 
a country like ours, where the number of un¬ 
employed persons is very large, the legislature 
realised that if the rule of the market was 
allowed to prevail, it would be difficult to pre¬ 
vent sweating or exploitation of labour through 
payment of unduly low wages. It was to prevent 
this position that the law was enacted and spe¬ 
cific provisions made for determining minimum 
wages in respect of Scheduled industries. If that 
he the basic concept on which the provisions of 
the Minimum Wages Act are founded, it would 
follow conceptually that just as in the case of 
the Scheduled industries statutorily determined 
minimum wage has to be paid by the employer 
to his employees in order to prevent sweating 
or exploitation of labour, so must the employer 
in any establishment not covered by the schedule 
pay his employees a minimum wage. As we 
have indicated broadly in dealing with our ap¬ 
proach, considerations of social justice play a 
major role in shaping the social, economic and 
industrial policies of a welfare State like ours. 
This aspect .should be borne in mind by wage 
fixing authorities in fixing the level of wages. 

16.10 Experience shows that wage rates in 
non-scheduled industries are fixed in a variety 
of ways. They are settled either for the industry 
as a whole in a local area or for different units, 
if within a local area not many units operate in 
the same industry. Generally, wage settlement 
proceeds on the basis of fixing the wage for the 
lowest category of workers in the industry or 
unit, differentials for skills being built up on 
the basis of this minimum. If wage determina¬ 
tion is industry-wise within an area, the wage 
fixed, whether it is through colelctive bargain¬ 
ing or with the help of the Industral Relations 
Machinery (IRM), is on the basis of the overall 
capacity of the industry to pay. The IRM has 
consistently taken the view in such cases that 
the capacity to pay of an individual unit is 
irrelevant for fixing the minimum for the indus¬ 
try in a local area so long as the industry as a 
whole can pay. If a unit has no capacity, either 
it goes out of existence or improves its working 
to acquire the necessary capacity. Where, how¬ 
ever, the wages for individual units in a local 
area are fixed through collective bargaining or 
the IRM, arguments are entertained, in the pro¬ 


cess of such determination, about the capaci 
of the units to pay. 

.Vsse.ssment of the working of the Act 

16.11 Although the Minimum Wages Act w 
intended mainly as a measure to prevent swei 
ing or exploitation of labour through the pa 
ment of unduly low wages, it took in its swet 
employments in which labour was unorganist 
or weakly organised. Over the years, a numb( 
of new employments were added by State Go 
ernments to the original schedule, dependir 
on local requirements. But such extension < 
the coverage of the Act brought in its wal 
difficulties of implementation. 

16.12 The First Plan, while recommendir 
that full and effective implementation of min 
mum wage legislation should be secured, su 
gested that depressed areas and employmen 
should receive prior attention. The Secon 
Plan envisaged no change in this regard. Accon 
ing to it, “the ultimate effect of legislation r 
lating to minimum wages is to improve wa§ 
levels in rural areas”. It recommended furthe 
that “despite the limitations, a steady effo; 
should be made to enforce the wage rates whic 
are fixed”.' In expressing disappointment ovt 
the implementation of the Minimum Wag< 
Act, 1948, the Third Plan observed that th 
provision for fixation and revision of wag 
rates had not proved effective in many case 
It suggested strengthening of the inspectio 
machinery to ensure better implementation. 

16.13 Thus, while it was generally accepte 
that the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 served 
useful purpose in checking exploitation ( 
labour in employments where conditions ( 
sweating prevailed, dissatisfaction was expresse 
over the lack of proper implementation ( 
the provisions of the Act. This has been on 
common complaint in the evidence before u 
An equally persistent complaint has been tht 
the minimum wages, once fixed, have not bee 
revised for long periods in many employment 
though the Act provides that wage rates one 
fixed should be reviewed at intervals not e? 
ceeding five years. We have come across severs 
instances where the rates have not been revise 
even once after they were initially fixed. I 
some cases, there has been only one revisior 
while in a few others there have been twe 
Viewed in the context of price rises whic! 
have taken place, the position seems to be ur 
satisfactory. It is but natural, therefore, tha 


'Second Five Year Plan, p. 320. 
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during the course of our visits we found^ that 
the prevailing rates of wages were distinctly 
higher than the minima fixed; in many cases, 
workers did not even care to know the mini¬ 
mum fixed under the law. This circumstance 
highlights the need for a periodic review of 
wage rates to prevent sweating and to eliminate 
areas of depressed and distress wages. We re¬ 
commend that the provision made in the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act, 1948 for wage revision should 
be amended making it obligatory on the appro¬ 
priate Government to revise the minimum 
wages prescribed under the provisions of the 
Act at least once in every three years. If as 
the result of an adverse price situation wage 
rates require adjustment within three years, 
the local authority should make such adjust¬ 
ment.' 

16.14 The situation referred to in the para¬ 
graph above could also arise as conditions of 
sweating cease to exist in certain employments 
which were originally covered under the Act. 
It has been suggested by some employers that 
provision should be made for deletion cf an 
employment from the Schedule to the Act irhen 
conditions of sweated employment no longer 
exist in it. Prima facie this appears to be a 
logical suggestion. There is no special merit 
in a worker being told that he is working under 
conditions of sweating. Nor does it edify an 
employer to be reminded that his workers need 
such protection. We recommend, therefore, 
that provision shoul dbe made in the Act for 
periodic revision of the schedules to the Act so 
that employment(s) which cease to employ 
sweated labour are deleted from the Schedule 
and such employmcnt(5) as employ sweated 
labour are added to the Schedule. Before 
taking action about deletion of an employraent, 
the State Government should satisfy itself that 
withdrawal of statutory protection will not ope¬ 
rate harshly on workers. To widen the cove¬ 
rage of the Act, we also recommend that Section 
3(I-A) of the Act should be suitably amended 
so that the employment limit for enabling a 
State Government to fix a minimum wage for 
a particular employment included in the Sche¬ 
dule to the Act is reduced from 1,000 to 500 
in the whole State. 

16.15 A criticism against the Act has been 
that it does not define the term 'minimum 
wage’. While several States consider that the 
concept of minimum wage as currently applied 
to sweated industries needs no change, trade 
unions have urged that to avoid differences in 
interpretation by wage fixing authorities, ‘mini¬ 


mum wage’ should be spelt out in precise term 
Our examination has revealed that neither th 
advisory committees set up under the Act nc 
the State authorities in charge of minimui 
wage fixation have followed a uniform set < 
principles while fixing or revising wage rate 
They have mostly been going by their ow 
assessment, over which the prevailing rates ( 
wages have a firm hold. 

The Minimum Wage may thus vary froi 
region to region and even within the san 
region from time to time depending on pari 
cular situations. Prescribing some rigid enter 
in regard to minimum wage fixation is, thcr 
fore, neither feasible nor desirable. It wi 
necessarily have to be left flexible. We a 
further of the opinion that laying down 
rigid cash equivalent of the content of a stat 
tory minimum wage whose coverage is esse 
tially transitional under conditions of develo 
ment would not serve any useful purpose. 

National Minimum Wage 

16.16 Our terms of reference require us 
report on the need for fixation of a natior 
minimum wage. Several State Governmei 
and some Government Departments have be 
of the general view that a ‘national minime 
wage’ could be an alluring concept, but di 
culties in giving shape to it should not go r 
recognised. They feel that a start should 
made by fixing ‘regional minima’. Worke 
organisations, on the other hand, have st 
gested a national minimum below which 
employer should be allowed to hire labour, 
the same time, some of them have express 
an apprehension that the minimum so fix 
will tend to be the maximum and they requ 
us to evolve suitable safeguards. With t 
national minimum, there should also be 
gional minima worked out with ^cial ref 
ence to the ways of living in different are 
Employers have suggested fixation of a natioi 
minimum with the provision that it shot 
take into account national per capita inco 
and that it should be applicable to industi 
as well as non-industrial employments. So 
draw another distinction. They feel that 
national minimum for sweated industries n 
be fixed, but fixing a minimum is unnecess 
for others. 

16.17 The advocates of a national minimi 
wage claim that such a minimum would h; 
more extensive coverage and would make 
plepaentation easier and effective because of 


‘Shri Vasavada, Shri Ramanujam and Shri Malviya fed that the statutory minimum wage should bo linked to 
appropriate Consumer Price Index Number. 
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simplicity. A national approach would also 
enable minimum wage policies to be easily 
correlated with the general development poli¬ 
cies and bring about rationalisation of the wage 
structure itself. We do not think that the 
advantages claimed for the national minimum 
arc absent in the case of the sectoral minima 
or that the so-called advantages are really 
advantages under all circumstances. Far from 
leading to ease and effectiveness of administra¬ 
tion, we apprehend that the fixing of a na¬ 
tional minimum with a necessarily wider cove¬ 
rage may bring in its train a number of diffi¬ 
culties. Because of the vastness of the country 
and wide differences in the levels of develop¬ 
ment in industries and regions, a uniform na¬ 
tional minimum wage will be untenable. Lack 
of coordination which is attributed to a secto¬ 
ral system is also not such as could not be 
tackled. A greater measure of coordination 
can be achieved through Minimum Wage Advi¬ 
sory Committees at the Centre and in the 
States. Experience in other countries also does 
not encourage us to recommend a national 
minimum. We, therefore, feel that a national 
minimum wage in the sense of a uniform 
minimum monetary remuneration for the coun¬ 
try as a whole is neither feasible nor desirable. 
If one is fixed, the dangers arc that there -will 
be areas which will not afford the minimum 
if the minimum is worked out somewhat opti¬ 
mistically. And if calculations are allowed to 
be influenced by what a poorer region or indus¬ 
try can pay, the national minimum will not 
be worth enforcing. While, therefore, it is true 
that a national minimum, whatever its content, 
may provide workers’ organisations with some¬ 
thing on the basis of which they could create 
public opinion, the inherent difficulties in fixing 
the minmium cannot be ignored. It may be 
possible, however, that in different homogene¬ 
ous regions in each State regional minima could 
be notified. In fact, such regional minima seem 
to be called for in view of the wide variation 
in the rates of minimum wages fixed under 
the Act even within a small geographical re¬ 
gion. An effort should be made to fix such 
regional minima. And this can as well give 
workers' organisations the necessary means to 
build up public opinion in favour of not allow¬ 
ing any employer to go below the notified mini¬ 
mum. In due course, the region itself could 
be widened to cover the whole State. But, 
widening of the area for fixation of minimum 
wage beyond a State may be impracticable and 
also not in the best interests of the svorkers. 
In respect of certain industries which are spread 
over two or more adjacent States, fixing a com¬ 
mon statutorv minimum wage may be feasible 
and indeed desirable; its absence may lead to 


a flight of industries which do not need mud 
of capital equipment, from one State to anc 
ther, as is reported to have happened in th 
case of the bidi industry. 

Need-Based Minimum 

16.18 The minimum wage policy as it ha 
emerged in this country distinguishes betweet 
the organised industries and the sweated one! 
The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 is the instru 
ment which seeks to protect the interests o 
workers in the latter. In the organised sector 
the wage fixing authorities have generally bcei 
guided by the Report of the CFW. The Mini 
mum defined by it indicated only the compo 
nents which should be taken into account ii 
fixing the minimum wage. It was the India) 
Labour Conference (15th Session) which, for th 
first time, moved in the direction of formal! 
quantifying its main components. The resolt 
tion adopted by the Conference and its inter 
pretation are discussed in detail later. 

Approach of the Second Pay Commission 

16.19 The quantification of the ‘need-base< 
minimum wage’ raised the question of its prac 
ticability and, indeed, other basic issues as t( 
whether need alone should be the criterion fo 
wage fixation. The Commission of Enquir 
on Emoluments and Conditions of Service o 
Central Government Employees, 1957—59 (th( 
Second Pay Commission), while examining th( 
question of minimum remuneration for Centra 
Government employees, took note of the norm 
set by the ILC and the minimum worked ou 
on this basis by the major organisations o 
Central Government employees. These calcu 
lations showed that on the basis of prices pre 
vailing towards the end of 1957 the minimun 
could vary between Rs. 110 and Rs. 137. Neithe; 
the details of these calculations nor of thos< 
leading to Rs. 125, which has been referrec 
to by the Pay Commission as the likely cos 
of the need-based minimum, are available ii 
the Report. The Second Pay Commission 
while accepting the other norms of the ILC 
worked out its own diet schedule which coulc 
yield a caloric content lower than the one work 
ed out by the ILC and justified the lower calo 
ric content on the basis of the evidence before 
it. The money value of the minimum wage 
worked out on the basis of this diet came 
to Rs. 80, corresponding to the all-India Work 
ing Class Consumer Price Index Number 115 
(1949=100. This calculation was supported 
also on other grounds such as the availability ol 
foods, the current wage level, the needs of the 
economy for development, and wages in similar 
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occupations. The fact that the Pay Commis¬ 
sion examined in detail the resolution of the 
15th ILC and took into account the needs 
of the Government employees in fixing their 
minimum remuneration leads us to believe that 
it was fully conscious of the case for a need- 
based minimum wage. It, however, felt “that 
more important than the fact of qiiantitative 
definition of minimum remuneration is the con¬ 
tent of what is defined”.' 

16.20 The wage boards which reported after 
the Second Pay Commission have by and large 
taken a cue from its conclusions and not gone 
into the details, though some have tried to 
work out the money equivalent of the norms 
suggested by the 15th ILC. Our Committee 
on the Functioning of the System of Wage 
Boards took note of this fact and reported that 
a majority of the wage boards had not found it 
feasible to fix the ‘need-based minimum’ of the 
ILC because of one or more of the following 
reasons: “(a) it would be beyond the capacity 
of the industry to pay, (b) it would unduly 
affect the relativity of wages among industries 
in the same region, (c) it would result in 
excessive and abrupt increase in wages, and 
(d) it would be extravagance at the cost of the 
consumer on whom the burden of increased 
wages and salaries would fall.”* 

The ‘Norms’ of the 15th ILC 

16.21 In all controversies over the ILCi for¬ 
mula, the food norms have been attacked the 
most. A specific recommendation was, there¬ 
fore, made in the Third Plan that “nutritional 
requirements of a working class family may be 
re-examined in the light of the most authori¬ 
tative scientific data on the subject.”* The Na¬ 
tional Nutrition Advisory Committee (NNAC), 
which was required to examine the issue, came 
to the conclusion that the food requirements 
should be taken into account for the family as 
a whole, and that too on the basis of a net 
intake of 2,750 calories per adult consumption 
unit per day. In arriving at the calorie re¬ 
quirements for an average family, the NNAC 
evaluated separately the requirements of each 
member and on that basis reached its conclu¬ 
sions about the needs of the family. A simi¬ 
lar procedure was adopted in regard to other 
nutrients in the diet such as proteins, fats, cal¬ 
cium, iron and vitamin A. 

16.22 We reproduce in Annexure 1 a state¬ 
ment showing the nutritional content of the 


diet actually consumed by the working class ii 
certain important centres on the basis of infoi 
mation contained in the 1958-59 family budge 
enquiries. It provides a comparison of the nr 
tritional content of the diets actually consume 
with what should have been consumed by th 
family on the basis of the National Nutr'^io 
Advisory Committee's recommendations. W 
notice that only in seven out of the twenty-tw 
centres was the nutritive content of the di< 
significantly below the NNAC s recommend, 
tions. Two nutrients, the intake of which v/i 
below that recommended in the report, ai 
calcium and vitamin A. VVe have consulte 
nutrition experts in India and abroad on th 
effect of calcium and vitamin A deficiencK 
on the health and efficiency of workers. The: 
view is: 

(i) “An Expert Group appointed by th 

WHO/FAO came to the conclusion th: 
there was no case on the basis of avai 
able evidence for suggesting an increase 
calcium supplementation to populatioi 
subsisting on lower levels of calcium, ( 
the order of 400 mg. No evidence of sp 
cific signs of deficiency has been reporte 
in those subsisting on a daily intake ( 
300 mg. of calcium. Furthermore, su] 
pleinentation of the diets with calciui 
to populations living on diets piovidir 
300 mg. of calcium conferred no ben 
fit”. 

(ii) ‘’Inclusion of green leafy vegetables i 
the levels recommended in the balance 
diet should be able to prevent Vitami 
A deficiency. Inclusion of these gree 
leafy vegetables should not increase tl 
cost of the diet.” 

VVe, therefore, come to the conclusion that tl 
diet consumed by the average working cla 
family in 1958-59 was not far out from wh 
was required according to nutritional standarci 
The deficiencies in some nutrients also appe; 
to be either unim 2 >ortant or could be mat 
up within the working class budget at m 
much additional cost. It should, however, 1 
noted that this is only in so far as the avera| 
working class family is concerned. In respe 
of those who were at the minimum, the poi 
tion could have been different. If it was s 
it means that those at the minimum will ha' 
to be brought to the level of the average th< 
existing a least in respect of food. 


'Second Fay Commission, p. 64. 

’Report of the Committee on the Functioning of the System of Wage Boards, pp. 25-26. 
’The Third Five Year Plan, p. 256. 
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16.23 An exerci$e‘ was undertaken, under our 
sponsorship, to compute the cost of the need- 
based minimum wage by resorting to linear 
programming techniques. The constraints im¬ 
posed in feeding the computor included inter 
alia the pattern of consumption prevailing in 
1958-59, the nutritional requirements of the 
average family, the availabilities of the various 
food-stuffs keeping in mind the local rationing 
restrictions on certain items of consumption, 
and the nutritional content of the average varie¬ 
ties consumed. The results which have been 
arrived at for certain centres on this basis are 
summarised in Annexure II. It will be seen 
that the cost of the need-based minimum varies 
from about Rs. 155 p.m. to about Rs. 225 p.m. 
at the 1967 price level in different centres. 
Adjustment as a result of lowering the calcium 
content of the diet does not affect the cost 
substantially. The cost of clothing has been 
worked out by applying the 1967 average price 
of the different varieties of cloth to the norms 
suggested by the ILC. For housing, the rent 
payable under the Subsidised Industrial Hous¬ 
ing scheme has generally been taken. While 
in some centres the existing wage levels are 
not far out of those arrived at on the above 
basis, in others the latter are substantially 
higher than the prevailing wage levels. It is 
also important to note that the minimum so 
arrived at for each centre will be subject to 
sampling variations. Whilst we have referred 
to the exercises undertaken with the aid of the 
computor, we are expressing no opinion on the 
acceptability or otherwise of the conclusions 
drawn. That is a task which wage fixing 
authorities may have to attempt in a manner 
which may appear to them to be fair and just. 

16.24 The foregoing paragiaphs briefly re¬ 
view the developments m regard to the need- 
based minimum, since the Resolution was 
adopted in 1957. The difficulty about the 
need-based minimum wage is not so much in 
regard to the nutrition^ requirements as it 
is in regard to its content and monetary quanti¬ 
fication. It is in this light that we will have 
to examine the role and place of the need- 
based minimum in our wage structure. We do 
this by briefly recapitulating, even at the risk 
of repetition, the various definitions, particu¬ 
larly those mentioned in the report of the 
CFW. 

Our Analysis 

16.25 The CFW referred to several terms 


used in relation to the different levels of wage 
We are concerned however with three of then 
They are: ‘the minimum wage’, ‘the fair wage 
and ‘the living wage’. The general scheme c 
the CFW is that the minimum wage represen 
ed the lower limit of the fair wage. Beyond : 
was the higher level of the fair wage; and th 
highest level of the fair wage was the livin 
wage. These levels naturally do not represer 
a static, inflexible concept; they would var 
and expand according to economic developmen 
and compulsions of social justice. 

16.26 According to the CFW, a minimur 
wage must provide not merely for the bar 
sustenance of life, but for the preservation c 
the efficiency of the worker. For this purpose 
the minimum wage must also accommodat 
some measure of education, medical require 
ments and amenities. The CFW categoncall 
stated that an industry which was incapable o 
paying this minimum wage had no right t< 
exist. But, if the continued existence of ai 
industry which was not in a position to pay th 
minimum wage was imperative in the large 
interests of the country, it was the responsibilit 
of the State to take steps to enable that indus 
try to pay at least the minimum wage. Th 
committee was of the definite view that fo 
fixing the minimum wage no regard should bi 
paid to the capacity of an industry to pay am 
It should be based solely on the requirement 
of the worker and his family. On the othe 
hand, the upper limit of the fair wage, ac 
cording to the CFW, “is equally set by what ma' 
be broadly called the capacity of the industr' 
to pay.”* In other words, the CFW recogniset 
that the minimum wage as described by i 
formed part of the fair wage, though at it 
lower level. For claiming such a wage, th 
employees, in its view, should not be calle< 
upon to prove an employer’s capacity to pay 
In regard to the wage levels above the mini 
mum wage, which would fall under the cate 
gory of fair wage, the CFW made the capacit 
to pay a condition precedent for the pres 
cription of such a wage. 

16.27 The living wage, according to th 
CFW, represented the highest level of th( 
wage and, naturally, it would include all ame 
nities which a citizen living in a modern civi 
lised society was entitled to expect when th 
economy of the country was sufficiently ad 
vanced and the employer was able to meet th 
expanding aspirations of his workers. As th 
traditional doctrine interprets it, the livin| 


‘The exercise was undertaken by the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, with the computer 
the Planning Commission, 

'Report of the Committee on Fair Wages , p. 15. 


facilities available ii 
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wage is "a will o' the wisp which floats a 
little further ahead, an arm’s length out of 
reach. Its pursuit belongs to the same cate¬ 
gory as ‘squaring the circle’.”' 

16.28 The 15th Indian Labour Conference 
considered the question of minimum wage and 
adopted a resolution the relevant portions of 
which are reproduced below: 

“2. With regard to the minimum wage fixa¬ 
tion it was agreed that the minimum wage 
was ‘need-based’ and should ensure the mini¬ 
mum human needs of the industrial worker, 
irrespective of any other considerations. To 
calculate the minimum wage, the Commit¬ 
tee® accepted the following norms and re¬ 
commended that they should guide all wage 
fixing authorities, including minimum wage 
committees, wage boards, adjudicators, etc. 

(i) In calculating the minimum wage, the 
standard working class family should be 
taken to consist of 3 consumption units 
for one earner; the earnings of women, 
children and adolescents should be dis¬ 
regarded. 

(ii) Minimum food requirements should be 
calculated on the basis of a net intake of 
2,700 calories, as recommended by Dr. 
Aykroyd for an average Indian adult of 
moderate activity. 

(iii) Clothing requirements should be esti¬ 
mated at a per capita consumption of 18 
yards per annum which would give for 
the average worker’s family of four, a 
total of 72 yards. 

(iv) In respect of housing, the norm should 
be the minimum rent charged by Gov¬ 
ernment in any area for houses provided 
under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme for low income groups. 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other ‘miscellaneous’ 
items of expenditure should constitute 
20 per cent of the total minimum wage. 

”3. While agreeing to these guidelines for 
fixation of the minimum wage for industrial 
workers throughout the country, the Com¬ 
mittee recognised the existence of instances 
where difficulties might be experienced in im¬ 
plementing these recommendations. Where¬ 
ver the minimum wage fixed went below the 


recommendations, it would be incumbent q 
the authorities concerned to justify the ci 
cumstances which prevented them from a< 
hcrence to the norms laid down. 

‘‘4. The Committee took note of the stej 
taken by Government for conducting (a) 
wage census, and (b) family budget enquiri 
in various industrial centres. 

‘‘5. As regards fair wage, it was agreed th: 
the Wage Board should go into the details i 
respect of each industry on the basis of tl 
recommendations contained in the report i 
the Committee on Fair Wages. These r 
commendations of the Fair Wages Commi 
tee should also be made applicable to er 
ployces in the public sector.” 

16.29 A view put forward before us is th 
the need-based minimum wage, the contents > 
which were concretely enumerated in the IL 
Resolution in clauses (i) to (v) of paragraf 
(2), is in substance the same as the minimu 
wage described by the CFW. It is argued th 
the ILC which quantified the need-based mir 
mum wage recognised by implication the i 
firmity in the observations made by the CF' 
that the minimum wage as prescribed by 
though it fell within the range of fair wa] 
but at its lower level, had no relevance to tl 
capacity to pay. In other words, the triparti 
resolution took the view that the minimu 
wage as described by the CFW and as conci 
tised by the Resolution itself was the lower lev 
of the Fair Wage and the principle that 
fixing a fair wage the capacity to pay must 
considered was applied to it. However, tl 
Resolution, according to this view, took tl 

f irecaution to say that if any employer pleadi 
ack of capacity to pay the need-based mii 
mum wage, the onus would be on him to pro 
the fact of his inability. In other words, it 
not for the employees who ask for the nee 
based minimum wage to prove that the ei 
ployer has the capacity to pay; it is the oth 
way round. To sum up, according to tl 
view, there is, in substance, identity in t 
content of the minimum wage as enumerat 
by sub-clauses (i) to (v) of paragraph (2) 
the Resolution and the minimum wage d 
cribed by the CFW. Hence in prescribing su 
a minimum wage, the capacity to pay has to 
taken into account. 


‘The Just Wage by Prof. M. Fogarty-1969, p. 152. 

•The reference here is to the sub-committee of the Indian Labour Conference which went into this question and 
the basis of whose report the ILC adopted this resolution. 
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16.30 The other view is that had the ILC 
Resolution really meant that the capacity to 
pay should be taken into account in fixing 
the need-based minimum wage, it would not 
have said in para 2 of the Resolution that the 
said wage should ensure the minimum human 
needs of the industrial worker irrespective of 
other considerations. The fact that the Reso¬ 
lution really meant that the need-based mini¬ 
mum wage was the irreducible minimum is 
borne out by its recommendation in regard to 
fair wages made in para 5, wherein it has been 
suggested that as regards fair wage the wage 
boards should go into the details in respect 
of each industry on the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the Report of the 
CFW, since the criterion of capacity to pay is 
the main distinguishing feature between the 
minimum wage and the fair wage as per the 
CFW. According to them, the capacity to pay 
is not to be taken into account in fixing the 
need-based minimum wage. 

16.31 We have carefully corisideied both the 
views and we are inclined to agree with the 
former. Since most of the Wage Boards have 
taken into consideration the capacity to pay in 
fixing the minimum for the respective indus¬ 
tries, the wages fixed by them fall in the realm 
of fair w'ages, though at its lower level. The 
need-based minimum wage is also a level of 
fair wage and represents a wage higher than 
the minimum obtaining at present in many in¬ 
dustries, though it is only in the lower reaches 
of the fair wage. We, therefore, hold that in 
fixing the need-based minimum, the capacity 
to pay will have to be taken into account. 
Experience with wage determination since the 
formula was adopted in 1957, supports this 
conclusion. The need-based minimum which 
is in the range of the lower level of the fair 
wage attracts, in its determination, the emplo¬ 
yer’s capacity to pay. It is the level of wage 
towards the attainment of which every industry 
should strive and to which every worker in orga¬ 
nised industry has a claim. The onus of proving 
that the industry does not have the capacity 
to pay that wage should lie on the employer. 
We recognise that the need-based minimum 
wage and the wages at the higher levels of 
fair wage, may and can be introduced by con¬ 
venient and just phasing, keeping in mind the 
extent of the capacity of the employer to pay 
the same. This has to be a pragmatic process 
which the wage-fixing authorities will have to 
keep in mind. 


De.srness Ai.lowance 

Historical 

16.32 Adjustments in wage levels becom 
necessary, amongst other factors, on account c 
increase in the cost of living and improvemer 
in economic conditions. While wage adjusi 
ments in respect of the former aim at preveni 
ing erosion of wage levels in real terms, ad 
justments belonging to the latter category ar 
intended to improve real standards. It is onl 
the first aspect, viz., prevention of erosion 
which we consider in this section. 

16.33 During the First World War, whei 
prices went up, demands were made by labou 
in different industries and different centres t( 
secure compensation for price increases. Ii 
Ahmedabad, the demand led to the epic fast o 
Mahatma Gandhi and it succeeded in securinj 
for workers the principle of protecting thei 
real wage in the event of a substantial rise ii 
prices. This compensation, presently termec 
as Dearness Allowance (D.A.), was at some cen 
ties called dear-food allowance [to emphasise it 
food component] in the early stage or its beinf 
recognised as a separate component of the re 
muncration for work. In the inter-war period 
and particularly during recession, these alio 
wances were adjusted taking into account the 
lower price level. The practice of paying 2 
D.A., distinct from the basic wage, had these 
early beginnings. 

16.34 The out break of the Second World 
War disturbed the then existing relationship 
between wages and prices and raised industrial 
disputes. Compensation for increase in prices 
was sought and secured during the period 1940 
—45 mainly through the institution set up for 
the settlement of such disputes. The main 
reason for keeping these allowances separate 
was the assumption as to the temporary charac¬ 
ter of increased living costs. The expectation 
was that such allowances would be adjusted 
downwards and eventually disappsear. This 
hope, firmly expressed in many reports, has 
still remained a hope. Originally confined to 
certain sections of organised workers particu¬ 
larly in the industrial sector, the practice of 
paying D..A. spread to many unorganised sec¬ 
tors and also to public services. In the last 
thirty years, the principle of D.A. found ac¬ 
ceptance inter alia in the report of the Rau 
Court of Enquiry (1940),' the Rajadhyaksha 


Enquiry coiutitutcd under the Trade DUputet Act to investigate the dearness allowance of railway em- 
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Award (1946)', the Central Pay Commission 
(I) 1947, the Committee on Fair Wages (1948), 
the Bank Award Commission (1955), the Se¬ 
cond Pay Commission (1959)^ the Dass Com¬ 
mission (1965)3 and the Gajendragadkar Com¬ 
mission (1967)^. The industrial relations ma¬ 
chinery such as industrial courts, industrial tri¬ 
bunals, and conciliation officers found it con¬ 
venient to give satisfaction to the parties by 
adjusting remuneration on this basis. Since 
1957, the Government of India set up a num¬ 
ber of wage boards for determining terms of 
employment in several industries. The wage 
boards have generally sought to keep the .D.A. 
as a separate component of wage, although 
some of them recommended the merger of a 
substantial part of D.A. with the basic wage. 
Tripartite meetings over the last twenty years 
have also felt likewise. 

16.35 The system of payment of D.A. has 
varied from centre to centre, and from indus¬ 
try to industry even within a centre. In some 
cases it was linked to the Working Class Con 
sumer Price Index; (hereafter referred to as the 
Index) in others it was not. It was at a flat 
rate and was applicable in some cases to all 
employees irrespective of their wages; in others, 
it varied according to wage or salary slabs. A 
graded percentage, linked to wages or salaries, 
was also prevalent. Permutations and combi¬ 
nations ot such payments resulted in a variety 
of systems, with D.A. linked to the Index emerg¬ 
ing dominant. The Occupational Wage Sur¬ 
vey undertaken in 1958-59 revealed that of 
those who were getting separate D.A., 41 per 
cent had their D.A. linked to the Index; for 
another 28 per cent, it was at a flat rate; a 
fixed proportion of income in different groups 
was the method of compensation in the remain¬ 
ing 31%. As a result of the operation of 
wage boards after 1958-59, the area where D.A. 
is related to the index has enlarged considera¬ 
bly. According to one estimate, nearly two 
thirds of the industrial working force is now 
being compensated on this basis. Thus the 
prevailing system of D.A., originating as a pro¬ 
tection against a fall in real wage and tein 
porary in character, has come to stay as a part 
of the total wage structure. 

Foreign experience 

16.36 The system of payment of D.A. as a 
separate component of wages is a special fea¬ 


ture peculiar to India and some Asian coui 
tries. In the industriali.sed countries, wag< 
themselves are adjusted as and when necessar 
Several wage agreements provide ‘escalau 
clauses’ or ‘wage re-opening clauses’ or provic 
for a review of wage rates when prices ri: 
above a certain point. ‘Escalator clausei 
which are somewhat similar to linking the tot 
wage to the index are common in the U.S.i'l 
Belgium, Denmark and Italy; whereas ‘waf 
re-opening clauses’, where all other clauses r 
main undisturbed except the one which r 
lates to wages which can be reopened even du 
ing the pendency of the contract, occur in sev 
ral wage agreements in Norway and Swede 
and in some agreements in the U.S.A. durir 
1954-58. In several Asian countries, the situ 
tion is met more or less by arrangements siir 
lar to those obtaining in our country. In Ce 
Ion, there are several allowances, such as co 
of living allowance, rent allowance and sped 
living allowance which have the same effect 
our D.A. In Japan, wages include cost of li 
ing allowance and rent allowance. Thus, inte 
national experience shows that while some for 
of relationship between wage levels and co 
of living increase is preferred, the form > 
relationship varies. While the predominai 
pattern appears to be the adjustment of wag 
as a whole, the practice of keeping the compe 
sation for price increase as a separate eleme: 
also exists; both arrangements have their ow 
advantages and disadvantages. The main a 
vantage claimed for the latter is its flexibilit 
It is argued that while wage rates cannot 1 
brought down because of a fall in prices, tl 
dearness allowance, if kept as a separate el 
ment, can. The system can also be designed 
reduce the time-lag between the price increas 
and payment of compensation therefor. Tl 
opposite view is that the way the system h 
operated all these years has resulted in a cot 
plete distortion of the wage structure with tl 
dearness allowance portion in certain areas t 
ing several times the size of the basic wag 
This may have an adverse repercussion on i 
centives and productivity. The system 
D.A., as it has evolved in this country, m; 
under certain circumstances add to the infl 
tion ary tendencies. We have considered the 
issues and feel that changes in money wag 
should be associated with correspondii 
changes in cost of living. Without such a 
justment, real wages would t)e eroded. Ho 


‘Adjudication by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha, ICS, (Bombay High Court) in the Trade Dispute betwo 
the Posts & Telegraphs Department and its uon-gazetted employees. 

•Commission of Enquiry of Emoluments and Conditions of Service of Central Government Employees (1959). 
•One-Man Independent Body for revision of Dearness Allowances of Government Employees. 

•Dearness Allowance Commission on the question of the grant of dearness allowance to Central Government employe 
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such adjustment should be brought about, whe¬ 
ther by keeping the D.A. as a separate item or 
by periodic revision of wages, is not so im¬ 
portant. But, since the system of D.A. has 
come to stay in this country, and as in most 
of the cases it is linked to the index, we pro¬ 
pose to deal in some detail with the issues 
arising out of such linkage. 

Analysis of Evidence 

16.37 For convenience of discussion, we pro¬ 
pose to analyse the evidence before us under 
five broad heads: 

(a) D.A. as a separate component and link¬ 
ed with the index; 

(b) the choice of the index with which a 
link is sought: 

(c) extent of neutralisation; 

(d) frequency of adjustment; and 

(e) relationship between D.A. and ‘capacity 
to pay’. 

16.38 State Governments have generally 
favoured the retention of D.A. as a separate 
component in the wage structure. Some have 
suggested adjustment either after a period of 
time (say, a year or six months) or when the 
index crosses a certain limit. Several employers' 
organisations oppose the system of linking 
D.A. with the index; in their view, it is not 
conducive to the health of the economy. It is 
unfair, according to them, for a section of the 
population to expect insulation against price 
ri.ses when the same cannot be extended to a 
large mass of others. Workers organisations, 
on the other hand, have all favoured compen¬ 
sation through D.A. and have suggested its 
periodic review in order to merge a part of 
the D..A. with basic wage. They have also 

leaded for adequate neutralisation. Many 
tudy Groups appointed by us have come to 
the same conclusion. 

16.30 We consider that payment of D.A. has 
to be viewed in the broader context of wage 
policy, many elements of which have been dis¬ 
cussed in the previous chapter. In a develop¬ 
ing economy where price stabilisation has prov¬ 
ed ineffective, or the inflationary potential can¬ 
not be controlled, any ararngement for compen¬ 
sating for price rise will have its raison d’etre. 
At the same time, a direct linkage between a 
rise in the index and the D.A. may create pro¬ 
blems for price stabilisation. It can hardly be 


disputed that the index is the best availabl 
indicator of changes in price level.’ The re 
son for a disproportionately high D.A. is tf 
fixation of basic wage on a date far remol 
from the present. For an employer it was coi 
venient then to have a small basic wage, ; 
many benefits conferred on w'orkers were r 
lated only to the basic wage. The situatio 
has now changed. Over the last 20 years, ti 
tendency has been increasingly in favour ( 
computing benefits taking into account bas: 
wage and D.A. Retention of the old basic wag 
therefore, is an anomaly which requires to h 
removed; the earlier the better. 

16.40 'Fhc current D.A. is not in all cases r 
lated to an index with a common base perioc 
In many centres and industries it is linke 
to the local index, and several such indices hat 
different base periods. We hold that if th 
basic wage in all cases is adjusted to a cor 
mon base year and the D.A. is linked to chang 
in the index over such a base year, the waj 
patterns in different centres would achieve 
desired measure of uniformity. The Centr: 
Government through the Director, Laboi 
Bureau, is currently preparing and publishir 
indices for different centres with the year 196 
as base. This suggests that wages could be at 
justed to the 1960 price level by merging DJ 
in that year with the basic wage. But prio 
have gone up considerably since 1960 and 
merger of the D.A. at that level would sti 
leave a substantial component of the tot: 
wage as D.A. Further, there would be difficuli 
in cases of industries where wage board awan 
have already adjusted basic wages to more r 
cent years. 

16.41 We have been informed that prices ai 
not likely to settle below the level of 196 
Spokesmen of the Planning Commission ar 
the Reserve Bank of India, besides others, hai 
been clear on this point. There can thus 1 
a strong case for merging dearness allowani 
with basic wage at the 1968 price level. Tl 
main function of any D.A. as we envisage i 
ought to be to provide a desired neutralisatic 
of a temporary or short-period rise in the co 
of living. Whenever the latter turns out to 1 
more or less permanent, the wage rate itse 
should be adjusted to it. We are, therefor 
most anxious that the D.A. should be merge 
with the basic wage at a reasonable point < 
time. We recognise that the merger is like 
to have wide repercussions on industry and m; 
require consideration of related wage issues c 
an extensive front. There is also the diflBcul 


'In anorhrr chapter we have recommended how the index could be made more acceptable to the users. (See Pat 
31-34 & 31-37) 
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that in the absence of a price series related to 
the base year in which the two components of 
wages are merged, the workers might have a 
feeling that any future erosion of their real 
wages would not be adequately safeguarded. 
We have taken note elsewhere of the ent[uiries 
proposed in the year 1969-70 for measuring 
changes in workers’ levels of living and for pro¬ 
viding a base for revising the price indices at 
different centres. It would, therefore, be more 
practical to merge D.A. with basic wage at the 
base year of the revised series. In the interim, 
we recommend that (i) all future wage claims 
should be dealt with on the basis of the 1968 
price level and (ii) the ground should be pre¬ 
pared for introducing a consolidated wage (ba¬ 
sic -t- D.A.) as at the base period of the pro¬ 
posed revised series of consumer price index 
numbers. The aim of such merger should be 
to rationalise the existing wage structure and 
make basic wage more realistic than at pre¬ 
sent. It should not be construed to imply 
ipso facto any basic change in real wages or 
conferment of any additional benefit. The 
piece-rates would have to be adjusted to the 
merged wage in such a way that current diffe¬ 
rentials in the total wages are not unduly dis¬ 
turbed, No further adjustments are implied in 
our proposals. 


16.42 Compensation against decline in the 
purchasing power of money is claimed by all 
wage earning sections; the employees in the 
lower income brackets are the worst sufferers. 
They have little or no manocuverability. Ex¬ 
tension of this protection to all employees may 
not be in accord with the principles enunciated 
earlier for framing wage policy. Employees in 
higher income brackets have to make a sacrifice 
in common with other sections of the popula¬ 
tion w'ho do not get compensated for price rises. 
To draw a precise line where the D.A. should 
cease will depend on the level of prices at 
any point of time. The Dearness Allowance 
Commission, 1967 which went into this ques¬ 
tion in respect of Central Government emplo¬ 
yees, felt that in deciding the level at which 
additional D..^. should cease to be admissible, 
the follow'ing three considerations should be 
taken into account: (i) the level should be a 
little above but not substantially above the 
subsistence level; (ii) the level should be de¬ 
termined in relation to the current price level; 
and (iii) it may have to be determined afresh 
in future if price levels went up substantially 
higher than the current level. These conside¬ 
rations, w’e feel, should be applied, mutatis 
mulandis to w'orkers wdio fall within our terms 
of reference. 

32—lMS/NGL/69 


16.43 Many State Governments have pr 
ferred regional index numbers to the all-Ind 
index for making adjustments. A large boc 
of evidence, particularly from industries ar 
services which are spread throughout the cou: 
try, however, favours the use of the all-Ind 
index. One central organisation of worke 
has preferred the all-India index in dealii 
with D.A. claims at the national level, but 1 
and large workers’ choice is for the local i 
dex. At present, the indices are available f 
individual industrial centres and for all-Indi 
We have recommended elsewhere that sm 
States as would like to have a State series m 
undertake enquiries at additional centres 
provide a base for the State index. In tl 
meanwhile, the only choice open is as betw'e* 
the series for the centre and the all-India seri( 
Each one has its uses. Taking the industri 
field as a whole in its wider connotation, ma: 
wage boards have shown preference for the a 
India series. At the same time, it seems i 
appropriate to suggest that workers in centi 
where a local index has had a long traditii 
of being used should be made to change o\ 
to the all-India index. In any case, it wou 
be best to leave it to the wage fixing autho 
ties to choose the index (local or all-Ind: 
they consider suitable for the purpose of Hr 
ing dearnes allowance. 

16.44 Several employers have urged that t 
index which represents the price rise for t 
consumption basket of an average work 
should not be taken to regulate the D.A. pt 
for compensating those at the minimum lev 
In deciding this issue, it is necessary to app 
ciate that when D.A. is linked with an ind( 
exact correspondence should not be expect 
between the group of employees whose D, 
is tied to the index and the group on wht 
family budgets the index is based. There 
always an area of applicability for each indi 
the limits for which are wide for all practii 
purposes. Obviously it is not possible to ma 
tain separate indices for employees in differc 
wage ranges at different centres. The Ifi.'iS 
family budget enquiries show that about 60 t 
cent of the families surveyed had incomes bef 
Rs. 125, at the time the enquiries were und 
taken. The indices, therefore, predominan 
represent workers in lower income brackt 
They can be taken to be a good indicator 
regulating D.A. 

16.45 Also, in making the claim for worki 
out a separate index for those drawing i 
minimum, the statistical points involved : 
generally ignored. The sample for the 
quiry is designed in such a way that it v 
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give an idea of the average consumption bas¬ 
ket. If on the basis of the enquiry so planned 
One has to work out an index for those at the 
minimum level, the data collected will not be 
representative for that class. If, on the other 
hand, it is claimed that future inquiries should 
be restricted only to minimum wage earners, 
they would cease to be working class family 
budget inquiries. Moreover, the index mea¬ 
sures changes in the price of a fixed basket of 
goods and services. Marginal adjustment in 
weights of individual items, which will result 
if the employers’ claim for calculation of the 
index on the basis of budgets of minimum wage 
earners is accepted, does not affect the index 
substantially. Also, the wage fixing authori¬ 
ties use the index only for understanding price 
changes. They work out the quantum of D.A. 
with a view to compensating the workers draw¬ 
ing the minimum in such a way that payment 
of D.A. does not amount to increase in real 
wage even at the minimum level. 

16.46 Varying degrees of neutralisation, 
even at the level of the minimum wage, have 
been suggested by State Governments. While 
some would prefer cent per cent neutralisation 
at the lowest level, others demand maximum 
neutralisation at lower levels with a gradual 
tapering of as wage/pay scales improve. Seve¬ 
ral employers’ organisations have relied on the 
Report of the Dearness Allowance Commission 
(1967) and have urged that the principles un¬ 
derlying the recommendations should be made 
more general in their application. Workers’ 
organisations have unanimously voiced the de¬ 
mand for cent per cent neutralisation, some 
without indicating the wage limit, others con¬ 
fining it to persons at the lowest level. The 
existing practice in regard to percentage neu¬ 
tralisation on the basis of adjudication awards, 
wage board reports, etc., varies from place to 
place and from industry to industry. While 
in some centres and industries the percentage 
neutralisation is cent per cent at the lowest 
level, in others it is less. But whatever the 
rate of neutralisation, it has been generally 
egalitarian in its application, since the percent¬ 
age neutralisation for price rise in the lower 
brackets of wages or salaries is generally higher. 

16.47 It is obvious that unless money wages 
rise as fast as the consumer prices, it would 
result in an erosion of real wages. But the 
extent of its impact will depend on the margin 
of cushion available at different levels of in¬ 
come. The purpose behind the fixation of 
minimum wages itself is lost, if the wage so 
fixed is allowed to be eroded by price increases. 


exceptional circumstances apart. We are, then 
fore, of the view that on principle, those wh 
get a minimum wage will be entitled to hav 
full neutralisation against rise in cost of living 
There are, however, certain imponderables lik 
natural calamities, famine and external rel: 
tions which have to be taken into account i 
deciding what allowance should be made fo 
them in working out full neutralisation. Thes 
are admittedly difficult of quantification. Som 
of us took the view that for reasons set ou 
by the Dearness Allowance Commission in it 
report, its recommendation that neutralisatioi 
at the rate of 90 per cent should be allowed n 
those at the minimum should be accepted b 
us, while others thought that the allowance fo 
imponderables should be less. After full dis 
cussion a consensus was reached that neutrali 
sation at the rate of 95 per cent should b 
afforded to minimum wage earners in respect o 
any future rise in the cost of living. We accord 
ingly recommend that 95 per cent neutralisa 
tion should be granted against rise in cost o 
living to those drawing minimum wage in non 
scheduled employments. 

16.48 As pointed out earlier, minimum wagei 
in non-scheduled industries have been fixed ai 
a result of collective bargaining, arbitration oi 
adjudication. The percentage neutralisatior 
of the rise in the cost of living in non-sche 
duled industries has been fixed by the same 
process. We are aware that in some non-sche 
duled industries and units, dearness allowance 
is paid to the worker on the basis of neutralis 
ing in full the rise in price in case of persons 
at the minimum level. Our recommendation 
of 95% neutralisation for minimum wage ear 
ners in non-scheduled industries should not be 
allowed to have any adverse effect on such 
agreements or on award rates of dearness alio 
wance. The higher rates of neutralisation 
already achieved should be protected. 

16.49 A suggestion that has been before us 
is that only the quantum of D.A. permissible 
to the lowest paid employee should be paid to 
those at higher levels of wages/salaries to whom 
p.A. may be admissible. The justification for 
it is sought in its simplicity, and in the argu¬ 
ment that the principal aim of D.A. being to 
compensate only the increases in the prices of 
essentials, it should not vary with income level. 
On the other hand, some others argue that 
payment of a flat amount of D.A. is responsible 
for a substantial narrowing of wage differen¬ 
tials and such narrowing down acts as a dis¬ 
incentive to improve effort and affects produc¬ 
tion and productivity, particularly in the case 
of skilled workers. On this account, it is claim- 
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ed that while percentage neutralisation may 
taper off beyond the minimum, at higher levels 
it need not necessarily result in the payment of 
same amount of D.A. at all levels. This, how¬ 
ever, assumes that the current differentials are 
justifiable on grounds of productivity and that 
our commitment to a socialist pattern of society 
will not eventually abridge these distances. 
There is little justification for these assump¬ 
tions. According to our view, the only purpose 
of dearness allowance is to enable a worker in 
the event of a rise in cost of living to pur¬ 
chase the same amount of goods of basic neces¬ 
sity as before. This purpose would be served 
by an equal amount of dearness allowance to 
all employees irrespective of differences in their 
emoluments. But those employees, who are at 
present getting an amount of dearness allo¬ 
wance higher than what is admissible on the 
basis of our recommendations, will not be de¬ 
prived of that, though for any additional in¬ 
creases in the cost of living, they will be en¬ 
titled only to the same amount of dearness 
allowance as is given to persons receiving the 
minimum wage. 

16.yO Several State Governments, Emplo¬ 
yers’ Organisations, and Employing Depart¬ 
ments of Government, have suggested revision 
of D.A. after a 10 point rise in the index or 
once in six months, whichever is later. Some 
State Governments and workers’ organisations 
feel that the revision should take place after 
a 5 point rise in the index or once a quarter. 
There is also substantial evidence from the 
workers’ side in favour of a point-to-point ad¬ 
justment. Many employers do not want ad¬ 
justments except on an annual basis. Our 
Study Group on Wage Policy prefers automatic 
adjukment of D.A., but considers month-to- 
month adjustment undesirable. According to 
it, “the management should have some reason¬ 
able stability in wage costs without at the same 


time imposing too heavy a burden on th 
worker at the subsistence level.’’^ 

16.51 On this point, the main controyers 
appiears to be between point-to-point adjus 
ment or adjustment from slab to slab. Th 
size of the slab itself, whether it should be 
points or 10 points (in either case, 1960= 10( 
is another area for decision. The index is 
statistical measure, and as all statistical me; 
sures are, it is subject to a margin of erro 
While this factor could go against making 
point-to-point adjustment, such adjustmei 
would still be made possible by taking the av 
rage of the preceding 12 months at the tin 
of adjustment. This, however, does not sett 
the controversy over slab versus point. Th 
point in favour of more frequent adjustmei 
IS that aditional D.A. will not be noticed t 
the market, though this argument is true on 
within limits. The slab system would woi 
better for reasons which have been explaim 
in the report of the Dearness Allowance Coi 
mission. We, therefore, recommend linkage ' 
D.A. to a 5 point slab (with reference to co 
sumer price index Base 1960=100) on the bas 
of the current all-India series or the curre 
(1960) centre series. However, this recomme 
dation should not affect employees who are 
present getting point-to-point neutralisation. 

16.52 Almost all State Governments, ei 
ployers’ organisations and the Secretaries 
Government of India have observed that cap 
city to pay is a very important consideratu 
in fixing the amount of D.A. Workers’ orgai 
sations, on the other hand, do not consider 
to be relevant. As mentioned earlier, we « 
not feel that the capacity to pay is a releva 
consideration for payment of D.A. at the mil 
mum level. At other levels, or where D.A. 
fixed on the basis of collective bargaining 
other methods, the capacity to pay will have 
bearing. 


'Report of the Study Group on Wage Policy, p. 47. 




Annexure ] 
(Ref para 16*22 

Conipanson of the fPtritive value of Food stuffs actually Consumed with the Requirements 


SI. 

No. Centres 


Calories 

Proteins (gs) 

Fat (gs) 

Calcium (gs) 



A 

B 

A 

B 

r~ — - 

A B 

A 

B 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 

Eml Jut/, a — Indinhial Centres 

1. Janisliedpur 


11,726 

10,736* 

273 

283 

162 

5.6 

2.2* 

2. Asjusol 


7,905 

8,200 

202 

229 

101 

4.1 

1 .5" 

3. Calcutta . 


6,030 

5,924 

147 

172,, 

77 

3.0 

1.2" 

4. Howrah . 


6,726 

6,519 

165 

192 

75 

3.3 

1.4* 

East India—Mining 

5. Jharia • • • 


7,990 

6,731 

167 

191 

73 

3.4 

1.1* 

6. Raniganj . . . 


7,223 

6,176* 

147 

166 

60 

2.9 

0.9* 

7. Noaraundi . . 

• 

10,369 

7,743* 

247 

193* 

60 

5.1 

1.1* 

East India—Ptaniations 

8. Doom Dooina , , 

« 

9,220 

8,478* 

249 

222* 

100 

5.1 

0.9* 

South India — Industrial Centres 

9. Coimbatore 

• 

9,985 

10,158 

254 

256 

134 

6.3 

2.2 

10. M.adras 


10,765 

9,856 

280 

258* 

135 

5.7 

2.0* 

11. Bangalore . 


11,570 

10,995* 

313 

279* 

138 

6.5 

4.3* 

South India—Plantations 









12. Mundakkayam . 

« 

10,538 

10,308 

285 

229* 

76 

5.8 

1.9* 

West India—Industrial Centres 









13. Bombay . 


6,476 

6,928 

168 

198 

112 

3.2 

1.3* 

14. Sholapur . 


10,584 

10,302* 

316 

300 

135 

6.7 

1.7* 

15. Ahmedabad 


8,405 

9,465 

214 

270 

229 

4.4 

1.8 

Central India — Industrial Centres 









16. Nagpur 


10,734 

9,910 

218 

289 

172 

5.7 

1.8* 

17. Bhopal 


10,194 

9,335* 

265 

292 

150 

5.4 

1.7* 

18. Gwalior 


8,853 

10,315 

231 

323 

185 

4.8 

2.1* 

North India — Industrial Centres 









19. Delhi 

• 

7,550 

'7,520 

194 

213 

155 

4.0 

1.4* 

20. Kanpur 


7,300 

7,433 

104 

234 

120 

3.7 

1.6* 

North Western India — Industrial Centres 








21. Amritsar . 


7,459 

■7,863 

190 

238 

143 

3.9 

1.7* 

22. Ajmer 


11,764 

13,979 

274 

, 424 

279 

6.6 

2.9 
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Annexure I— Contd. 


SI. Centres 

No. 

Iron (mgs) 

Vita. (A)(i.v.) 

Vitamin B ( 

,_A - 

ntg) 

Vita C (mg) 

A 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1 2 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

East India—Industrial Centres 









1. Jamshedpur . . . 

99 

147 

16,730 

10,154 

5.9 

5.6 

239 

26; 

2. Asansol .... 

74 

105 

12,390 

,6,326 

4.0 

4,2 

177 

18 

3. Gaiculta . . . • 

54 

81 

9,205 

.6,329 

3.0 

3.0 

132 

19 

4. Howrah . . « • 

60 

97 

10,185 

8,216* 

3.4 

3.9 

164 

22 

East Inlia—AIinins 









5. Jharia .... 

61 

88 

10,290 

3,360 

4.0 

3.8 

147 

13 

G. Raniganj .... 

54 

73 

9,030 

2,152* 

3.6 

3.0* 

129 

11 

7. Noamundi . . • 

91 

102 

14,225 

6,338* 

5.2 

3.8* 

218 

16 

East India—Plantations 









8. Doom Dootna . . 

90 

no 

15,190 

2,372 

4.6 

4.5 

217 

7 

South India—Industrial Centres 









9. Coimbatore . . 

91 

144 

15,995 

5,873 

5.0 

5.1 

229 

17 

10. Madras .... 

103 

133 

17,120 

9,355 

5.2 

4.3* 

246 

29 

11. Bangalore 

115 

166 

19,425 

9,252* 

5.8 

7.1 

278 

27 

South India—Plantations 

12. Mundakkayam . , , 

103 

118 

17,325 

3,072* 

5.3 

4.5* 

248 

17 

West India—Industrial Centres 

13. Bombay .... 

58 

80 

9,800 

5,700* 

3.2 

3.3 

140 

15 

H. Sholapur .... 

115 

163 

19,325 

10,977* 

5.9 

7.5 

276 

18 

15. Ahmedabad . 

79 

134 

13,335 

10,598 

4.2 

4.5 

191 

15 

Central India—Industrial Centres 

16, Nagpur . . . • 

102 

146 

17,150 

7,837* 

5.4 

6.0 

245 

15 

17. Bhopal .... 

97 

146 

16,275 

7,767* 

5.1 

5.9 

232 

25 

18. Gwalior .... 

85 

169 

14,385 

6,679* 

4.4 

6.5 

206 

15 

Xorlh India—Industrial Centres 

19. Delhi .... 

72 

106 

12,110 

4,920* 

3.8 

2.0* 

273 

11 

20. Kanpur .... 

67 

121 

11,305 

10,771* 

3.6 

3.8 

162 

13 
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21. Amritsar 

71 

117 

11,900 

7,708* 

3.7 

4.6 

170 

15 

22. Ajmer .... 

46 

218 

19,600 

12,687 

5.9 

8.8 

280 

21 

*Means low. 


NoTii : A means requirements. B means actually con-sumed. The figures regarding requirements in respect of soi 
of the nutrients may need downward revision in the light of more recent knowledge. In regard to Vitamins, thi 
concentration in food will depend on the particular variety of the food stuff consumed and the cooking procedui 
adopted. In calculating the actual consumption, no allowance for cooking etc., has been made. 

Source :—^Report of the Sub-Committee of the National Nutriti 
Advisory Committee on Nutritional Requirements 
Working Class Families—March, 1965. 





Annexure n 
(Ref Para 16.23) 


Estimated Cost of Meed-based Minimum 
Wage in Selected Centres 


Centre Expenditure on 

_____ A _ 







Food 

Rs. 

Clothing 

Rs. 

Housing 

Rs. 

Miscellaneous 

Rs. 

Total Wa 
Rs. 

Doom Dooma 





125.10 

8.52 

14.50 

37 01 

185.1 

Jamshedpur 





156.60 

11.22 

14.50 

45.58 

227.£ 

Jharia 





150.30 

7.76 

14.50 

43.14 

215.7 

Asansol 





143.10 

9.48 

14.50 

41.77 

208.8 

Calcutta . 





150.30 

9.30 

22.00 

45.40 

227.0 

Howrah . 





150.30 

9.66 

14.50 

43.61 

218.0 

Raniganj . 





145.80 

7.32 

14.50 

41.91 

209.5 

Jalpaiguri 





129.60 

8-40 

14.50 

38.13 

190.6 

Hyderabad 





134.10 

11.64 

14.50 

40.06 

200 3 

Alleppey . 





115.20 

8.34 

14.50 

36.51 

174.5 

Bangalore 





126.00 

10.56 

14.50 

37.77 

188.8 

Madras . 





108.90 

9.54 

14.50 

33.24 

166.1 

Coimbatore 





100.80 

10.08 

14.50 

31.35 

156.7 

Ahmedabad 





134.10 

12.48 

14.50 

40.18 

201.2 

Yamunanagar 





109.80 

12.48 

14.50 

34.02 

170.11 

Bhopal . 





117.00 

11.88 

14.50 

35.85 

179.2: 

Indore . 





105.30 

10.08 

14.50 

32.47 

162.31 

Bombay . 





134.10 

12.54 

22.00 

42.16 

210.81 

Nagpur . 





120.60 

9.12 

14.50 

36.05 

180.21 

Sholapur . 





111.60 

9.12 

14.50 

34.03 

169.2: 

Amritsar . 





109.80 

11.40 

14.50 

33.93 

169.6: 

Ajmer . 





116.10 

12.18 

14.50 

35.70 

178.41 

Kanpur . 





112.50 

8.76 

14.50 

33.94 

169.7( 

Varanasi . 





121.50 

7.92 

14.50 

35.98 

179.91 

Delhi 





103.50 

15.00 

14.50 

33.25 

166.2; 


N. B. House resnts were taken from the booklet “Subsidized Housing Scheme for Industrial Workers”, issued by the Ministj 
of Works, Housing & Supply, Government of India, New Delhi, 1960. 

Source —Computerised Exercise—Indian Social Institute, New Delh 
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CHAPTER 17 


INCaENTlVES AND BONUS 


The systems of remuneration for work in in¬ 
dustry are, in the main, variants or combina¬ 
tions of two fundamental arrangements: pay¬ 
ment by time and payment by output. Un¬ 
der the former, a worker is paid a pre-deter- 
mined amount for a specified unit of time, 
which may be an hour, a day, a week or a 
month; yearly payments are not common in in¬ 
dustry. So long as he is engaged on tasks spe¬ 
cified by his employer, there is no direct con¬ 
trol on the amount of work done by him ex¬ 
cept through supervision. In the latter 
arrangement, the worker is paid his dues ac¬ 
cording to his output, or the output of the 
group to which he belongs. This relation¬ 
ship may be simple when the remuneration is 
for a straight piece work, i.e., a uniform rate 
per unit of work work/output. It may assume 
complex forms as in the case of “differential 
piece work” wherein rates of remuneration per 
unit of output may be either progressive or re¬ 
gressive. Long-term collective systems relating 
wages to costs, standard production, sales or 
profits are other variants of payment by re¬ 
sults. There are also other types of remunera¬ 
tion that are not directly dependent on pro¬ 
duction, like bonuses for regular attendance, 
length of service, quality of production and 
elimination of waste, all constituting an area 
of wage incentives. 


17.1 There are advantages in incentive pay¬ 
ments. They serve a double purpose, viz., 

(i) to increase the earnings of the workers and 

(ii) to improve the efficiency of the unit, there¬ 
by lowering costs. If properly worked, they 
could have an effect on prices in a manner 
which will benefit the community. On the debit 
side, the use of a s)'stem of payment by results 
accentuates the differences between the manage¬ 
ment and unions. While incentives provide 
additional remuneration for workers as produc¬ 
tion proceeds from day to day, another mode 
of such payment has come in vogue which may 
depend upon the total output of the unit as 
also on the state of the market, viz., payment 
of bonus. We propose to discuss in this Chap¬ 
ter some of the incentive schemes which pre¬ 
vail in this country and the manner of their 
introduction/implementation. In the later 
portion, we review the system of bonus pay¬ 
ments. 


Incentives 

Historical 

17.2 Incentive systems in the industrially ac 
vanced countries date back to the introductio 
of scientific management in the closing yeai 
of the 19th century. Since then numerou 
schemes have been evolved; a wide variety c 
them are now in force in different parts of th 
world. Wage incentives tend to assume greate 
significance in a framework of planned econc 
my. They encourage workers to accept techne 
logical improvements resulting in increased pre 
duction for the economy and better standard 
of living for the workers. It was in this cor 
text that both the First and the Second Plan 
recommended the introduction of incentives t 
promote more efficient working in industrie 
with due safeguards to protect the interest o 
workers, through the guarantee of a minimur 
(fall back) wage and protection against fatigu 
and undue speed-up. The Second Plan alsi 
recommended that earnings beyond the mini 
mum wage should be necessarily related to rc 
suits and workers should be consulted befon 
a system of payment by results was introduce! 
in an establishment. The Third Plan empha 
sised the need for higher productivity and re 
duction in the unit cost of production. It pu 
the responsibility on the management to pro 
vide the most efficient equipment, correct con 
ditions and methods of work, and adequati 
training and suitable psychological and mate 
rial incentives for the workers. There ha 
been, however, no evidence of systematic im 
plementation of these recommended measures 
Whatever has been achieved in the last twenf 
years is the result of the efforts of individua 
employers or employer groups. Research insti 
tutes also have helped this limited effort b' 
conducting scientific studies on work method 
in industries—sometimes in collaboation witl 
workers—-and by publishing technical literatun 
on the subject. 

Labour Bureau Findings 

17.3 The piece-rate system has been known ii 
our country for a long time and widely prac 
tised too. It does not strictly amount to ar 
incentive scheme, but is connected with it. Ac 
cording to the Occupational Wage Survey con 
ducted by the Labour Bureau in 19.’)8-.59, 31.1 
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per cent of workers in factory industries, 75.4 
per cent in plantations and 57. 8per cent in 
mines were piece-rated. Application of the 
piece-rate system has been understandably limit¬ 
ed to industries and occupations in which it 
is possible to measure the output of a worker 
or a group of workers with reasonable accu¬ 
racy and to maintain a satisfactory degree of 
control over the quality of the product. A 
variation of the straight-piece-work system is 
the standard-hour system under which a certain 
standard time is allowed to the worker to com¬ 
plete a particular job and he is paid for the 
standard time even if he completes the work be¬ 
fore time. 

17.4 The Labour Bureau made a study of 
incentive schemes other than the straight piece- 
rate system, operating in industrial units dur¬ 
ing the period 1956-57. The Study revealed 
that incentive schemes were predominant mostly 
in iron and steel, aluminium, engineering, ce¬ 
ment, paper, cigarette, textiles, chemicals and 
chemical products, mining and glass industries 
and most of these schemes had been introduced 
during or after 1946. In more than half the 
units surveyed, incentive plans were stated to 
have been formulated in consultation with the 
workers concerned. The group system of in¬ 
centive payment was more common than the 
one with individual incentives. In large un¬ 
dertakings, particularly in iron and steel, alu 
minium, paper and match industries, incentive 
payments were linked to the total production 
of the plant or the unit as a whole, incentivee 
schemes related to the productivity of indi¬ 
vidual workers or groups of workers existed in 
engineering and cigarette manufacturing in¬ 
dustries. The one prevalent in gold mines, 
some cement and glass factories and printing 
presses, stipulated incentive bonus to workers 
for performance over and above the prescribed 
norm. The practice of making a distinction, 
for incentive bonus, between persons directly 
engaged in production and others was not un¬ 
common. Where both groups were entitled to 
such payments additional remuneration to the 
non-production personel was usually at a rate 
lower than what production workers could 
claim. The periodicity of payment varied from 
a fortnight to a year depending upon the type 
of incentive scheme. 


The N.P.C. Study 

17.5 .Among more recent attempts to under¬ 
stand the j)osition was an inquiry undertaken 
by the National Productivity Council (NPC). 
The response to the enquiry was generally poor. 


Of the 85 establishment which responded or 
of the 1,000 addressed, 60 had one type of ii 
centive scheme or the other. The reportin 
establishments covered several industries indue 
ing light and heavy engineering, textiles, ah 
minium, chemicals and mining. About a thir 
of them had a straight piece-rate system witl 
out a ‘fall back’ wage. In the remaining 
arrangements for ‘fall back’ payments operatec 
While incentives restricted to production pei 
sonnel only was the common pattern, in abor 
a third of the units the schemes were appl: 
cable to nearly all workers. In some other 
about one fourth to one half of work fore 
benefited from incentives. In all cases, the it 
centive bonus was related to output. Othe 
factors which figured in the calculation wer 
quality, regularity in attendance, rednetion i 
waste, and reduction in break-down repair 
Non-monetary incentives, among which promis 
of promotion was one, operated in some unit 

Public Sector Arrangements 

17.6 A team of Russian experts studied th 
applicability of incentive schemes to public sei 
tor undertakings in the year 1960. Accordin 
to it, the then existing wage system in publi 
undertakings was not based on the efficiency c 
the workers, but on their length of servic 
and was anomalous in as much as workers d< 
ing identical work in quality and quantity gc 
different wages. The team suggested the desir; 
bility of reducing the wage differentials fc 
similar occupations and relating wages to skil 
required of labour and the equipment operate 
by them. It felt that the system of fixing wage 
on the basis of seniority should be progressive! 
done away with by switching over all workei 
to a system of payment based on quality, ski 
and quantum of labour. Since achievement < 
the desired output depended on the effort < 
engineers and technicians as well as that of tli 
personnel of administrative departments, it ii 
commended payment of bonus to them as wel 
The creation of a fund out of the profits an 
savings resulting from increased production i 
the undertaking for welfare activities and in 
provements in production equipment was an( 
ther suggestion. A recent study of labour i 
selected public sector undertakings reveals th; 
productivity has been progressively increasin 
and unit costs falling in the Chittaranjan Loc( 
motive Works where incentive schemes hav 
been in operation since 1954. The India 
Telephone Industries, Bangalore, has a systei 
of incentives by which both operatives an 
others benefit. Persons whose time is nc 
directly booked on a job, i.e., operatives in th 
service departments and service shops, are als 
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covered by the scheme. Among the other pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings which have such ar¬ 
rangements are the Hindustan Steel Ltd., the 
Hindustan Antibiotics and the Hindustan Ma¬ 
chine Tools. 

Experience of Wage Boards 

17.7 The wage boards set up for different 
industries are required by their terms of refer¬ 
ence to bear in mind the desirability of extend¬ 
ing the system of payment by results in evolving 
a wage structure, subject to safeguards against 
over-work and undue sf)eed. In dealing with 
this aspect, the first Wage Board for the Cotton 
Textile industry observed that both the em¬ 
ployers and the employees disfavoured any 
system of progressive rates of incentives. They 
were satisfied by the system of piece-rates that 
covered over 50 per cent of the workers. The 
Sugar Wage Board found little scope for in¬ 
centive wage system in that industry. A similar 
finding was recorded by the Cement Wage 
Board, since it found that individual or even 
group performance in cement factories was not 
measurable. No extension of the piece-rate 
system was recommended by the Coal Wage 
Board because of “certain inhibiting factors in 
the very nature of production in the industry’’. 
On the other hand, incentives through exten¬ 
sion of piece-rates were recommended by the 
Wage Boards for Jute, Rubber, Coffee and 
Tea. 

Our Approach 

17.8 The Study Group* on Productivity and 
Incentives, appointed by us, has pointed out 
that under our conditions, wage incentive is 
concerned with effective utilisation of man¬ 
power, which is the cheapest, quickest and 
surest means of increasing productivity. The 
only practicable and self-sustaining means of 
improving man power utilisation is to introduce 
incentive schemes and stimulate human exer¬ 
tion to provide a positive motivation to greater 
output. The evidence before us supports the 
basic approach of the Study Group, though 
there is an understandable variation in the 
emphasis put by employers’ and workers’ re¬ 
presentatives on its different aspects. There 
IS a general agreement that incentive schemes 
should be applied to all sectors of economic 
activity. The following guide-lines for intro¬ 
duction of incentive schemes, on which we had 
sought views through our questionnaire, have 
found general acceptance. We recommend their 
adoption: 


(a) Employers and workers should formula 
a simple incentive system at the ur 
level and implement it on some agp'ei 
basis through collective bargaining. ] 
every case, introduction of incenti 
schemes should be preceded by an agre 
ment with trade unions. 

(b) In evolving wage incentive schemes, 
should be ensured that these do not le: 
to rate-cutting. The worker’s norm 
wages should be protected where it is n 
possible for him for circumstances h 
yond his control to earn an incentive. 

(c) Individual or group incentives can 1 
framed to cover both direct and indire 
groups of workers. 

(d) An incentive scheme cannot be evolv< 
without a work-study undertaken wi 
the cooperation of workers. Neverth 
less, it should always be open to emplc 
ers and workers to evolve a scheme 1 
agreement or on any other acceptah 
basis. 

(e) Efforts should be made to reduce tiir 
rated categories to the minimum. T1 
will ensure that all employees have i 
ecjual chance to increase their earnin 
with increase in productivity. 

(f) Wage incentives should generally provi( 
extra earnings only after a mutual 
agreed level of efficiency has be< 
achieved. 

(g) To ensure quality of production, i 
centive payments should be general 
allowed only if the output has been a 
proved on inspection by the manaf 
ment. Relevant norms in this conn< 
tion should be laid down and ma 
known to workers. 

(h) Incentive earnings should not fluctua 
very much. This requires a certa 
degree of planning so that materi 
delays, machine-breakdowns, etc., a 
controlled. 

(i) The scheme should itself safeguard ac 
quately the interests of the worker if 
is forced to remain idle due to circui 
stances entirely beyond his control su 
as non-supply of raw-materials, ai 
machine breakdown. 

(I) Apart from financial incentives, nc 
financial incentives like better securi 
of employment, job satisfaction, and y 
status, have also a place in increasi: 
productivity. 


‘Report of the Study Group on Productivity and Incentives, p. 38. 
33 -1 MSNGL/69 
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17.9 Apparently, incentive schemes cannot 
be introduced to cover all occupations in all 
industries. The application of such schemes 
has generally to be selective and limited to 
industries and occupations in which it is 
possible to measure, on an agreed basis, the 
output of workers or groups of workers concern¬ 
ed and in which it is possible to maintain a 
fair degree of control over the quality of pro¬ 
duction. Two of our Study Groups on indivi¬ 
dual industries’ have specifically brought out 
this issue. It has been suggested to us that 
industrial units which have been recently set 
up in the country have taken advantage of 
modern technology: the scope for introducing 
incentive schemes in them would be more 
limited than in older ones. Heavy chemicals, 
oil refining, fertilizers etc., may not have much 
scopie for production incentives. Due to the 
highly capital-intensive techniques of several 
of these industries, proper maintenance of plant 
and equipment representing heavy investment 
is equally necessary and this offers extensive 
scope for introduction of incentive schemes. 

17.10 The question of a guaranteed minimum 
or a fall-back wage assumes considerable 
importance if workers are expected to speed up 
production. Production should not be organised 
in a manner which will give incentive wage on 
one day and unemployment on the next. A 
‘fall-back wage’ can be a safeguard against it. 
This principle seems to have found general 
acceptance everywhere. Workers’ organisations 
have represented to us that workers should not 
be made to suffer if employers fail to provide 
good material and machinery. Compensation 
for such default or shortcoming on the part of 
employers should be on the basis, not of a 
fall-back wage, but of what the worker would 
normally have earned. To us, this seems to be 
a matter of detail. When the principle of 
close consultation with workers’ representatives 
is accepted, we feel that given goodwill on both 
sides, an essential pre-requisite of the successful 
operation of any incentive scheme, or for that 
matter, of any other scheme is fulfilled. The 
fixation of the quantum of fallback wage is 
therefore not a matter that cannot be mutually 
settled. 

17.11 Determination of the “Base” for 
introduction of incentives is another area of 
debate. If after scientific productivity studies 
on the shop floor carried out on an agreed 
basis, it is established that the present level of 
performance is only ‘X’ per cent of the standard 


level of performance taken as 100, should th 
‘X’ per cent become the ‘base’ for calculatior 
of gains in productivity? Or should some othe 
‘level’ be taken as the ‘base’? We reproduc 
below two guiding principles which have foun 
favour in the Report of a tripartite Committe 
on Sharing the (Jains of Productivity: 

(i) The norms should be fixed in a 
objective manner so as to be accepted b 
both management and labour; for th 
purpose, independent organi.sations lik 
trusted management consultants shoul 
be increasingly employed. 

(ii) The productivity norms should bea 
some “optimum” relationship with pa; 
ments; if incentives involve very larg 
payments, management may not be it 
terested in sustaining productivity it 
creases, but if they result in very sma' 
payments, labour may not likewise b 
interested.^ 

The reaction of either side to an incentiv 
scheme will depend upon what the schem 
would bring by way of benefit, which is 
function both of the rate of incentive and th 
‘norm’ against which the incentive has to b 
worked out. This also can be a matter wher 
dialogue between the parties with a determin; 
tion to settle can provide an answer. 

17.12 We are of the view that a carefi: 
selection of occupations should be made wit 
the assistance of work study teams, the persor 
nel of which commands the confidence of bot 
sides. Schemes should be evolved after detaile 
scientific studies and application of agreed ir 
dustrial engineering techniques. They shoul 
cover as many employees of an undertaking a 
possible and need not be confined only t 
operatives or direct workers. The inclusion c 
supervisory personnel as beneficiaries of ir 
centives can have a vital role in improvin 
efficiency; together with maintenance personne 
they can make or mar the scheme. The schem 
should be simple so that workers are able t 
understand its full implications; it should er 
sure their enthusiastic cooperation in if 
successful implementation. Management shouli 
take steps to guard against the impact on ir 
centive schemes of certain unfavourabl 
external factors such as non-availability of rat 
materials, components, transport difficulties 
and accumulation of stocks. Workers’ attitud 
towards accepting incentives is indeed cond 
tioned by these factors much more than by th 


‘Study group on Oil Refining and Distribution and Study group on Cotton Textile. 

•Report of the Committee on Sharing the Gains of Productivity, March 67, National Productivity Council, pp. 8-9. 
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rest. Adequate machinery should also be made 
available for settling workers’ grievances relat¬ 
ing to the adverse elfect of environmental 
arrangements on their work and earnings. 
Rate modifications consequent upon a change 
in job content, methods, organisation, etc., 
should be made, as far as possible, in agree¬ 
ment with the workers. Also, workers’ re¬ 
presentatives may be associated with various 
stages of work measurement, job evaluation 
and work studies. According to the NPC 
study team which visited West Germany, U.S.A. 
and Japan, this system is prevalent in West 
Germany where incentive rates are freely nego¬ 
tiated with labour unions. 

Responsibility of Government 

17.13 We need hardly emphasise that the 
central aim of all incentive schemes is to raise 
productivity in the establishment. In this 
matter, the responsibility of employers is indeed 
primary. It is they who have to seek the neces¬ 
sary response from workers. Since producti¬ 
vity improvements will be beneficial to the 
community. Government as the custodian of 
the interests of the community will have its 
share in promoting productivity and, in the 
process, in building up incentives which would 
help such promotion. Our Study Group on 
Productivity and Incentives has examined this 
point in some detail and suggested that:' 

(i) The Government must pursue policies 
which will contribute to the growth of 
a social, political and economic climate 
in the country conducive to the rapid 
and continuing growth of production 
and equitable distribution of the same. 

(ii) The objective of increasing productivity 
must be raised to the level of a high 
national purpose and the regulation of 
industrial relations as well as policies in 
other related fields should be oriented 
towards this objective. Especially, it 
must be ensured that the workers get 
their due share in the benefits of rising 
productivity and their status in the social 
and political set-up in the country is 
paid due attention. 

(iii) The Government must take purposeful 
steps to improve the nutritional stand¬ 
ards and living conditions of workers so 
as to raise their productivity. 

(iv) The industrial relations legislation and 
administration in the country should be 
so conceived as to promote sound col¬ 


lective bargaining even at the risk c 
some possible industrial conflicts. 

(v) Specialised bodies working in the field c 
productivity like the NPC, the LPC 
the training institutes in productivity 
etc., should be provided the means t 
extend their activities at the shop-floc 
level. 

(vi) Research in all aspects of productivit 
needs to be promoted and encourage 
on the widest possible scale so that aj 
proaches and methods best suited t 
Indian conditions can be developed an 
made available to industry. The publi 
sector should play a particularly activ 
role in this respect. 

(vii) The Government should provid 
specialised, technically competent, ii 
dependent and impartial agencies t 
assist employers and trade unions i 
handling productivity problems and n 
solving disputes arising therefrom. 

We are in agreement with most of the sugge 
tions. It is not our intention to elaborate o 
them at this place since each one of these ide: 
forms the subject matter of our field of enquir 
We only take up items (i), (ii) and (v). 

17.14 We are sure that Government’s policii 
will be increasingly directed towards tl 
objectives mentioned in (i). It is possible th; 
in a democratic system, there would be health 
differences of opinion on many issues betwee 
the party in power and other political partie 
But we presume that no party is antithetical I 
development, although there would always I 
difference in regard to specific measures ( 
strategies. Even then we hope that the go; 
of planned economic development will be ke| 
above party politics. 

17.1.5 We support fully the sentiments e: 
pressed in (ii). High productivity and ar 
scheme which helps in improving it has to t 
raised to the status of a national purpose. Th« 
have to reach out far a-field wherever a ma 
or a woman is at work. This again is a matt< 
which requires coopieration on all sides. 

17.16 In regard to (v), we recognise the nee 
for a good deal of field support for the activ 
ties of an organisation like the NPC. Th 
support has to be attracted by the progranimi 
drawn up by the organisation itself. It mu 
conclusively prove, in a society like ours, th; 


•Report of the Study Group on Productivity and Incentives, pp. 79-81. 
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the wares it is seeking to popularise can really 
make an impact. This does not mean that the 
support from Government for such activities is 
not essential. In fact, such support has al¬ 
ways been there from the Government, though 
one may feel that it has not been adequate. 
What is, however, more important is the support 
for such activities from the community at large. 

Bonus 

17.17 The dictionary meaning of the woid 
‘bonus’ is ‘something to the go^’, ‘especially 
extra dividend to the share-holders of a com¬ 
pany’, ‘distribution of profits to insurance 
policy-holders’ or ‘gratuity to workmen beyond 
their wages’. It is the last meaning of the 
word which has acquired significance for labour 
management relations in India. Till recently, 
bonus was regarded as an ex-gratia payment 
made by the employer to his workers to pro¬ 
vide a stimulus for extra effort by them in the 
production process; on occasions it also re¬ 
presented the desire of the employer to share 
with his workers the surplus generated by 
common endeavour and enterprise. From this 
limited connotation of the word, we have 
travelled a long way to reach the stage of en 
actment of the Payment of Bonus Act, 196.5, 
which makes this annual payment obligatory 
on the employer. 

Historical 

17.18 Payment of “bonus”, in the proper 
sense of the term, could be regarded as having 
started during the closing period of the First 
World War. The Whitley Commission in dis¬ 
cussing this issue observed:— 

“We do not desire to imply that, with his 
existing standard of efficiency, the w'orkcr 
has always obtained in the past a fair share 
of the results of industrial enterprise or that 
he always does so now; but so long as his 
organisation is as week as it is today, there 
will remain a danger of his failing to secure 
a just share of the results of industry. 
Suggestions have been made from time to 
time that the difficulty might be met by the 
general adoption of profit sharing schemes, 
but this movement has made practically no 
progress in India and, in the present stage 
of industrial development, such schemes are 
unlikely to prove either useful or effective.”' 


17.19 In the situation which developc 
during the Second World War, war-time bom: 
came to be regarded as a payment made to th 
workers out of the extraordinary profits earne 
during the war. The Indian Labour Confei 
ence, 1943,^ after a discussion on profit sharin 
bonus, concluded that the question of bonu 
should be treated separately from that c 
dearness allowance and that primarily it was 
question to be settled by employers in consult! 
tion with their employees. "Though severa 
employers paid bonus voluntarily, many dispute 
on the issue were referred to adjudication unde 
the Defence of India Rules. The adjudicator 
took the view that profits were made possibl 
by the coopieration, both of labour and capita' 
Labour, therefore, had a right to share in ir 
creased profits in any particular pieriod. Th 
claim to bonus was still not a legal right, bu 
was accepted chiefly on grounds of broa( 
principles of justice, equity and good conscienc 
with a view to keeping labour contended 
The position as statea above continued unti 
the Bombay High Court laid down that pa^ 
ment of bonus could be demanded by worker 
as a right, that is to say, a payment whicl 
should be made by the employer as extr 
remuneration for work done by the employee 
under a contract, express or implied.^ 

The Committee on Profit Sharing 

17.20 The Indian Labour Conference heli 
in April 1948, while discussing the subject o 
profit-sharing, observed that the issue was sucl 
as would need expiert examination. The Gos 
ernment of India appointed the Committee oi 
Profit Sharing to advise them on the principle 
to be followed for the determination of: “(a 
fair wages to labour; (b) fair return on th 
capital employed in the industry; (c) reasonabl 
reserves for maintenance and expansion of th 
undertaking; and (d) labour’s share of th 
surplus profits, calculated on a sliding seal 
normally varying with production, after provi 
sion has been made for (b) and (c) above”. Th 
Committee did not find it possible to devise 
system in which labour’s share of profits coufi 
be determined on a sliding scale correlating i 
to production and observed: “An experiment ii 
profit-sharing on a wide scale would, therefore 
be definitely undertaking a voyage on im 
chartered seas”.^ The Committee, however 
suggested that profit-sharing on an experimenta 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931, p. 210. 

• Tripartite Conclusions 1942-67, p. 12. 

’ by Justice M. C Chagla in the cases of General Motors (India) Ltd. and the workmen and Stan 

darf Vacuum 0.1 Company w. its employees (referred to at page 5 of the Bontis Commission ReportV 
Indian Hume Pipe Co. vs. E. M. Nanavutty (48 Bom. LR 551). 

The Report of the Committee'on Profit Sharing, p. 7. 
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basis might be tried in the following well- 
established industries: 

(a) Cotton Textiles. 

(b) Jute. 

(c) Steel (main products). 

(d) Cement. 

(e) Manufacture of Tyres. 

(f) Manufacture of Cigarettes. 

The reason behind the recommendation for an 
experiment in profit-sharing was that it would 
promote industrial peace. The Committee also 
observed that the responsibility for ascertaining 
surplus profits and certifying that they had 
been disbursed according to law, should lie laid 
squarely on the duly appointed auditors of the 
concerns. The Report of the Committee was 
considered by the Central Advisory Council, 
but no agreement could be arrived at. In 
practice, profit-sharing continued in the form 
of periodic bonuses awarded by industrial 
courts and tribunals. No uniform or clear-cut 
basis was, however, discernible in their awards. 

The L.A.T. Formula 

17.21 It was against this background that the 
short-lived Labour Appellate Tribunal (LAT) 
had to evolve principles for bonus payment. 
In its award on the dispute in the textile indus¬ 
try at Bombay in 1950, the LAT laid down 
the main principle involved in the grant of 
bonus to workers and observed as follows:— 

“It (bonus) cannot any longer be regarded 
as an ex-gratia payment, for it has been 
recognised that a claim for bonus, if resisted, 
gives rise to an industrial dispute which has 
to be settled by a duly constituted Industrial 
Court or Tribunal”.' 

In another case," it elaborated the considerations 
which should govern the quantum of bonus by 
stating: 

"It is the consistent policy of this Tribunal 
to grant to the workmen a scale which is in 
accord with the trend of wages and also with 
the capacity of a concern to pay, and if 
possible to supplement it with bonus out of 
available surplus of profits. These matters 
have to be determined on principles and not 
on haphazard considerations; for should we 
depart from principle there will be no 
consistency in labour decisions; and it will 
be harmful to industrial relations if decisions 
are built on shifting sands of uncertainty”. 


.\ccording to the formula laid down with refe 
ence to the first case and which came to 1 
known as the ‘Full Bench Formula’, the surph 
available for distribution had to be determine 
by debiting the following prior charges again 
gr oss pro fits: 

(i) Provision for depreciation, 

(ii) Reserve for rehabilitation, 

(iii) Return of 6 per cent on the paid-u 
capital and 

(iv) Return on the working capital at 
lower rate than the return on paid-u 
capital; 

and from the balance called ‘available surplu: 
the workmen were to be awarded a reasonab 
share by way of bonus for the year. 

17.22 The formula laid down by the LA 
was followed all over the country by industri 
tribunals in awarding bonus, though demam 
for its revision continued to be made from tin 
to time. The main point on which this revisic 
was sought centred round the provision fi 
rehabilitation accepted by the LAT as a pri( 
charge. This issue came up for consideratic 
by the Supreme Court in an appeal from tl 
Associated Cement Companies in 1959. Tl 
Supreme Court, while upholding the principl 
underlying the LAT formula, observed inU 
alia: 

“if the legislature feels that the claims fi 
social and economic justice made by laboi 
should be re-defined on a clearer basis, it a 
step in and legislate in that behalf. It m; 
also be possible to have the questic 
comprehensively considered by a high-powc 
ed Commission which may be asked 
examine the pros and cons of the proble 
in all its aspects by taking evidence from a 
industries and bodies of workmen”.^ 

The Bonus Commission 

17.23 The bonus issue came up for discussk 
before the Standing Labour Committee in 196 
The Committee recommended that a Bom 
Commission should be set up to go into tl 
question of profit bonus in a comprehensi' 
manner; the terms of reference of the propost 
Commission were also settled by the Cot 
mittee. Internal discussions within Cover 
ment led to the inclusion of the public secti 
within the purview of the terms of referen^ 
of the proposed Commission. 


' LAT (1950) II LLJ 1247. 

• Metal Box Company of India Ltd. v. Their Workmen (1952), I.L.L.T. o 822 

• Supreme Court (1959) L.L.J., Vol. I, p. 644. ’ 
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17.24 Apart from its endorsement of the 
concept that bonus could be claimed as a 
matter of right by workers, the Bonus Com¬ 
mission’s formula rested on the procedure 
recommended by it for calculating the ‘avail¬ 
able surplus’ and the workers’ share in it, as 
indeed on the steps it envisaged for maintain¬ 
ing a continuity in such payment over a period. 
The main elements of these are— 

A: The ‘available surplus’ 

(i) The computation of gross profits for the 
year is the first step. 

(ii) Deduction will be made from the gross 
profits on account of the following prior 
charges: 

(a) Depreciation as admissible under 
the Income Tax Act. 

(b) Income Tax and Super Tax. 

(c) Return at the actual rate payable 
on the preference share capital and 
at 7% on paid-up capital. 

(d) Return on reserves and surplus at 
4 per cent. 

The balance left after deduction of the 
above prior charges from the gross profits will 
be the ‘available surplus’. 

'B: Distribution of the 'available surplus’ 

(i) 60 per cent of the ‘available surplus’ 
shall be allocated to bonus to be distri¬ 
buted to workers. 

(ii) However, if the ‘available surplus’ (or 
even where the surplus is negative) is 
less than the amount required for distri¬ 
bution—4 per cent of the annual basic 
wage plus dearness allowance or Rs. 40 
per individual, whichever is higher, a 
minimum bonus will be a charge on the 

■ industry. 

(iii) By the same logic, a maximum equi¬ 
valent to 20 per cent of the annual basic 
wage and dearness allowance was also 
fixed. 

C: The system of ‘set on’ and ‘set off’ 

(i) Where the amount allocable as bonus 
exceeds the maximum, i.e., it exceeds 
the equivalent of 20 per cent of the 
workers’ earnings, then the excess upto 
a limit of a further 20 per cent is to be 
carried forward to be ‘set on’ in the 
succeeding years upto a maximum period 
of four years. 


(ii) Where there is no available surplus 
the amount of the available surpl 
allocable as bonus is a sum less than 
per cent of the annual earnings (as 
B(ii) above), then the whole of t 
quantum of 4 per cent or the amou 
necessary to make up 4 p>er cent, as t 
case may be, should be carried forwa 
and "set-off” in the succeeding years up 
a maximum period of four years. 

D: Public Sector 

(i) The formula applies to those publ 
sector undertakings which are n 
departmentally run and which compe 
with establishments in the private sectc 

(ii) If not less than 20 per cent of the grc 
aggregate of sales turnover of a pub] 
sector undertaking consists of sales 
services and/or products which compe 
with the products and/or services pi 
duced or sold by units in the priva 
sector, then such undertakings should ' 
deemed to l>e competitive. 


(i) Where in particular undertakings, t' 
employers and the unions have adopt 
or, in future, opt for annual bonus liri 
ed with production or productivity, 
substitution of bonus based on profi 
the Commission’s formula would ha 
no application. 

(ii) Where industry-wise agreements alreai 
exist, the parties are at liberty to ren< 
the agreements, with such modificatioi 
if any, as may be agreed to by them, 
the employers’ and workers’ associatio 
can agree to make or continue industi 
wise agreements on a basis acceptable 
them, the formula recommended by tl 
Commission would not apply. 

F: Concessions for new concerns 

(i) The formula will not apply to new co 
cerns until they have recouped all eai 
losses, including all arrears of norm 
depreciation admissible under tl 
Income Tax Law, subject to a time lin 
of six years. 

G: Mode of payment 

(i) Bonus shall be payable in cash. 


E: Exemptions as a result of agreemer 
between parties 
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H; Retrospective effect of the recommendations 

The recommendations of the Commission 
would apply to all bonus matters relating 
to an accounting year ending on any 
day in the calendar year 1962, other than 
those cases in which settlements have 
been reached or decisions have been 
given. 

17.25 The Chairman, two independent mem¬ 
bers, both the representatives of labour, and 
the representative on behalf of public sector 
management agreed on all recommendations. 
The representative of the private sector employ¬ 
ers added a minute of dissent. According to 
him: 

(a) in calculating ‘available surplus’, besides 
Income Tax and Super Tax, the Super 
Profits Tax should also be allowed as a 
prior charge; 

(b) a suitable allowance on account of re¬ 
habilitation (wasting assets allowance in 
case of mines and replanting allowance 
in case of plantations) should be allow¬ 
ed as a prior charge; 

(c) the rate of return on capital to be allow¬ 
ed as a prior charge should not be less 
than 8.5 per cent for paid-up capital and 
6 per cent for reserves; and 

(d) the bonus formula should not be applied 
in its full rigour to the jute industry, 
plantations, coal mining industry and 
other mining industries. In the case of 
those industries, the limits of minimum 
and maximum bonus should be fixed at 
2 per cent and 10 per cent of the basic 
wages and dearness allowance as against 
the limits of 4 per cent and 20 per cent 
in the case of other industries. 

17.26 The Government of India announced, 
on September 2, 1964, their acceptance of the 
Commission’s recommendations, subject to the 
following modifications; 

(a) all direct taxes should be deducted as 
prior charges in the calculation of the 
available surplus; 

(b) the return on paid-up capital should be 
8.5 per cent (taxable) and the return 
on reserves 6 per cent (taxable); 

(c) tax concessions and subsidies given to 
industry should not be utilised for pay¬ 
ment of larger bonus to employees; and 


(d) the recommendations should apply wit 
retrosjjective effect to all pending bom 
disputes in respect of the accountir 
year ending in 1962. 

17.27 The Union Labour Minister, in tl 
course of a statement made in Parliament c 
September 18, 1964 announcing Government 
decision on the Bonus Commission Repot 
clarified that in the legislation to be promote 
to give effect to the recommendations of tl 
Bonus Commission as accepted by Governmer 
suitable safeguard would be included so as 
enable labour to get the benefits on the existit 
basis or on the basis of the new formula, whic 
ever was higher. 

The Bonus Act 

17.28 The Bill to give effect to the recoi 
mendations of the Bonus Commission as accet 
ed by Government was discussed by tl 
Standing Labour Committee in March 196 
there was no agreement on it. The Laboi 
Minister thereupon announced that Cover 
ment would go ahead with the proposed b 
keeping in view the opinion expressed by diff« 
ent parties. An Ordinance for regulating ps 
ment of bonus was issued in May 1965 and w 
later replaced by the Payment of Bonus A 
1965 in September of that year. The A 
applies to every factory as defined under tl 
Factories Act, 1948, and to every other esta 
lishment which employs 20 or more persoi 
Those public sector undertakings which a 
not run departmentally and which compe 
with establishments in the private sector to t 
extent of 20 per cent are also covered by t 
Act.' In the case of new establishments, wl 
ther set up before or after the commenceme 
of the Act, bonus would be payable for t 
accounting year in which the employer deri\ 
a profit from such establishment or after t 
sixth accounting year in which the produi 
manufactured by the establishment are sol 
whichever is earlier. According to the Act, t 
salary or wage of a worker includes basic^ wa 
and dearness allowance only. The benefits' 
bonus'extend to all employees receiving a sala 
or wage of upto Rs. 1,600 per month. The / 
also requires that a minimum of SO days’ wo 
in a year has to be put in to qualify for payme 
of bonus; and it provides for a reduction 
the amount of bonus payable to those w 
work for less than the stipulated number 
days during an accounting yejr. The availal 
surplus in respect of .an accounting year is 
be computed after deduction of certain pri 


‘Even in the case of non-competing Public Sector Undertakings, it was decided subsequently by the Government tl 
bonus under the Bonus Act should be paid to workers ex-gratia. 
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charges from gross profits. The prior charges raison d'etre of bonus, but have by and larg 
include depreciation, direct taxes, return on suggested changes in the formula which woul 

capital, remuneration for working partners and be favourable to them. They have, howeve: 

proprietors. 60 per cent of the available surplus reiterated their objection to the payment c 

(67 per cent in the case of foreign companies) minimum bonus. In the interests of industri: 

is allocable for payment of bonus to employees peace, we feel that while the quantum of bom, 
in each accounting year. can be left to be determined by collectiv 

bargaining, the formula which may serve as 

17.29 As the debate on the propriety of the guideline for such settlements has to be stati 

Government not accepting fully the majority tory. Details regarding the calculation c 

recommendations continued and even a search “available surplus”, as also the minimum an 

forniula was on, the constitutional the maximum limits placed on the quantur 

validity of the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965, of bonus, have been areas of controversy. Whil 

was challenged in the Supreme Court through employers would like the upper limit to b 

two petitions under Article 32 of the Constitu- retained and the lower removed, workers hav 

tion and a Civil Appeal against the decisions urged that the lower limit should be maintair 

of the. Industrial Court, Maharashtra. The ed but without an upper limit. Several union 

Supreme Court upheld* the Act; its provisions have argued in favour of giving effect to th 

relating to minimum bonus and system of Jsgf majority recommendations of the Bonus Corr 

on’ and ‘set-off wer e kept inta ct. But the mission, 

main safeguard for which labour had fought, 

namely, the choice by labour of the formula 17.32 The Payment of Bonus Act, 196 

which was to its advantage as provided for in was enacted only recently. In all fairness, i 

Section 34(2) was not sustained. Section 33 should be given a longer period of trial . Som 

(applicability to pending disputes) and Section workers’ organisations and their leadership ma 

37 (powers of the Government to remove diffi- not favour this suggestion, as they have beei 

culties) were also struck down. publicly voicing their opposition to the func 

tioning of the Act as it has emerged after th. 

17.30 The Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 was Supreme Court judgment. Their main objec 

amended in March, 1969 for increasing the tions are in respect of the coverage ant 

amount of available surplus. According to quantum of available surplus. Bonus paymen 

this amendment, the available surplus is to be already covers a very large number of worker 

so computed that the amount of the rebate coming under the Industrial Disputes Act 

accruing to the employers on account of bonus 1947, who formerly did not have this benefit 

paid or payable under the Act, becomes a part Likewise, the available surplus for bonus pay 

of the available surplus of the succeeding year ment has already been enlarged by the recen 

instead of being diverted entirely to employers amendment to the Payment of Bonus Act 

as was the case before the amendment was 1965. Certain calculations made at the officia 

passed. level indicate that the additional amount dis 

. bursed as bonus on account of the implementa 

Recommendations tion of the Payment of Bonus Act would hx 

17.31 Bonus which was originally a voluntary about Rs. 16 crores and the tax loss about Rs. i 

payment has, under the Payment of Bonus Act, annually. We are of the view that th< 

1965, become a statutory obligation. A mini- ebate on this issue need not be reopened. 

murn bonus is now taken for granted by work- 17.33 It has been argued before us that mam 

ers in the organised industrial sector as a part employees—particularly those in the smal 

of their emoluinents. The employers, too, keep establishments which employ less than 20 per 

It in mmd while making their calculations of sons—who were getting bonus before the Pay 

the total wage bill. It has thus become a neces- ment of Bonus Act 1965 have now beer 

sary adjunct of wages. Its replacement, viz., deprived of that privilege. We feel that nc 

wage adjustment, would not be practicable on employer should take advantage of the Pav 

account of its being an essential component of ment of Bonus Act, 1965, to avoid paying bonus 

workers exprectations. After each such adjust- to workers merely because the Act is not appli 

ment, fresh clairns for bonus would arise. We cable to his unit. Such establishments should 

are, therefore, of the view that the system of continue paying bonus on the principles or 

annual^ bonus has come^ to stay and may con- which the Act has been framed. Governmeni 

tinue in future. This view is supported should consider the feasibility of making a 

by the evidence before us. Employers’ suitable amendment to the Act in respect ol 

organisations have not seriously debated the such establishments. 

‘Supreme Court (1966) II LLJ Page 546. 


CHAPTER 18 


RATIONALISATION AND AUTOMATION 


The country today presents a picture of an 
economy operating at various levels of techno¬ 
logy. This phenomenon is not unknown in 
other countries, but the range in India is per¬ 
haps wider than elsewhere. Jet planes operate 
in Indian skies with the same ease with which 
bullock carts ply in the countryside. The atom 
is exploited to provide energy in the same way 
as traditional fuels are used in rural 
households or even in rural industries. 
Electronic computers have in recent years faci¬ 
litated work in some offices; but over a large 
area of production and distribution, manual 
labour reigns supreme. While the demand 
for the setting up of automatic machines in 
different industries is on the increase, indivi¬ 
dual artisans with their crude tools evoke suffi¬ 
cient sympathy and support from the commu¬ 
nity. Railway wagons are emptied at pre¬ 
determined places in a factory and material 
handled by conveyor belts to their appropriate 
destination while in old modes of transport 
physical labour still provides the main draft 
power. Such instances can be multiplied. It 
may not be possible to allocate shares to diffe¬ 
rent levels of technology in the total production 
effort. But whatever their respective shares, 
production goes on with (i) hand tools, (ii) ma¬ 
chines and power tools, (iii) rationalised plants 
and even with, (iv) automation and electronic 
devices, perhaps in that order of importance. 
In terms of the attitudes of users, it would be 
safe to say that though resistance on the part 
of workers is noticed in an establishment to a 
more efficient way of production in replace¬ 
ment of the current method, the setting up of 
a new unit at a higher level of efficiency is 
never opposed. In a way, therefore, the diffe¬ 
rences between labour and management on 
various issues in this area of our enquiry are 
more on the rate of obsolescence than on the 
need for efficient modes of production. We 
consider it unnecessary to deal with (i) and 
(ii) above. It is the other two which have 
raised controversies from time to time and 
which require a discussion. 

The Concept 

18.1 Rationalisation, in its early connotation, 
meant rational use of inputs in a plant and 
rational distribution of its output, to meet cur¬ 
rent market demands and simultaneously to 


bring about a reduction in costs. More recen 
ly, it has acquired a wider meaning in indu 
trial and commercial management and include 
determination of mannig patterns in industr 
In its more complete form, rationalisation in 
plies a basic change in the structure and cor 
trol of industrial activity, with the word ‘indui 
try’ used in its generic sense. Elimination c 
wastage and promotion of efficiency by mean 
of a co-ordinated, well-integrated and all roum 
view of industry will fall within the purviet 
of rationalisation. In its application, it is 
process which brings together the advantage 
of planned production, pooling of research am 
scientific and technical know-how, centralism 
regulation of finance, modernisation of produt 
tive processes and sales, and optimum utilisa 
tion of manpower. It is thus closely akin to ; 
broad-based productivity drive through ever 
available technique. 

18.2 Automation is the continuation of thi 
process of mechanisation of production initial 
ed by the industrial revolution. The tern 
“automation” can be applied only to an in 
dustrial process which provides data from it 
own operation and feeds them back to its owj 
controls which fully govern the production pro 
cess. It is something which replaces direc 
manpower for mental or manual work or fo 
both by self-regulating machines. The logi. 
underlying this concept is that human worl 
makes two fundamental contributions to th( 
process of production; (i) supply of physica 
energy, and (ii) supply and processing of infor 
mation. Either of these functions or botl 
could be taken over by machines with the heir 
of the current level of technolog)'. 

18.3 Though rationalisation and automatior 
could be regarded as two separate concepts, th< 
effect they have on employment and labour ii 
similar though not of the same magnitude. Ir 
a sense, automation could be considered a pan 
of the wider concept of rationalisation. It ii 
possible to conceive of rationalisation takinf 
place in an establishment without any signi 
ficant resort to automation and capital inten 
sive devices, but automation will necessarily be 
the higher reach of rationalisation. Both will 
depend upon the nature of technological deve 
lopment and the considerations which are con 
sciously brought to bear upon practical policy 


34—IMS/NGL/69 
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in the matter of choice of techniques. Techno¬ 
logical change is a historical inevitability and 
automation is the ultimate stage which Aristo¬ 
tle dreamt of when he said in his Politics : 
“There is only one condition in which we can 
imagine managers not needing subordinates 
and masters not needing slaves. This condition 
would be such that each instrument could do 
its own work at the word of command or by 
intelligent anticipation.”* 

18.4 In its present connotation, automation 
involves the application of automatic control 
mechanisms with an element of self-regulation. 
In the process, the mechanism gets integrated 
with computers, mechanical brains and the like 
to assess with remarkable speed and accuracy 
market forces of supply and demand and ad¬ 
justment to price mechanism, as well as the 
efficient running of an undertaking which will 
include inventory control and production or 
quality control. While automation cannot be 
equated with every technological change in cur¬ 
rent parlance, it could be treated as an aspect 
of technology which covers electronic compu¬ 
ters, transfer devices and the like. What dis¬ 
tinguishes automation from other kinds of 
technological change is that it permits the link¬ 
ing of many processes, either in the plant or 
office or both, into a continuous system. Auto¬ 
mation would thus be imposing entirely new 
requin ments and adjustments on different sec¬ 
tors of the economy. 

18.5 Labour saving and product standardisa¬ 
tion are the results of automation. Together, 
they ensure simplicity and convenience of ad¬ 
ministration and precision in results. Techno¬ 
logical advance has been such that the quality 
and standard of the results obtained through 
automation are superior to those achieved by 
human labour. Automatic self-correction pre¬ 
vents wastage of materials pending discovery 
and correction of faults. With automation 
there is greater safety for the operator too. 
Risk to life or limb is minimised owing to the 
systems of machine control and elimination of 
dangerous tasks. In offices, it ensures efficient 
record maintenance and provides a tool for va¬ 
rious forms of management control. There is 
also immense saving on storage of information. 
In a certain range of highly sophisticated and 
technical processes of production, automation is 
becoming compulsory m the sense that the tasks 
to be performed will not be performed and 
the results to be obtained will not accrue un¬ 
less the machine is pressed into service. This 
would apply specifically to highly sophisticated 


and technical processes of production. Ra 
tionalisation and automation have made defi 
nite strides in developed countries and it i 
claimed that they have an important role ti 
play in the developing economies. They an 
expected to stimulate agricultural, industria 
and other development, because mass productioi 
will create more demand for raw materials an< 
components, and in the process will help gene 
rate employment in the long run. Goods am 
services will be produced at lower unit cost 
promoting greater consumption and improve* 
levels of living. 

Economic Effects 

18.6 Automation through technological pre 
gress derives impetus not from the profit me 
tive alone, but equally from the complexity c 
the production process, the necessity to sav 
time and competition. The emergence of nei 
nations, the widening of their economic hor 
zons, growth of new trading areas and the d< 
sire on the part of each nation to reach thes 
areas in good time, have intensified world con 
petition and trade rivalry among nations wit! 
in the framework of international understanc 
ing. Forces of competition operate within 
nation also. In many cases, automation ha 
its origin in union action, e.g., when union 
exercise wage pressures or resort to direct actio 
or generally when management rights are cha 
lenged to the point where management feels i 
would rather get work out of machines tha 
out of men. Automation might also be skil 
induced, where recruitment and personnel pre 
blems related to particular skill levels withi 
the work force raise costly production issues. 

18.7 The general assumption that automatio 
would lower prices and raise wages is a ver 
facile simplification of a very complex phen* 
menon. The extent to which this will be don 
may depend on how the gains in the procei 
are shared. But sharing of these gains is nc 
a simple proposition and the transfer problei 
that It involves has seldom a direct solutioi 
If all the gains of automation in a plant c 
industry were to be passed on to the worker 
inter-plant and inter-industry wage differei 
tials would become extremely wide, while ou 
put prices would remain unaffected. The sam 
would be true in respect of returns to capiti 
if all gains were to be retained by the ente 
prise. Transfer of the entire gain to const 
mers would force the non-automated firms in a 


'Paper prepared by the Ministry of Labour & Employment for the 28th Session of the Standing Labour Committee he 
at New Delhi on 18th July, 1968. 
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industry out of market and still leave the mar¬ 
ket as a whole in a state of imbalance. The 
solution may, therefore, lie only in a balanced 
sharing of gains between workers, managements 
and consumers, an aspect discused in the last 
section of this chapter. This, however, still 
leaves unresolved the problem of balance in 
the factor goods and products markets that 
automation tends to disturb. From the view¬ 
point of the economy as a whole, it is not 
less important than the difficulties encountered 
in transfer of gains. We discuss in the follow 
ing paragraphs the factor market problem that 
automation creates. 

Problem of Capital 

18.8 Automation represents not only a higher 
technology but also highly capital intensive 
techniques that are built in its sophisticated 
machinery which has to be imported in the 
initial stages or at least so long as such machines 
are not domestically produced. This implies an 
increase in capital requirements for any given 
level of output, and that too, mainly in foreign 
capital. In a phase of capital shortage and 
foreign exchange scarcity this is not easy to meet 
and hence any programme of automation has to 
be limited by this constraint. The important 
question is not of the private rate of return on 
capital required for automation, but of its so¬ 
cial productivity, viz., whether the use of the 
same resources will not bring a higher return 
elsewhere in the economy. A similar considera¬ 
tion obtains when automation has to be intro¬ 
duced in an existing plant. The rate of obso¬ 
lescence of the plant is not an internal problem 
of the firm only. It is linked with the overall 
rate at which, at any given time, an economy 
can afford to replace the existing capital goods 
by new ones. This rate if governed by the equi¬ 
librium conditions of the capital goods market 
as well as by those of the labour market, since, 
when new machinery is introduced it not only 
replaces existing machines but also replaces 
labour as well. Moreover, requirements of fore¬ 
ign capital for automation are not simply costs 
incurred once and for all at the time of installa¬ 
tion. In adition, maintenance components have 
to be imported year after year and their costs 
are substantial. Further, obsolescence here is 
very high, since the technology of automation is 
fast changing. Finally, maintenance and run¬ 
ning of automated plants may require, at least 
in the initial stages, employment of foreign 
technicians and engineers whose emoluments re¬ 
present another strain on foreign exchange re¬ 
sources. All these repercussions on capital re¬ 
sources and on the labour market cannot enter 
the cost and benefit calculation of an individual 


firm. But these have their own impact on th 
growth of the economy and on employmen 
Automation, therefore, has to be socially guide 
so that the country’s resources are properly alh 
cated and disequilibrium in its factor-goods mai 
kets is not aggravated. 

Effect on Labour 

18.9 Problems posed by automation fall int 
two main areas: economic and social. Aspeci 
of a change-over to automation such as n 
dundancy, occupational adjustment, allocatio 
of gains, transfer and retraining problem, ir 
vestments required and effects on managemer 
policies, come under the first category. The sc 
cial and psychological factors which are les 
easily measurable, but which are intensely hi 
man, including worker and union reactior 
and attitudes and problems of group relatior 
ship and job satisfaction, as also of utilisatio 
of leisure, fall in the latter category. The ir 
troduction of automation would be particular! 
advantageous where production of standardise 
goods or accounting services is aimed at, an 
where the relative shortage of labour and hig 
rate of capital accumulation dispel the fear c 
unemployment on the one hand and encourag 
capital intensive techniques leading to absorj 
tion of labour at higher levels of productivit 
on the other. 

18.10 Impact on employment is the most iir 
portant short-term economic aspect of automi 
tion. As is obvious, some old industries di 
out; new ones spring up. But the employees o 
the new and the old industries are not neces 
sarily inter-changeable. In the short rur 
automation causes technological as well as nor 
technological unemployment—the first becaus 
old techniques are not required and the secon( 
because new automatic plants incorporate la 
bour-saving techniques. Employment for an 
given level of output declines with automation 
If the general rate of growth of the econom 
is high and the level of output is increasin] 
while arrangements for retraining are pre 
planned, redeployment of the unemployed wil 
be possible though locational adjustments wil 
still be necessary. 

18.11 While the substitution of humai 
labour by capital through rationalisation ant 
automation constitutes a distinct advantage ii 
a situation of labour shortage, developing coun 
tries with surplus labour find it di&ult to re 
sort to these processes because of fears of un 
employment and diplacement of labour 
Levels of skill and education of a large majo 
rity of workers in these countries are als< 
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not upto the standard required for a change¬ 
over. Given the impediments to capital for¬ 
mation and economic development, the dis¬ 
placement of labour already employed adds to 
the economic and social problems which the 
country has to face. With surplus labour on 
the one hand and dearth of capital resources 
on the other, indiscriminate resort to automa¬ 
tion holds the threat of bringing about a lop¬ 
sided growth, the social consequences of which 
will indeed be disturbing. 

18.12 A more sensitive mind perceives in 
automation a ‘de-humanising’ effect on the 
working class. The existence of this effect can¬ 
not be denied even in the case of mechanisa¬ 
tion. Every society has grown to live with me¬ 
chanisation and in the bargain improved its 
level of living. There has been a marked sub¬ 
stitution of human labour by machines in re¬ 
cent years and this is true of every country 
with an industrial civilisation. The supply 
and processing of information has now become 
a practical and economic proposition over a 
wide range of tasks in the production processes. 
With the advent of the computer which is a 
general-purpose information-processing device, 
the informational inputs of productive processes 
can yield outputs in the ibrm of answers to 
a number of complicated issues which the hu¬ 
man mind has not been able to tackle. 

18.13 Another aspect of rationalisation and 
automation is the distressing displacement of 
such labour as is not adaptable to training in 
other vocations useful to the society. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that as a result of rationalisa¬ 
tion or automation, persons displaced will be 
those who are in the age group 35 and over, 
but well below the retirement age. Increased 
family responsibilities, as also psychological re¬ 
sistance to change, operate as inhibiting factors 
for these persons in sparing time and resources 
for undergoing new training. To expect them 
to acquire skills for runnig automated ma¬ 
chines or learn new skills for a change of job 
will perhaps be somewhat harsh. To a younger 
employee, it may be an advantage, because 
basically he is better qualified at the time of 
entry to industrial life; and because of his 
youth, vivacity and air of non-chalance, he 
can either adapt himself to the change or seek 
his future elsewhere. For him also, the tem- 

E orary advantage has its gloomy counterpart, 
ecause in due course he will reach the stage 
of life when the shadow of non-adaptability 
will fall upon him. 

Policy Considerations 

18.14 General Aspects: In several countries. 


rationalisation has come in as a higher sta 
in the process of mechanisation. This appli 
to our country also, though with the qualifii 
tion that rationalisation which reduces e: 
ployment has been resisted. Indian labo 
never took kindly to rationalisation even in 
limited sense and yet it cannot be said th 
labour has remained static in its approac 
What labour has opposed all along and w 
continue to oppose is mere “rationalisation 
labour’’, since this has a cynical implicatf 
that it is labour alone which needs to 
rationalised. Unions have, therefore, be 
advocating that rationalisation should first ta 
place on the organisational and manager: 
sides rather than on the labour side. Conci 
rently with this development in thinking ^ 
the issue of rationalisation, a realisation h 
also been growing that to keep pace with de' 
lopments elsewhere, Indian industries have 
introduce an adequate degree of rationalisatic 
The Working Party for the Cotton Textile 1 
dustry (1951), for instance, strongly recommer 
ed rationalisation on the ground that for < 
pansion and retention of the export marki 
and for improving prospects at home too, 
tionalisation was a 'sine qua non’. Simil 
views are found in many ad hoc reports de 
ing specifically with the problems of indusl 
or of labour engaged in it. The Tariff Co: 
mission in discussing the price level at whi 
an individual industry should get protect! 
draws attention to this aspect. The worke 
attitude to rationalisation, while framing pc 
cies, is very much conditioned by the stage a 
manner of its introduction. Difficulties ar 
when labour used to a certain rhythm of wc 
over a period is required to change this rhytl 
for an advantage which may be tangible b 
inadequate. Even so, one avoidable aspect 
introducing such changes is the unilateral m: 
ner in which rationalisation/automation is 
iroduced. Over the last twenty years, th< 
have been numerous instances where as a 
suit of a fruitful dialogue between represen 
lives of employers and workers, significt 
strides have been taken towards more efficic 
work. 

18.15 Plan Policies: In the context of t 
special conditions prevailing in our count 
Government has aclopted a cautious approa 
in matters of rationalisation and automatic 
As indicated in the First Plan, the basic e 
ments of Government policy in this regard ha 
been (i) technical examination of work-loa 
(ii) stress on natural separation, (iii) libe: 
separation allowance to those who opt for 
(iv) provision of alternative employment to p 
sons affected, (v) re-training arrangements, a 
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(vi) sharing of gains. The Second Plan re¬ 
emphasised the principles laid down in the 
First and recommended that the attention of 
industrial tribunals might be drawn to the need 
for giving due weight to agreed arrangements 
in framing their awards. In case due notice 
was not taken of the principles evolved by the 
parties, the question of embodying them in a 
statute was to be considered. The comprehen¬ 
sive approach to productivity, inclusive of ra¬ 
tionalisation, was referred to in positive terms 
in the Third Plan. The relevant extract from 
the ^ bird Plan which has a bearing on the 
issues is reproduced below: 

For the workers no real advance in their 
standard of living is possible without a steady 
increase in productivity, because any increase 
in wages generally, beyond certain narrow 
limits, would otherwise be nullified by a rise 
in prices. Workers have, therefore, to in¬ 
sist on and not resist the progress of rationa¬ 
lisation in their own interest and in the 
larger interest of the country.”* 

18.16 Tripartite Decisions: Rationalisation 
figured at the discusisons in tripartite confe¬ 
rences more than once. The ‘Model Agree¬ 
ment to Guide Employers in regard to Rationa¬ 
lisation’ was adopted at the I5th Indian La¬ 
bour Conference (1957). The agreement laid 
down among other things— 

“(i) there should be no retrenchment or loss 
of earnings of the existing employees, 
i.e.j the full complement required for the 
operations before rationalisation should 
be maintained except for cases of natural 
separation or wastage. Workers could, 
however, be provided with suitable alter¬ 
native jobs in the same establishment or 
under the same employer, subject to 
agreement between the employer and his 
workers; 

(ii) there should be an equitable sharing of 
benefits of rationalisation as between 
the community, the employer and the 
worker; and 

(iii) there should be a proper assessment of 
work-load made by an expert or experts 
mutually agreed upon and also suitable 
improvement in the working condi¬ 
tions.”2 

This agieement also provided for prior consul¬ 
tation with the unions before the installation 


of rationalised equipment. The Indian La 
hour Conference (July 1966) reaffirmed thi 
principles contained in this agreement. 

18.17 Automation came in for pointed dis 
cussion in the Standing Labour Committe< 
(May, 1967). While no specific conclusion wa 
reached, the general feeling seemed to be tha 
automation for “production work” should con 
tinue to be regulated by the Model Agrecmen 
referred to above. Opinion was divided oi 
automation of “table work”. On the recom 
mendations of the Indian Labour Conferenc( 
(April, 1968) which discussed the issue again 
the Standing Labour Committee (July, 1968 
in its special session, debated the issue onc< 
more at full length. The workers’ representa 
lives stated that since the country hacl a larg< 
volume of unemployment and was short o: 
technological and capital resources, the genera 
orientation of policy should be against auto 
niatiqn. They agreed that exceptions could b< 
permited in special circumstances, where then 
was compulsion for introducing automation 
Employers, on the other hand, stated that the 
very size and complexity of operations of some 
concerns made automation a necesisty in the 
interest of efficient functioning. They observ 
ed that the problem of local redundancy creat 
ed by the introduction of such automatic pro 
cesses could be dealt with under the proceefure 
evolved at the 15th Session of the Indian La 
hour Conference for dealing with similar pro 
blems resulting from rationalisation. A view 
was also canvassed that a tripartite committee 
should be constituted by the Central Govern 
ment for laying down policy guidelines in res 
pect of introduction of automation. It should 
undertake a periodic review of the general 
effects of automation and study how the policy 
guidelines were working in practice. In the 
absence of an agreement, the Government as 
sured that the views expressed in the tripar¬ 
tite would be taken into account in reaching 
decision on the subject. Generally, Govern 
ment s approach has been to consider each case 
on Its merit without committing itself to total 
acceptance or total rejection of automation in 
principle. A Committee has since been ap¬ 
pointed by the Central Government to recom¬ 
mend safeguards for avoiding or minimising 
any harmful social effects on the introduction ol 
automation. 

Progress in Rationalisation 

18.18 Against this background of policy wc 
propose to review the progress in rationalisation 


*The Third Five Year Plan, p. 262. 
“Tripartitie Conclusions (1942-1967), p. 45. 
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in three industries viz., cotton-textiles, jute and 
coal. These together account for a fair pro¬ 
portion of the labour employed in organised 
manufacturing and mining activities. While 
each industry has its problems the arrangements 
devised in these industries for introduction of 
rationalisation seem to have the common 
feature that the pace of rationalisation 
has been so regulated as largely to minimise 
the adverse effects on labour. We do not sug¬ 
gest that the operation of the process over the 
last fifteen years has satisfied either the em¬ 
ployers or unions, but both seem to have agreed 
to live with the rationalisation thus introduced. 

(i) Cotton Textiles.—A major difference of 
opinion about rationalisation of certain pro¬ 
cesses in textile units came up in the Kanpur 
textile industry which resulted in a prolonged 
strike leading to a high level inquiry and then 
arbitration by the Chief Minister of the State. 
In other centres, it had a less disturbed history 
for the industry as a whole. Apart from ra¬ 
tionalisation of different processes in the in¬ 
dustry, an important aspect of it which requir¬ 
ed special discussion was the installation of 
automatic looms. A phased programme was 
drawn up for the purpose on the basis of an 
agreement reached in December 1958 between 
employers and workers with the help of Gov¬ 
ernment. Employers’ representatives have 
stated during the course of evidence that the 
progress of rationalisation has been slow in 
so far as this industry is concerned. This may 
be due to the attitude of unions, but more im¬ 
portant has been the inability of the industry 
to find adequate resources.^ In the midst of 
this general picture, rationalisation on an 
agreed basis has made fair progress at several 
centres. We do not express any view as to 
whether timely action for replacing obsolete 
machinery was possible, nor do we want to 
speculate as to how it could have affected the 
fortunes of the industry. We note, however, 
that there has been a shift in the attitudes of 
parties and a progressive introduction of more 
rationalised processes has begun. 

(ii) Jute.—In the case of the jute industry, 
the need for modernisation was stressed for seve¬ 
ral years in view of the competition which its 
products had to face in the export market and 
our dependence on a foreign country for raw 
material in the early years of Independence. 
On present information, while on the spind- 


leage side the industry has been modernise 
modernisation of weaving has not progress^ 
adequately.^ Because of an indifferent raw m 
terial situation, the rnills had to resort to se: 
ing of looms on various occasions in the la 
twenty years and this also has been an impec 
ment to progress. The special position whii 
the industry enjoys as an important earner 
foreign exchange has made this slow progre 
in rationalisation a matter for concern. 

(iii) Coal.—The coal industry is operating 
two different levels of technology. We ha 
on the one hand some large mines where 
switch-over has taken place to more rationalis( 
processes, side by side with small mines whe 
old methods still hold the field. There is al 
the necessity in many mines to work on seat 
at difficult depths and this has meant gradu 
mechanisation. This later aspect involves n 
only rationalised work, but has a bearing ( 
mitigating the hazards faced by the coal mine 
With the operation of the National Coal De’( 
lopment Corporation, mechanisation at a let 
of technology consistent with Indian conditio 
has started. A satisfactory feature of it is t 
arrangements made for training workers befo 
they are required to take on regular empk 
ment. 

Progress in Automation 

18.19 Automatic or semi-automatic mad 
nery has been introduced in some pharmact 
tical establishments, petroleum refineries, cl 
mical plants and steel processing plants. Ni 
industries in general are also adopting mode 
technology. No significant progress in rega 
to what may be termed automated desk wo 
is yet discernible. Some large firms are 
doubt using computers for sales and pay-n 
accounting, inventory control, invoicing, el 
but this does not in the overall constitute a 
sizeable magnitude. Even this very limit 
degree of automation in “table work” has be 
exercising the minds of almost every section 
the working class. Computers have been 
stalled in five zones of the Indian Railw; 
and are expected to be installed in two me 
and also in the office of the Railway Boai 
The Chittaranjan Locomotive Works, the E 
sel Locomotive Works, Varanasi and the In 
gral Coach Factory at Perambur are equipp 
with one computer each. The installation 
these computers has not resulted in retren 
ment of staff nor is it expected to affect futi 


*The need for modernisation of the cotton-textile industry has been emphasised by both the employers (The Indian Cot 
Mills’ Federation) and workers (Indian National Textile Workers’ Federation). There is a general feeling that prog 
towards modernisation is hindered essentially because of the paucity of resources. Similar views have also been expres 
by the Study Group on Cotton Textile Industry. 

*This view is supported by the Study Group on Jute Industry. 
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employment adversely. The Railway Board 
has given the assurance that not only will the 
employment prospects be safeguarded but pro¬ 
motions also will not be in jeopardy. 

18.20 A major controversy over the computer 
has been going on over the last three years in 
respect of its introduction by the Lite Insu¬ 
rance Corporation of India (LIC) in its Cal¬ 
cutta Office. It has already been introduced in 
its Bombay Office. The net reduction in the 
number of jobs on account of these computers, 
according to the LIC management, would be 
nominal and that too would be spread over a 
period of three years, but even this staff would 
be absorbed elsewhere in its offices. The LIC 
expects that while the reduction in new intake 
on account of installation of computers will 
only be marginal, the computers will contri¬ 
bute to a more efficient operation which would 
eventually accelerate the growth of their busi¬ 
ness and consequently of employment in their 
offices. The All India Insurance Employees’ As¬ 
sociation has contended that employment 
potential would decline on account of compu¬ 
terisation as at a higher level of business more 
workete would be required without it than 
with it. In the Oil Companies, the dispute 
over the manning pattern consequent on the 
installation of labour-saving equipment has 
had an even longer history. The issue has 
been examined by a Commission. But in the 
meanwhile, several individual cases have been 
amicably settled between management and the 
unions. The Reserve Bank of India and the 
State Bank of India also have a computer each. 
The installation of computers by them, it is 
stated, has been necessitated by the increasing 
volume of transactions, and replacement of out¬ 
moded machines. It has not resulted in any 
retrenchment nor has it aroused undue aver¬ 
sion among trade unions. A conclusion which 
follows is that labour’s approach to introduc¬ 
tion of automation or labour-saving devices is 
conditioned by the manner and circumstances 
in which it is introduced rather than by what 
is introduced or adopted. 


Evidence Analysed 

18.21 State Governments are generally of the 
view that rationalisation has a definite role in 
improving productivity and have observed that 
the recommendations of the 15th Indian La¬ 
bour Conference have provided a useful frame¬ 
work for introducing rationalisation. An ex¬ 
pert examination of the rationalisation propo¬ 
sals before their adoption has also been sug¬ 
gested. State Governments, while generally re¬ 


cognising that the existing conditions in tl 
country are not propitious for introducir 
automation in any large measure, have adv 
cated a selective approach. Automation h; 
been generally favoured for industries whk 
have to cater to foreign markets, but aut 
mated desk work is not considered desirabl 
They apprehend that labour-management rel 
tions are likely to be affected adversely becau! 
of the fears of retrenchment in the event tl 
automated devices are pressed into servio 
They suggest the setting up of a special m: 
chinery to study the issues connected with aut( 
mation. The views expressed by public se< 
tor undertakings are similar and so is th 
remedy. 

18.22 Employers’ organisations have favoure 
rationalisation and automation. Some of ther 
are satisfied with the recommendations of th 
15th ILC., but others feel that it has helpe( 
only to a limited extent. A view has also beei 
expressed that though efforts should be made ti 
absorb retrenched workers in other units, a bai 
on effecting retrenchment in the process o 
rationalisation and modernisation will prove ai 
impediment to progress. Employers have urget 
that automation technology brings lasting bene 
fits to the community as a whole. It does awa' 
with heavy physical labour and monotonou 
manual tasks. In the long run, it creates mon 
job opportunities and safe working conditions 
They do not minimise the importance of prio: 
consultation with unions so long as the latte) 
are prepared to accept an impartial technica 
assessment. 


18.23 Workers’ organisations are of the viev 
that rationalisation should be introduced b] 
mutual agreement and the employment of sur 
plus hands should be regulated according to the 
recommendations of the 15th ILC which have 
worked satisfactorily. They argue that labour 
should be associated in assessing work loads, 
One workers’ organisation feels that all schemes 
of rationalisation should be banned till they 
have been cleared by a tripartite committee. To 
some workers’ organisations, automation is a 
‘painful luxury for the country’ at present when 
we have large surplus manpower. A selective 
approach to automation finds favour with seve¬ 
ral unions. Many have favoured the setting up 
of a special machinery for studying the problems 
of automation. 

Recommendations 

18.24 The arguments for and against automa¬ 
tion are the same as in the case of introduction 
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of any rationalisation scheme; it has been so the 
world over irrespective of when and where 
changes have been sought to be introduced. In 
spite of such attitudes over the last fifty years, 
the amount of machinery used per employed 
person has been growing and so is the output 
per person. Use of machinery, when labour 
started becoming relatively expensive, has also 
been common. As the economy attains fuller 
employment, mechanisation and modernisation 
of an increasing proportion of production 
processes is inevitable. The goal of self- 
reliance in the context of the rising volume 
of foreign trade implies a highly internationally 
competitive economy. This is attainable only 
when our production processes are technologi¬ 
cally as advanced as anywhere else. Labour, too, 
cannot enjoy an internationally comparable 
standard of living and wages unless its producti¬ 
vity is raised to a corresponding level. This 
being a function of technology, the economy and 
labour have to be ever geared to continuous 
technological advances. 

18.25 However, in the application of advan¬ 
ced techniques of production, adequate care will 
have to be taken to see that the traditional 
labour-intensive sector which provides employ¬ 
ment to a large labour force continues to exist, 
and in fact thrives, side by side with the deve¬ 
lopment of the modern large-scale capital-inten¬ 
sive sector. This dualism will have to continue 
for quite some time to come even, if it means 
subsidising the traditional labour-intensive in¬ 
dustries. We are of the view that if this 
approach is followed, the effect of selective in¬ 
troduction of labour-saving techniques on total 
employment is not likely to be as harmful as is 
usually apprenhended provided the rate of 
growth is sufficient to absorb the surplus labour. 
In saying this, we do recognise the hardships 
which unemployment may cause to individual 
workers affected by the introduction of new 
techniques. Their problem has to be tackled 
on a human plane rather than mixed up with 
that of the economic choice of technology. We 
are, therefore, of the opinion that while auto¬ 
mation has to be highly selective at the current 
stage of our development and for long to be 
socially guided, relief to individual workers dis¬ 
placed in its course must be guaranteed. Any 
Lheme for automation should satisfy the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(i) It accommodates all labour that may be 
rendered surplus; 

(ii) It results in higher productivity and effi¬ 
ciency; 


(iii) It improves the level of earnings of th 
workers by ensuring them an equitabl 
share in the gains due to automation 
and 

(iv) It leads to reduction in costs and benefii 
the community. 

18.26 Modern developments may sometim( 
need computer aid for understanding compl 
cated problems and devising solutions for then 
A computerised system makes precise inform; 
tion available on time, and conveys back th 
instructions in time. Thus it improves manag 
ment efficiency and supplies information speedi. 
All these lead to better planning and will has 
a stabilising effect on the volume of emplo 
ment. It could also become the basis of furthi 
expansion, because it releases the energies i 
the employer for enlarging his enterprise whit 
in turn will generate more employment. Hos 
ever, we must be cautious in extending the u 
of computers particularly in areas where a laq 
number of employed persons are likely to 1 
thrown out. All that we recommend is th 
selective computerisation may be adopted. T1 
aim of policy should be to ensure that whi 
the economy as a whole gradually moves on 
higher levels of technology, employment in tl 
aggregate also shows a marked rise. 

18.27 Thinking in terms of the future, a sta 
may come when replacement of present mad 
nery may not be possible at all because of 
having become obsolete. The choice, therefoi 
will be between the country’s producing its ov 
machines of the obsolete type and becomi) 
handicapped in the foreign market or imprc 
ing per capita production through technolo 
of the advanced pattern. We consider th 
stress should be laid on manufacturing mac. 
nery of the improved type. Automated procesi 
which depend upon indigenous equipme 
would be preferable to those which requ 
foreign equipment. 

18.28 All things considered, catching up w: 
the level of automation and technology alrea 
reached in industrially advanced countries is i 
feasible and desirable under the present con 
tions in all or even in most of the producti 
processes of the country. But a phased introd 
tion of more advanced technological and l^bo 
saying techniques and devices has to be initiat 
guaranteeing simultaneously that employmi 
opportunities do not suffer. The phasing 1 
to be gradual so long as the economy does i 
enter an expansionary phase in which the r 
of growth will be adequate to absorb the labc 
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force. Such an approach does not totally pre¬ 
clude automation and rationalisation in the im¬ 
mediate present. Rather it emphasises the prin¬ 
ciples of selectivity and gradualness with pri¬ 
mary emphasis for the time being on securing 
of efficiency and higher productivity by organi¬ 
sational rather than mechanical devices. The 
use of highly advanced technology and a high 
degree of rationalisation and automation, where¬ 
ver necessary on technical grounds, is indeed 
well within this approach. The process of auto¬ 
mation and rationalisation should be introduced 
in consultation with the workers’ representatives 
and carried out in suitable stages. It should, 
however, be ensured that the country’s techno¬ 
logical advance is not impaired. 

Sharing Gains of Productivity 

18.29 Apart from providing employment to 
labour displaced by the introduction of ratio¬ 
nalisation and automation, the other important 
issue which has been exercising the minds of 
all concerned is sharing the gains of producti¬ 
vity. The main difficulty in this regard is the 
measuring of contribution made by differ- 
rent factors of production in raising producti¬ 
vity. We do not propose to deal with the 
technical problem of measurement of producti¬ 
vity. The discussion in the following paragraphs 
is on the basis of an assumption that the gains 
can be measured and the contributions made 
by different factors to these gains can be isolated. 
Though in individual units some workable 
arrangements have emerged, no national, indus¬ 
trial or regional formula has commended itself 
for acceptance. 

18.30 Different formulae have been suggested 
by expert bodies for sharing the gains of pro¬ 
ductivity. These formulae have been developed 
on the assumption that productivity increases 
are not possible unless each factor is motivated 
to contribute its best not only to the industrial 
unit to which it belongs but also to the econo¬ 
mic well-being of the society at large. In the 
process, attempts were made to find a scientific 
way of distributing the gains of productivity in 
a fair and equitable manner. One school of 
thought is that the sharing of gains should be 
left to mutual negotiations between the workers 
and the employer. The apprehension in this 
suggestion is that the larger interests of the 
community may be ignored because both the 
workers and the employer will like to have the 
maximum portion of the cake for themselves 
and the community will be forgotton in their 


negotiations. A well-accepted principle is tht 
the fruits of productivity increases should b 
distributed among all the three groups. Labor 
should get its share in the form of increaK 
remuneration, the community by way of prit 
reduction and/or improvement in quality, an 
the employer through increased returns on ii 
vestment. Due consideration has also to be give 
to the needs of development. While this prii 
ciple is unexceptionable, the working out of i 
details has become an area of controversy. 

18.31 There is no single widely acceptab 
formula for sharing gains in a fair and equitab 
manner. Each situation will call for a solutic 
best suited for the purpose. A tripartite coi 
mittee set up by the National Productivi 
Council laid down the following broad guid 
lines for sharing the gains of productivity. 

“(i) It must not compromise the prospects 
continued economic growth; 

(ii) it must not merely be a plan of co-sh: 
ing between management and labour, b 
also among consumers and society 
large in the form of government: 

(iii) it should, as far as possible, be impersor 
in its operation; and 

(iv) it should be publicized, preferably 
printed form, prior to its implemen 
tion in a manner which should be sim| 
but at the same time anticipatory of t 
difficulties likely to arise”i 

A greater share may be given to workers 
the industries where wages are substantia 
below a “living wage”. However, unanim 
could not be reached in evolving a formula 1 
sharing the gains in productivity on the basis 
these principles. One view was that the folk 
ing formula^ may be adopted. 

Percentage share 
gains of productiv 


(i) Productivity bonus to labour 30 to 4 

(ii) Capital reinvestment for development 20 to 3 

(iii) Dividends on capital 20 

(iv) Reduction in prices to consumers 20 


The Other view was that the following distri 
tion may be adopted. 

“Where the wages are below the need-ba 
minimum wage, the worker’s share should 


1. Report of the N.P.G. Committee on Sharing the Gains of Productivity, page 4. 

2. Ibid, p. 40. 

35—1 MS/NGL/69 
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between 65 to 75 per cent. Where the wages 
are at a level between the need-based mini¬ 
mum and fair wage, the worker’s share should 
be from 55 to 65 per cent. Where the wages 
are between the fair wage and living wage 
the worker’s share should be between 45 to 
55 per cent. And, where the wages are above 
the living wage, the worker’s share should be 
between 40 to 45 per cent. 

The residue in each case has to be shared 
equally between the industry and the com¬ 
munity subject to the condition that in no 
situation should the share of the community 
exceed 20 per cent.” 

18.32 On the basis of this report, the National 
Productivity Council suggested the following 
shares: 

"After making a provision in the interest of 
the consumers which should not exceed 20 
per cent wherever this is necessary, out of the 
balance of the gains of productivity, labour 
will receive half in those industries where 
their wages clearly correspond to a fair or 
living wage except that (a) where the wages 
are at a level below either the fair wage or 
the need-based minimum wage, the share of 
labour will be larger to be decided by mutual 
agreement, and (b) where the industry has 
clearly built up a large free reserve, the share 
of labour will also be higher than the 50 per 
cent mentioned above. Of the share thus 
available for distribution after a provision for 
consumers and labour has been made a por¬ 
tion will be reserved for the development of 
the industry and the rest will be available for 
remunerating capital. 

Note: Where no provision b actually made for consumer 
the amount will be available for distrubution to 
labour and capital” 

18.33 The subject of sharing gains was also 
discussed by the Steering Group of the Reserve 
Bank of India set up in June 1964 to study the 
problems in the sphere of Wages, Income and 
Prices Policies. In recommending guideliness 
for an Incomes Policy the Steering Group out¬ 
lined the following principles”: 

(i) A five-year moving average of producti¬ 
vity change in the economy should be a 
guide for regulating change in money 
wages. 


(ii) Trend in productivity should be the oute 
limit for wage income adjustment. 

(iii) Increases in wages and money income 
in different sectors and industries shoul 
be regulated at a rate which takes accoun 
of the growth of productivity in the ecc 
nomy as a whole, but to some extent als 
of productivity in the sector or industr 
concerned. 

(iv) Productivity-linked wage schemes shouh 
in general be such as will enable a par 
of the benefit of rise in productivity t( 
accrue to the community in the form o 
lower prices of the products concerned. 

18.34 Every institution/person recognises th( 
claim of every group—employers, workers ant 
the community—for a share; on what to shan 
and how, there are understandable differences 
The State Governments have taken a somewha 
indifferent line. There is a consensus that wage 
above the basic minimum should be linked witl 
productivity, but the content of the basic mini 
mum assumed by different parties is not th< 
same. Thus, on the question of measurement oi 
productivity and its allocation among different 
factors of production, no clear-cut view emerges 
from the evidence. There is, however, stress or 
leaving it to mutual negotiations. The Stud) 
Group on Productivity and Incentives has sta 
ted that productivity is influenced by many fac¬ 
tors some of which are internal to a unit while 
others are external. Improvement in the social 
and economic circumstances of workers would 
lead to better productivity. A substantial share 
of gains from increasing productivity should 
therefore be provided to labour to ensure their 
active cooperation. Increase in productivity also 
requires a modern technological base and im¬ 
proved organisation of work. These depend on 
the initiative and foresight of the entrepreneur 
and a reasonable share has to be allocated to 
him. 

18.35 Sharing of productivity gains has two 
aspects: (i) sharing as production proceeds 
which is covered by incentives to produce and 
(ii) sharing of gains which result from the total 
operations. The latter again has two compo¬ 
nents—(a) sharing on the basis of gains in phy¬ 
sical output and (b) participation in the total 
proceeds which depend on market conditions. 
We have discussed already (i) and (ii)(b) in the 
Chapter on ‘Incentives and Bonus’. Our recom¬ 
mendations in regard to (ii)(a) are given below. 


‘Report of the N.P.G. Committee on Sharing the Gains of Productivity, pp. 40-41. 

•Report on a Framework for Incomes and Prices Policy—Reserve Bank of India, pp. 28-29. 
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18.36 A quantitative basis for sharing the gains 
of productivity is provided by the National Pro¬ 
ductivity Council formula (Paragraph 18.32). 
It is possible to argue about the percentages but 
these could be settled by mutual agreement. The 
principles appear to be essentially sound. In 
commending the formula, we would say that 
any suggestion for sharing will be debatable. It 


will be impossible in our situation to evolve £ 
scheme acceptable to all. The essence of wisdom 
in such matters is to approach the problem 
pragmatically and we feel that the element! 
required for such an approach are already 
woven into the formula recommended by th( 
N.P.C. 



CHAPTER 19 


MACHINERY FOR WAGE FIXATION/PROTECTION 


The machinery for wage fixation/protection 
is distinct from that dealing with wage disputes. 
The latter forms part of the general machinery 
for the maintenance of industrial harmony and 
has been discussed elsewhere. In this chapter 
we propose to analyse only the former and trace 
the evolution of the agencies specially created 
for wage fixation in sweated industries and in 
the organised sector, assess their functioning 
and, in the process, evolve recommendations for 
their improvement. We shall also attempt a 
review of the working of the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936, the legislation specially designed to 
protect the wages earned by workers. 

Wage Fixing Machinery in Sweated Industries 
Early History 

19.1 The concern felt by the International 
Labour Organisation for evolving an interna¬ 
tional instrument for minimum wage fixation 
resulted in the ILO Convention/Recommenda¬ 
tion on the subject in the year 1928. Examining 
the Convention in the Indian context, the Whit¬ 
ley Commission concluded that there was a need 
to create machinery for fixing minimum rates of 
wages in those trades in which wages were lowest 
and where there was no question of collective 
bargaining.1 The machinery it recommended 
was a wage board. It was conscious about inade¬ 
quacy of statistics and indicated that after col¬ 
lecting the necessary information, a decision 
would be possible on the composition and num¬ 
ber of minimum wage boards.^ 

19.2 The question of establishing a minimum 
wage fixing machinery came up again for con¬ 
sideration in 1937 when the popular Ministries 
came into power in many Provinces. Commit¬ 
tees were appointed in four of the Provinces’ 
for enquiring into the conditions of labour and 
they were required inter alia to examine the 
then existing levels of wages and living condi¬ 
tions of labour.* The Committee set up by the 
U.P. Government recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a Wage Fixation Board to function on 
the lines of the British Trade Boards for adjust¬ 


ment of wages from time to time. The Boa: 
could consist of representatives of workers ai 
employers together with a Chairman who cou 
be either one of them or an independent outsii 
authority, e.g., the Commissioner of Laboi 
Similar recommendations were made by tl 
Bihar and Bombay Committees. 

19.3 In reporting on the implementation 
the ILO Recommendation (1928), the Rei 
Committee, after recording the action taken 1 
the Government of Bihar, stated: “No actk 
has been taken in other Provinces, but some 
the Provincial Governments presume that tl 
action will be taken in this matter on all-Ind 
basis as a result of the report to be submits 
by the Labour Investigation Committee and tl 
recommendations to be made by the Social Sec 
rity Committee proposed to be appointed 1 
the Government of India.”’ 

19.4 The issue of statutory machinery for fix 
tion of minimum wages was also discussed : 
the sixth and eighth sessions of the Indit 
I.abour Conference. The Minimum Wages Ac 
1948 was the outcome. The Act provides th 
either of the following two methods can 1 
followed for fixation of minimum wages in tl 
employments included in the schedules to tl 
Act; — 

(i) By appointment of committees or su 
committees to hold enquiries and mal 
recommendations about the minimu 
wage rates that should be applicable 
particular employment(s) covered 1 
them; and 

(ii) By notifying the draft proposals in tl 
official gazette for comments, the parti 
may wish to make, and finalising the 
proposals in the light of such commeni 

We feel that the committee method gives mo: 
satisfaction to both the parties i.e., employe 
and workers who have the satisfaction of havii 
a part in deciding what to pay or what to accep 
To give such satisfaction is desirable. We recor 


*The Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (1929—31) p. 212. 

•The Report of Royal Commission on Labour (1929—31), p. 213. 

•The four Provinces which set up Committees were Bombay, Bihar, Central Provinces and United Provinces. 
•See also Para 16-6. 

•Labour Investigation Committee—Main Report, p. 434. 
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mend that the committee procedure should be 
increasingly followed for fixation of wages under 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. This view is 
also supported by the evidence before us. But 
the committee method has involved delays in 
giving relief to beneficiaries. To remedy such 
delays, we recommend that a time-limit of three 
months may be fixed for a committee to xecom- 
mend the statutory minimum wage. 

19.5 There should be a common permanent 
secretariat for the different committees and 
sub committees to expedite fixation and revision 
of minimum wages by prior collection and col¬ 
lation of relevant data. There should be a com¬ 
mon Chairman for committees set up for fixa¬ 
tion or revision of minimum wages in respect 
of allied scheduled employments to facilitate 
expeditious decision and better coordination. 

Machinery for Wage Fixation in the 
Organised Sector 

Plan Recommendations 

19.6 To evolve a scientific wage structure on 
an industry-wise basis, the First Plan considered 
it essential that the question of a fair wage for 
different operatives in an industry be adjudged 
by an impartial authority. It envisaged that 
permanent wage boards with a tripartite com¬ 
position should be set up in each State and at 
the Centre to deal comprehensively with all 
aspects of the question of wages, to initiate neces¬ 
sary enquiries, collect data, review the situation 
from time to time and take decisions regarding 
wage adjustments suo motu or on reference from 
parties or from the Government.* Apart from 
the statutory wage boards which were function¬ 
ing in Bombay State,^ even prior to the publi¬ 
cation of the Plan, it would appear that this 
recommendation of the Plan did not receive 
adequate attention. Wage demands continued 
to be settled through the normal industrial rela¬ 
tions machinery both at the Centre and in the 
States. The Second Plan also considered the 
wage board to be “a more acceptable machinery 
for settling wage disputes”, a machinery “which 
gives the parties themselves a more responsible 
role in reaching decisions.”’ This recommenda¬ 
tion was used in the Fifteenth Indian Labour 
Conference to get the principle of appointing 
industry-wise wage boards accepted. By the 
time the Third Plan was written, some wage 


boards had already come out with unanimou 
reports. Both employers and workers wantei 
to give a trial to getting the wage board award 
implemented voluntarily. It was on this basi 
that the Plan noted; “the representatives o 
employers and workers have agreed that unani 
mous recommendations of a wage board shouh 
be implemented fully”.* Since their inceptioi 
in 1957, wage boards were appointed for the fol 
lowing industries/employment’: (i) Cottoi 
Textiles,® (ii) Sugar,® (iii) Cement,® (iv) Jutt 
(v) Tea Plantations, (vi) Rubber Plantation; 
(vii) Coffee Plantations, (viii) Iron and Steel 
(ix) Iron Ore Mines, (x) Coal Mines, (xi) Limt 
stone and Dolomite Mines, (xii) Non-Journalist; 
(xiii) Port and Dock Workers, (xiv) Engineering 
(xv) Heavy Chemicals and Fertilisers, (xvi 
Leather and Leather Goods, (xvii) Road Tran: 
port Industry, and (xviii) Electricity Undei 
takings. 

Wage Boards 

19.7 A wage board is tripartite in charactei 
it consists of an equal number of representative 
of employers and workers with an independer 
chairman. In addition, an economist and 
consumer’s representative, both independen 
are nominated to the board. The total numbe 
of members on a wage board, including th 
chairman, has varied from seven to nine. Ri 
presentatives of employers and workers on th 
board are appointed by the Government afte 
consulting the concerned organisations in th 
industry. The chairman and the independer 
members are nominated by the Governmen 
The chairmen of wage boards have general] 
been judges either serving or retired. It hi 
been the practice to nominate a Member c 
Parliament to represent the interests of the cor 
sumer. At times the same individual has bee 
appointed to function concurrently as Chairma 
of more than one wage board. 

19.8 In evolving a wage structure, a wa^ 
board, according to its terms of reference, 
required to take inter account, in addition I 
the considerations relating to fair wage, (i) tt 
needs of the industry in a developing econom 
(ii) the system of payment by results, (iii) tl 
special characteristics of the industry in varioi 
regions and areas, (iv) the categories of worke 
to be covered (this may be according to tf 
definition in the Industrial Disputes Act), ar 


Tirst Five Year Plan, p. 585. 

“The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. was amended in 1948 to provide for Wage Boards. 

“Second Five Year Plan, p. 580. ‘Third Five Year Plan, p. 256. 

“This excludes the statutory wage board for Working Journalists constituted under Section 9 of the Working Journali 
(Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955. 

“Second Wage Boards were constituted for these industries. 
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(v) the working hours in the industry. Some 
wage boards have been assigned additional tasks 
such as consideration of the grant of bonus and 
framing of gratuity schemes. 

19.9 The principles which the wage boards 
were expected to keep in view in determining 
the wage structure have been those adumbrated 
in the Report of the Committee on Fair Wages. 
The approach of different wage boards has 
been generally to determine the minimum wage 
for an unskilled worker and then to build 
upon it a structure of differentials. Capacity 
of the industry to pay has been interpreted in 
terms of profitability and future prospects. The 
consideration has been invariably the average 
capacity of the industry as a whole and not of 
individual units. The wage boards claim that 
they have been taking into account other crite¬ 
ria such as the prevailing rates of wages, th^ 

f )lace of the industry in the economy, the deve-i 
opment needs of the industry, the growth of 
national income and the level of productivity 

19.10 In serving as an effective machinery for 
wage determination, the wage boards attempt 
the fixation of wages within the broad frame- 
w'ork of the Government’s economic and social 
policy. The terms of reference of the wage 
boards, which are more or less similar, have 
been so designed as to take account of the 
larger economic and social objectives of the com¬ 
munity and the legitimate interests of industry. 
During the last decade, this has been the domi¬ 
nant arrangement for settling wage disputes. 

19.11 In the Second Plan, there was a point¬ 
ed reference to the depressing influence which 
marginal units in an industry had on the in¬ 
dustry-wise settlement of wages. Since the wage 
level has to be fixed taking into account the 
viability or otherwise of low-yielding units, the 
ultimate settlement which is reached is in 
favour of the larger units which are more effi¬ 
ciently run. Over a period of years, therefore, 
the disparity between such marginal units and 
others is reported to have widened. This has 
created its own problems. As a remedy, the 
Second Plan suggested merger of the smaller 
units. In actual practice, no mergers took 
place, but at the same time not many cases of 
units going out of business on this account have 
come on record. One could, therefore, infer 
that wage boards as a rule have been conserva¬ 
tive in their recommendations on industry-wise 
wage settlement. Also, it may be that in a 
seller’s market the extra burden of wage in¬ 


crease gets transferred to the consumers ani 
by and large, the contingency of closure mere 
because of an adverse wage award has n< 
arisen. 

19.12 The wage boards are non-statutor] 
and as a rule, have been functioning with 
flexib^g approach. Each board issues its ow 
derffifed questionnaire, collects data/inform 
tion and holds sittings to record the views < 
the concerned interests. After an assessmei 
of these views, the board makes its recommei 
dations to the Government. All this causi 
delay; evidence before us stresses the importanc 
of cutting out such delays. The procedun 
adopted by the boards have evoked sharp cril 
cism; w-e consider the criticism justified. 

Implementation of Wage Board Recommend 
tions 

19.13 The recommendations of the waj 
boards are examined by Government, and sue 
as are accepted are notified for implementatio 
by the parties. The policy has been to accej 
the recommendations which are unanimou 
only in a few cases, the recommendations ha\ 
been modified. While this has been the pos 
tion with regard to the Central Governmen 
it was pointed out in course of evidence befoi 
us that some States had allowed wage boar 
recommendations to be implemented with mod 
fications. These modifications, it was allegei 
went in favour of the employers. 

19.14 The boards being non-statutory, impl 
mentation of their recommendations is secure 
through the good offices of the Central or tf 
State industrial relations machinery, as the ca; 
may be. Periodic progress reports indicatir 
the extent of implementation of the recommei 
dations are obtained by the Central Goveri 
ment from the concerned authorities. The r 
commendations of some of the earlier wag 
boards were almost fully implemented, but i 
the case of the later wage boards, implement; 
tion has been increasingly unsatisfactory. I 
the second case, the employers have a feelin 
that the special difficulties of units which ai 
unable to implement the wage board recon 
mendations did not receive adequate consider; 
tion at the hands of the boards. Recently, tl 
non-implementation of wage board recomme: 
dations in regard to non-journalists in the new 
paper industry raised a public controvers 
which settled down only after a reference of th 
matter under dispute to a tribunal. 


only exception is the Wage Board for working Journalists. In some States, however, there are statutory waee 
boards for certain industries. (Annexurc). ^ ° 
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Assessment 

19.15 The wage structure recommended by 
a wage board normally remains in operation 
for a period of five years during which time no 
demands for revision of wages (or other matters) 
dealt with by the board are generally enter¬ 
tained. Besides ensuring a stable structure for , 
an industry, this has resulted in establishing ai 
measure of harmony for a reasonable period. 

19.16 An incidental effect of the time factor 
and Government’s policy not to set up another 
board within five years of the start of impl e- 
mentation of recommendations of‘thd previous- 
one, has been that the parties take these facts] 
as given in framing their statement of claims. 
They make their own calculations about how 
workers’ needs will change and/or how the 
industry will fare five to seven years since the 
filing of the clairrf. It is on this basis that 
negotiations start. Employers consider such long¬ 
term projections as unrealistic and issues get 
joined on this score. Thus, every assump¬ 
tion that either side makes about the future 
becomes a matter of controversy. The debate 
goes on and relief to workers gets delayed. The 
demand on the workers’ side that the effect of 
the recommendations should be made retrospec¬ 
tive as from the date of appointment of the 
board does not provide a complete answer, nor 
has it found favour with the wage boards. 

19.17 Evidence Analysed: State Governments 
have generally favoured wage fixation through 
the system of wage boards on an industry-wise 
basis. One State observed that the earlier wage 
boards were a success not only because they 
had novelty as a form of wage-fixing authority, 
but also because they gave their findings in 
good time. The subsequent wage boards, how¬ 
ever, have had to deal with structurally more 
complex industries like engineering, iron and 
steel and heavy chemicals, embracing many 
lines of activity or with service industries like 
motor transport, and electric supply and trans¬ 
mission. In the process, they experienced many 
difficulties. A few States have observed that 
the wage boards have not been able to conclude 
their deliberations and give their findings 
quickly and this has given room for dissatisfac¬ 
tion. Some require a specific time limit to be 
placed on the boards for completing their work. 

19.18 A section of employers’ organisations 
feels that a single machinery for wage fixation 
in all types of industrial undertakings will not 
be suitable and that, depending on the nature 
of the industry, wage boards, collective bargain¬ 
ing or adjudication could be utilised for wage 


determination. Some organisations are criticj 
of the composition and functioning of the wag 
boards. Apart from the fact that the wag 
boards take an unduly long time, there is 
feeling that the establishment of the wage boarc 
has neither reduced tension nor introduced an 
scientific elements into the wage structure. Ori 
organisation has suggested that no wage boar 
should be constituted for an industry whic 
is not homogeneous or where the wage boarc 
cannot adequately cover a sizeable number < 
workers. It is further suggested that the wag 
board set up for an industry should evolve gen 
ral principles regarding wage fixation; and lat< 
the parties themselves should go on applyin 
these principles for any subsequent wag 
changes. Recommendations of the wage boarc 
should be implemented only if they are ui 
animous. It has also been observed that tl 
question of linking wages with productivity hi 
not been considered seriously by any of tl 
wage boards. Working of the wage boards ca 
be improved only if the procedural delays ai 
removed. 

19.19 Workers’ organisations are general 
dissatisfied about the manner of working ( 
the wage boards. Some have suggested th; 
in the organised sector where unions are we 
established and enjoy recognition, encourag 
ment should be given to wage fixation throug 
collective bargaining. Working of the board 
according to some unions, has not been sat: 
factory as the boards take a long time ar 
give only ad hoc increases in emoluments whic 
are generally on the low side. The non-stat 
tory nature of their recommendations, and adj 
dication in the event of non-implementatio 
have been found to be highly unsatisfacto 
features by several workers’ organisations, j 
a remedy, unions favour a statutory status t 
the boards and require that the wage boa: 
reports should be available within six monti 
It is only on this basis, the unions feel, that 
continuance of the machinery of wage boar 
can be justified. 

19.20 Our Committee on the Functioning 
the System of Wage Boards has conclude 
“The system of Central Wage Boards has bei 

functioning for over a decade.on the whc 

it has served a useful purpose. As bi-parti 
collective bargaining on wages and allied issu 
on an industry-wise basis at the national le\ 
has not been found to be practicable at prese 
for various reasons, this system has provided 
machinery for the same. It is true that tl 
system has not fully met all expectations ai 
particularly in recent years there has been : 
erosion of faith in this system on the part 
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both employers and employees. The Com¬ 

mittee is, however, convinced that these defects 
are not such as cannot be remedied.”’ 

19.21 Our Committee has recommended that 
in future, wage boards should function essen¬ 
tially as a machinery for collective bargaining 
and should strive for unanimity. This, it has 
been pointed out, will necessitate some changes 
in their composition and functioning, though 
the opinion in the Committee was divided on 
the proposed changes. One view is that inde¬ 
pendent members can play a very useful role 
as mediators in case of disagreement between 
the representatives of employers and workers; 
the other does not favour inclusion of inde¬ 
pendents, as they have no place in collective 
bargaining. According to one view, in case 
of disagreement between the two sides, the 
chairman should act as an arbitrator and his 
decision should be binding on both sides. The 
other accepts the role of the chairman as arbi¬ 
trator, provided there are no independent 
members on the board. According to the third 
view, the chairman can arbitrarte only in cases 
where he is chosen by the consent of both sides. 

19.22 Some of the other recommendations of 
the Committee^ are as follows: 

(i) ‘‘The Chairman of a Wage Board should 
preferably be selected by common con¬ 
sent of organisations of employers and 
employees in the industry concerned. If, 
however^ agreement on the Chairman 
between the two sides is not possible. 
Government will nominate the Chair¬ 
man. In nominating the Chairman, the 
Government should give preference to 
persons having experience of Industrial 
Tribunals. If a retired judge is selected, 
he should not have an extension of ser¬ 
vice for more than two years. It is not 
necessary to select Chairman from the 
judiciary only. Persons enjoying confid¬ 
ence of both employers and employees 
and/or having knowledge and experience 
of industry and labour may also be con¬ 
sidered for Chairmanship. No person 
should be appointed as Chairman of 
more than two Wage Boards at the same 
time.” 

(ii) “Government should examine in con¬ 
sultation with central trade union orga¬ 
nisations the present procedure for giving 
representation to central organisations/ 
federations of workers and make such 


modifications as may be necessary i 
order not to leave large sections c 
workers unrepresented.” 

(iii) “In order that the wage boards are abl 
to complete their work expeditiously. 

(a) A Central Wage Board Divisio 
should be set up in the Union M 
nistry of Labour on a permaner 
basis to service all Wage Boards. 

(b) This Division should have a specie 
unit for processing and supplyin 
statistical and other informatio 
needed by the Wage Boards and i 
should maintain close liaison wit 
Labour Bureau, Simla. 

(c) The Central Wage Board Divisio: 
suggested above will lend the necei 
sary staff to the Wage Boards. 

(d) A standard questionnaire should b 
prepared, kept ready and issued a 
soon as a Wage Board is set up am 
this may be followed up by a shot 
supplementary questionnaire to co' 
lect information peculiar to the ir 
dustry concerned. 

(e) On-the-spot inspections by Wag 
Boards should be reduced to th 
minimum and confined only t 
what is considered relevant am 
necessary. 

(f) A manual of procedure for Wag 
Boards should be prepared.” 

(iv) “Government should normally accept al 
unanimous recommendations of Wag 
Boards. In case of non-unanimous rc 
commendations the Government shouh 
hold consultations with the organise 
tions of employers and employees whicl 
were represented in the Wage Boan 
before arriving at a final decision.”^ 

(v) “Though the Wage Boards should not b 
set up under any statute, their recom 
mendations, as finally accepted by Gov 
ernment, should be made statutoril 
binding on the parties. Suitable provi 
sion should be made in the relevant Cen 
tral and State laws for this purpose.” 

19.23 A Bipartite Committee set up on th 
advice of the 27th Session of the Standin] 
Labour Committee examined the problems o 


’Report of the Committee on the Functioning of the System of Wage Boards, p. 41. 
’Report of the Committee on the Functioning of the System of Wage Boards, pp 52-54. 
*In practice, this is what happens. 
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(i) delays involved in the working of the wage 
boards, and (ii) securing fuller implementation. 
The ground covered by this Committee was the 
same. The additional suggestions which emer¬ 
ged are: 

(i) The time now spent on public hearings 
should be curtailed by fixing reasonable 
limits on the number of parties/persons 
to be heard and the time to be allotted 
to them. The schedule of such hearings 
drawn up by the Board should be strictly 
adhered to. 

(ii) Wherever necessary, the wage boards 
might appoint assessors to advise them 
on such matters as might be referred to 
the assessors. They should have no 
right to vote; and 

(iii) After the constitution of a Wage Board 
for a particular industry/employment, 
disputes relating to matters before the 
board should not be referred to adju¬ 
dication. 

Foreign Experience 

19.24 Two countries, the experience of 
which is relevant to our system of wage boards 
are the U.K. and Australia. In the U.K., wage 
boards operated under various names since the 
turn of this century. The Wages Councils Act 
of 1945 converted the trade boards then in 
existence into wages councils with wider powers 
conferred upon them, including the power of 
fixing guaranteed weekly remuneration and 
such holidays with pay as they considered appro¬ 
priate. The Wages Councils Act, 1959 there¬ 
after consolidated the provisions of the earlier 
legislation. Wage determination of a large 
number of workers' in the U.K. is now within 
the purview of these wages councils. In their 
actual working, the wages councils lay emphasis 
on bringing about an agreed settlement with 
the independent members playing the role of 
conciliators. First of all, the leaders of the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives hold 
discussions to see whether they themselves can 
come to a settlement. The independent mem¬ 
bers do not vote, but in the event of disagree¬ 
ment between the two sides, the question may 
be decided by the majority vote within the 
council. 

19.25 In Australia generally, the States set up 
conciliation committees, wage boards/industrial 
boards on an industry-wise basis. These consist 


of representatives of employers and unions ir 
the industry. They are Standing Boards and 
take cognisance of disputes as and when the) 
come. The Chairman of the Board is common 
to many of them. This helps him to settle the 
matter on the basis of his vast experience ol 
current wage decisions. Where the Wage Board 
gives a unanimous award there is no problem 
but if the award is not unanimous, a part) 
can appeal against the decisions of the Board 
to a court consisting of one or more judges 
who in some cases are assisted by representa 
tives from both sides of the industry. 
Recommendations 

19.26 There is little scope for making an) 
radical departure from the existing procedures 
and practices being adopted for wage fixation 
in organised industry. Building up on the 
procedures evolved so far and making improve 
ments in the process would indeed be neces 
sary. There is no doubt that wage boards have 
done some useful work and they should con¬ 
tinue. We support the recommendations enu 
merated in Paras 19.22 and 19.23 above. Some 
of these and other recommendations of which 
we would like to make a special mention are; 
(i) There need be no independent persons on 
the wage board. If considered necessary, an 
economist could be associated with it, but only 
as an assessor; (ii) As far as possible, the Chair¬ 
man should be appointed by the common con¬ 
sent of the parties. An agreed panel of names 
should also be maintained by the proposed 
National/State Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sions for appointment as chairmen*. They 
should preferably be drawn from the members 
of the proposed National or State Industrial 
Relations Commissions. In case a chairman is 
appointed by the consent of both the parties, 
he should arbitrate if no agreement is reached 
in the wage board. A person should not be 
appointed as chairman of more than two wage 
boards at a time. In case the Commission is 
unable to prepare a panel of agreed names, the 
Government will appoint the Chairman; (iii) 
The wage boards should normally be required 
to submit their recommendations within one 
year of their appointment. The date from 
which the recommendations should take effect 
should be mentioned by the wage board in the 
recommendations itself; (iv) The recommenda¬ 
tions of a wage board should remain in force 
for a period of five years; (v) Unanimous re¬ 
commendations of the wage boards should be 
made statutorily binding. In cases where no 
agreement is reached within the wage board. 

Hand Book, Ministry of I.abour 


'The number is placed at about 3-4 million in the publication ‘Industrial Relations - 
(U.K.)—1961. ^ 

•For National/State Industrial Relation Commission Sec Para 23-63. 

36—1MS/NGI./69. 
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the Chairman should arbitrate, if the Chairman 
before appointment was acceptible to both sides; 
(vi) A Central Wage Board Division should be 
set up in the Union Ministry of Labour and 
Employment on a permanent basis to service 
all Wage Boards. This Division should lend the 
necessary staff support to the wage boards and 
also supply statistical and other information 
needed by them for expeditions disposal of the 
work; (vii) A manual of procedure for wage 
boards should be prepared. 

Machinery for Protection 
OF Wages 

19.27 The purpose of laying down a machi¬ 
nery for evolving a proper wage structure is 
defeated if malpractices in the payment of wages 
cannot be checked. The anxiety felt by the 
Whitley Commission in regard to defaults in 
payment of wages due to workers has been 
already referred to. The recommendations of 
that Commission in this regard led to a valu¬ 
able piece of legislation, viz., the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936. The Act provides for: 

(a) Protection to persons in receipt of wages 
and salaries below Rs. 400* per month; 
wages include all remunerations which 
can be expressed in terms of money 
which will be payable to persons while 
in employment and includes any bonus 
and other additional remunerations. 

(b) Fixation of the wage period which should 
not exceed one month. 

(c) Payment of wages before the expiry of 
the seventh day in case of establishments 
with less than a thousand employees, 
and in other cases, before the expiry of 
the tenth day after the wage period. 

(d) Payment of wages to discharged worker 
before the expiry of the second day from 
the day on which his employment is ter¬ 
minated. 

(e) All payments to be made on a working 
day and in current legal tender. 

19.28 The Act permits certain kinds of de¬ 
ductions from wages for fines, absence from 
duty, damages for loss, house rent, income-tax, 
provident fund, etc. By virtue of an amend¬ 
ment in December 1962, on a written autho¬ 
risation by the worker or the president or secre¬ 
tary of a union, deductions from workers’ wages 
can be made for contribution to the National 


Defence Fund and for approved defence savi] 
schemes. Necessary safeguards about these 
ductions have been provided for. 

19.29 The Act is administered by the St 
Governments, except in the case of the railw; 
mines and oil fields and the civil air transp 
service where it is enforced by the Central G 
ernment. The Act provides for the appoi 
ment of inspectors to ensure enforcement of 
provisions relating to timely payment of wa 
and for prosecution for contravention of 
provisions relating to working hours, unaut 
rised deductions from wages, and other matt' 
At the Centre, the Chief Labour Commissio 
(Central) and his officers have been appoin 
Inspectors for the enforcement of the Act 
mines, oil fields and railways and in the c 
air transport service; only in the case of r 
ways, officers other than the Labour Enfo 
ment Officers act as Inspectors. 

19.30 The Act in its original form suffe 
from a number of lacunae and failed to se 
as an effective deterrent against malpract 
in the payment of wages. It had to be ame 
ed as experience accumulated. The rules frar 
thereunder provide for maximum safeguards 
workers against delay in payment of wages, 
authorised deductions from wages, and ot 
unfair practices. The deterrent provisions 
the Act regarding fines and prosecutions w 
also amended to revise upwards the monet 
penalties for defaults in the timely payment 
wages by employers. According to the ass 
ment of the Department of Labour and 1 
ployment. Government of India, and sevt 
State Governments, even the amended Act 
not effectively checked the malpractices on 
part of some employers. On a number of o( 
sions, the enforcement machinery found it 
helpless to bring round defaulting emploi 
because of the cumberous procedure for pn 
cution laid down under the Act, and the in 
nificant penalties—the amount of fines be 
negligible^—as compared to the monetary be 
fits reaped by the employers by delaying 
payment of workers’ wages. The inspect 
notified under the Act have experienced c 
siderable difficulty in enforcing compliance w 
the provisions of the Act even in the railwi 

19.31 In spite of the above assessment, 
recognise that over the years the operation 
the Act has brought a variety of benefits 
the working class. Non-payment of wages 
even unauthorised deduction of wages are i 


*TilI 1957, the Payment of Wages Act applied to employees earning less than Rs. 200 ,per month. In 1958, the 
was amended to bring within its scope the employees earning Rs. 200 or more but less than Rs. 400 p.m. also. 
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now as common as before. The growth of 
unions since the time the Act was passed, the 
education of workers, and indeed the desire 
on the part of the employers to play fair in 
this regard have contributed to the present posi¬ 
tion. Even so, malpractices of the type men¬ 
tioned do prevail in many industrial pockets, 
mostly in the unorganised and small scale in¬ 
dustries, where the arm and law does not reach 
and where workers have still little awareness 
of their rights. 

19.32 There is no guarantee that work is 
properly measured/weighed, particularly where 
the payment is on the basis of piece-rates. From 
inspection of some registers in which weights 
were show'ii, wc could see that fractions, what¬ 
ever their size, were ignored; we have reason 
to believe that fractions were never adjusted 
upwards. Where payment is made on this basis 
and work measurement is undertaken two or 
three times a day, it is possible that workers 
will incur a loss in payments due to them. In 
particular, women workers who are anxious to 
reach home as quickly as possible after a day’s 
work, find it difficult, or are not inclined, to 
check weighments on the basis of which they 
are paid. Realising this, the more vigilant 
unions have taken care to see that their agree¬ 
ments with the employers allow for fractions 
upto a half to be counted. The difficulty, how¬ 
ever, is not so much the detail in the arrange¬ 
ment, but the manner in which it is given 
effect to. We place this matter on record be¬ 
cause even where an employer is progressive 
and the union has adequate strength, matters 
like measurement/weighment are dealt with at 
the level of supervisors where malpractices may 
occur. While we realise that this is a passing 
phase in factory industries, its incidence in mines 
and plantations requires to be checked. 


19.33 Rejection of sub-standard work 
another equally important matter which affec 
wages which are due. Workers in the bit 
industry specifically complained that their eari 
ings suffered on this account. While we nqi 
that strict quality standards should be mail 
tained, a remedy has to be found for unfa 
deductions. Cases where sub-standard work 
not paid for, and yet the product is sold i 
the market at a slightly lower rate yielding 
margin for the employer even after paying 
wage for it at a reduced rate, were brought i 
our notice, particularly in small establishmeni 
and these call for a suitable remedy. 

19.34 We feel that implementing authoriti 
should be more vigilant in case of units whe 
the malpractices enumerated above are like 
to be common. In small establishments in tl 
more traditional industries, this malady cou 
be cancerous and, in such cases, more drast 
remedies should be thought of. 

19.35 The problems of payment of wages 
workers in the unorganised sector such 
labour in small industries, contract labour, ai 
construction labour, have been dealt with 
the Chapter on ‘Unorganised Labour’. Sor 
other malpractices which have a bearing < 
payment of wages dues have also been broug 
out there. 

19.3(5 We also recommend that the prese 
limit of Rs. 400 per month below which t 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936 is applicable shou 
be raised as the level of wages improves. F 
this purpose. Government should have t 
necessary powers to raise this limit as and wh 
required. 



Annexuk: 
(Reference Para 19.If 


Statutory Wage Boards in Maharashtra and Gujarat States 


A system of statutory Wage Boards has exist¬ 
ed in the States of Maharashtra and Gujarat 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946. Some details of this system will be of 
interest. The statutory Wage Boards have been 
set up for separate industries (cotton, silk and 
sugar) in the whole State. The Board for the 
cotton textile industry in Maharashtra has 
seven members—2 representing employers, 2 re¬ 
presenting employees and 3 independent mem¬ 
bers, including the Chairman. The Board for 
the silk and sugar industries consists of 2 repre¬ 
sentatives each of employers and employees with 
an independent Chairman. In Gujarat the 
Board for cotton textiles consists of 2 members 
each from employers and employees with a 
Chairman and the one for silk consists of one 
member each from employers and employees 
and a Chairman. All the members are nomi¬ 
nated by the State Government. Disputes 
relating to reduction of staS, increase of staff, 
rationalisation, wages and allowances and hours 
of work and rest intervals can be referred to 
these Boards by the State Government, recog¬ 
nised unions or employers. After a reference 
is received by the Board, notices are issued to 
the parties for filing claim statements which are 


then exchanged between the parties. Then 
after, the Board hears the parties and take 
such oral or documentary evidence as may b 
necessary. The members can go out for loca 
inspection of processes, assessment of workloac 
etc. Having collected the necessary materia 
the Board holds chamber meetings to settle th 
issues. The decisions are taken by a majorit 
vote of the members present including th 
Chairman, who has a second or casting vote ii 
the event of a tic. The decisions are issuei 
as orders which are legally binding, but ai 
appeal can be hied before the Industrial Coui 
and the parties also can move the Wage Boan 
for a modiheation of its order. Recently, th 
Government of Maharashtra has amended th 
Act preventing appeals to the Industrial Coui 
against unanimous decisions of the Wage Boarc 
The system is reported to have worked wel 
both in Maharashtra and Gujarat. Its chie 
advantages are claimed to be that it is a pei 
manent body (not an ad hoc one) with power 
of review and modiheation of its orders, am 
since the decisions of the Board are judicial am 
appealable, the members try to accommodat 
each other’s views to arrive at agreed decision: 
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CHAPTER 20 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Under the existing law, the expression ‘trade 
union’ includes both employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. We discuss the various aspects 
of this subject in this and the following chapter. 
In the first we cover the topics such as growth 
of trade unions, their structure and pattern, 
their finances and their role and functions, as 
well as the more controversial issues like out¬ 
siders in a union and inter-union rivalry. The 
problems which unions in this country have 
been facing for the last twenty years are many 
and varied. Some of them are of their own 
making; others are the product of an inade¬ 
quate policy pursued by Government in the 
matter of trade union organisation. The law 
which permitted unions to be formed did not 
go beyond conferring on them certain minimum 
rights after registration. Tlie more important 
right, the right of recognition, except in 
some State legislation, has been given to unions 
only through a voluntary code.’ 

20.1 Employers’ organisations, their growth, 
structure and functions, and the role they 
should play form the subject matter of the 
next chapter. Workers’ organisations and em¬ 
ployers’ organisations have to play a comple¬ 
mentary role. They have many common 
problems, particularly those involving com¬ 
munication between the organisation and its 
members, enforcement of discipline, education 
of members and the like. Employers’ organisa¬ 
tions can be registered as trade unions and 
indeed several are so registered. In what 
follows, whatever is said about trade unions of 
workers will also apply mutatis mutandis to 
employers’ organisations. 

Growth of Unions 
Early Developments 

20.2 The main elements in the development 
of trade unions of workers (unions) in eveiy 
country have been more or less the same. The 
setting up of large-scale industrial units created 
conditions of widespread use of machinery, 
establishment of new lines of production, 
changes in working and living environments of 
workers, and concentration of industries in 
large towns, all of which introduced a new 
class of workers who were dependent on wages 
for their livelihood. They were at a dis¬ 


advantage in an age when the doctrine o 
laissez faire held the field. In the absence o 
collective action, they had to be content witl 
the wages which each one of them couh 
separately negotiate with his employer from 
position of disadvantage. Protests by indivi 
dual workers could have no effect in sucl 
circumstances, because of a plentiful suppl 
of labour. Workers had to join together, a 
least to maintain, if not to improve, thei 
bargaining power against the employer. Wher 
joint action was inadequate, the sanction whicl 
workers evolved was joint withdrawal fror 
work. Recognition by the community of thi 
right to combine, organise for collective actioi 
and withhold labour, was a long and painfu 
process everywhere; but perhaps less so i: 
India. Unions have now come to symbolis 
(i) workers’ right to organise, and (ii) thei 
right to press their demand collectively and t 
go on strike if their claims are not acceptec 

20.3 Labour protests on an organised seal 
were not unknown in India prior to the Firs 
World War, 1914—1918. Organised action b 
workers was reported in the first fourteen yeai 
of this century in many parts of the country 
in some it was in response to the demands c 
the workers, in others the motive was politica 
Although by the end of the 19th century moder 
industry had secured for itself a place in th 
economic life of the community, the other pai 
of the industry, viz., workers who were swea 
ing from sunrise to sunset in dingy insanitai 
factories to keep the machines moving, ha 
received no attention. Some social and w'elfai 
workers tried to organise labour, but there w; 
no unionisation in the real sense. 

20.4 Workers organised themselves to pre 
their demands, but by and large, it was on' 
in those cases where they could evoke publ 
sympathy that they succeeded; and sue 
sympathy was hard to come by. Several cas< 
of concerted action in many industrial centr 
—notably Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur—are c 
record. Two important struggles by worke 
in Ahmedabad and Madras have been referre 
to in an earlier chapter.” The establishmei 
in 1919 of the International Labour Organis 
tion (ILO) had its influence on the growth i 
unions in the country. While some unioi 


^The reference here is to the Code of Discipline, the origin and the working of which are discussed elsewhe 
See Paras 24.16 to 24.22. 

‘SceParas 6.42-6 43 & 6.44-6.45. 
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those to operate independently and confined 
their activities to an industrial centre/unit, 
others felt the need for coordination of their 
activities at the national level. A section of 
the Indian working class thought in terms of 
the even wider international unity of the work¬ 
ing class through the opportunity offered by 
the ILO. The formation in 1920 of an All- 


India Federation, viz., the All-India Trad 
Union Congress, was the result of all thes 
urges. The passing of the Trade Unions Ac 
192G gave formal recognition to the worker 
right to organise. It also encouraged the fu: 
ther growth of the movement in the yeai 
following as would be seen in the table belov 


Tab 1 £ 20.1 : No. of Trade Unions and Membership {Employers and Workers) 1928—35 


Year 


No. of registered unions 


Total membership 


1 


2 


3 


1928 29 106,000 

1931 119 219,100 

1935 213 284,900 


20.5 The continued efforts of the working 
class to make itself heard earned for it a voice 
in the legislative councils through nomination 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces. The 
Whitley Commission, discussing the then 
arrangements, recommended election in place 
of nomination, the details of election being left 
to the Provincial Governments to be worked 
out.' 


Recent trends 

20.6 The setting up of popular Governments 
in the Provinces in the late thirties under the 


Government of India Act, 1935, the Secom 
World War, and the advent of Independenc 
quickened the pace of growth of the unions 
The years since Independence, particularly th 
period 1947—1957, witnessed a rapid increas 
in the number of unions, an increase brough 
about by a variety of factors such as the changet 
outlook towards labour organisations, the nev 
spirit of awakening in the country, and thi 
economic distress that followed the war years 
The desire of political parties to help labour 
as much as to seek help from it, was also i 
contributory factor. The table below gives th( 
trend of growth of unions during the last fou: 
decades. 


Year 


1 


Table 20.2: Number and Membership of Trade Unions {Employers & Workers) 


No. of registered No. of unions sub- Total membership Average membership 

unions mitting returns (in lakhs) per union* 


2 3 4 5 


1927-28 . 29 

1935-36 . 236 

1947-48 . 2,766 

1951-52 . 4,623 

1955-56 8,095 

1960-61 11,312 

1963- 64 . 11,984 

1964- 65 . 13,023 


28 

1-01 

3,594 

205 

2-68 

1,309 

1,629 

16-63 

1,026 

2,556 

19-96 

781 

4,006 

22-75 

568 

6,813 

40-13 

589 

7,250 

39-77 

549 

7,543 

44-66 

592 


Source: (t) Labour Management Relations in India; 

Subramanyam, K. N. (1957 pp 62. & 68.) 
(it) Indian Labour Statistics, and 
(tii) Indian Laboiu" Year Books. 

^Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 461-464. 

»Merage membership per union has been obtained by dividing tlie total membership by the number of unions submit- 
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20.7 This increase in the number of unions 
and their membership, however, does not reflect 
their real strength. Considering that the 
average union membership has shown a gradu¬ 
al decline from 1026 in 1947-48, to 668 in 
1955-56, and to 549 in 1963-64, the increa.se in 
the number would .seem to suggest rather a 
splitting of unions or their inability to absorb 
workers in new units. 

20.8 As could be seen from the table below, 
as many as 73.2 per cent of the unions had a 


membership below 300 in 1964-65 and account 
ed for only 12.4 per cent of the total member 
ship. At the other end, only about 131 union; 
representing 1.7 per cent of the total numbei 
of unions had a membership of over 5,000 each; 
and these accounted for 47.8 per cent of the 
total membership. The data indicate thal 
unions are too small to be viable and have 
little following. We do not have later statistics 
but indications are that the situation has nol 
substantially changed in this respect. 


Table 20.3; Frequency Distribution of Trade Unions submitting returns according to 

membership during 1964 —55. 

Membership of Unions Unions Membership at the end of the year 

f ■ --—■ V A . ^ 

Absolute Percentage Cumulative Absolute Percentage Cumulative 

Number to the total total of Number to the total total of 

number col. 3 number col. 6 


2 3 


Below 50 




• 

1,733 

230 

230 

50-99 




• 

I,.538 

20-5 

43-5 

100-299 





2,233 

29-7 

73-2 

300-499 




• 

670 

8-9 

82-1 

500-999 




• 

696 

9-3 

91-4 

1,000 to 1,999 





314 

4-2 

95-6 

2,000 to 4,999 




• 

204 

2-7 

98-3 

5,000 to 9,999 





70 

0-9 

99-2 

10,000 to 19,999 ■ 





32 

0-4 

99-6 


5 

51,294 

1,09,428 

2,93,332 

2,60,299 

4,85,182 

4,39,270 

5,95,110 

4,49,661 

4,46,937 


20,000 and above 


29 0 4 100 0 12,35,769 


Total • 


7,519* 100-0 .. 44,66,282 


6 


1-1 

M 

2-5 

3-6 

8-8 

12-4 

5-8 

18-2 

10-9 

29-1 

9-8 

38-9 

13-3 

52-2 

10-1 

62-3 

100 

72-3 

27-7 

100-0 

1000 


♦Though 7,543 unions submitted returns, membership figures were available for 7,519 unions only. 


20.9 According to a reliable estimate,' the 
proportion of union members to the total 
number of workers in 1962-63 could be placed 
at about 24 per cent in sectors other than 
agriculture; if workers in agriculture are inclu¬ 
ded, the percentage of organised labour will fall 
considerably.^ The degree of unionisation varied 
widely from industry to industry; it was 51 per 
cent in mining and 37 per cent to 39 per cent 
in trasport and communications, manufacturing 


Source: Labour Bureau, Simla 

industries, and electricity and gas. Industrie; 
with a high rate of unionisation are: coal (61 
per cent), tobacco manufacture (75 per cent) 
cotton-textiles (56 per cent), iron and steel (6‘ 
per cent), banks (51 per cent), insurance (3‘ 
per cent), railways (33 per cent) and plantation: 
(28 per cent). 

Central Organisations of Workers 

20.10 The events which led to the setting uf 
of the AITUC have been referred to already 


'Paper prepared by the Ministry of Labour and Employment for the Asian Labour Ministers’ Conference (January 1969) 
•Trade Union membership as proportion of the total labour force in some industrially advanced countries b: U.S..A.—22% 
U.K.—40% ; Federal Republic of Germany—26%; Japan—20%; Italy—35%; Sweden—54%. 

Source; Economist, 9-10-196E 
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For some time, the organisation worked as a 
strong united body. A section of its leadership 
had revolutionary urges. When in 1920 this 
leadership gained majority in the AITUC and 
captured both its General Council and the 
Executive Committee, those who opposed this 
development seceded and formed the All-India 
Trade Union Federation. Describing the 
situation obtaining in the late twenties, the 
Whitley Commission observed that the position 
of the trade union movement as a whole was 
still unstable, and that much would depend on 
the course of development in the succeeding 
years. Splits and mergers, for reasons not 
necessarily relevant to the working class, be¬ 
came a common feature of the trade union 
movement in the thirties. By 1946, the AITUC- 
came under the control of the group whose 
approach for securing better terms and condi 
tions of work for labour and for settlement of' 
disputes differed radically from that of other 
labour leadership in the country. When at¬ 
tempts to restructure the AITUC failed, those 
believing in the aims and ideals other than 
those of the AITUC separated from that orga¬ 


nisation and established the Indian Nationa 
Trade Union Congress (INTUC) in the yea 
1947. 


20.11 As the INTUC had, since the begin 
ning, shared and supported the political outlool 
of the Indian National Congress, its popula 
image was identified with that of the Congress 
When the socialist group broke away from thi 
Congress in 1948 and formed a new politica 
party, the socialist trade union leaders wh( 
were operating within the INTUC secedet 
from it and formed a new central trade unior 
organisation called the Hind Mazdoor Pancha 
yat. This organisation and the Indian Federa 
tion of Labour formed during the Secont 
World War came together under the title o 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS) in the yeai 
1948. Some splinter groups from the HMS anc 
the AITUC set up a separate organisation, viz. 
the United Trades Union Congress (UTUC) 
The respective growth and strength of the fou: 
central organisations on the basis of the lates 
data available are shown in the table below : 


Table 20.4; Verified Membership of the Four Central Trade Union Organisations^ 


Year 

INTUC 

AITUC 

HMS 

UTUC 

Total veri¬ 
fied mem¬ 
bership 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1952-53 

919258 

210914 

373459 

129242 

1632873 


(56-3) 

(12-9) 

(22-9) 

(7-9) 

(100-0) 

1955-56 

971740 

422851 

203798 

159109 

1757498 


(55-3) 

(24-1) 

(11-5) 

(9-1) 

(lOO-O) 

1959-60 

1053386 

508962 

286202 

110034 

1958584 


(53-8) 

(26-0) 

(14-6) 

(5-6) 

(100-0) 

1962-63 

1268339 

500967 

329931 

108982 

2208219 


(57-4) 

(23-8) 

(14-9) 

(4-9) 

(lOO-O) 

1966 

1417553 

433564 

436977 

93454 

2381548 


(59-5) 

(18-2) 

(18-3) 

(4-0) 

(100-0) 


Note. —Figures in brackets indicate percentage to total verified membership. 


20.12 Government have recognised these 
four central organisations of workers for the 
purpose of rei^resentation at national and 
international conferences and for occasional 
consultations. Besides these four, some new 
federations which have come into existence 
since the fifties, particularly ihe Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sangh (BMS) formed in the year 1955 
and the Hind Mazdoor Panchayat (HMP) which 
came into existence in 1965, are now claiming 


recognition to be represented at consultativf 
forums set up by Government at the Centr< 
and in the States. 

20.13 The trade union movement in Indi; 
has long been a.ssociated with the two inter 
national trade union federations, viz., th< 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU] 
formed in the year 1946 and the Internationa' 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU 
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set up in the year 1949. In these international 
forums, Indian trade union leaders have been 
the spokesmen for developing countries in 
general and Asian labour in particular. The 
ICFTU has been running an Asian Trade Union 
College in India since Independence. This 
College has been active in getting together 
union organisers from Asian countries and 
taking them through a detailed course of train¬ 
ing based on experience of the trade union 
movement in the Asian region. The College 
publishes a journal for the benefit of trade 
union organisers in Asia. The WFTU has also 
drawn considerably on Indian experience in 
formulating policies in regard to the trade 
union movement in newly-independent coun¬ 
tries and in matters relating to economic 
development. It organises occasional seminars 
and discussion groups for analysing problems 
of unions in developing countries. 

Trade Union Structure 

20.14 The pattern and structure of unions 
and the basis on which they are organised do 
not admit of any simple generalisation. Union* 
in diflEerent countries have developed on diffep 
ent lines, depending on social and economic 
compulsions of industrialisation, political and 
historical factors, and the institutional frame¬ 
work of the respective societies. For instance, 
in the U.K. where unions grew out of the guild 
system, the occupation/trade became the basis 
of workers getting together for collective action. 
Australian experience is similar. In the U.S.A., 
workers are members of local unions, most of 
which are affiliated to national unions covering 
an occupation or an industry. In the U.S.S.R., 
trade unions are organised on an industry basis; 
all persons employed in a factory or establish¬ 
ment belong to one union, and at the higher 
levels, each industry union comprises unions of 
one branch of the national economy. French, 
Italian and Belgian unions are divided not only 
on industry/plant basis, but also have strong 
religious denominations. ‘Enterprise’ is the 
basis of union structure in Japan. About 85 
per cent of the unions covering 80 per cent of 
the total membership in Japan are confined 
to a single unit/establishment or enterprise. 

20.15 It is true, that over the years, in no 
country has the union structure remained static; 
in its attempt to adjust to national situations, 
the trade union movement has undergone 
changes. Government intervention has played 
a significant role in giving a direction to 
unions and in the restructuring of unions; its 
impact again has varied from country to coun¬ 
try. 

37—1 MS/NCL/69 


20.1(} I'he experience in India has not beei 
different, though the ordeals through whicl 
unions in other countries had to pass wen 
spared for our unions in the early years be 
cause of the protective arm of the State. Evei 
so, cases are on record where union organiser 
had to suffer indiginities at the hands of em 
ployers and penalties through State action 
While the broad pattern of organisation ha 
been small unit-wise unions loosely federate( 
at the area or national level, variations ii 
structure and pattern do exist. Formation o 
plant level unions, covering different depari 
ments, was the trend in the early stages. Whe: 
the bulk of labour consisted of manual workei 
with little difference in skills and with equj 
need for protection and/or improvement i 
conditions of work, organisation on a plar 
basis covering all workmen was a necessit; 
Their welding together into larger industry 
wise/area-wise unions has been a later develoj 
ment. In a few cases, however, the process w: 
reversed in the sense that the formation of a 
industry-wise union or a union for the workin 
class at a centre led to workers in a unit in tl 
industry at a particular centre getting organi 
ed. ’In some specialised employments, era 
unions have also been built up. 

20.17 Industrial unions have been organist 
mainly as a result of the need felt by worke 
in one industry at a given centre to come t 
gether on a common platform. The ma; 
reason for the development of such industr 
cum-centre unions has been the concentratic 
of certain industries in particular areas; 
contributory cause has been organisation on tl 
part of the employers in those centres. Fi 
instance, textile workers in Bombay, Ahmed 
bad, Kanpur and Indore, plantation labour 
Assam, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Keral 
and jute mill workers in West Bengal, g 
organised on this basis. Engineering worke 
in Calcutta, Bombay and other importa 
centres, workers engaged in chemical ai 
pharmaceutical industries in Bombay ai 
Baroda, and transport workers in many Stat 
are other instances in point. Provisions in tl 
industrial relations legislation in certain Stat 
permitting recognition of industry-wise unio 
in a given area have helped the growth of i 
dustry-cum-centre unions. At the all-Ind 
level, with the setting up of institutions like t 
wage boards and the tripartite industrial co 
mittees, and with greater scope given by G( 
ernment for formal or informal consultatio 
in the formulation and implementation 
policy, the older industry-wise unions have ; 
quired strength and many new ones have al 
l^en formed. Federations of workers engag 
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in cotton textiles, cement, engineering, iron and 
steel, plantations, sugar, coal, oil refining and 
distribution, chemicals, banks, insurance, rail¬ 
ways, post and telegraph and defence establish¬ 
ments are instances or organisations at the all- 
India level which have either strengthened or 
have newly come into existence to meet work¬ 
ers’ needs. Workers in ports and docks are also 
organised on an all-India basis. In respect of 
some industries, there is not one union but 


evolution of unions could be complernentar 
to the recommendations we make. 

20.20 The first question which comes to ou 
mind is the size of unions. As pointed ou 
earlier, our union.s, by and large, are small it 
size. Kven though we recognise that smal 
unions could be well knit, there will be : 
minimum size below which a union will not b< 
viable. No hard and fast rule to draw the lin< 


more than one, and these are either affiliated 
to different all-India federations or exist on 
their own. Some have been sponsored by the 
central organisations themselves as their 
specialised agencies for the industries concern¬ 
ed. The advantages of organising industry-wise 
unions are: (i) the facility that they afford for 
collective bargaining, (ii) introduction of a 
measure of uniformity in the principles govern¬ 
ing all aspects of working conditions and (iii) 
reconciliation of sectional claims of different 
levels of workers within an industry. 

20.18 Although unions covering all workers 
without distinction of craft or category, either 
at the plant or industry level, are now the 
general pattern, craft unions have also come 
up in air transport, in some sections of ports 
and docks, and in industrial units based on 
modern technology. Skilled workers in these 
industries find or apprehend that their interests 
will not be protected by a general purpose 
union. They argue that the increasing 
complexity of modern industry makes it difficult 
for industry-wise unions to function effectively 
and smoothly and that the growth of technology 
and new skills demand craft unions to serve 
such specialised interests. Lack of homogeneity 
and rivalries between workers belonging to 
different craft groups have also prompted for¬ 
mation of separate associations. 

20.19 We are conscious that unions being 
democratic and voluntary institutions, the basis 
on which a union should be organised is a 
matter to be determined by workers themselves, 
in the light of their own needs and experience. 
We also recognise that unions regard this right 
as basic to their democratic functioning. The 
political environment within which unions 
work, and the wider range of services which 
their members will require them to provide also 
influence their structure. It is, therefore, not 
our intention to draw up a scheme for structural 
reform of unions. They have to grow according ■ 
to the dictates of their members, but within 
the constraints .set on them by the laws of the 
land. We indicate, however, the desirable lines 
of future development, more as a guide to 
thinking within union membership, so that the 


of demarcation is possible, much less can then 
lie a regulation to prevent the existence of non 
viable unions. We expect, however, that oui 
recommendation on recognition of a union a: 
bargaining agent will reduce multiplicity oi 
unions at the plant level and help in th< 
growth of viable unions. 

20.21 The Indian Labour C!onfcrencc, which 
discussed in 1964 the subject of category-wise 
/craft unions, concluded that their formation 
should be di.scouraged. The evidence before 
us supports this view. Several of our study 
groups have come to the same conclusion. 
According to one, “it is necessary to take steps 
to ensure that craft unionism does not de¬ 
generate into fragmentation of unions and 
thereby bring about the evils of inter-union 
and intra-union rivalries”. Several central 
organisations of workers have also expressed 
opposition to formation of unions on a depart- 
ment/craft basis. We consider that with most 
unions confined to a single plant, the advantage 
of mobility which craft unions may provide to 
their members will be illusory. On the other 
hand, the disadvantages of having to bargain 
with too many unions in one plant are not 
likely to be minimised if craft unions are allow¬ 
ed to function in addition to plant and indus¬ 
try-wise unions. While we appreciate the 
argument that demands of skilled categories arc 
not at times properly sponsored by the general 
union, craft unions as a rule should be dis¬ 
couraged. We, therefore, recommend that the 
craft unions operating in a unit/industry should 
l)e encouraged to amalgamate into an industri¬ 
al union. In the alternative, where an indus¬ 
trial union covering all categories of workers 
in an enterprise has been recognised as the .sole 
bargaining agent, it would be desirable for 
such a union to set up sub-committees for 
important crafts/occupations so that problems 
j>eculiar to them receive adequate attention. 
For these arrangements to work, the process of 
internal decision-making should be such that 
members belonging to any craft do not nurse 
the feeling that their claims go unrepresented. 

20.22 We take cognizance of the welcome 
development in the formation of centre-cum- 
industry unions and industry-wise national 
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unions. The evidence before us is in favour 
of this trend. State Governments and important 
organisations of workers, as also several Study 
Groups, favour the view that centre-cum-indus- 
try unions are desirable and that they should 
ultimately develop into national federations, 
one for each industry—a goal worth striving 
for. Formation of such national industrial 
federations should be encouraged, as these will 
be more effective at collective bargaining forums 
and also as agencies to which educational and 
research activities for the benefit of the work¬ 
ers in the concerned industries could be en¬ 
trusted. 

20.23 Reduction in the number of workers’ 
organisations at the State and the apex levels 
is also called for. This is a development which 
can come about only if various political parties 
and trade unions sponsored and controlled by 
them could come to some understanding as a 
basis for their common programme, or better 
still, if the workers themselves become suffi¬ 
ciently educated to avoid multiplicity of unions 
and unite into one strong union at the industry/ 
plant level and affiliate themselves into a single 
national centre. We are conscious of the diffi¬ 
culties in this regard. Union leaders in differ¬ 
ent groups at present question both the need 
for and feasibility of a-common programme, 
unless the means to further the interests of the 
working class are also agreed upon. Any action 
on the part of the State to force the pace in 
this matter is likely to meet with adverse re¬ 
action. In a democratic set-up, unity among 
trade unions cannot be imposed from outside; 
it has to come from within. Certain moves 
have been afoot in recent years to bring to¬ 
gether various national federations, but without 
much success. Current attitudes of different 
trade union organisations and political parties 
to this problem are rigid and each is anxious 
to preserve its own identity. This is so in spite 
of a fair amount of unanimity with regard to 


the goals of the working class movement and 
its organisations; the differences being confined 
mainly to the methods to be adopted. A major 
difficulty in the evolution of a single working 
class organisation in the country is the associa 
tion, fomial or informal, of different central 
organisations with various political parties who 
regard the former as a major source of theii 
strength. We hope that our suggestion el^ 
where, regarding a minimum membership 
qualification for a national federation to lx 
represented at tripartite/consultative bodie! 
set up by the Central/State Governments, ma) 
help this process of unification. 

Trade Union Finances 

20.24 The primary source of income of th< 
unions is the membership dues. The quantun 
of these dues often depends upon the function 
undertaken by a union and the financial need 
arising tlierefrom. Apart from regular month 
ly/quarterly contributions from members, ther 
are other sources of funds such as donations 
sale proceeds of periodicals and special collet 
tions. Available data on the income and e* 
penditure of unions over the years leaves on 
in no doubt that, with few exceptions, th 
financial position of the unions is generall 
weak. As a consequence, many unions are ur 
stable, often winding up their activities eve 
before they settle down to sustained worl 
Fhough the unions lose registration because < 
non-compliance with statutory provisions, th 
non-compliance itself is closely linked wit 
lack of funds. It has been accepted on a 
sides that many unions are not in a positio 
to maintain a regular establishment to provic 
adequate services to their members. 

20.25 As would be seen from the table belos 
the average annual income of unions has hari 
ly shown any improvement over the past S 
years. 


Table : 20.5 Average Annual Income and Expenditure of Trade Unions (of workers only) 


Year 


No. of unions sub¬ 
mitting returns 

Average membership 
per union 

Average income per 
union 

Rs. 

Average expenditurt 
per union 

Rs. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1947-48 • 


1580 

1045 

2,335 

1,867 

1951-52 ■ 


2509 

750 

2,026 

1,806 

1955-56 • 


3970 

570 

2,089 

1,639 

1960-61 • 


6717 

590 

2,279 

2,078 

1963-64 ■ 


7106 

560 

2,747 

2,367 

1964-65 • 


7380 

602 

3,195 

2,751 


•See Para 22.33 


Source: Indian Labour Statistics 1969 and Indian Labour Year Booi 
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It is clear that through the average annual 
union income shows a slight improvement in 
money terms, when viewed in the context of 
the general increase in prices including the 
cost of services, the real income of unions 
has actually fallen. There could be some 
satisfaction that income and expenditure per 
member has gone up; but, judging from the 
level of expenditure at which the unions 
operated in 1947-48, this gain also is negli¬ 
gible. The composition of union income has 
not changed materially. As would be ex¬ 
pected, the bulk of union funds came from 
membership dues throughout the period under 
review. In 1964-65, membership contribution 
accounted for 72.5 per cent of the total in¬ 
come, donations for 15.1 per cent, and sale of 
periodicals and interest on investment for 1.4 
per cent. The balance constituted miscella¬ 
neous receipts. In 1947-48, the annual income 
came to about Rs. 2 per member; in 1960-61 
this was near Rs. 4 and in 1964-65 about Rs. 5. 
The composition of expenditure has not chang¬ 
ed by and large. Expenditure on salaries and al¬ 
lowances and establishment charges accounted 
for 40.9 per cent of the total expenditure in 
1956 and for 46.8 per cent in 1964-65. Ex¬ 
penditure on social service benefits to workers 
remained at a low level, 3.7 per cent in 1956 
and 4.2 per cent in 1964-65. All these statis¬ 
tics will appear even more distressing if due 
allowance is made for the fact that most of this 
limited expenditure is accounted for by the 
larger unions i.e., unions with a membership of 
10,000 or more; and these are few in number. 
Assuming that the average income of a union 
per member is the same in small as in large 
unions i.e., about Rs. 5 per annum, it is rough¬ 
ly estimated that the income of 23 per cent of 
unions in 1964-65 was less than Rs. 250, of 44 
per cent less than 500 and of 73 per cent less 
than Rs. 1,500. Obviously, these unions could 
hardly render adequate service to their mem¬ 
bers. 

20.26 In our view, therefore, an important 
factor limiting the effective functioning of uni¬ 
ons in our counry has been their financial weak¬ 
ness. There is clear recognition of this fact 
in the evidence before us. In most unions, 
poor finances have been the result of inade¬ 
quate membership strength. This, in turn, can 
be traced to the small size of units. In a 
majority of unions, the rate of contributions 
required of members is also small. With a re¬ 
latively low rate of unionisation, total funds 
collected are small. It is also on record that 
in a multi-union situation where workers are 
attracted to the unions by low subscription 
rates, the minimum prescribed under law be¬ 


comes the rule; union organisers generally c 
not claim anything higher nor do workers fe^ 
like contributing more, because the servici 
rendered by the unions do not deserve a high< 
fee. One thus enters a vicious circle. It 
not uncommon to find, particularly in sma 
size unions, that union fees, even at these lo 
rates, are not regularly paid by members i 
spite of the energy and time the union offic( 
bearers spend in collecting them. We do nc 
that this is the picture obtaining i 
all unions. Some are, indeed, very well org< 
nised; their members report to the union offict 
for paying their subscriptions. Others hav 
adequate arrangements for regular collectio 
of dues. But the general picture of finance 
of unions is disappointing. 

20.27 It may be that the Indian worker i 
not adequately paid, but this does not appea 
to be the reason for his apathy towards the orga 
nisation which is built up by him. Except ii 
some cases, his approach still is one of lad 
of firm commitment to the union. There hav 
been many instances where a worker, whil 
being in arrears in respect of union dues, make 
ad hoc payments to the union much larger ir 
amount than union dues, for getting a grievanci 
redressed or for establishing a common adjudi 
cation claim. It is not possible to say whethe: 
the change has been conditioned by the curren 
legislation for settlement of workers’ grievances 
and if so, to what extent. But this is one oi 
the reasons advanced in the evidence before 
us. We believe that the suggestions we have 
made elsewhere for recognition of unions and 
for settlement of disputes, wherein due scope 
has been given to collective bargaining, will 
strengthen the worker’s loyalties to his union, 
and in the process, union finances will improve, 
The provision for recognition of the majority 
union as the sole bargaining agent would help 
reduce multiplicity of unions, the splitting oi 
union membership and undercutting of union 
dues. Rights to be given to a union as the 
sole bargaining agent under certain conditions 
would help them to grow in prestige and at¬ 
tract new membership. We also expect that the 
unions will be able to carry conviction with 
workers who, in the years to come, will be 
more literate and more alive to the utility of 
an effective organisation. There will be a- 
reahsation that workers can sustain unions 
only through their subscriptions. When a 
worker makes a reasonable payment to his 
union, he is more likely to take an active 
interest in the affairs and activities of the union 
The current arrangements by which a genuine 
union organiser has to attend to many unions 
m order to earn even a modest living and 
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hence is unable to devote adequate attention 
to all the unions he is instrumental in organis¬ 
ing, will have to be gradually replaced by 
each union having its own full-time officials. 

20.28 Several persons/agencies have suggest¬ 
ed prescription of a minimum membership fee 
higher than that prevailing at present. The 
suggested fee varies from 50 paise per month 
to one per cent of earnings. A view expressed 
equally categorically is that what a union 
should collect from its members is entirely a 
matter for the members to decide and that 
the union being a voluntary organisation, no 
outside agency should lay down the minimum 
that it should charge from its members by way 
of subscription. We are not convinced by this 
latter argument. If a union through registra¬ 
tion seeks legal protection for some of its 
actions, it is the right of the State which pro¬ 
vides this protection to lay down reasonable re¬ 
gulations which will make proper functioning 
of the unions possible. This is an accepted 
premise of the trade union law in this coun¬ 
try. The Trade Unions Act, 1926, has a clause 
for prescribing the minimum membership fee 
(now 25 paise per month)*. The question be¬ 
fore us is whether this minimum membership 
fee should be a fixed sum or tied to a worker’s 
earnings. A minimum of 1 per cent of earn¬ 
ings has been mentioned to us in the course 
of evidence. In examining this issue, we rea¬ 
lise that in many advanced countries union fees 
in effect amount to more than this percentage, 
but they arc seldom related to the worker’s 
earnings and generally there is a flat rate of 
payment. We have also been told that several 
unions in India, which are functioning well, 
have been collecting one per cent or even more 
by way of membership fees. But such unions 
arc still few; and in their case too, the fee is 
uniform. A flat rate is easier to understand, 
as also to realise. The idea of different 
amounts within each slab for the same group 
of workers, and that is what the fixing of a 
percentage rate will amount to, does not find 
favour with many unions. We, therefore, do 
not recommend a percentage basis for union 
dues. 

20.29 In statutorily prescribing the minimum 
subscription for union membership, we recog¬ 
nise that mere registration does not confer any 
special rights on a union vis-a-vis the employer. 
At the same time, since registration of a union 
is a condition precedent for enabling it to secure 


the recognised status, membership subscription 
for a registered union has its importance. Con¬ 
sidering all these factors and the prevailing 
level of prices, we recommend that the mini¬ 
mum fee for trade union membership should be 
raised from the present level of 2.5 paise per 
month to Re. 1 per month. 

Role and Functions of Unions 

20.30 In our opinion, the primary function 
of a union is to promote and protect the inte¬ 
rests of its members. The union draws its 
strength from the funds and general support 
provided by its members. It has, therefore, tc 
strive to better the terms and conditions of 
employment and generally to advance their 
economic and social interests so as to achieve 
for them a rising standard of living. Wclian 
activities like organising mutual benefit socie¬ 
ties, co-operatives, employment assistance, libra 
ries, games and cultural programmes are one 
aspect of union functions, ^ucatio n of it! 
members in all aspects of th«r working life, 
including improvement of their civic environ 
ments, will be another. These have been re 
cognised as the normal activities of a union ir 
the Trade Unions Act 1926, which stipulate: 
the objects on which the general funds of i 
union can be spent. These primary function: 
lead the union to areas not specifically withir 
its confines. 

20.31 In every society it has been recognisec 
that in discharging the basic functions, union: 
have to operate on many fronts: social, econo 
mic, civic and political. To the extent possi 
ble, they have to influence policy decisions it 
the interests of workers and also explain t( 
their members the limits within which theii 
interests can be served by the union. Legisla 
tive suport which the unions require for realisa 
tion of some of their objectives and achieve 
ment of their long-term interests takes then 
into the region of politics. They have to for 
mulate a stand on social and economic objec 
tives of the community/country as a whole, ant 
participate in activities to make their view 
point heard in the policy making bodies st 
that the choices eventually made and the prio 
rities adopted subserve the best interests o 
the workers. Of late, trade unions are no 
content to rest merely with their contributioi 
in framing policies; their experience has beei 
that once the policies are framed, their imple 
mentation has also to be diligently watched 
Unions have come to realise that unless thei 


* “It is felt that a membership fee of at least four aimas a month be prescribed in the rules of a trade union as a conditioi 
precedent if it desires registration as a recognised union”. (Second Plan, p. 573); this recommendation of the Seconi 
Plan was given effect to by the Act, No. 42 of 1960. 
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voiie and weight is brought to bear upon the 
Government, the workers’ interests are likely 
to suffer. In several countries, therefore, the 
political process of Government and participa¬ 
tion in it have been attracting the interests of 
unions increasingly. Whether a union should 
get directly associated with a political party or 
have its own wing would depend upon the 
circumstances in each country. Considering 
that such political action/association is legiti¬ 
mate, the Trade Unions Act, 1926 permits the 
constitution of a separate fund to facilitate 
political action by a union. 

20.32 We do not take a static view of the 
role which trade unions have to accept in the 
larger interests of the community. In every 
country, this role has to change depending 
upon the stage of economic and social develop¬ 
ment. It also depends on the strength of 
unions, both organisational and financial, and 
also to a great extent on the institutional set-up 
of the society in which they operate. In the early 
stages of their growth, unions in many coun¬ 
tries concerned themselves primarily with their 
members’ interests, but took on wider functions 
in due course. 

20.33 Participation of unions now ranges 
from joint consultation at the plant/industry 
level to work on bodies like the Economic and 
Social Council in France, the Planning Com¬ 
mission in Sweden, or the Economic Council in 
Denmark. Contacts with governmental autho¬ 
rities are less formal in the U.S.A. and Austra¬ 
lia. In a number of countries, the law speci¬ 
fies the activities that unions may engage in. 
In practice, however, the unions’ freedom to en 
large on these is not restricted. In France and 
the Netherlands, unions, according to law, are 
consulted on any draft legislation dealing with 
economic and social issues. In Sweden and the 
Netherlands, they are made responsible for the 
implementation of the labour and social secu¬ 
rity legislation. The experience of co-deter¬ 
mination in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and workers’ control over industrial establish¬ 
ments in Yugoslavia fall within the range of 
responsibilities of unions in the different coun¬ 
tries, mentioned above. 

20.34 Thus, while a union will function in 
the interests of its members, depending upon 
the strength of organised labour and labour 
which could be organised, it should also accept 
community responsibilities. Consciousness of 
this wider responsibility will vary from coun¬ 


try to country depending upon the extent 
wage employment. Where wage earners arc 
predominant section of the working force, i 
special responsibilities in regard to the coi 
niunity can devolve on unions. Where, as 
our country, self-employment is sizeable, unio 
have to make a special effort in understandii 
the interests of the total community. It 
being widely suggested that unions should se( 
to harmoni.se the sectional interests of the 
members with the larger interests of the sociel 
This aspect of the role of unions in a dev 
loping economy has been emphasised in oi 
successive five year plans. As the Third PI: 
observed, “there is need for a considerab 
readaptation in the outlook, functions ar 
practices of trade unions to suit the cone 
tions which have arisen and are emerging’ 
Unions, being the organised expression of tl 
working class, have to shoulder this urgei 
task. It is in recognition of this fact that 
India trade unions have been associated wi; 
nation building activities since long. The ve 
first Planning Advisory Board, constituted i 
1950 to advise the Planning Commission t 
matters of policy, had two labour represent 
tives on it. Subsequently, labour represent 
lives have been associated with the Develo 
ment Councils set up for individual industri 
as also with apex consultative bodies formt 
by Government for seeking advice on probler 
of industrial development. The association ( 
organised labour with tripartite bodies at tf 
Central and State levels in the formulation ar 
implementation of labour programmes has ha 
a longer history still. 

20.35 In their evidence, some unions hai 
shown an awareness of this responsibilit 
Others, while recognising the need for it, hai 
argued that in the present state of developmei 
of unions when (i) they are confined largely i 
the urb.an industrial sector, (ii) a vast sectic 
of labour employed in agricultural and sma 
industries is still outside the pale of union ii 
fluence, (iii) levels of living, wages and workir 
conditions of workers are to be protected an 
improved, (iv) several unions compete for tf 
loyalty of workers and (v) unions have also I 
contend against unhelpful, if not antagonisti 
employers, needs of sheer survival will fort 
unions to give priority to the immediate se 
tional interests of workers. As an analys 
of the present situation both these views seei 
to be valid, though for some of the obstach 
mentioned in the latter view, the remedy woul 
seem to lie with the unions themselves. 


'Third Five'Year Plan, p. 255. 
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:0.36 The immediate interests of a group of 
rkers and of the community at large may 
nctimes conflict, though there can be no such 
ifiict in the long run. Even in the short 
1 , the sectional goals must be reconciled with 
; community goals. The process of achiev- 
; reconciliation of interests depends upon 
; creation of an awareness of the identity 
iween the two. Unfortunately, such an 
areness of the identity of interests appears 
be still lacking in the country and the 
dence before us is conflicting in regard to its 
id and urgency. Employers’ organisations. 

understandable reasons, have showm rcluc- 
ice in expressing their views on the sub- 
:t. While State Governments favour some 
)ricntation of trade union functions, most of 
i workers’ organisations have emphasised 
ly the traditional role of unions. The 
TUG while acknowledging the need for ade- 
ate attention to fulfilling the traditional role 
unions, has suggested that unions should 
serve their membership and cater to the 
iny-sided requirements of workers as respon- 
)le citizens; (ii) plan for sustaining the inte¬ 
rs of their membership during times of in- 
istrial peace by organising intellectual, social, 
Itural and recreational activities, consumer 
-operatives, credit co-operatives and co-opera¬ 
te housing societies; and (iii) educate the rank 
d file so that the traditional agitational role 
ould gradually be transformed into one of 
iderstanding. It has pleaded that the union 
ould he given an effective role in the affairs 
the industry, including in its management 
co-partner in industry. The other view is 
ually cogently put forth by the HMS when 
points out tliat “if the trade unions allow 
emselves to be diverted from their traditional 
■le in the name of requirements of economic 
:vclopment, the weaker and exploited sections 
the working class w'ill find themselves terro- 
sed and deprived of safeguards to an even 
eater extent’’. The AITUC strikes a diffe- 
nt note altogether. In its view, “the ultimate 
m of the trade union movement is to abolish 
pitalism and wage-slavery and establish socia- 
>m in w'hich not only the working class but 
1 layers of society arc freed from exploitation", 
o evoke proper response from unions, it sug 
;sts a wide range of institutional changes, 
ther central organisations have indicated 
ews which lie between these extremes. 

20.37 I'hc trade union movement, which we 
tpect will evolve on the basis of changes in its 
ructure recommended earlier, has indeed to 
av greater attention to the basic needs of its 
leinbers. Important among these are: 

(1) lo secure for tvorkers fair wages; 


(2) lo safeguard security of tenure and im¬ 
prove conditions of service; 

(.3) To enlarge opportunities for promotion 
and training; 

(‘1) To improve working and living condi¬ 
tions; 

(5) To provide for educational, < iiltural and 
recreational facilities; 

({)) To cooperate in and facilitate technolo¬ 
gical advance by broadening the under¬ 
standing of workers on its underlying 
issues; 

(7) To promote identity of interests of the 
workers with their industry; 

(8) To offer responsive co-operation in im¬ 
proving levels of production and pro¬ 
ductivity, discipline and high standard 
of quality; and generally 

(!•) To promote individual and collective wel¬ 
fare. 

20.38 At the same time, it is imperative that 
unions keep the well-being and progress of the 
community constantly before them even in the 
midst of their endeavours to help the working 
class. Unions have a stake in the success of 
the national plans for economic development, 
since these are formulated and implemented 
as much for maximising production as for dis¬ 
tributing the product in an equitable manner. 
Unions have to adapt themselves to changing 
social needs, and rise above divisive forces of 
caste, religion and language; and indeed, in 
this regard, the role of the unions has been 
creditable. It is only thus that they can pro¬ 
gressively become instruments for constructive 
purposes. In this context, some important so 
cial responsibilities of trade unions appear to 
be in the field of: 

(i) promotion of national integration; 

(ii) generally influencing the socio-economic 
polit ies of the community through active 
participation in their formulation at va¬ 
rious levels, and 

(iii) instilling in their members a sense of res¬ 
ponsibility towards industry and the com¬ 
munity. 

20.39 We believe that real progress in trade 
union functioning, in the unions’ ability to as¬ 
sume scx;ial responsibilities and in their capa¬ 
city to reconcile their responsibilities to their 
members with those to the community can come 
only through the building up of the internal 
strength of the unions. It will be the task of 
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the trade union leadership to improve the range 
of their services as much as the method of opera¬ 
tion with these ends in view. 

Outsiders in Unions 

20.40 To put the current debate about out¬ 
siders in unions in its proper perspective, we 
must state that the trade union movement in 
the country has been built up, particularly in 
its early stages, by leaders committed to the 
well-being of the working class, but who seldom 
belonged to it and were often engaged in poli¬ 
tical struggle against the alien rule. Since 
Independence, many of them have identified 
themselves completely with labour; some others 
have been engaged in political activity entirely 
and still others continue to work both in the 
political and labour fields. It is therefore not 
easy to identify the outsiders in trade unions 
in our context. Under the Trade Unions Act, 

1 1926, any person not actually engaged or em- 
1 ployed in the industry concerned is deemed 
to be an outsider. Section 22 of the Act re¬ 
quires that ordinarily not less than half the 
officers of a registered union shall be actively 
engaged or employed in an industry to which 
the union relates. “Officers” include the mem¬ 
bers of the executive. 

20.41 The controversy about outsiders in a 
union is as old as the Act itself, perhaps even 
older. Upto 1920, Government, while permit¬ 
ting unions/associations of their own employees, 
did not allow outsiders to be connected with 
such unions/associations. Explaining the posi¬ 
tion the Whitley Commission stated: “the 
official position had been defined with a view 
to the pre-war organisations which catered 
mainly for the upper ranks of Government ser¬ 
vice and in 1920 the Government of India 
conceded the principle of the right to employ 
outsiders”.^ The Commission then analysed 
the legal provision under the Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, and even in the very early years 
of its operation, emphasised the need for train¬ 
ing insiders for accepting ^eater responsibili¬ 
ties in managing union affairs. It recommend- 
ded “in view of the desirability of securing that 
the members of a union take an active part 
in its work, we consider that two-thirds would 
be a more suitable minimum” (for insiders).* 
No action was taken on this recommendation. 

20.42 Neither the nature of the controversy 
nor its keenness has changed in the last forty 
years. Th ose opposed to outsiders find that it 
is necessary even to narrow the scope of the de- 




. finition of outsider so as to e^rjjjde particu- 
' larly those who are discharged or dismiss ed. 
There are others who emphasise current em- 
, ployment status (i.e., whether the person is 
currently employed in a unit/industry or not) 
to determine whether the person is an insider 
or outsider. The argument of the union orga- 
j nisers is that anyone who has devoted his life 
to union work and has been a full-time union 
worker, whether he had ever worked as an em¬ 
ployee in an industry or not, should not be 
treated as an outsider. The contenfion that 
an outsider is more prone to cause disturbance 
of industrial peace is rebutted, according to 
them, by the experience that unions with in¬ 
sider leadership have not shown any special 
concern for industrial harmony. For an em¬ 
ployer, in many cases, the objection to an 
outsider is in essence an objection to particular 
individuals e.g., dismissed employees or poli¬ 
ticians. While a dismissed employee working 
as a union leader ts alleged to create difficul¬ 
ties in the relations between the union and the 
employer, the presence of outsiders who have 
close links with one political party or the other, 
it is argued, imports extraneous considerations 
into the trade union movement as a whole. 
Such outsiders are stated to have worked against 
trade union unity. Mrtltiple uni ons are main¬ 
ly the result of politick outsiders wanting to 
establish unions of their own, with a view to 
increasing their political influence, albeit in 
urban areas. Essentially, the allegations 
against outsiders have remained unchanged all 
through the years since the publication of the 
Whitley Commission’s report. As pointed out 
earlier, in the years immediately prior to and 
since Independence, open differences in trade 
union leadership led initially to the formation 
of four different central organisations of work¬ 
ers; their number has increased now. While 
no central organisation would like to accept 
that it has direct links with any political party, 
their political associations and party lines of 
action are sharp in public image. In more re¬ 
cent years, splinter groups within political 
parties have resulted in intra-union rivalries 
and these, more than inter-union differences, 
seem to establish links between political parties 
and trade unions. 

20.43 To understand the problem of out¬ 
siders, it is important to recognise the other 
side of the picture too. While in manufactur¬ 
ing industries, more and more educated labour 
is being recruited, in employments like mines, 
plantations, ports and docks, and construction, 
the workers are generally illiterate. Though 


‘ Royal Gommiasioa on Labour (1929—31), p. 317. 
• Ibid p. 331. 
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the fear of standing up to an employer of the 
type referred to by the Whitley Commission 
may be less in evidence now, difficulties in the 
emergence of strong inside leadership still exist. 
The complicated nature of industry makes the 
unions require the services of educated or 
technical personnel, not necessarily connected 
with the plant, as helpers/well wishers. In¬ 
dustrial negotiations have become more com¬ 
plex on account of the legal frame-work and 
procedures under which they are to be carried 
on. Unions must have whole-time office¬ 
bearers and their own expertise. More affluent 
unions can afford to pay for them, but others 
have to dep)cnd upon outsiders. 

20.44 Our attention has also been drawn to 
the view that politics and the trade union move¬ 
ment cannot work in mutually exclusive com¬ 
partments. Political action for bettering its 
own position cannot be denied to labour, just 
as labour support is necessary for any political 
party. Further, in a democracy, no public or 
ganisation can lie isolated from extraneous 
influences and certainly not an organisation 
which deals with a large body of workers. It 
cannot be said that even "a total ban on out¬ 
siders will necessarily insulate a union from 
political influences. The employee office¬ 
bearers cannot be prevented from being inte 
rested in and connected with political parties, 
or from seeking the assistance of one political 
group or the other when such assistance is 
needed. Numerous instances of this type have 
been cited to us during the course of evidence. 

20.4.5 Trade union legislation in our country 
deals with outsiders in a somewhat different 
manner than in many other countries. Legisla¬ 
tion in many countries contains no provisions 
concerning grounds for disqualification from 
holding office in a trade union or employers’ 
organisation. The I.L.O. Convention (No. 87) 
concerning Freedom of Association and Protec¬ 
tion of the Right to Organise provides that 
workers’ and employers’ organisations shall 
have the right to draw up their constitutions 
and rules and to elect their repre.sentativcs 
in full freedom and enjoins the public autho¬ 
rities to refrain from any interference which 
would restrict this right or impede the lawful 
exercise thereof. Member countries would, 
however, remain free to provide in their legis¬ 
lation for such formalities as appear appro¬ 
priate to ensure the normal functioning of 
trade unions/industrial organisations. 

20.46 Consistent with this Convention, the 
laws in several countries provide for disquali¬ 


fication of persons to hold union office on 
grounds of (a) nationality, (b) political opi¬ 
nions, and (c) occupation, apart from convic¬ 
tion on offences involving moral turpitude. 
The criteria adopted in determining disqualifi¬ 
cation seem to depend on the circumstances ob¬ 
taining in each country, the composition of the 
labour force, the structure of the unions, the 
historical carry-over, the constitution of the 
country and so on. In the U.K., office-bearers 
of a union or of the British Trade Unions 
Congre.ss may Ite ex-workers, but according to 
the legal position obtaining in our country, 
they will be considered outsiders. Trade union 
leadership in most advanced countries is drawn 
from within the ranks of the working class? 
A union office-bearer or leader who has not 
been a worker but has political affiliations is 
a peculiar feature of countries like ours where 
the trade union movement had to be in the 
forefront of a political struggle. This feature 
has now survived its historical necessity. 

20.47 Our broad assessment is that while it 
is true that on some major issues outsiders have 
influenced union decisions, and not all such 
cases have necessarily led to industrial dis¬ 
harmony. the total effect of outsiders has not 
lieen such as should bar them altogether from 
trade union counsels. There have been cases 
where ordinary members also have struck mili¬ 
tant postures of the type attributed to outsiders, 
and in such cases, the latter operated as a sober¬ 
ing influence on the former. On the other hand, 
arguments about illiteracy of workers and vic¬ 
timisation of leadership usually urged in favour 
of continuing outsiders sound weak in the cur¬ 
rent context, and even more so, in the context 
of the future. 

20.48 The remedies suggested for minimising 
outside influence range from an outright ban 
on all nonemployees to leaving the outsider 
alone and concentrating on steps that would 
strengthen inside leadership. Advocates of the 
latter view seek support from the Whitley Com¬ 
mission’s observations; “Those whose wages and 
leisure are barely adequate for sustained work 
in a factory are not likely to find energy or 
leisure for activity outside it.”' The position 
now is not so desperate arui is likely to improve 
with every advance in the economy. Workers, 
now enjoy a better living standard and more 
leisure than when the Whitley Commission 
reported. Most of the State Governments seem 
to favour a programme of active measures, to 
promote the growth of internal leadership. This 
alone, according to them, will ultimately be 


'Royal Commission on Labour, p. 321- 
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an effective step to minimise ontside influence 
One suggestion is that as a first step the law 
should be amended to provide that either the 
President or the General Secretary of a union 
should be from among the ranks of workers. 
While the employers’ organisations have em¬ 
phasised the undesirable effects of outside lea¬ 
dership, particularly the politically-oriented 
leadership in trade unions, workers’ organisa¬ 
tions have generally laid stress on the useful 
role played by outsiders in the past and on the 
factors that would justify their continued asso¬ 
ciation with unions for some time to come. 
The importance of steps like workers’ educa¬ 
tion and trade union training, to encourage 
and build up workers to accept the resonsibi- 
lity of leadership has, however, been emphasised 
by all. Some unions have suggested that office¬ 
bearers of unions should be barred from hold¬ 
ing simultaneous office in a political party; 
others go strictly by the letter of the ILO 
Convention referred to above and want the 
freedom of association to be undiluted. 

20.49 Our Industrial Relations Study Groups 
have emphasised the need for building up in¬ 
ternal leadership. To hasten this process, one 
of them has favoured a reduction in the legal 
limit of the number of outside office-bearers 
to a third of the total. Another feels that a 
provision should be made to resrict individuals 
from becoming office-bearers of more than a 
certain number of registered unions.^ Our 
Committee on Workers’ Education has empha¬ 
sised the important role that workers’ educa¬ 
tion could play in helping the process of train¬ 
ing workers as union leaders. This emphasis 
has found support in other evidence before us. 

20.50 We are not in favour of a legal ban 
on non-employees holding positions in the exe¬ 
cutive of the unions, as it will be too drastic a 
step. In any case, it may run counter to Arti¬ 
cle 19 of the Constitution. Whom workers 
should choose to elect as their leaders is a 
matter best left to workers themselves. Any 
endeavour to dictate to unions the choice of 
their office-bearers or leaders would be as much 
of an imposition from outside as the leadership 
of outsiders that is proposed to be eliminated 
by this measure. The right ccjursc would be 
to take steps to promote internal leadership 
and give workers a more responsible role to 
plav and keep them outside the pale of victimi¬ 
sation. Without creating conditions for the 
building up of internal leadership, a complete 
banning of outsiders would only make unions 


weaker. A reduction in the number of out¬ 
siders in the union executive or at the officers’ 
level would not by itself eliminate outside or 
political influence. Even today, outsiders in 
union executives are estimated to be about 10 
per cent, much less than the number legally 
permitted. Thus, the only fruitful line of ap- i 
proach is to concentrate efforts on those mea¬ 
sures which would help build up a strong 
leadership from within. 

20.51 In our view, the issue of outsiders 
would solve itself as workers become more edu¬ 
cated and conscious. Already, the fact that 
unions in some ‘white collar’ employments and 
in newly developing industries which require 
an adequate complement of educated workers 
are managed effectively by persons from the 
rank and file lends support to this view. In¬ 
dustries of the future will be mostly of the type 
where employment of educated workers will 
be the rule. Even in mining and plantations, 
as indeed in agriculture (a sector yet to be 
organised), the worker is certainly more con¬ 
scious of his rights than before, though still 
illiterate. We expect that this trend would 
gather momentum. With the spread of work¬ 
ers’ education and a greater emphasis on train¬ 
ing of trade union workers, we hope that in¬ 
ternal leadership will develop. Adequate pro¬ 
tection against unfair labour practices, an im¬ 
portant factor inhibiting the emergence of in¬ 
ternal leadership, will also help. Compulsory 
recognition of majority unions to represent 
workers and negotiate on their behalf, recom¬ 
mended elsewhere, will vest union officials with 
greater responsibilities and will give them the 
needed confidence to build up competent in¬ 
ternal leadership. Added to these, if legal pro¬ 
cedures are simplified and industrial relations 
practices are rationalised, workers will cer¬ 
tainly be able to stand on their own. The 
Gompidsions of developments taking place in 
the sphere of industrial relations will by them¬ 
selves provide a check to outside influence. 
To hasten the process of building of internal 
leadership, the permissible limit of outsiders in 
the executives of the unions should be reduced. 

20.52 Our approach to the concept of the 
term ‘outsider’ is somewhat different from that 
of the Trade Unions Act, 1926, which regards 
all non-employees as outsiders. It was brought 
to our notice that a number of employees re¬ 
signed their jobs in order to shoulder the 
responsibilities of unions as selfless and de¬ 
voted workers and it would not be appropriate 


i.The observations of the Whitley Comniis.sion on this point are: “No man can take an effective share in the organisa¬ 

tion of half a dozen unions simultanpously. In existing conditions, the fostering of one good union is a bard task and 
moic than enough for a man who can generally devote only a part of the day to such work”, (p. 329) 
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to call them as outsiders to the movement. 
"Ihey have very much identified themselves 
with unions and contributed to their growth 
and stability. The cases of some of the dis¬ 
missed or discharged employees who were 
punished apparently for misconduct, but in 
tact for their union activities, fall in a similar 
category. It is only fair that persons w'ho at 
one time or the other were employed in the 
industry and had resigned or had their ser¬ 
vices terminated, should not be treated as out¬ 
siders. 

20.5.H We are of the view that outsiders in 
trade unions should Ire made redundant by 
forces from within rather than by a legal ban. 
Simultaneously, legal provision to protect in¬ 
ternal leadership should be strengthened. Along 
with this, measures will have to be taken on 
several fronts to strengthen forces for building 
up internal leadership. For this we recom¬ 
mend the following steps; 

(a) intensification of workers’ education; 

(b) penalties for victimisation and similar 
unfair labour practices; 

(c) intensification of efforts by trade union 
organisers to train workers in union or¬ 
ganisation; and 

(d) limiting the proiDortion of outsiders in 
the union executives as follow's: 

Where the membership of a union is: 

(i) below' 1,000 the number of outsiders 


should not be more than ... 10%. 

(ii) between 1000—10,000 ... 20%. 

(iii) above 10,000 ,,, ‘50",',. 

(iv) the permissible limit for industry- 

wise unions should be ... ,^0%. 


(e) treating all ex-employees as insiders; 

(f) establishing a convention that no union 
office-bearer will concurrently hold office 
in a political party. 

Inter-Union and Intra-union Rivalry 

20.54 We have referred to the splits in the 
trade union movement having their origin in 
the twenties when a section of the AITUC 
leadeiship broke away and formed a separate 
organisation, .'\fter Independence, union rival¬ 
ries based on political considerations have be¬ 
come sharper. The splitting up of unions and 
formation of new unions having sympathies 
with political parties have permeated unions 


oj)erating at diflerent levels. In many impor¬ 
tant industrial units, unions, whether affiliated 
to central organisations or not, operate inde¬ 
pendently, each claiming to speak on behalf of 
all workers. Fhc evideqte indicates that at¬ 
tempts are made by each to undermine the in¬ 
fluence of the others; questioning the bona fidcs 
of rival leaders is not unknown. In this situa¬ 
tion, one could visualise some employers taking 
advantage of the rivalries and playing one 
union against the other. Basically, inter-union 
conflict feeds itself on differences in the con¬ 
cept of what one group or the other considers 
to be the workers’ interest as also about 
the means to be adopted for advancing them. 

I he spirit of service which motivates the 
entry of a person into public life, with or w'ith- 
oiit political affiliation, brings a trade union 
worker into contact w'ith the rank and file. 
Differentes in the concept of service introduce 
rivalries as in every other held. 

20.55 Attempts to bring about trade union 
unity have failed to bear fruit. Statutory res¬ 
trictions on the formation of unions have 
neither been considered desirable nor necessary, 
though every group has been aware of the salu¬ 
tary efiect that such restrictions will have on 
industrial relations. Since legislation piermits 
formation of several unions covering the same 
group of workers, a voluntary basis was sought 
to regulate inter-union relations.* An inter- 
tjhion Code of Concluct w’as evolved in 19,5S at 
a meeting of the repre.sentatives of tne four 
central organisations of workers, presided over 
by the then Minister for Labour and Employ¬ 
ment. Government of India. The Code of Con¬ 
duct recognises the existence of multiple unions, 
but seeks to regulate their relations on the 
basis of mutual understanding. It recognises 
the right of every employee to join a union of 
his choice; forbids coercion, violence, intimi¬ 
dation and personal vilification in inter-union 
dealings; emphasises the need to follow demo¬ 
cratic principles in the functioning of trade 
unions, d'he Code also expects that no orga 
iiisation will make excessive or extravagant 
demands in an attempt to outbid its rival. 
In efiect, what the code sought to do was noth¬ 
ing more than what the British TUC did in 
19,^9 or the tw'o important trade unions/federa¬ 
tions in the U.S..'\. did prior to their com- 
ing together in 1956. While the basic tenets 
on which the code was built up were un-ex- 
c.eptionable. what was found to be its W'eakness 
w'as the absence of a joint machinery to be 
evolved by the organisations themselves Gov¬ 
ernmental machinery which was set up for this 
purpose proved ineffective. It was looked upon 
with suspicion by three organisations which 



were a party to the code, because of the apre- 
lension they had about the possibility of the 
machinery being used in favour of the fourth. 
The working of the Code was reviewed on a 
number of occasions- and renewed assurances 
were sought from top leadership in the cen¬ 
tral organisations of workers that they would 
abide by its provisions. These only served to 
highlight the fact that the signatories to the 
Code themselves had no faith in its effective¬ 
ness; that the causes of inter-union rivalries 
were more deep -rooted and eonld not be i"e- 
rnoved by a Cpd^ which had only moral sanc¬ 
tions. Political rivalries m unions are not un¬ 
known in other countries Apart from inter¬ 
nal arrangements evolved within the federation, 
the growth of collective bargaining which con¬ 
notes a formal arrangement for union recogni¬ 
tion seems to have minimised inter-union con¬ 
flicts. 

20.56 Added to inter-union rivalry, instances 
of intra-union rivalry have also been increasing 
in frequency in recent years. While healthy 
rivalry and opposition is necessary for the 
strength of any democratic institution, it can 
have pernicious effects when motivated by per¬ 
sonal considerations. The Standing Labour 
Committee in February 1966 recommended that 
where more than one set of persons claimed to 
be the office-bearers of the same union, provi¬ 
sion should be made in the Trade Unions Act,. 
1926 for an* election, confined to the members 
of the union concerned, to be conducted under 
the aegis of the Labour Court after allow¬ 
ing the Central Organisation concerned an op¬ 
portunity to sort out the difference within its 
own affiliate.^ 

20.57 The economic and social aims of the 
central organisations are not very different. All 
the central organisations want operation within 
a democratic frame-work, the establishment of 
a socialist society, placing of industry under 
public control, improvement in the conditions 
of work and life of workers, the securing of a 
fair deal for the working class, and so on. 
There is, however, a difference in the means to 
be adopted for the achievement of these ends; 
and the means are no less important. This 
again has its basis, to some extent, in the ideo¬ 
logies of the different political parties with 
which the.se organisations have links. The 
AITUC, believing as it does in class struggle, 
has always been very critical of the industrial 
relations policy of the Government. It de¬ 
mands that workers’ right to strike must be 
guaranteed and unhampered. The HMS, the 
HMP and the UTUC also hold that a conflict 
of interest is inevitable in employer-employee 


relationship and that the workers’ right to strike 
is inalienable They prefer collective bargaimng 
to adjudication for settlement of disputes. Ihc 
line taken by the BMS is not much differait. 
The INTIIC, on the other hand, emphasises that 
“the means to be adopted for the furtherance 
of the objects shall be peaceful and consistent 
with truth”’ It does not believe in the inevi¬ 
tability of class struggle. It seeks to establish 
just industrial relations and secure redress ot 
grievances without stoppage of work by means 
of negotiation and conciliation, and failing 
these, by arbitration or adjudication; but le- 
serves the right to resort to other methods where 
arbitration/adjudication is not available. 
While, therefore, in one major instrument to be 
adopted for settlement of disputes, there seems 
to be no disagreement, the timing of direct 
action and the circumstances under which it 
should be resorted to differ. We do not, how¬ 
ever, minimise the significance of this disagree¬ 
ment. Indeed it weighs on us much more 
than the identity of aims. 

20.,58 Our approach is to deal with this issue, 
as with the overall issue of strengthening union ^ 
from within rather than from without, and 
through the evolutionary rather than the regu¬ 
latory process, to unite the working class into 
a single organisation committed exclusively to 
the trade union movement. This process how¬ 
ever needs to be strengthened and its pace 
hastened by an active policy. Our approach, 
therefore, should not be misconstrued to imply 
a negative or passive policy. We recommend 
action along the following lines: (a) elimination 
of party politics and outsiders through build¬ 
ing up of internal leadership, (b) promotion 
of collective bargaining through recognition of 
sole bargaining agents, (c) improving the system 
of union recognition, (d) encouraging union 
security, and (e) empowering Labour Courts 
to settle intra-union disputes if they are not 
settled within the organisation. The Labour 
Courts should step in at the request of either 
group or on a motion by the appropriate gov¬ 
ernment, in cases where the central organisa¬ 
tion is unable to resolve the dispute. We have 
already discussed (a). The chapter on Indus¬ 
trial Relations will cover (b), (c) and (e). We 
will now analyse issues connected with (d). 

Union Security 
Closed Shop/Union Shop 

20.59 Although union security provisions, 
such as closed shop and union shop, have pre¬ 
sently not gained currency in India, as unions 
grow strong and collective bargaining and 
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union recognition become accepted practices, 
there will lx: demands for the grant of such 
facilities. A consideration of the issue thus 
seems to be called for. 

20.60 Union security provisions involve agree¬ 
ment with the employer or at least his acquie¬ 
scence not to employ a non-member. Its two 
main variants are: (i) pre-entry or 'closed shop’ 
by which the employer will recruit only trade 
union members; this gives the union control 
over the supply of labour; and (ii) post-entry 
or 'union shop’, by which new entrants to em¬ 
ployment, if they are not union members, must 
join the union within a specified period. 

20.61 Where there is already a strong and 
stable union, arrangements for closed-shop/ 
union shop add to its strength, and in other 
cases, they support and hasten the process of 
stabilisation of a union. A corollary to the 
above argument is the common obligation prin¬ 
ciple. 'I'hc arguments normally advanced in 
its support are; (a) since in an establishment 
all workers enjoy the benefits secured by a 
representative union, no employee should be 
entitled to share the gains unless he contri¬ 
butes towards the activities and expenses of the 
union which secures these gains; (b) it becomes 
easier for a representative union, with which 
the collective agreement is signed, to implement 
its part of the obligations, if the workers are 
subject to union discipline; (c) it exercises a 
cheek on eventualities like non-members not 
honouring the commitments made by a repre¬ 
sentative union; and (d) it gives financial sup¬ 
port and also enhances the prestige of a repre¬ 
sentative union. The closed shop/union shop 
provision will oll'cr advantages to the individual 
worker also; it will eliminate interference by 
the employers in the union activities; it will 
make the member’s employment more secure 
and create conditions for internal leadership to 
carry on union activities freely. The employer 
also benefits by such arrangements as he is sure 
that he deals with an organisation which re¬ 
presents all his workers. 

20.62 There are etjually weighty arguments 
on the other side as well: (i) The practice in¬ 
fringes upon the right of freedom of association 
in that it (ompcls an employee to join an 
association which may not be to his liking. 
Freedom of ass(x:iarion includes freedom to 
join an organisation as well as not to join it. 
Since in a union-shop or closed-shop contract, 
a person has no choice but to join a trade 
union and pay subscription, such arrangements 
seem to abridge a person’s freedom. It may 
also happen that a union may refuse to accept 


an individual as its member. The individual 
is obliged to accept however all the decision: 
of a union of which he is forced to be a 
member, and in case of disagreement or non 
observance of the decision, he runs the risk ol 
losing his job through expulsion from the 
union. The union, therefore, loses its volun¬ 
tary character. Some critics have also argued 
that if a union’s finances arc secure, it may 
not function in a democratic manner. 

20.63 There is little experience of ‘closed 
shop/union shop’ within the country itself. A 
committee appointed by the Government ol 
Bihar in 19.56 ‘to examine the question of in¬ 
troduction of check-off and union shop in 
selected establishments’ recommended condi¬ 
tional introduction of union-shop purely as an 
experimental measure. In its view, “the right 
of the citizens to seek and get employment is 
one of the fundamental rights guaranteed un¬ 
der the C^onstitution and any interference with 
that right in the shape of prior membership 
of a trade union will be an unreasonable limi¬ 
tation on the right to work”. It was, therefore, 
strongly opposed to “the system of ‘closed-shop’ 
under which membership of a trade union is a 
condition of employment”. The Gommittee, 
however, felt that this objection did not apply 
equally to "union-shop under which a worker 
is given an opportunity lo be a member of the 
recognised trade union within a certain period 
after his employment”. In its view, only when 
a majority of the workers within the bargain¬ 
ing unit \otc in a secret ballot for a parti¬ 
cular union, could the demand for union-shop 
provision be (onsidered by the management. 

20.64 rhe practice of closed-shop, according 
to us, is neither practicable nor desirable. Apart 
from considerations of feasibility, it is against 
the Fundamental Right of Freedom of Associa¬ 
tion guaranteed in our (Constitution. We tan 
at best think in terms of ‘union-shop’, though 
in this system also some compulsion is ‘in-built’. 
I'he evidence before us is overwhelmingly 
agjiinst the introduction of either ’clo.sed-shop’ 
or 'union shop’. Admitting that such security 
measures give organisational and financial 
strength and stability to a union, and facilitate 
collective bargaining, we would like unions to 
build themselves up and win, through their 
own strength, the Ixtnefits of union security 
rather than this right be given to them under 
statute. 

20.65 Our recommendations on recognition 
of a representative union, union finances, rights 
of the recognised union iiis-a-vis minority 
unions, changes in the present system of settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes, joint consultation 
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plant level, etc., will have a far-reaching im¬ 
pact on the unions’ organisational and bai- 
gaining capacity as indeed on union secuiity 
provisions. In our view, it will be better that 
such security measures are allowed to evolve in 
the natural process of trade union growth rathei 
than be introduced through compulsion tor 
fostering that growth. 

Check-off 

20.66 Another related issue is ‘check-off’, a 
practice in which the employer regularly de¬ 
ducts from the employees’ pay membership dues 
and other financial obligations to the union 
and hands over these deductions to the union. 
In countries where the system is in vogue, 
it is usually enforced through a clause in the 
collective bargaining agreement and is made 
legally permissible. 

20.67 We recognise that sustained and regu¬ 
lar membership lends stability and strength to 
a union; the union’s bargaining power im¬ 
proves, and as a consequence, it can attend to 
Its responsibilities. Regular membership con¬ 
notes payment of union dues. Union mem¬ 
bers, like anyone else, are prone to forgetful¬ 
ness, and at times indifferent, and union dues 
fall in arrears. Inter-union and intra-union 
rivalries and the competition to atliact mem- 
bership makes collections sporadic and irregu¬ 
lar. Collection of dues is generally done by 
union leaders or their helpers contacting work¬ 
ers by visiting their residences or at the work 
places on the pay day with the permission of 
the employer. The method of collecting dues 
through appointment of paid persons, or a 
person on commission basis, is not common in 
India nor is check-off. 

20.68 Instances where recognised unions de¬ 
manded the extension of the check-off facility 
have been few. The Bihar Committee, refer¬ 
red to earlier, recommended the introduction 
of the check-off as an experimental measure and 
subject to certain conditions, viz., (i) the ini¬ 
tiative for check-off must be taken bv the 
union itself; (ii) check-off should be permitted 
only if the worker signs an authorisation slip 
and hands it over directly to the Head of 
the Department in which he works; (iii) once 
the authorisation slip has Ireen handed over, 
it should be valid for the calendar year or the 
financial year (whatever is the period of union 
membership): (iv) the deduction should stop if 
the authorisation is revoked by the worker; and 
(v) the unions which seek to enjoy the Ircncfit 
of check-off should ensure proper maintenance 
of accounts and democratic functioning. 


20.69 Those who favour check-off see several 
advantages in it: the arrangement eliminate! 
the necessity to approach individual member! 
cadi month and ensures regular payment ol 
membership dues. I he chances of member! 
falling in arrears are minimised. It leave! 
union executives free to concentrate on othei 
important work of the union which today geti 
neglected for lack of time. Check-off elimi 
nates to a great extent the possibility of dua 
membership. Employers will benefit by thii 
arrangement as it eliminates on-the-job inter 
ruptions caused by collection of dues, albeit b^ 
a recognised union. On the other hand, thos< 
who do not favour check-off feel that collec 
tion of dues is an important way of keeping ii 
close and live touch with members and main 
taining the organisers’ active interest in unioi 
affairs. But the more basic objection raisec 
by unions is that it discloses information t( 
the employers about the state of union organi 
sation, membership and names of members. Ii 
a situation where the employer is not wel 
disposed towards a union, there might be : 
latent fear of victimisation among some work 
ers. We do not attach importance to this ap 
prehension particularly in the context of th 
future. 

'20.70 Ihe evidence indicates general suppoi 
to the idea that if ’check-off’ is to be mtn 
duced, the facility should be restricted to th 
recognised unions only. There is somethin 
to be said in favour of this point. Howeve: 
in view of the present attitude of the partiei 
particularly the unions, it does not seem nece 
■saiy to give this facility through statutor 
means. An enabling legal provision should b 
adequate. The right to demand check-off fac 
lities should vest with the unions, and if sue 
a demand is made by a recognised union, 
should be made incumbent on the managemei 
to accept it. 

20.71 An individual employee from who! 
pay his membership subscription is deducte 
must be a party to such a deduction. A systei 
of ‘authorisation slips’ from individual empl 
yees will meet such a requirement. At tl 
same time, to avoid any unnecessary increai 
in the workload of management or upset i 
the financial stability of unions by too frequei 
revocations, it should be provided that tl 
members’ authorisation will be valid for ; 
least one year. 

Trade Union Legislation 

20.72 The Trade Unions Act, 1926 gave 
legal cover to the activities of unions. 
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granted them immunity from certain criminal 
and civil liability, and enabled unions to un¬ 
dertake and discharge their normal and legiti¬ 
mate functions, to safeguard union funds, and 
generally to facilitate the working of unions. 
It was amended on various occasions during 
the last forty two years of its <meration mainly 
to remove administrative diffacyities. While 
the amending Acts of 1!)28, 19.^7, 1960 and 
1964 were relatively minor in their scope, that 
of 1947, which was not enforced, was of a 
far-reacfiing nature and contained provisions 
for the compulsory recognition of unions and 
for penalising unfair labour practices. Reasons 
for non-enforcement were partly adminis¬ 
trative and partly the far reaching character of 
the amendments themselves. Many Govern¬ 
ments felt that the unions in their jurisdiction 
would take years to satisfy the (jualifications 
under the amended Act to secure recognition. 
There was sotne opposition, even within the 
Central Government, to enforcement of the 
amendments. 

20.73 Under the present law, registr.ation of 
unions is not compulsory; unregistered unions 
would not in any way be illegal. But the bene¬ 
fits, including immunity from civil and crimi¬ 
nal liability, conferred by the law on regis¬ 
tered unions will not be available to unregis¬ 
tered unions. Before a union can be granted 
registration, it is vetitiired to comply with cer¬ 
tain formalities. It has to be .sponsored by a 
minimum of seven membeis. Its rules must 
provide, intrr alio, for (i) the objects for which 
it has l>een established, (ii) the purpose for 
which the general funds of the union can be 
spent, (iii) the jirocedurc for the admission of 
ordinary, honorary and temporary members, 
(iv) a iiiinimum membership subscription of 2.') 
paise per month, (v) the manner of appoint¬ 
ment of the executive, and (vi) the manner of 
dissolution of the union. .At least one half of 
the office-bearers must be jicrsons ac tually cm- 
gaged or emplcned in the plant/industry with 
which the union is concerned. While the gene¬ 
ral funds of a union can be spent on specified 
items, it niav constitute a separate fund for 
the proiecuion of the civic and political inte¬ 
rests of the members. No member can be com¬ 
pelled to contribute to this latter fund. The 
.Act also provides foi items like the mainten¬ 
ance of registers, audit of act:ounts, submission 
of returns and de-registration of unions in cer¬ 
tain specified circumstances. 

29.74 Alihongh there has been general satis¬ 
faction with the law relating to unions for the 


limited purpo.ses for which the Act was fraiii 
ed as far back as 1926, complaints about th 
manner of its administration by the State Gov 
ernments have been many and varied. Fhi 
evidence also emphasises the need to brin; 
about further improvements. In particulai 
the tying up of union registration in som 
States with advance declaration by its spor 
sors of compliance with the Code of Disci 
pline' has been a matter of dissatisfaction. Sug 
gestions made by the oiricer-in-charge of regi; 
tration were considered by sponsors of .som 
unions as mandatory. This complaint, though 
was not as extensive as it was made out to b 
nor were delays in registration on this accoun 
•motivated’ as alleged. In our view, the pre 
sent law lias helped the growth of unions b 
wiving the needed protection to their activ 
ties. Experience of the past and reciuiremenl 
of the future, however, indicate the ciesirabilit 
of certain modifications/reforms in the presen 
legal provisions. 

20.75 We have already drawn attention t 
the fact that an overwhelming number of un 
oils are too small to be viable. It has als 
l>een urged that prohibition of unfair labou 
practices, which was once written into th 
amencletl .Act but not enloiccd, should be st: 
tutoiily restored. According to some, th 
])c)wer.sOf the Registrar of Trade Unions (Regii 
irar) to regisler and deregister unions am 
inspect ilieir records, should be extended b 
permitting him to adjudicate on disputed unio 
elcriions. The general feeling among trad 
unions ranges from a suggestion made by th 
IN'TUC and its affiliates that the .Act shoul 
be amended to provide compulsory recognitio 
as under the Bombay Industrial Relations Ac 
1946, It) the view expressed by the AITUt 
that all laws and regulations which interfer 
with, supervise or control the formation an 
functioning of unions should be done awa 
with. In considering these suggestions and ii 
dilating the lines on which the .Act require 
amendments, we have rejected the latter view. 

20.76 Registration.—Under the present lav 
registration of unions is not compulsoi i 
Several iinions/assoc iations have remained ou 
side the purview of the provisions of the Ac 
We feel that there is advantage in requirin 
all unions to get registered and be subjec 
to uniform regulations. Trade union registr; 
tiern should be compulsory also for industri.' 
federations, but not for Central Organisation 
Such provision would not only make for 
tidier arrangement, but also result in a qualit: 


^Discussion on tlir (^oflc of Discipline will be found in Chapter 24. 
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live improvement in their organisation and 
functioning. The fear that compulsory regis¬ 
tration will be a temptation for the authori¬ 
ties to impose onerous conditions and undue 
restrictions and that it will bring in an element 
of outside control, does not appear to be well 
founded. Ihe experience of the past forty 
years in regard to the administration of the 
Trade Unions Act, 1926 supports this view. 

20.77 As indicated earlier, unions of the fu¬ 
ture have to undertake greater responsibilities, 
and it is important that they should lie stream¬ 
lined to be able to discharge these. Compul¬ 
sory registration will only bring the applica¬ 
tion of the same standards of obligations to all 
unions. We are convinced that registration 
does not impose any undue hardship on unions 
nor would the recommendations we make to 
improve the functioning of unions have that 
effect. Existing regulations for items such as 
maintenance of accounts, submission of returns, 
and observance of their constitution which only 
make for proper functioning, will continue; 
they will apply to all unions uniformly. No 
union which claims to take part in industrial 
relations procedures should at the same time be 
allowed to stay outside the trade union law 
and its obligations. 

20.78 A remedy suggested for avoiding multi¬ 
plicity of unions is to raise the minimum num¬ 
ber of persons retiuired to form a union. The 
present minimum of seven, some hold, should 
lie raised to anywhere between 15 and 100 or 
even to 10 per cent of the employees in a 
unit. In our view, this may help in checking 
the proliferation of unions only to a limited 
extent. Indeed, industrial units where rival 
unions want to acquire a foot-hold are invaria¬ 
bly large; any numerical limit, unless it is 
sufliciently high, will not serve as a deterrent to 
tliem. At the same time, a higher limit will 
retard the growth of unions particularly in the 
unorganised and small-scale sectors. A more 
positive remedy is needed to avoid multiplicity 
and we deal with it in a subseipient chaptei. 
When the system of union recognition gets esta"- 
blished. unrecognised unions will have less 
I'laim for support. While the argument that 
in the present state of trade union growth, im¬ 
position of further restrictions on the formation 
of unions should be discouraged is not without 
merit, we feel that a step in the right direc¬ 
tion will be to fix a somewhat higher minimum 
memlx;rship for sponsoring a union. It seems 
to us appropriate to raise the number required 
for starting new unions to 10 per cent (sub¬ 
ject to a minimum of 7) of the regular em¬ 
ployees of a plant or 100, whichever is lower. 


It is also necessary to ensure that the initia 
membership requirement for registration as in 
dicated above should be satisfied by a unioi 
to continue its registration. If the annual rt 
turn submitted by a union discloses that it 
membership has fallen below the prescribc( 
level, the Registrar should be empowered ti 
cancel its registration. 

20.79 Powers of the Registrar.—it has beei 
brought to our notice that the present prov; 
sions of the trade union law, particularly ii 
regard to the powers and functions of the Regis 
trar, require modification. I’he suggestion i 
that stricter vigilance should be exercised b 
the Registrar in the matter of compliance witl 
various statutory regulations/requirements 
The powers of the Registrar should be widenet 
to enforce ptoper ob.servance of rules and th 
maintenance of membership registers as wel 
as the statement of accounts. There is also 
view that the powers of the Registrar need ti 
be enlarged in regard to cancellation of regis 
tration. On a complaint supported by not les 
than 10 per cent of the union members, h 
should be able to cancel registration if it i 
found that the union continues to violate it 
own bye-laws or that it wilfully submits fals 
information and incorret t returns, fails to holi 
its annual meetings or elections for constitui 
iiig the exetutive, and commits similar lapses. 

20.80 Under .Sec lion 10 of the .Xct, the certi 
fiiaic of a union can be withdrawn or can 
celled if the Registrar is satisfied that the unioi 
•has wilfully, and after a notice from him, ton 
travened any provision of the Act. The con 
travention which is generally noticed is failur 
to submit annual returns. The section, how 
ever, requires that the default has to b 
wilful. To establish a wilful default to the satis 
faction of a court is difficult. We, therefore 
recoiiiinend that whcie the union fails to sub 
mil the annual return, its registration shouh 
be cancelled irrespective of w'hether the defaul 
is wilful or otherwise. 

20.81 Similarly, the position regarding th 
treatment of materially defective returns, whei 
submitted to the Registrar, is not cleat 
Whether a materially defective return should b 
considered a return at all within the mean 
ing of Section 10 of the Act, as it stands today 
is not free from doubt. We, therefore, propos 
that submi.ssion of a return w'hich is defective ii 
material particulars should amount to a defaul 
and the union should b>e under obligation ti 
rectify mistakes within the prescribed period 
failing which the Registrar should be deemc( 
not to have received the return. In all sucl 
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cases, it stands to reason that provision should 
be made for appeal over the Registrar’s orders 
to the Labour Court. We recognise the diffi¬ 
culties which industrial unions registered under 
the Act may encounter in getting returns from 
their branches. Some concessions in their case 
will not offend the spirit of this recommenda¬ 
tion. The Registrar may be empowered to 
condone a delay in submission of returns, if 
there are satisfactory reasons to do so. 

20.82 Time limit.—The Registrar should be 
time-bound to take a decision regarding g[rant/ 
refusal of registration. He should complete 
all the preliminaries leading to registration 
within thirty days of the receipt of application 
from the union, excluding the time which the 
union takes in answering queries from the 
Registrar. 


20.83 Re-registration.—There is no provisio 
which regulates an application for re-registr; 
tion from a union, the registration of whic 
has been cancelled. We consider it appropriat 
to provide that any application for re-registr; 
tiqn from such a union should not be entei 
tained within six months of the date of cance 
lation of registration. 

20.84 Election Disputes.—Disputes betwee; 
rival sets of office-bearers of trade unions hav 
also been on the increase in recent years. N 
satisfactory remedy is available at present ej 
cept civil litigation which often becomes prt 
longed and tortuous. We recommend tha 
the Act may be amended to provide that ii 
case of a disputed election the matter shouli 
be referred to the Labour C]ourt. 



CHAPTER 21 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


The effectiveness of any industrial relations 
system, whether based on legislation or volun¬ 
tary arrangements, depends, to a great extent, 
on the attitude that unions and employers’ 
organisations adopt towards each other. Ability 
to convince members of the respective organi¬ 
sations and carry them along is another 
factor determining its success. Protection and 
promotion of the interest of members having 
identical interest—the prime motivation for the 
formation of any organisation—is as valid in 
the case of employers’ organisations as it is 
in their counterpart. The intention in cover¬ 
ing employers’ organisations also under the 
Trade Unions Act, 1926 was to place both work¬ 
ers’ unions and employers’ organisations on 
par in matters of rights and responsibilities. 
The principle of giving equal representation 
to capital and labour on all consultative bodies 
like the Indian Labour Conference, Standing 
Labour Committee and Industrial Committees 
recognises this basic tenet in employer-employee 
relationship. In considering issues relating to 
employers’ organisations, a basic distinction 
between them and workers’ unions has to be 
kept in mind. While workers get together for 
joint action through a union, an employer is 
in many cases an organisation in himself and 
meets the union on equal terms. At the same 
time, employers find it convenient to organise 
themselves in furtherance of common objectives 
of evolving attitudes to labour or approaches 
to national policies, as also for standardisation 
of wages and other conditions of employment 
in an industry within a local area. 

Origin and Growth 

21.1 The origin, growth and development of 
employers’ organisations have three distinct 
phases: (i) the period prior to 1930; (ii) the 
period between 1931 to 1946; and (iii) the 
post-Independence period. Each phase re¬ 
veals its own structural and functional cha¬ 
racteristics; in each the organisations had to 
undergo changes because of contemporary eco¬ 
nomic, social and political developments. 
These changes have been more rapid in some 
than in others. The periods referred to also 
coincided with important developments in the 
labour field, and these have had a great im¬ 
pact on the pattern and development of em¬ 
ployers’ organisation as also on their function¬ 
ing.' 


21.2 Pre-1930 Period.—This period wz 

characterised mainly by the formation c 
associations of merchants in the form of chan 
bers of commerce. During the latter half c 
the last century, industrial associations als 
came into being with the aim of protecting th 
commercial interest of their members and secu 
ing concessions from the Government. Ri 
gional associations at important centres of i) 
dustrial activity developed, but again with 
different focus for action. The Bombay Mil 
owners’ Association, the Bengal Millowner 
Association, the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Ass 
ciation are instances in point. Because of tl 
need for industrial development and prom' 
tion of indigenous entrepreneurship, socie 
was kind to and proud of persons who wei 
instrumental in setting up industrial establis] 
ments generally, and Indian employers pari 
cularly. Not until the First World War di 
the organisations consider it important to dc; 
with labour problems; there used to be stn 
references about undue militancy shown I 
labour, but these also were rare. By and larg 
the attitude of the employers towards laboi 
was one of indifference and, at times, of aggre 
sion. The task which the organisations set f( 
themselves was to defend their tradition 
rights through legislative lobbies and social co: 
tacts. Individual members had autonomy i 
working their units and in dealing with laboi 
as they liked. Notable exceptions were tl 
Indian Jute Mills’ Association (IJMA) and tl 
Bombay Millowners’ Association which, b 
cause of conditions created by the First Worl 
War, regulated the working hours of memb< 
mills and introduced a system of payment ' 
standard remuneration to workers. The A 
medabad Millowners followed, but somewh 
later. Shortage of skills in those days ma< 
individual employers attract workers by bett 
payment. The workers gained in the proce: 
but this did not last long since the employe 
soon realised the disadvantage of such indii 
dual arrangements. In plantations and mini 
for instance, the employers were cautious 
not allowing ‘poaching’. 

21.3 It was during this period that unioi 
started gaining ground. Simultaneously, tl 
movement for the liberation of the count 
also gathered momentum. The Indian N 
tional Congress was trying to synthesise tl 
interests of workers and employers by bringii 
them politically under one fold. The limiti 
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success achieved by it in the process was con¬ 
fined to some industrial centres, because a fair 
section of employers was outside the pale of 
such political influence. The combined effect 
of factors like the setting up of the ILO, the 
enactment of the Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
and the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, was the rea¬ 
lisation on the part of individual employers of 
the need for greater coordination of their col¬ 
lective interests. 

21.4 Period 1931—46.—Organising cham¬ 
bers of commerce and industrial associations 
for dealing with a variety of problems con¬ 
nected with industry was the rule prior to 
1930. Some of these chambers dealt with labour 
matters too.' The All-India Organisation 
of Industrial Employers (AIOIE)* and the Em¬ 
ployers’ Federation of India (EFI) came into 
existence in 1933 to comprehend and deal with 
problems of industrial labour in a concerted 
manner. The All-India Manufacturers’ Orga- 
riisation (AIMO) followed in 1941. The set 
ting up of these organisations was again, as in 
the case of workers’ unions, in response to the 
need then felt for representation on interna¬ 
tional conferences and legislative bodies. For 
a long time since 1920, the Government of 
India used to nominate delegates/members to 
represent employers’ Interests at such forums 
from amongst members of chambers of com¬ 
merce but the employers soon realised that the 
chambers of commerce could not effectively 
look after their interests in labour matters. 
Each of the three organisations referred to 
above had a different sponsorship. The AIOE 
consisted mainly of indigenous entrepreneurs 
and had links with the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. The 
EFI of those days had predominant membership 
of British industrial interests. The AIMO was 
sponsored by comparatively small sized esta¬ 
blishments to look after their interests. The 
Government of India Act, 1935 made provi¬ 
sion for representation of employers and labour 
in legislative bodies through special constitu¬ 
encies. The constituents of the AIOE and 
EFI thus got an opportunity to be represented 
in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. 
Labour legislation in the thirties in some Pro¬ 
vinces made it necessary for local employers’ 
organisations to expand their services to mem¬ 
bers in the labour field. The creation of the 
Labour Department in the Central Government 
and the constitution of tripartite bodies like 


the Indian Labour Conference and the Stanc 
ing Labour Committee during the years of th 
Second World War helped develop further thes 
activities within the local associations and fede 
rations. 

21.5 Post-Independence period.—The perioi 
since Independence witnessed the growth o 
planning, expansion of industrial activity, e> 
tension of the democratic apparatus, passing o 
several labour laws and a Rowing trade unioi 
movement, all of which acted as a spur fo 
the strengthening and expansion of employer* 
organisations. Experience of working togethe 
convinced employers of the advantage of unit 
ed action. Employers’ organisations grew ii 
strength mainly to meet the requirements o 
individual employers for advice on labour mat 
ters. In some cases, they built up their strengtl 
to match that of organised labour; in others, i 
was the other way round. At present, employ 
ers’ organisations are organised at three levels 
(a) employers operating through their loca 
organisations or otherwise; (b) industrial asso 
ciations which cut across State boundaries; am 
(c) federations which comprise representative 
both of industries and centres. Of the three 
the local organisations which operate mainb 
through the chambers of commerce cover al 
industries in an area; their activities in th( 
labour field are comparatively less extensive. I 
is the arrangements in the latter two which’re 
quire a more detailed discussion. 

Industrial Associations 

21.6 The industrial association is the gene 
ral pattern of organisation of employers ir 
India. These associations are formed at th( 
area/regional level as also at the all-India level 
Regional/industrial associations are generally 
affiliated to the central industrial organisatior 
at the apex. Individual employers are also ad 
mitted to the apex. The main reason for th( 
development of associations, industry-wise, h 
the common nature of problems confronting 
each industry. The setting up of wage boards 
on an industry wise basis, industrial commit¬ 
tees at the Central and State levels, and deve¬ 
lopment of collective bargaining at the industry 
level in certain regions, have helped theii 
gp'owth. Jute, cotton textiles, engineering, tea, 
sugar, cement, paper and chemicals are im¬ 
portant industries which have associations at 
the all-India level with branches in areas/States. 


employers’ organisations has betai described in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
•This organisation has since changed its name. It is now called All India Organisation of Employers (AIOE) 
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In turn, most of these associations are affiliat¬ 
ed to national federations. Development of 
these associations was gradual. They have been 
instrumental in providing specialised labour 
advisory services and developing training facili¬ 
ties for management personnel in the last ten 
years. 

21.7 Existence of more than one industrial as¬ 
sociation in a particular industry is a problem 
which has at times hindered the progress of 
collective bargaining on an industry-wise basis. 
Difficulties of multiplicity have, to a certain 
extent, been overcome in coal mining and plan¬ 
tations where joint committees have been form¬ 
ed to ensure a uniform approach by employers 
in dealing with industrial relations problems 
concerning the entire industry and in making 
representations to the Government. We are of 
the opinion that this is a healthy development; 
multiplicity of employers’ organisations within 
an industry is not conducive to collective bar¬ 
gaining. Wherever, at present, there is more 
than one organisation of employers dealing with 
an industry, we suggest that these should be 
amalgamated into a single organisation and the 
first step in this direction would be the con¬ 
stitution of Joint Committees to deal with the 
problems of the industry as a whole or to nego¬ 
tiate on behalf of the industry at that level. 

21.8 We are aware of the limitations of (he 
managements in the public sector to join indus¬ 
try-wise organisations primarily meant for em¬ 
ployers in the private sector. The reluctance of 
some undertakings to fall in line with the pri¬ 
vate sector may have some justification, but as 
employers there is an identity of interest bet¬ 
ween the public sector and the private sector. 
The Government of India had already permit¬ 
ted public sector units to join the respective 
industrial associations. There is reason to 
believe that this is being done. We expect that, 
in due course, public sector undertakings will be 
able to play a role in the counsels of the industry 
to which they belong and through them in the 
wider forums available to private employers. 
There is an equally strong case for cooperatives 
to join the respective industrial associations. 

21.9 Our recommendations supporting the 
growth of industry-wise unions and their recog¬ 
nition will acquire greater strength if parallel 
arrangements are made on the side of manage¬ 
ments. As stated in the Second Plan: “in the 
interests of industry-wise bargaining in an area, 
provision should be made for the certification of 
employers’ associations as representatives of 
industry in an area. Any agreement entered 


into by such associations would then be bindin 
on all members of the associations, as well as o 
non-members.’’^ We consider that the imph 
mentation of this recommendation is long ove: 
due. Arrangements should be made through th 
Industrial Relations Commission for certific: 
tion of employers organisations at the industry 
area level for purposes of collective bargainin; 

21.10 At the national level, apart from th 
AIOE and the EFI which have had representa 
ion on consultative bodies in labour matters, th 
AIMO has also been given a seat almost sine 
Independence. The AIMO is an omnibus mult 
purpose body which represents the voice of sma 
and medium-size employers, but its membershi 
is not necessarily restricted to them. Unlike th 
AIOE and the EFI, the AIMO combines in Use 
both the trade and labour interests of its men 
bers. Membership of these organisations is ope 
to individual firms or joint stock compani( 
engaged in any industry and to any association 
chamber of commerce representing an industry 
industries in the country. Between them th 
three federations cover almost all employer 
some employers/associations are members ( 
more than one national federation. It is tri: 
that the spheres of influence of these organis 
lions vary from area to area and from industi 
to industry, but their functions are not excli 
sive; indeed, they have a mutuality of interes 
This explains the reason for a firm or an a 
sociation joining more than one federation. 

21.11 All the three federations have speci; 
committees to deal with specific problems. B 
sides, they operate through their regional cor 
mittees and maintain close links with the re 
pcctive chambers of commerce as well. In mar 
cases, the labour departments attached to 
chamber of commerce and to a federation a: 
common to both. For example, the represent 
lives of firms and associations connected wi( 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Industi 
in the eastern region and who are also membe 
of the EFI, have formed the Eastern Region 
Committee which is the same as the Industri 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber. The 
members of the Eastern Regional Committi 
serve on the Executive Committee of the Em 
loyers’ Federation of India. The Labour D 
partment of the Chamber acts as the secretari 
of the Eastern Regional Committee. The po; 
tion in regard to regional committees in oth 
parts of the country is not any different. Sin* 
the headquarters of the EFI is located in Boi 
bay, its Western Regional Committee is service 
in part by the main secretariat of the El 


•Second Five Year Plan, p. 574. 
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Arrangements in the case of AIOE are some¬ 
what similar. The regional committees serve 
as a vital link between the Federation and the 
chambers as also its affiliated industrial associa¬ 
tions. The AIMO activities centre round the 
functioning of 20 special committees, one of 
which is for industrial relations. Its membership 
is spread throughout India and has nine State 
Boards, four Regional Boards and seven District 
Councils. 

Aims and Objects of Federations 

21.12 (a) Employers’ Federation of India: The 
principal objects for which the EFI has been 
established are embodied in its Constitution. 
These are; 

(i) “to promote and protect the legitimate 
interests of employers engaged in indus¬ 
try, trade and commerce; 

(ii) to maintain harmonious relations bet¬ 
ween management and labour and to 
initiate and support all well considered 
schemes that would increase productivity 
and at the same time give labour a fair 
share of the increased return; 

(iii) to collect and disseminate information 
affecting employers and to advise mem¬ 
bers on their employer/employee rela¬ 
tions and other ancillary problems”. 

These objects lie within the field of what 
may broadly be termed ‘industrial relations’. 
Although consideration of broad economic pro¬ 
blems is not altogether excluded, the EFI does 
not generally comment on commercial questions 
of customs, taxation and the like which lie in 
the sphere of the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. 

(b) The All India Organisation of Employers: 
The objects of the AIOE are inter alia; 

“(i) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislative and other measures affecting 
or likely to affect directly or indirectly, 
industries in general, or particular indus¬ 
tries; 

(ii) To nominate delegates and advisers, etc., 
to represent the employers of India at 
the International Labour Conference, 
United Nations Organisation, Interna¬ 
tional Chamber of Commerce and other 
conferences and committees affecting the 
interests of trade, commerce and indus¬ 
tries, whether as employers or otherwise; 


(iii) To promote and support all well-cons 
dered schemes for the general uplift < 
labour and to take all possible steps I 
establish harmonious relations betwee 
capital and labour”. 

(c) The All India Manufacturers’ Org;anjs 
tion: The objectives of the AIMO are; 

"(i) To help bring about the rapid industri 
lisation of the country through sound ar 
progressive economic policies; 

(ii) To help in increasing the aggrega 
wealth of India; 

(iii) To raise the standard of living of ti 
people of India by utilising to the fulle 
possible extent all the available nation: 
resources and talent in the country; an 

(iv) To play a positive role in relieving tl 
pressure of population on land.” 

The industrial relations functions of tl 
AIMO are similar in material particulars i 
those of the EFI and AIOE. 

21.13 All these federations function throuf 
their regional offices which have, over the yeai 
developed departments well equipped to de 
with labour matters. The two federations, AIO 
and EFI, operated severally in securing represei 
tation on consultative bodies, but jointly in the 
approach to problems connected with labou 
.Such a joint front was, for a long time, on a 
informal basis. With the coming together ( 
these two main bodies in the Council of India 
Employers (CIE) in 1956, it is this Council whk 
has now taken on the functions of choosir 
delegates to represent Indian employers ii 
ternational conferences/committees. It is th 
Council which is a member of the Intemation 
Organisation of Employers at Brussels in plai 
of the AIOE and the EFI which were earlii 
affiliated separately. The period since Indepen 
ence is thus particularly important because i 
the joint approach by employers to labour pr 
blems, informally in the first half and somewh; 
more formally in the second. Building up < 
adequate specialised advisory services in labot 
matters and training of management and pe 
sonnel officers at various levels have been tl 
result of this joint approach, although a begi: 
ning in this direction had been made earlier I 
individual industrial associations. 

21.14 Apart from these important activitic 
the two main Federations took special steps i 
organise the movement for scientific manag 
ment. The All India Management Associatic 
which has been active in the last ten years an 
which is supported by local associations is no 
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an active force in the counsels of management. 
1 he two management institutes set up about ten 
years back and the departments for the study 
of management set up in some universities and 
the training courses they organise have to some 
extent helped in meeting the shortage of trained 
management cadres. 

21.15 Multiplicity of organisations at the nati¬ 
onal level has not been a problem with emplo¬ 
yers’ organisations. Unified representation of 
employers’ interest at tripartite forums has, for 
all practical purposes, been effectively secured 
by the main employers’ organisations coming 
together under the CIE. But the AIMO is out¬ 
side the CIE. It will be desirable that the CIE 
brings this organisation also within its fold. It 
is easier for the employers’ organisations to 
come closer, because there are no special ideolo¬ 
gical differences to divide them. The CIE can 
continue to provide the coordination. Determin¬ 
ation of representation on important national 
organisations should rest with the apex body. 
Taking into account the nature of agenda to 
be discussed at any meeting, the reconstituted 
CIE will be in a better position to nominate 
persons competent to partake in the delibera¬ 
tions. Some organisations at the industry level 
and the Employers’ Federation of India at the 
national level, originally registered under the 
Companies Act, are now registered under the 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, while many are still 
outside its purview. We realise the psychological 
difficulties in employers’ associations registering 
under the Act, which though designed for both 
employers and workers, has a special appeal to 
workers’ organisations. If such barriers are con¬ 
sidered insurmountable, separate arrangements 
for registration will be appropriate. In any case, 
registration of employers’ organisations should 
be made compulsory. 

Role and Functions of the Employers’ Organi¬ 
sations. 

21.16 The main role and functions of an 
employers’ organisation is to protect and pro¬ 
mote the interest of its members. The member¬ 
ship of employers’ organistions is basically com¬ 
posed of corporations^employers who have cer¬ 
tain purely economic ends to pursue. All enter¬ 
prises have to s girvive the test of economic yia - 

^ 'lity For a proper appraisal of ttie role and 
functions of an organisation, this aspect cannot 
be brushed aside. Naturally, its activities are 
designed and directed in such a manner that 
their members stand to gain. Also the organitf 
sations have to work on a broader plane; labour 
problems are only a part of their over-all res¬ 
ponsibilities. Economic, commercial and fiscal 
matters and policies are equally or even more 


important for them. Services rendered b) 
organisations in representing their mem 
views on Government’s policies, rules and : 
lations and in giving advice to members or 
interpretation and extent of applicabilit 
agreements arrived at various bipartite ant 
partite bodies and on Acts and Regula 
which come into force constitute their i 
functions. Labour departments/advisory i 
ces, which have come in vogue in many en 
yers’ organisations to advise and assist men 
itave been the direct consequence of the reci 
tion of these functions. 

21.17 Employers’ organisations find it n 
sary to have legislative support for realisatic 
their objectives. The pursuit of their actn 
leads to their involvement in politics or to 
developing lobbies without directly alig 
themselves with any policical party. The 
evidence on record to show that individual 
ployers, and not the employers’ organisat 
have used these avenues to the extent neces 
although providing finances to political pt 
or sponsoring candidates are not unknow 
the organisations or industrial associat 
national or local. Political activity by en 
yers’ associations may be as inimical to pea« 
industry as that by workers’ associations, f 
cularly when we are envisaging employers’ ( 
nisations to include both public and private 
tor units. This should be eschewed. It is 
that they will be able to establish rapport 
ween the two sectors and work exclusivel 
the interest of industry rather than to the 
tional interests of one or the other form of 
nership. 

21.18 The pursuit of economic gains by ( 
loyers’ organisations does not mean that 
should not recognise social responsibilities. I 
planned economic development and incret 
democratisation of the institutional framei 
of society, there is active consultation by 
State with all organisations, including thoi 
employers, for formulation, inter alia, of ec 
mic, educational, social and labour pol: 
Employers’ organisations are, therefore, e: 
ted to take a stand consistent with the s 
and economic objectives of the commui 
country as a whole and be active in promt 
policies and measures that are not contrai 
the general interest of the community. A 
with their gains, they should keep in view 
needs of the developing economy, the req 
ments of planned growth, importance of n 
tenance of peace in industry and the desirat 
of an equitable distribution of the nati 
wealth. There can, however, be differenct 
in the case of trade unions, as to priority 
ween the interests of the community and 
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interests of their members. Since these conflict¬ 
ing interests require to be harmonised, it would 
be appropriate to deal with the role and func¬ 
tions of the employers’ organisations by study¬ 
ing them specifically in relation to their obliga¬ 
tions to their constituents on matters which 
impinge directly on labour. The broader obli¬ 
gations of the organisations to society are dis¬ 
cussed later as a part of our recommendations. 

Obligation to Constituents 

21.19 The functions of national organisations 
on the labour side are somewhat limited. In 
the industrial relations system, as it exists today, 
the powers and responsibilities are largely con¬ 
centrated in the associations operating at the 
industry/area level or in individual employers. 
While in Sweden and Italy the national federa¬ 
tions are negotiating bodies as well, in India 
they neither participate in any negotiation with 
unions nor do they deal with the industrial rela¬ 
tions problems of their constituents. Barring 
exceptions, instances in which all-India organi¬ 
sations have espoused the cause of an individual 
employer/company are few. 

21.20 The main obligations that are being 
discharged at present by national organisations 
in the labour field are to formulate policies for 
the guidance of delegations to international con¬ 
ferences and tripartite meetings and advisory 
bodies. Organising broad-based discussions on 
certain aspects of labour problems and occasio¬ 
nal training courses and seminars have also been 
recently acquired functions. As such, the acti¬ 
vities of the national organisations are almost 
exclusively directed to dealing with and influenc¬ 
ing policy at the national and international 
levels, ascertaining and representing the views 
of their constituents, and ensuring that 
the decisions adopted are properly understood 
and implemented by the constituents. Collec¬ 
tion of data to aid and support their stand and 
dissemination of information to members and 
the public are important aspects of their activi¬ 
ties. In these tasks, regional committees set up 
by them are the main functionaries. These com¬ 
mittees have in their turn constituted screening 
committees in some centres to examine proposals 
made by their constituents for filing appeals 
against the decisions of tribunals and labour 
courts. This is one of the obligations imposed 
on them by the Code of Discipline. While we 
take note of the setting up of these committees, 
we would like to record that there is dissatisfac¬ 
tion both among unions and Governments about 
the manner of working of these committees. 

21.21 Industry-wise associations occupy a key 
position in the industrial relations system, as 


they are better placed to appreciate the pn 
blems of the industry concerned and provid 
guidance to their constituents. The local/regi( 
nal industrial associations are in a still bettt 
position to do this. Because of the ease wit 
which they can contact their members and reac 
unions and vice versa, the role of these associ; 
tions in industrial relations has been quite sij 
nificant. The philosophy behind providing sue 
machinery, supplementary to that which tak( 
care of influencing Government policies in othe 
matters, is that the function of these associatior 
is as much to safeguard and promote the lonj 
term benefits of the industry as to look to th 
short-term interests of individual employers. I 
undertaking these obligations effectively, th 
industrial associations have built up their ow 
hierarchy. The central industrial organisatior 
primarily undertake the function of represent; 
tion at various bipartite or tripartite bodies 2 
the industry level. 

21.22 In the eastern and western regions, part 
cularly in industries such as jute, tea, coal, eng 
neering and cotton, the industrial associatior 
have played an effective role in sponsorin 
standard practices and in giving guidance t 
members on all matters governing industri! 
relations. Direct negotiations between indu 
trial associations and trade unions have nc 
made headway, because collective bargaining s 
the industry level or on a national plane h< 
not yet developed. There are instances, howeve: 
where an area/industry-wise understanding hj 
been reached between an industrial associatio 
and the trade unions in the meetings of th 
industrial committee or even in conciliatioi 
Industrial associations particularly those at th 
local/area level, maintain informal contacts wit 
trade union organisations. Labour departmcni 
of such associations have resolved disputes be 
ween workers and managements of their const 
tuents units. 

21.23 To complete this part of the account, i 
would be useful to record the work done b 
some individual industry/central organisation: 
since it has lessons for the future. Apart fror 
the conventional role that the IJMA has bee: 
performing, its contribution in training managi 
ment personnel and in organising extensiv 
training for junior supervisory staff has beei 
noteworthy. The IJMA started its labou 
department in 1939 to study labour relation 
within the industry and encourage a uniforr 
approach to the solution of the industry’s labou 
problems. One of the main promotional activ: 
ties of the Indian Engineering Association, th 
Engineering Association of India and the Indiai 
Mining Association is to provide expert labou 
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advisory services to their constituents. The 
U.P. branch of the Indian Sugar Mills Associa¬ 
tion has got a separate labour department fully 
equipped with technical staff; the services of the 
staff are extended to the constituent units. The 
UPASI, the Indian Tea Association and the 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association have developed 
on somewhat similar lines. In the western 
region, the Bombay Millowners’ Association and 
the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association have 
built up certain traditions of industry-wise nego¬ 
tiations. Their role in collection and dissemi¬ 
nation of statistical information relating to 
trade, commerce and labour has been commen¬ 
dable. For this purpose, they have gradually 
built up a full-fledged research and labour advi¬ 
sory service. These organisations have also been 
instrumental in the development of training 
institutions for Managers and Personnel/Wel¬ 
fare Officers. 

21.24 We have noticed, during our observa¬ 
tional visits, that in certain areas a tradition of 
industry/area-wise negotiations has evolved, and 
in some undertakings run by enlightened emp¬ 
loyers, collective bargaining has taken root. We 
have recognised elsewhere the important role 
which collective bargaining and arbitration can 
play in promoting industrial harmony, and in 
this context, the role of employers’ organisations 
is clear. They should encourage collective bar¬ 
gaining and should also encourage voluntary 
arbitration and wean away reluctant employers 
from recourse to third party intervention. This 
can be achieved only when individual employers 
change their attitude. Our recommendation for 
legislative support for union recognition requi¬ 
res, in addition, an educative effort on the part 
of organisations among their members. It 
requires that employers’ organisations should 
strengthen themselves by way of provision of 
adequate research facilities and enquipping 
themselves with data for understanding the pro¬ 
blems of the concerned industries. It is only 
thus that they can assist and advise companies 
in matters of negotiations. 

21.25 Because of complexities introduced in 
dealing with industrial relations in the context 
of technological change, technicalities involved 
in interpretation of labour legislation and also 
sound understanding of industrial case law and 
practices developed in enlightened concerns, 
managerial functions have acquired new dimen¬ 
sions. The old pattern of employer-manager 
functions combined in one person is yielding 
place to a specialised managerial and personnel 
system. Some employers’ associations have not 
only been inducting personnel management con- 


built up their own cadres to assist manageme 
in dealing with personnel problems. Howe\ 
taking an overall view, there are no regular a 
scientific arrangements for training of sup 
visors and middle management personnel in 
art of handling labour. This aspect of train 
should receive due attention from the employ( 
organisations. It is difficult for smaller units 
have the full-time services of personnel office 
nor is it necessary for them to do so 
view of their small size. This is a field wh 
associations can assist them by making availa 
their own officers and rendering guidance 
matters of personnel policies. 

21.26 From the view-point of labour mana 
ment relations, employers’ associations shou 
in our view, accept the following functions: 

(i) undertake promotion of collective b 
gaining at various levels; 

(ii) encourage observance and implemer 
tion by its members of bipartite and 
partite agreements in real spirit and foi 

(iii) expedite implementation of wage awa 
by members without undue delay s 
reservations; 

(iv) work towards elimination of unfair lab< 
practices by employers; 

(v) encourage adoption by members of | 
sonnel policies conducive to productis 
and industrial peace; 

(vi) promote rationalisation of managemi 
or organisation to improve productivi 

(vii) arrange employers’ education (a) in 
concept of labour partnership in ind 
try, (b) for ensuring identity of inter* 
of labour and management and (c) 
promoting harmony between the goals 
industry and of the community; and 

(viii) work towards the collective welfare of 
members through training, research i 
communication in the field of labo 
management relations. 

We do not propose statutory provisions to cc 
pel employers’ associations to undertake 
above functions, but hope that these functii 
would voluntarily be adopted and discharged 
them. 

Finances 

21.27 Employers’ organisation rely heavily 
subscription from members. They have two r: 
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and the other for associations. EFI collects 
subscriptions from ordinary members at the 
rate of Rs. 50 per 100 workers employed subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 1,000 and maximum of 
Rs. 12,000 annually. Membership subscription 
from associate members is Rs. 170 per vote, each 
vote representing 1,000 to 2,000 employees 
covered. AIOE has fixed Rs. 750 per year for in¬ 
dividual members and Rs. 1,000 for associations. 
AIMO charges Rs.lOO annually from individual 
members; district associations, company mem¬ 
bers, State associations, and chambers of com¬ 
merce have to pay an annual subscription of 
Rs. 150. 

21.28 Data are inadequate to assess the cove¬ 
rage, membership, and finances of these associa¬ 
tions. I'pr 163 employers’ organisations which 
have registered themselves under the Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, the annual income was Rs. 
76.97 lakhs and expenditure Rs. 74.83 lakhs in 
1964-65, the latest year for which data are avail¬ 
able. Membership fee accounted for 58.3 per 
cent of the income on an average and dona¬ 
tions for 3.9 per cent; the rest accrued by sale 
of periodicals and books, etc., interest on invest¬ 
ment, and miscellaneous items. Maintenance of 
offices and establishment accounted for about 
34.4 per cent of the expenditure. Income of the 
organisations in relation to the role and func¬ 
tions which they have to discharge appears to 
have been adequate. In any case, there is enough 
flexibility in these matters. Lack of finance has 
not come in the way of expanding the activities 
of the apex organisations and associations at the 
area/industry level. 

Communications 

21.29 For the efficient and effective function¬ 
ing of employers’ organisations, an essential 
requirement is the existence of active commu¬ 
nication, from the association to its constituents 
and vice versa. It is through such communica¬ 
tion that the association can represent the views 
of its members and facilitate implementation of 
the commitments it makes. As at pre.sent, the 
procedure seems to be to exchange views through 
annual and special meetings, occasional discus¬ 
sions and through seminars devoted to specific 
subjects, in all of which the constituents are 
expected to participate. Federations also issue 
instructions, circulars, research papers, annual 
reports and directives, where necessary, to their 
constituents. Even with these arrangements, 
difficulties have arisen when the constituents 
are fairly dispersed. In the evidence before us, 
some employers have pointed out that there is 
scope for improvement in the arrangements for 
exchange of views between the central organisa- 
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tions and their constituents on a continuir 
basis. We have heard statements from industr) 
local organisations that the central organisatioi 
have sometimes made commitments at the ti 
partite committees on issues of vital econom 
consequence without adequate prior deliber; 
tions. Such griev^ances could be exaggerate! 
With the best of intentions, it will be difficu 
for apex orgpisations to satisfy all member 
each haying its own peculiar problems. Con 
munication between an employers’ organisatio 
and organisations of workers to discuss con 
mon problems is rarer still. This does not mea 
that problems do not exist; rather there is relu< 
tance on the part of both to get together. 

21.30 The inadequacy of the present system c 
communication is perhaps reflected in non-in 
plementation and non-acceptance of obligation 
under certain agreements accepted by the orgt 
nisations. In the midst of this general complain; 
it is worth mentioning that some employer; 
organisations like the IJMA, the Indian Suga 
Mills’ Association, the Bombay Millowners’ A; 
sqciation, the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa 
tion and the United Planters’ Association o 
Southern India (UPASI) have worked out arran 
gements which give adequate satisfaction to thei 
respective constituents in this regard. Apar 
from the conviction that they have about th 
usefulness of constant and continuing exchangi 
of views, easy accessibility to members is thi 
main reason for the success achieved by thes( 
as.sociations. 

21.31 We have been told that the system o 
voting and representation adopted by the Cent 
ral federations tends to favour the bigger indus 
trialists and employers, and this has createc 
difficulties in proper and effective representatior 
of medium-sized units which form the backbone 
of the country’s industrial structure. Inadequate 
consultation with such units is reported to be 
the cause of ineffective implementation of theii 
obligations by employers. We have found dur 
ing the course of our inquiry that such grievan 
ces can be more psychological than real. Ii 
does not mean that if prior consultation had 
taken place, the obligations could have been 
less onerous on employers. Difficulties in imple¬ 
menting tripartite conclusions/decisions have 
.sometimes arisen at the establishment/plant 
level because of difference in interpretation of 
such conclusions/decisions or due to the special 
circumstances prevailing at the unit level. In 
the implementation of agreements, persuasion 
is the only instrument which the employers’ or¬ 
ganisations can adopt. It is obvious that in such 
matters other sanctions cannot work. The causes 
for non-implementation of agreements are many 
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and varied; ineffective and inadequate commu 
niCation is only one of them. What has been 
said about national organisations is equally valid 
in case of industry/area-wise associations. Em¬ 
ployers’ organisations should build up their in¬ 
ternal consultation system in such a manner 
that all matters, which have far-reaching im¬ 
pact on members, are scrutinised by the consti¬ 
tuents prior to any decisions that might be taken 
at the national level. 

Social Responsibilities 

21.32 The role played by the employers in 
the country’s development needs no elaboration. 
Consistent with their interests, they have con¬ 
tributed to the national progress. However, the 
community gets directly concerned with emplo¬ 
yers’ organisations only when it fails to get goods 
of approved quality at reasonable prices. Service 
and courtesy to customers are really an indica¬ 
tion of good employer practices. Employers’ or¬ 
ganisations should see that their members do 
not exploit the community through combines, 
trusts or monopoly operations. The.se observa¬ 
tions have a special relevance in the context of 
other developments in the economy. The sur¬ 
pluses that are generated in an industry are a 
social product; their distribution has to be ac¬ 
cording to the contribution made by labour and 
capital, keeping in view that the community 
has an equal claim on the increases in produc¬ 
tion and productivity. 

21.33 Employers’ organisations have a stake 
in the success of the national plans for economic 
development. In this context, important aspects 
of social responsibilities of employers are in the 
following fields: 

(i) Promotion of national integration: Em¬ 
ployers’ organisations can help to achieve 
national integration by paying due regard 
to the sentiments of the local people 
where a project is located. But this has 
to be within the overall national interest; 

(ii) Eliciting responsive cooperation from the 
unions in improving levels of production 
and productivity: This does not require 
elaboration in view of the more detailed 
discussion elsewhere; 

(iii) Maintaining high standards of quality 
and competitive prices in the interna¬ 
tional market: Difficulties of foreign ex¬ 
change are well known; these have hit 
employers in their expansion plans. What 
is suggested, therefore, falls within 
employers’ enlightened self-interest; 


(iv) Helping civic authorities and seekii 
their cooperation in matters connecu 
with improvement of the area in whi( 
the establishment is located: Where : 
establishment is set up in an alreai 
settled town, this function acquires a sf 
cial significance. By the very setting \ 
of a unit, particularly if the size is larj 
civic amenities get taxed. It is true th 
the employer in turn is taxed on th 
score, but the duty of the employer shou 
not end there. He has to see that by 
tablishing his unit he does not make t 
life of persons in the area more difficu 
The advantages that accrue through 
industrial establishment are looked up 
by the people as a matter of right; not 
the inconveniences; 

(v) Bridging the gap in regional disparit 
in the economic development of t 
country: This is indeed a Governmen 
function, but the employers’ organi 
tions can certainly help; and general 

(vi) pursuing of policies that are conduc 
to the development of industry and I 
economy and to the fulfilment of pric 
ties of planned development from time 
time. 


International Affiliations 

21.34 The International Organisation of E 
ployers (lOE) was established in 1920 to re 
force, at the international level, the activil 
of the larger national employers’ organisatii 
aimed at preserving and developing an eco 
mic and social system based on free priv 
enterprise. One of the important tasks of 
lOE is to assist employers’ delegations at 
tripartite meetings of the ILO. A member 
the general secretariat of the lOE has acted 
.secretary to the employers’ group at alnc 
every ILO meeting held since the ILO was est 
lished. The lOE also helps its member org; 
sations to exchange mutual experience and f 
litates the study of common problems and ke 
them informed of labour and social probh 
the world over. The members of the I 
belonging to our country have often pleaded 
cause of developing nations and emphasised 
need for channelising the investible resource! 
the institutions affiliated to lOE into count 
starving for want of capital. The contacts 
the lOE have helped members from our co 
try in reaching collaboration arrangemt 
which have been in vogue in India, particul; 
since Independence. 



CHAPTER 22 

STATE AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The concern of the State in labour matters 
emanates as much from its obligations to safe¬ 
guard the interests of workers and employers 
as to ensure to the community the availability 
of their joint product/service at a reasonable 
price. The extent of its involvement in the 
process is determined by the level of social and 
economic advancement, while the mode of in¬ 
tervention gets patterned in conformity with 
the political system obtaining in .the country 
and the social and cultural traditions of its 
people. The role of the State in regulating 
labour conditions will be different in a demo¬ 
cratic set-up from that in a society which has a 
different philosophy for the governance of its 
people. In the former the approach of the 
State will be consistent with what the will of 
the people demands; in the latter, the extent 
to which such will is allowed to prevail will be 
different. The degree of State intervention is 
also determined by the stage of economic deve¬ 
lopment. In a developed economy, woik stop¬ 
pages to settle claims may not have as serious 
consequences as in a developing economy. Like 
wise, a free market economy may leave the par¬ 
ties free to settle their relations through strikes 
and lock-outs. But in other systems, varying 
degrees of State participation will be required 
in the building-up of industrial relations. In 
all countries, however, the State has assumed 
powers to regulate labour relations. In some. 
It has taken the form of laying dowm bare rules 
for observance by employers and workers; in 
others, the rules cover a wider area of rela- 
tion.S'hip and there is equally greater supervi¬ 
sion over the enforcement of these rules. To 
illustrate the extent and nature of State inter¬ 
vention, we cite below some international prac¬ 
tices. 

International Practices 

22.1 In the USA, the State has confined itself 
to enacting legislation for ensuring the workers’ 
right to organise and bargain collectively, and 
has constituted an independent authority to 
administer and interpret legal provisions and 
decide on complaints regarding unfair labour 
practices. Intervention of the State in indus¬ 
trial disputes is limited to actual or threatened 
work stoppages which could imperil the na¬ 
tional economy, health or safety. But even 
within this area of State intervention, a wide 
latitude is given to the parties for settling 


their differences. In regard to disputes whic 
have an economic bearing, the Governmer 
does not envisage any direct interference in th 
process of collective bargaining, beyond issuin 
statements of its economic policy from time t 
time. 

22.2 In the U.K., the industrial relatioi 
system has been marked by the primacy of fr< 
collective bargaining between the parties. Di 
putes relating to jurisdiction are mainly a 
internal matter for the British Trade Unio 
Congress. The Donovan Commission has r 
cently recommended that disputes relating I 
union recognition should be dealt with by tf 
Industrial Relations Commission. The Cover; 
ment has refrained from defining unfair laboi 
practices and from prescribing rules for pr 
motion of collective bargaining. The colle 
tive bargaining agreements, before they are e 
forced, have to go through the National Boa: 
for Prices and Incomes set up by Governmer 
A further change seems to be in the offing 
inay be inferred from the following observ 
tions in the U.K. Government’s White Pape 
“In Place of Strife”: 

“But from the very beginning of th 
debate there was an alternative viei 
namely, that while the periodical “j 
adjustment” of bargaining power bi 
ween the two sides was an essential pa 
of the Government’s role, it was not 
itself sufficient. The State also had 
act at times to contain the disrupti 
consequences of the struggle for the 
not immediately affected—especially 
non-intervention was likely to result 
widespread damage to the interests 
the community at large. Linked wi 
this argument to an increasing exte 
was a related one: that Governmer 
should intervene still further if it cou 
be shown that certain important ec 
nomic or social objectives were not sui 
ciently furthered or were frustrated 1 
collective bargaining. 

“......In short the doctrine of non-int< 

vention is not, and never has been, co 
sistently preached. The need for Sta 
intervention and involvement, in ass 
ciation with both sides of industry, 
now admitted by almost evers'one. 'I"] 
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question that remains is, what form 
should it take at the present time?”' 

22.3 The Australian system has had a long 
tradition of State regulation. The Government 
intervenes through the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission for the 
settlement of ‘interest’ disputes and through 
the Industrial Court to settle differences about 
interpretation. But even within the Austra¬ 
lian structure, it has been claimed that there 
is fair scope for collective bargaining. Parties 
can approach the above-mentioned authorities 
direct. Once the Commission is seized of a 
dispute and the Government feels that the 
decision of the Commission can have reper¬ 
cussions on the community, all it can do is 
to place its case before the Commission and 
hope for the best. However, experience has 
shown that not many such occasions have 
arisen. 

22.4 In Japan, the right to collective bargain¬ 
ing is guaranteed under the Constitution and 
the State has enacted legislation to promote 
collective bargaining. Direct State interven¬ 
tion is permissible in strikes which might 
jeopardise the national economy and public 
life. The Prime Minister can restrain such 
a strike for fifty days through court injunc¬ 
tion obtained with the consent of the Central 
Labour Relations Commission, which is to try 
settling the dispute within this fifty-day cooling- 
off period by methods other than compulsory 
arbirtation. The rights of unions are prescrib¬ 
ed according to the type of employment in 
which they are to function. In particular, 
differential provisions are made in regard to 
the right to strike and the right to bargain. In 
other industrially advanced democratic systems 
also, direct State intervention in industrial dis¬ 
putes is generally the exception rather than 
the rule. Intervention by judicial authorities 
for settling the disputes over rights, however, 
does prevail. Creation of new rights by and 
large is left to the parties concerned. 

22.5 In the USSR, three important factors 
regulate the industrial relations system. The 
first is the formation of a socialist society which 
has replaced private ownership of basic means 
of production by public ownership. The build¬ 
ing up of a workers’ State, according to this 
proposition, makes the interests of labour and 
management non-antagonistic; occasion for ac¬ 
tive conflict in industrial relations is thus elimi¬ 
nated. Secondly, the operation of a centrally- 


planned and controlled economy introduces 
own constraints on labour and managemei 
Recently, however, increasing powers are beii 
given to local trade unions and individual ent< 
prises to take decisions on matters of ei 
ployment, wages and productivity. Lastly, t 
influence of a single political party in runnii 
the Government and in organising unio 
makes it necessary for the unions to have 
perform a double role. They have to help 
carrying out party policy and look after pi 
duction interests, and at the same time, assun 
the traditional role of unions in furthering tl 
interests of labour. 

22.6 In three developing countries in As 
'inz., Burma and Malaysia, and for a long tin 
in the Phillippines, the concern of the State 
industrial relations has been more marke 
Besides laying down rules and procedures f 
the settlement of disputes, the State has pi 
vided arbitration machinery. In the last reso) 
Government has reserved to itself the right 
making a reference to such machinery in cas 
where the public interest so demands, or whe 
a joint request is made by the parties. 

Role of the State 

22.7 In the sphere of industrial relations, tl 
State has to watch and understand the attitud 
of unions and employers in regulating the 
mutual relations in so'far as they concern cc 
leciive bargaining and the consequent dire 
action which either party may resort to ft 
the realisation of its claims. This understam 
ing is necessary to chalk out the course tl 
Slate should adopt, which in turn is dete 
mined by the short-term and long-term welfaj 
goals it sets for itself. The State’s anxiel 
about tvork stoppages arises because of tw 
factors: (i) the impact on the community I 
way of inconveniences inflicted by interruptio 
in supply of essential goods/services, and (i 
the social cost to the parties themselves in tl 
form of loss of wages/production. It has, ther 
fore, a special interest in the methods chose 
by the parties for regulation of their mutu; 
relations. For instance, adoption of collectiv 
bargaining will require well organised unioi 
and employers’ associations. The State, whe 
it moves towards this goal, takes upon itse 
the task of formulation of such rules and proo 
dures as may be conducive to improving th 
organisational strength of the parties as it canne 
allow either to remain weak. In the proces 
it will have to define its own relationship wit 


Industrial Relations (January, 1969) pp 6-7, London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Offic 
Cmnd 388. There seems to be some rethinking within Government on the approach as set out in the White ^pcr. 
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trade unions and employers’ organisations. 
There is also an added consideration i.e., the 
frustrations caused to either side as a result 
of direct action may lead to situations in which 
the well recognised obligation of the State 
to enforce orderly social conduct can attract 
State intervention. This is a universally re¬ 
cognised function of the State, irrespective of its 
ideology. 

22.8 On many occasions, the State has to 
frame substantive work rules. This function 
acquires special significance in developing coun- 
trie.s, particularly in those characterised by 
labour surpluses. It is here that the demands 
of a developing economy on the one hand and 
considerations of social justice on the other are 
to be reconciled in the best interests of the 
community. We have already referred, else¬ 
where, to the State’s concern for achieving a 
reasonable growth rate for the economy, while 
simultaneously weaving into the process consi¬ 
derations of equitable distribution. These con 
straints fall heavier on a democratic Govern¬ 
ment which has the added obligation of ensur¬ 
ing fundamental individual freedoms to its 
citizens. The State, therefore, concerns itself 
not only with the content of work rules, but 
also with the framing of rules relating to indus¬ 
trial discipline, training, employment, and 
adoption of modern tedinology often substitut¬ 
ing machinery for men. Thus, industrial rela¬ 
tions affect not merely the interests of the two 
participants—labour and management—but 
also the social and economic goals to w'hich 
the State addres.ses itself. To regulate these 
relations in socially desirable channels is a func¬ 
tion which the State is in the best position to 
perform. Such regulation has to be within 
limits. 

22.9 Besides economic interests, the State, 
irrespective of its political ideology, strives to 
propogatc a social system through the content 
of its industrial relations policy. Conferment 
of a particular social status on unions and 
employers’ organisations, influencing the pattern 
of distribution of the industrial output, profit 
sharing by workers, and workers’ participation 
in industry are all directed to implement a 
social goal. The instruments used by the State 
for the purpose could involve direct interven¬ 
tion or be merely educative, depending upon 
the circumstances. 

22.10 As a corollary to its role in maintain 
ing peace, the State at times has to provide 
for an arbitration machinery to settle industrial 
disputes. This can be best performed either bv 
creating conditions in which arbitration would 


succeed in preference to strife or by compellir 
the parties to accept direct intervention < 
the State, in the interest of public good. I 
either case, better results are achieved whei 
the existence of the third party is not overt! 
felt. The creation of the independent authi 
rities which we have proposed is in consonant 
with this principle. 

Practice in India 

22.11 State intervention in India has assur 
ed a more direct form. The State has enacte 
procedural as also substantive laws to regula 
industrial relations. We have referred to thei 
in the different chapters. Without going ini 
detail, we propose to examine here the bas 
of the authority of the State in regulatir 
industrial disputes and the form it has assume 
in the country. In the distant past, Stai 
intervention in labour matters was for protec 
ing the commercial interests of the Britis 
rulers. Later, pressures from the public i 
guard the interests of workers in the face i 
difficulties treated by the operation of tl 
economic system prevailed. More recently, ar 
particularly since Independence, State interve 
tion in labour matters has been necessitated 1 
the laiger need for regulation of the econon 
with the focus on rapid overall growt 
.■\part from planned development, the requir 
ments of the Welfare State envisaged in oi 
Constitution have been another importai 
reason for State intervention. 

22.12 Apart from the different roles playe 
by the State as mentioned earlier, there a; 
others which have a special significance in ot 
context. The first is that of the State as 2 
employer, which has two aspects, i.e., dire 
employment of labour by the State and er 
ployment in industrial corporations constitute 
by the State. Handling of industrial relatioi 
in the case of its owm employees, to who; 
all legislation framed for industry is applicabl 
falls in this category. This function of tl 
State as an employer has been there over a vei 
long period; it has been there even prior i 
Independence. To this was added anothi 
when, as a matter of policy, it was decided 
operate a mixed economy wherein industri 
were to be run by both private entrepreneu 
and t,he State. The role of the State in the 
matters has been watched with great interest i 
recent years. The policy statements in th 
regard show that as an employer the Sta 
binds itself to the rules which it frames f( 
private employers. Where standards of goc 
employment are disparate, the State seeks ; 
set standards with a view to influencing the er 
plovers in the private sector. While this 
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the policy, in practice, it so happens that 
there is a fair amount of interaction between 
what the employers do for their employees in 
the two sectors. And this inter-action is influ¬ 
enced by the new consciousness among the 
workers and ease of communication within the 
working class. 

22.13 The second and an equally significant 
role which the State has to play in our context 
is the outcome of its Federal Constitution and 
the fact that “labour” is a subject in the Con¬ 
current List for the purpose of legislation. It 
has been a tradition in the country for long 
that the Central Government assumes the res¬ 
ponsibility of enacting legislation on many 
aspects affecting labour, whereas the State Gov¬ 
ernments look after implementation, though 
they can legislate on their own also. In either 
case, a considerable measure of consultation 
has been the rule; and yet there have been 
cases of disparities in conditions of work because 
of differences or inadequacies in administrative 
arrangements to implement the legislation. As 
a result, cases have been reported where indus¬ 
tries which do not involve heavy capital invest¬ 
ment favour operating in States wfiere irnple- 
mentation of labour legislation is relatively 
less onerous on the employer. And this may 
create problems of inter-State coordination 
which the Central Government has to sort 
out. In the years to come, when the Central 
and State Governments may have different poli¬ 
tical ideologies, this question is likely to assume 
an added significance. 

22.14 It is obvious, therefore, that the State 
cannot be a silent spectator in the development 
of healthy labour practices. It has to play a 
role which the parties to a dispute find accept¬ 
able. In what follows, we propose to assess 
the efficacy of the institutional arrangements 
developed in India for evolving and implement¬ 
ing labour policies and see how the short¬ 
comings in these arrangements could be mini¬ 
mised. We also propose to review the Centre/ 
State relationship in the field of labour and 
evolve recommendations to put the same on 
a sounder footing. The concept of a common 
labour code and its role in this context will also 
be examined. 

Tripartite Consultations 

22.15 Industrial relations in India have been 
shaped largely by principles and policies evolved 
through tripartite consultative machinery at the 


industry and national levels. The process o 
consultation was itself the outcome of a reali 
sation of the futility of directing the relation 
between employers and workers without thei: 
participation. To sum up the role of the tri 
partite bodies, we need only quote from thi 
Third Plan; 

“Labour policy in India has been evolv 
ing in response to the specific needs o: 
the situation in relation to industry anc 
the working class and has to suit th< 
requirements of a planned economy. A 
body of principles and practices hai 
grown up as a product of joint consulta 
tion in which representatives of Govern 
ment, the working class and employer; 
have been participating at various levels 
The legislative and other measures adopt 
ed by Government in this field represeni 
the consensus of opinion of the partie; 
vitally concerned and thus acquire the 
strength and character of a national 
policy, operating on a voluntary basis 
Joint committees have been set up tc 
assist in the formulation of policies a: 
well as their implementation.”’ 

In view of the importance of the role of the 
tripartite bodies, we trace briefly their evolu 
tion, assess their working and examine how 
they can be made more effective. 

The Indian Labour Conference and the 
Standing Labour Committee 

22.16 Constitution: The need for tripartite 
consultation on labour matters on the pattern 
set by the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) was recommended by the Whitley Com¬ 
mission. It envisaged a statutory organisation 
“which should be sufficiently large to ensure 
the adequate representation of the various 
interests involved but it (the organisation) 
should not be too large to prevent members 
from making individual contributions to the 
discussions”.- This recommendation did not 
come up for implementation during the first 
ten years after it w'as made. And when in 
1942, the plenary Labour Conference (later 
named as the Indian Labour Conference—ILC) 
and the Standing Labour Advisory Committee 
(which subsequently dropped the word ‘Advi¬ 
sory’ from its title—SLC) were instituted, they 
were not made statutory. Initially the ILC 
consisted of 44 members, whereas the SLC was 
about half the size of the ILC. The pattern 


‘Third Five Year Plan, p. 250. 

•Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, p. 467. 
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of representation was governed by that obtain¬ 
ing m the International Labour Conference.* 
It ensured (i) equality of representation between 
the Government and non-Government repre¬ 
sentatives, (ii) parity between employers and 
workers, (iii) nomination of representatives of 
organised employer and labour being left to 
the concerned organisations, and (iv) repre¬ 
sentation of certain interests (unorganised em¬ 
ployers and unorganised workers), where neces¬ 
sary, on an ad hoc basis through nomination 
by Government. The delegates are free^ to 
bring one official and one non-official adviser 
with them. These advisers do not participate 
in the discussions except when required by 
their principals to do so and permitted by the 
Chairman. No qualifications are prescribed to 
entitle a central organisation for representation 
at these forums, though a convention has grown 
over the years that a central organisation 
having a minimum membership of 100,000 
spread all over the country and over a large 
number of industries should be entitled to re¬ 
presentation in proportion to its strength. 

22.17 The composition of the two bodies 
has undergone a series of changes in the course 
of their long existence. Representation to the 
unorganised sector was given up in 1952-53 in 
response to the demands of other organisations 
represented at the ILC/SLC. The major Re¬ 
organisation of States in 1956 introduced 
another change, but only in the composition 
of the Government group. Parity between 
Government and non-Government representa¬ 
tion was disturbed at the SLC due to this 
change and at the ILC as a result of representa¬ 
tion given to the employing Ministries at the 
Centre since 1959. In more recent years, the 
need has been felt for enlarging the employers’ 
wing to accommodate public sector corporations. 
Central organisations of workers not included 
in the tripartite have been demanding suitable 
representation for some time. We refer to this 
aspect later. These disparities in representa¬ 
tion have not caused difficulties in tripartite 
deliberations so far, since no voting is involved 
in reaching conclusions, though a provision 
exists in the rules drawn up for the ILC/SLC 
for taking decisions by a two-third majority. It 
is the consensus emerging in the discussions 
which matters for providing a basis for action 
by the constituents of the tripartite. 

22.18 Functions: The ILC was instituted 
to advise the Government of India on matters 


brought to its notice by the Government. I 
the earlier phase of the tripartite, the SLC use 
to deliberate on its own or over matters ser 
to it by the ILC and the latter made the fin: 
recommendations. In due course, both th 
ILC and the SLC have become deliberativ 
bodies, the former being more representatiy( 
The objectives set before these two tripartit 
bodies at the time of their inception in 194 
were 

“(i) promotion of uniformity in labour legi 
lation; 

(ii) laying down of a procedure for the setth 
ment of industrial disputes; and 

(iii) discussion of all matters of all-India in 
portance as between employers and en 
ployees”. 

The purposes indicated in the ILO Recon 
mendation No. 113 (1960) on tripartite consu 
tation and cooperation are more general i 
nature to suit the varying national condition 
These are: promotion of ‘mutual unde: 
standing and good relations between publi 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ organ 
sations as well as between these organisatior 
with a view to developing the econonay as 
whole or individual branches thereof, impro' 
ing conditions of work and raising standards c 
living.’ In addition, such consultation and C( 
operation was expected to ensure that en 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations were coi 
suited by the public authorities in the formt 
lation and implementation of laws affectin 
their interests and in the establishment an 
working of suitable national bodies. In Indi: 
the scope of the ILC-SLC is confined to labor 
matters only, though other consultative forun 
on which representatives of employers an 
workers find a place along with those of th 
Government and other social groups have bee 
constituted for advising Government in wide 
aspects of social, economic and industrial pol 
cies. In the State sphere also, similar arrangi 
ments exist for consultation on labour matter 
The State Labour Advisory Boards, as these tr 
partite bodies are rightly called, function moi 
or less in the same manner. 


22.19 The agenda for the ILC/SLC meeting 
is settled by the Labour Ministry after takin 
into consideration suggestions sent to it h 


*A tripartite system, parallel to ours, is not found ebewhere except in Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia and Burma where it origina 
ted from the Indian experience. Tripartite advisory bodies in countries such as Netherlands, France and Canada are functi 
oning in the wider social and economic sphere; Some of these bodies have on them other social g oups, besides labou 
and management. Experts are invariably represented on these committees. 
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member organisations. The demand that the 
conference should frame its own agenda has not 
been accepted by Gos'ernment; nor the other 
one that there should be an independent secre¬ 
tariat for the ILC/SLC. The ILC/SLC work 
with minimum procedural rules to facilitate 
free and fuller discussions among the members. 
The ILC was expected to meet once a year; 
the SLC met as and when necessary. 

22.20 It may be mentioned here that the 
flexibility and informality of rules and proce¬ 
dures which characterise the Indian tripartite 
consultative system is largely in keeping with 
what was later recommended by the ILO Com¬ 
mittee on Consultation and Cooperation for 
formulation of the ILO Recommendation No. 
113. The following guidelines were recom¬ 
mended, inter alia, in this connection: (i) use of 
flexible procedures: (ii) calling meetings only 
when necessary with adequate notice of meet¬ 
ing and agenda: (iii) reference of certain items 
to working parties if necessary: (iv) dispensing 
with voting procedures in arriving at conclu¬ 
sions to facilitate consultation; (v) maintaining 
records of discussions in appropriate details 
and circulation of conclusions reached to all 
participants: (vi) documentation for reference; 
(vii) provision of an effective secretariat and 
a small and representative steering group in 
case of a more formal consultative machinery. 

Contribution of ILC/SLC 

22.21 Achievements: The contribution of 
the ILC/SLC can be assessed in terms of the 
objectives set before them and other functions 
performed by them in the process of achieving 
these objectives. The ILC/SLC have facilitated 
enactment of central legislation on various 
subjects to be made applicable to all the States 
of the Indian Union in order to promote uni¬ 
formity in labour legislation which was an 
important objective to be served by these tri¬ 
partite bodies. Tripartite deliberations helped 
to reach a consensus, inter alia, on statutory 
minimum wage fixation (1944), introduction of 
a health insurance scheme (1945), and a provi¬ 
dent fund scheme (1950), leading to the passing 
of three important central labour laws, namely, 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952. The tripartite deli¬ 
berations during 1942-46 on the revision of the 
Trade Disputes .Act, 1929 helped the Union 
Government in enacting the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act, 1947, which laid down a comprehen¬ 
sive disputes settlement procedure to be applic¬ 
able to all States. However, a few States e.g., 
Maharashtra and Gujarat (formerly Bombay). 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan 


enacted their own legislation which was operr 
tive within the State boundaries along with th 
Central legislation. This duality of labour ac 
ministration could not be mitigated by the IL( 
due to obvious limitations set on it by the ir 
elusion of ‘labour’ in the ‘Concurrent List’ c 
the Constitution. 

22.22 The second objective, namely, forme 
lation of a dispute settlement procedure, wa 
of special significance to the Government, sine 
the ILC/SLC were instituted during the Seconi 
World War, when the Government’s prime inte 
rest was peaceful settlement of industrial dis 
putes. As mentioned above, the tripartite deli 
berations facilitated the formulation of a com 
prehensive procedure for disputes settlemen 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Botl 
the inception of she Labour Appellate Tribu 
nal in 1950 and its abolition in 1956 were ii 
the light of the tripartite deliberations at th 
ILC/SLC. The popular criticism against thin 
party intervention came up for pointed dis 
cussion more than once in the tripartite, bu 
the con.sensus continued to be in favour o 
adjudication. 

22.23 The third objective of discussion oi 
all matters of national importance has beei 
well served by the ILC/SLC. The range o 
subjects discussed at these forums bears test; 
mony to this. Various social, economic ant 
administrative matters concerning labour polic 
are brought before this forum. In fact, on man 
occasions, these discussions acquired so mud 
significance that the items on the agenda coult 
not even be taken up. Since the Governmen 
started taking initiative for planning, ant 
labour is a part of over-all planning, man' 
plan proposals have come up for debate befon 
the ILC. The persons consulted by the Plan 
ning Commission for labour policies and pro 
grammes are again those who take a leadinj 
part in the tripartite. On occasions, the SLC 
under a different label and with some outsider 
added, was made the agency to advi.se on plan 
for labour. 

22.24 Shortcomings: In stating thesi 

achievements, we recognise that there are alst 
debit entries to the ILC/SLC ledger. Thei: 
contribution to some labour maters has suffered 
because certain far reaching decisions wen 
taken by them apparently without adequati 
internal consultation within the groups form 
ing the tripartite. The recommendation on tin 
'need-based minimum’ could be cited as at 
instance of insufficient discussion within Gov 
ernment as a group. The distance betweer 
the spokesmen of employers’ and workers’ orga 
nisaiions at these forums on the one hand ant 
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their members on the other and even the lack 
of control of the central organisations over 
their affiliates could illustrate the failure on the 
part of the other constituents of the tripartite. 
It is admitted by the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives that they can do very little to 
make their unwilling constituents accept obli¬ 
gations. 

22.25 There is also a measure of dissatisfac¬ 
tion over the nature of consensus arrived at 
in these bodies. Increasing absence of unani¬ 
mity in tripartite conclusions in recent years 
has been a cause for concern. The workers’ 
organisations have criticised the procedure in 
reaching consensus as an exercise in semantics, 
leaving the basic contradictions unresolved. The 
employers have similarly held the view that 
the usefulness of triparte bodies will be enhanc¬ 
ed if official conclusions are based not merely 
on the views summed up by the Chairman, but 
on the points emphasised by all the parties. 

Industrial Committees 

22.26 The decision to constitute industrial 
committees was the outcome of tripartite deli¬ 
berations at the ILC in 1944 over demarcation 
of general subjects discussed at the ILC and 
their relevance to different industries. A Labour 
Welfare Committee for some industries was 
proposed, but ultimately it was decided to set 
up tripartite industrial committees on the 
pattern of the ILO Committees to consider the 
special problems of the industries concerned. 
The first industrial committee was constituted 
in 1947 for the plantation industry, composed 
of representatives of Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments besides equal representatives of work¬ 
ers and employers. Industrial committees have 
so far been set up for plantations, cotton textiles, 
jute, coal mining, mines other than coal, cement, 
tanneries and leather goods manufactories, iron 
and steel, building and construction industry, 
chemical industries, road transport, engineering 
industries, metal trades, electricity, gas and 
power, and banking. These industrial com¬ 
mittees do not meet regularly; meetings are 
convened as and when required. The composi¬ 
tion of these committees is considered anesh 
each time a session is called. 

22.27 In a way, discussions in industrial 
committees have a better focus. Problems of an 
industry are specific and there is scope for ade¬ 
quate debate and for reaching practicable 
conclusions. Some of the generalities which 
have characterised the debates in the ILC/SLC 
are fortunately absent. The record of the in¬ 
dustrial committees which have met frequently 
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has been definitely encouraging, if judged ii 
the light of collective agreements reached in th 
committees and their implementation. Th 
unfortunate part has been that the committee 
meet too infrequently. A large number o 
those mentioned in the last paragraph havi 
been constituted more recently. The mon 
active among them are the committees for (i 
plantations, (ii) coal, (iii) jute textiles, (iv 
cement, and (v) iron and steel. 

Analysis of Evidence 

22.28 Tripartite meetings provide a usefu 
forum of communication between the partie: 
represented on them. They help in narrowing 
down differences among the three groups ir 
reaching consensus over matters of commor 
interest, in providing a forum for communica 
tion among the parties and in sharing the 
responsibility of Government in maintaining 
industrial harmony. The State Government: 
and employers’ organisations endorse these 
views. The majority of the employers’ organ! 
sations feel that such bodies will have a usefu 
role, particularly with the formation of State 
Governments of different political shades. The] 
add further that tripartite consultations coulc 
be more effective if each group represented ai 
the tripartite had a better system of interna: 
communication. According to them, part o; 
the utility of such consultations is lost if the] 
arc used to pressurise one group or the othei 
on matters which prove of disadvantage to the 
other. It happens that at times even the econo 
my cannot sustain such pressurised agreements 
Some public sector corporations have complain 
ed that the ‘norms’ settled in these meeting: 
are agreed to in a casual manner. This view 
is to an extent supported by some of our Stud] 
Groups. Workers’ representatives have pointer; 
put difficulties in the implementation of tripar 
tite conclusions. Several have even gone to the 
extent of stating that these conclusions have 
had no impact on workers’ life. They have 
further suggested that discussions in the ILC/ 
SLC will not acquire seriousness of purpose, 
unless a special secretariat is set up to look 
after the implementation of tripartite recom 
mendations and to collect and publish relevant 
information bearing on the concerned subject, 
To restore the faith of workers in the decisions 
of the tripartite, they have suggested that the 
recommendations should be given the force of 
law or at least treated as conventions which 
should be w'ell publicised and accepted outside 
these bodies. This demand from workers has 
emerged out of the assurance given by the Gov¬ 
ernment to employers’ and workers’ organisa¬ 
tions at the inception of these bodies that the 
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Central Government would consider every 
suggestion made by the tripartite bodies, and 
that out of the decisions s^cifically taken by 
the ILC/SLC, unanimous conclusions and 
agreed recommendations should be binding on 
the parties. 

Recommendations 

22.29 Since third party intervention will 
continue for several years, the ILC/SLC, along 
with other tripartite consultative bodies, have 
an important role to play. Tripartite consulta¬ 
tion has its value for setting uniform norms 
to guide industrial relations. The ILC/SLC 
industrial committees which have been set up 
in recognition of this fact must remain advisory 
in character. The conclusions/recommendations 
reached by them should be treated as deserving 
every consideration for implementation. To 
give to all tripartite recommendations a statu¬ 
tory force will have serious difficulties, apart 
from marring the spirit of tripartite delibera¬ 
tions. 

22.30 While the Government’s desire to 
operate through a tripartite consensus is logical, 
in order to make the process of reaching consen¬ 
sus more consultative, the Government should 
restrict its influence on tripartite deliberations 
where it is likely to be considered as over¬ 
persuasive. It will certainly have valid reason, 
as Government, for reserving to itself decisions 
on strategic matters. Similarly, the workers’ 
and employers’ representatives have to continue 
their cautious attitude in reaching agreements. 
In this context, we suggest that tripartite 
decisions could be taken in two stages. There 
should be a preliminary but detailed discussion 
on any subject brought to the forum. The 
conclusions recorded at this preliminary discus¬ 
sion should be widely publicised and free 
comments on them encouraged. On the basis 
of these comments, the tripartite, in the second 
round of discussions, should frame its recom¬ 
mendations. What applies to the International 
Labour Conference can well have a parallel 
here. 

22.31 It would be fair to concede that over 
the last 15 years, agreements in the more active 
industrial committees have reached even greater 
benefits to workers than the decisions of the 
ILC. It is also true that discussions at the 
ILC/SLC are influenced more by what happens 
in traditional industries and that too of a 
limited range. On the basis of this assessment 
of the achievements of the ILC/SLC and indus¬ 


trial committees, we suggest that the mdustri 
committees should meet more often to examn 
specific issues connected tvith the concerned i 
dustries. Such general decisions as are tak< 
in the ILC/SLC should be tested for the 
applicability in industrial committees and dif 
culties in implementation brought back to tl 
general forum. 

22.32 The present arrangement by whi< 
over hundred representatives gather for tv 
days at a time for discussion of labour pro 
lems, whether in the ILC or SLC, does ni 
seem to be conducive to reaching concl 
sions,' particularly when a major portion of tl 
time is spent on a general discussion. Tl 
discussions should last longer and should 1 
supported by a good deal of spade work 
the Committees of the Conference. Sp>ecificall 
the SLC should meet more often, and the IL 
less frequently but for longer duration. Me< 
ings should be called only when there are ad 
quate agenda items to be discussed. A gener 
discussion over economic issues has its plac 
Some time should be specially reserved for tl 
purpose. But, such general debate should n 
be allowed to overshadow the main items. 


22,33 It has been alleged that the triparti 
has become less representative, particularly 
regard to the labour representation on it. Tl 
inadequacy was sought to be met by givii 
special representation to groups which norm; 
ly did not form part of the tripartite, but we 
brought in for discussion of specific issu< 
Even otherwise, the federations having the bas 
qualifications for entry into the tripartite a 
increasing in number. Labour representatic 
on the.se bodies has to be thought out afres 
We go on the assumption that trade unions 
the country have to be unified. On this assum 
tion, giving representation to a large number 
unions having different ideologies is likely 
come in the way of attempts at unificatic 
Representation at the ILC does give prestige 
a federation and this prestige in effect m 
keep the federation away from reconciling 
views with other federations represented in t 
tripartite. If a conscious attempt has to 
made on all sides for a united trade uni 
movement, the first step in the process wot] 
be a reduction in the number of federatioi 
No one has suggested that the labour wing 
the tripartite has not effectively brought to t 
forum the live problems of labour in the cot 
try as a whole. Reduction in the number 
federations to be represented in the labo 
wing of the tripartite may raise eyebrows, h 


‘Wliiteley Commission’s Recommendations, para 22-16 above. 
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will not undermine the efficecy of conclusions. 
It can be achieved by progressively raising the 
minimum membership required to give re¬ 
presentation to a federation at the ILC/SLC, 
say every three years. The membership of each 
of the federations can be scrutinised at the end 
of every three years in a manner acceptable to 
the federations and the representation renewed/ 
cancelled as permitted by the minimum 
membership conditions. As a first step, we 
suggest that representation at the tripartite 
should be restricted to those central organisa¬ 
tions only which have a membership of at least 
10 per cent of the unionised labour force in 
the country. There should be a review every 
three years to accord representation to organi¬ 
sations on this basis, but with the object of 
weeding out weaker federations to promote or¬ 
ganisational solidarity. 

22.34 The employers’ representation at the 
tripartite forums too will have to be modified 
accordingly to maintain parity. Two of the 
three central organisations of employers re¬ 
presented at the ILC/SLC have already 
confederated for certain purposes into the 
Council of Indian Employers though they are 
still separately represented at the ILC/SLC. If 
the remaining organisation also gets affiliated 
to the Council, the latter can be represented at 
the ILC/SLC as the sole spokesman of employ¬ 
ers. Alternatively, a similar method as proposed 
by us for representation of labour can be adopt¬ 
ed for employers’ representation as well. 

22.35 The method of representation as 
suggested above will require a more elaborate 
communication system within the organisations 
representing the two sides at the ILC/SLC. 
That alone will help them to be increasingly 
representative of workers and employers and 
improve the effectiveness of the tripartite 
forums. 

22.36 The work of the ILC/SLC, particularly 
because of the desire of employers and workers 
to be associated with supervising implementa¬ 
tion, will acquire a complexity. To deal with 
it as a part of normal administration in the 
Labour Ministry has its disadvantages. There 
is at present a separate cell in the Labour 
Ministry for the purpose, but doubts have been 
expressed about its effectiveness in coordinating 
the information required for these forums. We 
recommend that a fairly senior officer of the 
Labour Ministry should be designated as Secre¬ 
tary to the Conference. He should have ade¬ 
quate staff support: his functions will be to 
project and meet the informational needs of the 
ILC/SLC and industrial committees as well as 
to coordinate the information available. 


Labour and the Constitution 
Labour—A Concurrent Subject: 

22.37 We now discuss the position emergii 
out of the inclusion of ‘labour’ in the 'Conci 
rent List’ in our Constitution and the con: 
quences thereof both in the framing of labo 
policy and in its administration. In the proce 
we propose to discover the basis, if any, for 
common labour code. In the years since Ind 
pendence, various legislative measures have be« 
enacted both by the Centre and the States. ; 
cases where the beneficiaries are distinct ai 
the benefits are new, no difficulties can aris 
The State legislation merely supplements tl 
Central Acts. However, if for the same class 
beneficiaries, neighbouring States provii 
different benefits, avoidable difficulties can arii 

22.38 The current dichotomy between layii 
down policy and its administration has not 
without difficulties. Equally serious has be< 
the States’ desire to have new legislation. C 
occasions, there have been debates over tl 
responsibilities of administering specific piec 
of legislation as between the Centre and tl 
States, as also over defining the ‘appropria 
Government’ for certain industries under tl 
I.D. Act. For a long time since Independent 
questions of this type were sorted out in tl 
Labour Ministers’ Conference or in the tripa 
tite. There have been instances when, on tl 
advice of the Central Government, a State ha 
stayed its proposed action in the field of laboi 
legislation. In some other States, in the ligl 
of criticism or advice emerging out of the ILC 
SLC, the State law is made more acceptable i 
the All-India forum. Similar amity has pr 
vailed in the matter of administration. Th 
situation is likely to be affected by politic: 
developments leading to the formation of go 
ernments at the Centre and in the States b 
different and even opposing political partie 
Recently, when the Centre proposed to accep 
responsibility in a particular instance in th 
matter of industrial relations in certain indu 
tries, the States showed resistance. Though thi 
fact was a reiteration of a stand taken by th 
States some fifteen years ago, in the curren 
situation, such differences acquire a new meat 
ing. 

22.39 If this is going to be the pattern for th 
future, the tripartite will have its limitation 
in promoting uniformity as explained in th 
previous section. What then is the way out 
This was the point of our special inquiry during 
the course of seeking evidence. We sough 
help from the parties appearing before us or 
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the specific question whether they favoured a 
common labour code. In seeking a response 
on this issue, we started from the premise that 
since labour legislation had emerged over a 
period, the concepts/definitions and standards, 
as indeed the basic philosophy in some of the 
pieces of legislation, would have necessarily 
differed. Difficulties in administration conse¬ 
quent on it were to be considered as natural. 
In the new context, there is a possibility that 
such differences will be greater, bringing in 
their own administrative implications. In 
recognition of the.se difficulties, the response 
to the ciucstion on 'Common Labour Code’ was 
affirmative wherever it was sought, though 
some discordant strains were also heard. Some 
even raised the basic question of labour being 
in the ‘Concurrent List’. While the overwhel¬ 
ming argument was in favour of status quo, a 
very small section preferred to see it transferred 
to the ‘Union List’ and a still smaller section 
to the ‘State List’. In this matter, we are of 
the opinion that labour should continue to be 
on the ‘Concurrent List’. This brings us back 
to the question of uniformity in definitions and 
Standards. 

The Common Labour Code 

22.40 Our Study Group on Labour Legisla¬ 
tion examined the whole gamut of labour 
legislation in the country and the possibility 
of introducing a measure of uniformity in defi¬ 
nitions and standards. In February 1968, when 
the interim report of the Group was presented 
to us with its tenative findings that the code 
was possible, we suggested to the Group that 
it should frame a draft code for our considera¬ 
tion, on the basis of the observations in its 
Interim Report, reproduced below: 

“'Lherc arc on the statute book about 108 
enactments, both Central and State. Inevi¬ 
tably the necessity to legislate with speed, 
both in the Centre and State, has led to 
prolixity and repetitiveness in legislation. 
However, out of this mosaic pattern of Indian 
legislation, uniform standards must be evolv¬ 
ed and incorporated into an all-India Code 
without detriment, either to the national in¬ 
terest or the interests of the working class, 
and at the same time safeguarding the gains 
made by labour and also standardising terms 
and conditions of service in the interest of 
production and economic growth. 

“Any social law to be effective should not 
only be broad based and pervasive but should 


be simple and direct so that it could I 
understood and respected and, therefore, a 
cepted by the masses it seeks to govern. I 
implementation should be easy so that tf 
benefits could flow speedily and the acce 
to the law should be inexpensive so that i 
the person denied or aggrieved the law is 
reality as well as a true instrument of relief. 

22.41 The Study Group, after some detaile 
work, helped us with a draft of the code alor 
with its Final Report. As the term ‘code’ itse 
suggests, it means integration of different lav 
into a comprehensive statute having a commo 
set of basic definitions and substantive righ 
and responsibilities to apply uniformly to a 
labour employed in the country. The objectivi 
expected to be achieved by this unified laboi 
code are: (i) a single set of definitions of tl 
basic terms such as workman, employer, indu 
try and wages and other signiheant terms; (i 
uniformity in the application of procedur 
and in the accrual of benefits to labour; ar 
(iii) reduction in the multiplicity of admin 
trative authorities and procedures now open 
ing with little co-ordination, resulting at tim 
in duplication of effort. We circulated the dra 
code to State Governments and central organis 
tions of employers and workers and also invit< 
public comments on it. The code, as drafte 
has evoked considerable interest in mai 
quarters, though its content has attracted < 
equal measure of criticism. 

Summary of Evidence 

22.42 The employers think that the frame 
of the code have gone beyond suggesting ur 
formity in those matters where such uniformi 
is desirable and feasible. The Study Grot 
has brought in new laws or expanded the sco] 
of existing legislation in the guise of evolvii 
uniform standards. According to them, “tl 
Group would have better served all the intere: 
concerned if after analysing the existing Ac 
it had recommended realistic definitions at 
standards of service, appropriate division 
area between the Centre and State, and unifor 
sanctions for breaches’’. Having said this ai 
pointed out difficulties created by the applic 
tion of different laws covering the same benef 
in the same unit, they have made a suggestic 
that not more than one Act dealing with wor 
ing and service conditions should apply 
workers in the same work-place. The emplc 
ers have further suggested the areas whe 
codification is possible viz., in laws relating 
social security and settlement of industri 


'Interim Report of the Study Group on Labour Legiilalion, p. 18 
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disputes. They have added that the Study 
Group has laboured to evolve the code to bring 
about uniformity in labour legislation and 
identity of outlook as between Centre and State 
and that though this is a laudable objective, 
one cannot ignore the current debate on 
Centre-State relations. Unless the wider cons¬ 
titutional and other issues are first resolved, a 
mere acceptance of an all-India labour code, 
whatever its form, cannot lead to meaningful 
results. 

22.43 Workers feel that with so much 
advance made in enacting Central legislation 
on many important subjects such as trade union 
registration, settlement of disputes, working 
conditions, minimum wages, social security, and 
bonus, it will be a futile exercise to re-write 
the law into a consistent piece. But apart from 
this futility, labour apprehends that in some 
cases the attempt to introduce uniformity 
through the code will adversely affect the 
privileges it has acquired. Though the Study 
Group made it its basic tenet to safeguard the 
existing benefits of labour, according to the 
workers, in translating the same into the code, 
this principle has been compromised to secure 
uniformity. Labour is organised in varying de¬ 
uces in different States, and where as a result of 
State legislation it has acquired better condi¬ 
tions than envisaged under the Central Act, 
the operation of the code will disturb workers’ 
privileges. Workers feel that it would be more 
desirable to cover the aspects not so far legislat¬ 
ed upon, such as trade union recognition, 
gratuity and the like under a Central legisla¬ 
tion and make it applicable throughout the 
country. 

22.44 The reaction of the Governments to the 
code has also been mixed. The general view 
seems to be that though definitions and stand¬ 
ards differ, for good reasons, too much of 
difference would be inimical to the interests of 
all concerned, including labour administration. 
At the same time, acceptance of a code would 
mean putting an important aspect of relations 
between man and man in a strait-jacket. What 
the code should do, according to them, is to 
prepare a model which both the Central and 
State Governments should keep in mind in en¬ 
acting new pieces legislation or even in amend¬ 
ing the existing ones. Many State Governments 
and the Union Labour Ministry would favour 
a via media which could mean a partial accept¬ 
ance of the idea of the code, ensuring norms 
on certain crucial matters, and minimum bene¬ 
fits and common procedures on basic issues 
affecting labour. Another feeling largely shared 


about the code among different sections is ii 
special plea for uniformity. On this point it 
felt that definitions under different enactmeni 
are framed to suit the objectives behind specifi 
Acts. To have uniform definitions for all lavs 
will defeat this purpose. While supervisor 
and managerial classes drawing a prescribe 
maximum salary are covered under the Bone 
Act, the same if covered under the Industrit 
Disputes Act, will lead to serious problems c 
discipline. While it is true that these differer 
definitions make the laws less comprehensibl 
to labour particularly and create administr; 
tive complications, it will prove to be impract 
cable to lay down uniform definitions to gover: 
multifarious substantive benefits presentl 
extended to labour under different enactmenti 
f'he purpose behind different definitions i 
sometimes to cover less privileged labour unde 
a particular enactment, which otherwise i 
likely to be refused even the bare minimur 
protection sought to be granted under tha 
law. Extension of such a law to all labou 
may mean freezing the benefits at a level lowe 
than what certain sectors might already b 
getting or bringing law into disrespect by larg 
scale non enforcement. The Minimum Wage 
Act, 1948 may be cited as an example in thi 
regard. 

22.45 On the other hand, too ambitious ai 
attempt to frame a common set of definition 
may lead to an unrealistic extension of certaii 
benefits to sections of labour hitherto not covei 
ed on grounds of economic impracticability o 
administrative difficulties. While a factor 
lay-out, conducive to workers’ health and safer 
as prescribed under the Factories Act, 1946 
may be enforced on small factories having 
prescribed minimum labour force, the s am , 
may not find it economical to provide benefit 
envisaged in the Employees’ State Insurano 
Act, 1948. Extension of these benefits to th 
more dispersed and unorganised labour is like! 
to prove all the more impracticable. An at 
tempt towards bringing extensive uniformif 
in definitions will either deprive certain section 
of labour some minimum protection and bene 
fits they are already getting or will seek t( 
confer certain additional benefits on them whicl 
will go beyond the capacity of their employers 
But while recognising the dangers of a uniforn 
set of definitions for all labour laws, there i 
general agreement that such uniformity whicl 
or is in keeping with the objectives of certair 
statutory provisions or which does not drastical 
ly add to the scope of certain benefits will b< 
desirable on consideration of simplicity o 
understanding and convenience of administra 
tion. 
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22.46 A practical drawback experienced in 
administering some of the statutory provisions 
under separate enactments is an avoidable 
multiplicity of certain procedures and author¬ 
ities, generally causing delays and inconveni¬ 
ences to administrators as well as to beneficiaries, 
and in certain cases it means avoidable costs to 
all concerned. Filling of a large number of 
forms and their processing by authorities under 
numerous laws are commonly recognised hard¬ 
ships. While a simple stringing together of all 
laws into one may not really offer a solution 
because of certain inevitable details relating to 
the huge compass of the present labour legisla¬ 
tion, an integration of laws relating to subjects 
having much in common can be a practicable 
solution. 

22.47 On the subject of the code we refer to 
the view at the other extreme as expressed 
before us. Many employers who run shops or 
commercial establishments mentioned to us 
their difficulty in equipping themselves to meet 
the requirements of various labour laws. The 
solution, they suggested, was a separate but 
complete Act to govern shops and commercial 
establishments in place of the present Shops 
and Commercial Establishments Act, a State 
law. The comprehensive Act for the purpose, 
according to them, should cover the present 
legislation on shops and commercial establish¬ 
ments, some elements of the Standing Orders 
Act, 1946, the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
and provisions for social security. A similar 
view was put forward by several small estab¬ 
lishments concerned with manufacturing, 
plantations, mines, etc. We do not counten¬ 
ance this suggestion since it would mean differ¬ 


ential legislation, merely on grounds of th 
nature of the work being different, in sphere 
where it does not seem to have justification. 

22.48 Considering the variety of subject! 
procedural as well as substantive, presentl 
covered under labour legislation, we do nc 
think it will be practicable to formulate 
single Common Labour Code having uniforr 
definitions all through and applying to al 
categories of industrial labour employed al 
over the country without any distinctior 
Having accepted the position that ‘Laboui 
should continue in the Concurrent List, adjusi 
ments to suit local conditions in different State 
will have to be allowed which in some case 
may not necessarily conform to the letter of 
common code. 

22.49 In order to bring about a feasibl 
degree of simplification, and uniformity ii 
definitions, we consider it should be possibl 
to integrate those enactments which cove 
subjects having a common objective. For ini 
tance, the present Industrial Employment (Star 
ding Orders) Act, 1946, the Industrial Dispute 
Act, 1947, and the Trade Unions, Act, 192f 
can be combined into a single law. There cai 
be a single law on Social Security integratiu 
the present Workmen’s Compensation Act, 192S 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, Prov: 
dent Fund Act, 1952 and Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1961. Laws on working conditions couh 
be brought together, but in doing so, the diffei 
ences in the place of work should be duly take: 
into account. These together will mean a dc 
sirable simplification of the existing frameworl 
of labour laws. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—I 


State intervention in the settlement of in¬ 
dustrial disputes started with the Trade Dis¬ 
putes Act, 1929. The Act vested Government 
with powers which could be used whenever it 
considered fit to intervene in industrial dis¬ 
putes. It provided for only ad hoc conciliation 
boards and courts of enc|uiry. The amending 
Act of 1938' authorised the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to appoint conciliation 
officers for mediating in or promoting the settle¬ 
ment of disputes. The Act, however, was not 
used extensively, as the Government policy at 
that time continued to be one of laissez faire 
and selective intervention at the most. Where 
Government intervened, the procedure consist¬ 
ed of appointing an authority which would 
investigate into the dispute and make sugges¬ 
tions to the parties for settlement or allow the 
public to react on its merits on the basis of an 
independent assessment. 

Provincial Legislation 

23.1 While this was the position in the coun¬ 
try as a whole, a more purposeful intervention 
in industrial disputes was attempted in one of 
the industrially advanced Provinces—the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. The Bombay Trade Disputes 
(Conciliation) Act, 1934^ introduced for the first 
time a standing machinery to enable the State 
to promote industrial peace. A permanent 
cadre of conciliators was envisaged for settling 
matters which fell within their jurisdiction. 
The sco{>e of the Act was limited to selected 
industries. The experience of the working of 
the Act, though in a limited sphere, led to the 
enactment of the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1938 (BID Act). The important features 
of this new Act were the provisions for (a) 
compulsory recognition of unions by the em¬ 
ployer, (b) giving the right to workers to get 
their case represented either through a repre¬ 
sentative union, or where no representative, 
union in the industry/centre or in the unit 
existed through elected representatives of work¬ 
ers or through the Government Labour Officer, 
(c) certification of standing orders which would 


define with sufficient precision the conditior 
of employment and make them known to worl 
men, (d) the setting up of an Industrial Cour 
with original as well as appellate jurisdictioi 
to which parties could go for arbitration in ca; 
their attempts to settle matters between then 
selves or through conciliation did not bear frui 
and (e) prohibition of strike/lock-out under ce 
tain conditions. This law was made applicabl 
only to some industries in the Province. Shor 
ly thereafter, the Government of India promu 
gated the Defence of India Rules to meet th 
exigencies created by the Second World Wa 
Rule 81A gave powers to the appropriate Go' 
ernments to intervene in industrial dispute 
appoint industrial tribunals, and enforce th 
award of the tribunals on both sides. Th 
BID Act was amended during the war years t 
provide for compulsory adjudication in ui 
resolved disputes. 

23.2 The BID Act was replaced by a moi 
comprehensive legislation, viz., the Bombay Ii 
dustrial Relations Act, 1946 (BIR Act), bt 
with the basic structure of the BID Act unchan] 
ed. At about the same time, the Governmei 
of India placed on the statute book the Indu 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 194 
which provided for the framing and certific 
tion of Standing Orders covering various a 
pects of service conditions including the class 
fication of employees, procedures for discipl 
nary actions and the like. In a way, th 
piece of legislation filled a void that existed i 
the Central industrial relations legislation. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

23.3 The emergency war legislation (Rh 
81A of the Defence of India Rules) was kej 
in operation {tending the enactment of the Ii 
dustrial Disputes .'Kct, 1947 (the ID Act), whic 
replaced the Trade Disputes .Act, 1929, froi 
April 1, 1947. With subsequent amendment 
the I.D. .Act still continues to be the mai 
instrument for Government’s intervention i 
labour disputes. 


‘This was partly due to the recommendation of the Whitely Commission and partly the outcome of the experience gain< 
in the working of the Bombay Trade Disputes (Conciliation) Act, 1934, (Ref. Para 23.1). 

•‘Labour’ has been all along a subject on which both the Centre and the Provinces/Presidencies (now States) have enjoy 
powers to legislate since the Government of India Act, 1919. 
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23.4 The I.D. Act provides for settlement of 
industrial disputes through conciliation and ad 
judication. The Act empowers the appropriate 
Government to appoint conciliation officers 
and/or constitute Boards of Conciliation to me¬ 
diate in, and promote settlement of, industrial 
disputes. It also empowers the appropriate 
Government to refer disputes for adjudication 
by an industrial tribunal. The Act makes a 
distinction between disputes arising in public 
utility services and those in other industries 
and provides for compulsory conciliation and 
adjudication to resolve the former. Besides, 
the appropriate Government could constitute 
a Court of Enquiry to enquire into matters 
pertaining to an industrial dispute. Restric¬ 
tions are placed on strike/lock-out in public 
utility services, and during the pendency of 
conciliation and adjudication proceedings. The 
procedures and machinery provided under the 
I.D. Act have been modified from time to time 
in the light of the actual working of these 
provisions, the decisions of the judiciary and 
the influence of the bipartite and tripartite 
agreements. 

23.5 The period 1947-50 witnessed some im¬ 
portant developments having a bearing on in¬ 
dustrial relations, apart from a basic change in 
the attitudes of employers and workers. The 
Central Government was made the appropriate 
Government for disputes in Banking and Insu¬ 
rance, as these industries extended over more 
than one State/Province. The Trade Unions 
Act, 1926 was amended to provide for com¬ 
pulsory recognition of unions. * The Labour 
Appellate Tribunal was set up. The work of 
the tripartite bodies associated with the Labour 
Ministry started expanding. Comprehensive 
legislation was drawn up in the form of a bill 
for putting industrial relations on a sounder 
footing. 

Plan Policies 

23.6 The First Plan stressed the need for in¬ 
dustrial peace for economic progress. While it 
wanted the State to arm itself with powers for 
intervention in labour disputes, the endeavour 
had to be to encourage mutual settlement, col¬ 
lective bargaining and voluntary arbitration to 
the utmost extent, and thereby to reduce to the 
minimum, occasions for its intervention in in¬ 
dustrial disputes and exercise of the special 
powers’. The Indian Labour Conference which 
met as these recommendations were formulated, 
favoured the retention of powers by Govern¬ 


ment to refer matters to industrial tribuna 
rather than sole reliance on collective bargaii 
ing. The I.D. Act was amended in 1953 t 
provide for compensation in case of lay-o 
and retrenchment. The working of the L; 
hour Appellate Tribunal (LAT) came up fc 
criticism in tripartite meetings and a decisio 
was taken in pursuance of the strong feeling 
expressed in these meetings, particularly h 
the labour representatives, that tne LAT shoul 
be abolished. 

23.7 The Second Plan envisaged a marke 
shift in the industrial relations policy cons< 
quent on the acceptance of the socialist patter 
of society as the goal of planning. It en 
phasised mutual negotiations as the effectiv 
mode of .settling disputes. Among the othe 
recommendations in the Plan were demarcatio 
of functions between works committees an 
unions, and increased association of labou 
with management. The I.D. Act was amende 
in 1956. The LAT was abolished through th 
amendment and a three-tier system of origin: 
tribunals—viz., labour courts, industrial tribi 
nals and national tribunals—was brought i 
force. While the labour court would deal wit 
certain matters regarding the propriety an 
legality of an order passed by the employer ur 
der the standing orders, and discharge and di 
missal of workmen including reinstatement, th 
industrial tribunal adjudicates on matters lik 
wages, allowances, hours of work, leave an 
holidays and other conditions of service. Th 
national tribunal, to which matters similar t 
those adjudicated upon by a tribunal are refej 
red, is appointed by the Central Governmer 
to decide disputes which involve questions c 
national importance and those which affect it 
dustrial establishments situated in more tha 
one State. 

23.8 The 15th Session of the Indian Labou 
Conference took note of these developmeni 
and the Second Plan recommendations an 
sought to evolve steps for their implementatior 
The Code of Discipline^ was drawn up an 
arrangements were made to educate workei 
through a scheme accepted by the tripartlu 
Complaints about non-implementation of agre* 
ments, settlements and awards were in th 
meanwhile disturbing the industrial scene. O 
the administrative side, provision was made t 
examine such complaints and place the cor 
elusions thereof before a tripartite Evaluatio 
and Implementation Committee. The found: 
tions were thus laid for a policy of giving t 


‘This provision was, however, not enforced (See para 20-72). 
•First Five Year Plan p. 573. 

•See Appendix (p- A 28) 
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the parties themselves a greater share in ensur¬ 
ing better enforcement of agreements, settle¬ 
ments and awards. 

23.9 The Third Plan did not suggest any 
major change in policy. It emphasised the 
economic and social aspects of industrial peace 
and elaborated the concept that workers and 
management were partners in a joint endea¬ 
vour to achieve common ends. The voluntary 
arrangements agreed to in the Second Plan were 
strengthened by the Industrial Truce Resolu¬ 
tion, 1962, adopted in the wake of the Chinese 
aggression. The I.D. Act was amended in 1965 
with a view to giving an individual worker 
the right to raise a dispute connected with his 
discharge, dismissal, retrenchment or termina¬ 
tion of service, even if the cause of the indivi¬ 
dual workman was not espoused by any union 
or group of workmen. 

23.10 To sum up, the existing arrangements 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes consist of (a) statutory procedures and 
(b) voluntary arrangements. The former are 
covered by the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
and certain similar State enactments. In essen¬ 
tial details, the machinery provided for under 
the various enactments -consists of works/joint 
commitee, conciliation, voluntary arbitration, 
and adjudication by tribunals or industrial 
courts. Voluntary arrangements provide inter 
alia for recognition of unions, where no sta¬ 
tutory provisions for it exist, the framing of a 
grievance procedure, reference of disputes to 
voluntary arbitration, setting up of joint ma¬ 
nagement councils, implementation of agree¬ 
ments, settlements and awards and the setting 
up of industry-wise wage boards. 

Industrial Rclatjons Machinery 

23.11 As has been mentioned, the present 
machinery for the settlement of industrial dis¬ 
putes comprises: (i) conciliation, (ii) arbitration 
and (iii) adjudication machinery—tribunals, in¬ 
dustrial courts, etc. We propose to discuss in 
what follows the salient features of some of 
these existing arrangements for the settlement 
of industrial disputes and assess their working 
during the last twenty years with a view to 
evolving recommendations for the future. 
The topics we have chosen for discussion are 
(i) collective agreements: (ii) conciliation; (iii) 
voluntary arbitration; and (iv) adjudication. 
The relative merits and demerits of adjudica¬ 
tion and collective bargaining as also issues 
connected with the right to strike/lock-out form 
part of the discussion. 

42—1 MS/NGL/69 


Collective Agreements 

23.12 Except for the industrial relations legis 
lation in some States where arrangements fo 
recognition of unions exist, there is no stati 
tory recognition of unions for the country as 
whole. Neither are there provisions which r< 
quire employers and workers to bargain i 
‘good faith’. It is, therefore, no surprise ths 
collective agreements have not made muc 
headway in the country so far. Nonethelesi 
there have been more of such agreements tha 
is popularly believed. 

23.13 Some historical factors have also com 
in the way of collective agreements having 
gieater share in maintaining industrial ha 
mony. The Whitley Commission found th; 
the only attempt made to set up machinery fc 
regulating the relations between a group ( 
employers and their work-people was at A1 
medabad. Though the assessment of the Whi 
ley Commission was made soon after the Trad 
Unions Act, 1926 was enforced, the situation di 
not change significantly in the period 1931 I 
1947. Since Independence, however, trade unioi 
have been growing and agreements with empl 
yers have become more common. The changir 
attitude of employers and the emergence of 
new generation of employers and workers hai 
also helped. Legal measures, in spite of the 
limitations, have lent as much support to cc 
lective agreements as joint consultations in b 
partite and tripartite meetings at the nation 
and industry levels. Even so, a sample stuc 
made by the Employers’ Federation of Ind 
for the years 1956-1960 reveals that the numb 
of disputes settled by collective agreements du 
ing the period in question varied between J 
per cent and 49 per cent in the units studie 
Broadly, the agreements have been of thn 
types: (i) agreements which have been draw 
up after direct negotiations between the pa 
ties and are purely voluntary in character f 
purpose of their implementation; (ii) agrt 
ments which combine the elements of volu 
tariness and compulsion i.e., those negotiati 
by the parties but registered before a conciliat 
as settlements; and (iii) agreements which a 
quire legal status because of successful disci 
sion between the parties when the matters 
dispute were under reference to industrial t 
bunals/courts and could be considered si 
judice, the agreements reached being recordi 
by the tribunals/courts as consent awards. 

23.14 Most of the collective agreements ha 
been at the plant level, though in importa 
textile centres like Bombay and Ahmedaba 
industry level agreements have been comme 
These have a legal sanction under the Stt 
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Acts and have to be distinguished from others 
where no statutory sanction prevails. Such 
agreements are also to be found in the planta¬ 
tion industry in the South and in Assam, and 
in the coal industry, Apart from these, in new 
industries like chemicals, petroleum, oil refin¬ 
ing and distribution, aluminium, manufacture 
of electrical and other equipment, and auto¬ 
mobile repairing, arrangements for settlement 
of disputes through voluntary agreements have 
become common in recent years. In ports and 
docks, collective agreements have been the rule 
at individual centres. On certain matters 
affecting all ports, all-India agreements have 
been reached. In the banking industry, after a 
series of awards, the employers and unions are 
in recent years coming closer to reach collective 
agreements. In the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India, except for the employers’ decision to 
introduce automation which has upset indus¬ 
trial harmony in some centres, there has been 
a fair measure of discussion across the table by 
the parties for settling differences. On the whole, 
the record of reaching collective agreements has 
not been unsatisfactory, though its extension to 
a wider area is certainly desirable. 


Conciliation 

23.15 The aim of conciliation under the I.D. 
Act and under similar State Acts is to bring 
about a settlement in disputes through third 
party intervention. The conciliation machi¬ 
nery can take note of a dispute or appre¬ 
hended dispute either on its own or when ap¬ 
proached by either party. Under the I.D. Act, 
conciliation is compulsory in all disputes in 
public utility services and optional in other 
industrial establishments. Over the years, the 
optional provisions appear to be acquiring com¬ 
pulsory status in non-public utilities also. With 
a view to expediting conciliation proceeding's, 
time-limits have been prescribed-—14 days in 
the case of conciliation officers and two months 
in the case of a board of conciliation. A settle¬ 
ment arrived at in the course of conciliation 
is binding for such period as may be agreed 
upon between the parties or for a period of 
six months and will continue to be binding 
until revoked by either party. The Act prohi¬ 
bits a strike/lock-out during the pendency of 
conciliation proceedings before a Board and 
for seven days after the conclusion of such 
proceedings. While the conciliation officer is 
given the powers of a civil court under the 
Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 only for the 
purposes of compelling the production of docu¬ 


ments, a Conciliation Board, like a Laboc 
Court or an Industrial Tribunal, is in add 
lion given the powers of a civil court to enfort 
attendance of persons, examine them on oat 
and call witnesses. 

23.16 The performance of the conciliatio 
machinery as indicated by statistics does nc 
appear to be unsatisfactory. During the yeai 
1959—66, out of the total disputes handled b 
the Central Industrial Relations Machiner 
each year, the percentage of settlements ht 
varied between 57 and 83. The remaining di 
putes, it is reported, were settled mutually, r< 
ferred to voluntary arbitration or arbitratio 
under the I.D. Act or to adjudication, or wer 
not pursued by the parties. While such ha 
been the performance of the Central Industria 
Relations Machinery, the success achieved i: 
the States seems to be varied. In some it i 
impressive: in others disappointing. During th 
period 1965—67, the percentage of settlement 
reached in Bihar ranged from 51.0 to 86.0; i 
Orissa from 27.5 to 35.8 and in Assam fror 
65.5 to 92.3. In U.P., Punjab and Delhi, in th 
year 1966, the percentage of disputes settle 
during conciliation was 60, whereas in Raja: 
than It was 40. In the southern region, cor 
ciliation is reported to be more successful i 
Kerala, where the percentage of disputes se 
tied ranged around 80.' Though statistics ar 
not available for Maharashtra and Gujara 
the opinion evidence in these States shows tha 
the machinery on the whole has given a fai 
measure of satisfaction. It suggests that ii 
many cases the success attributed to concili: 
tion is due merely to the legal requirement t 
register the agreement. Also, a section of en 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations feels tha 
many settlements reached in conciliation ar 
over minor issues. 

23.17 As against this mixed reaction to th 
working of the conciliation machinery, bot 
employers and workers have expressed dissati; 
faction over certain specific aspects of its fun< 
tioning, such as the delays involved, the casua 
attitude of one or the other party to the prt 
cedure and lack of adequate background in th 
officer himself for understanding major issue: 

23.18 Delays in conciliation are attribute: 
partly to excessive work load on officers am 
partly to procedural defects. The evidenc 
shows that delays occur in conciliation ofte: 
for reasons which are beyond the control o 
the officer. Initially the parties supply scant 


^Reports of the Study Groups for Industrial Relations—Eastern, Northern and Southern Regions. 





information and adjournments are sought to 
collect additional information. On occasions, 
proceedings are adjourned at the instance of 
one or the other party or even both, to enable 
them to settle the matter. Since conciliation 
involves a good deal of persuasion and is a 
process of give and take helped by a third 
party, such adjournments become inevitable 
and have to be allowed. There are several 
cases, however, where a party seeks adjourn¬ 
ment and the other acquiesces in it informally. 
And this causes some difficulty in sticking to 
the time-limit set for conciliation. While on 
the basis of the statistical information we have, 
it is difficult to establish the extent of such 
delays, it would be unfair to criticise the ma¬ 
chinery on this account. 

23.19 We feel, however, that the attitude of 
the patries to conciliation is extremely import¬ 
ant for the success or failure of the officers’ 
efforts. Conciliation is looked upon very often 
by the parties as merely a hurdle to be crossed 
for reaching the next stage. There is, there¬ 
fore, a casualness about it in the parties and a 
habitual display of such casualness conditions 
the conciliator also into that attitude. The re¬ 
presentatives sent by the parties to appear be¬ 
fore him are generally officers who do not 
have the power to take decisions or make com¬ 
mitments: they merely carry the suggestions to 
the concerned authorities on either side. This 
dampens the spirit of a conciliator. We have 
been told by employers’ and workers’ organisa¬ 
tions alike that the conciliation machinery is 
weakened because of its falling into this type 
of disuse in recent years. Such disuse has hin¬ 
dered the officers in acquiring a breadth of 
interest and depth of understanding in the 
disputes before them. 

23.20 Reverting to the other aspect of de¬ 
lays in conciliation, it is difficult to devise a 
yardstick for measuring the work-load of an 
officer and to prescribe work norms for him. 
Work norms suggested to the Commission, such 
as 25 disputes of a general nature and 50 
individual disputes to be completed in a month 
as proposed by one State, and 300 to 400 
disputes per annum as suggested by one of 
our Working Groups, if applied to the num¬ 
ber of cases dealt with at present in concilia¬ 
tion, would in fact mean increasing the strength 
of the personnel many-fold; and this may not 
be a practicable proposition. 

23.21 Among the other suggestions for im¬ 
proving the effectiveness of conciliation officers 
are: (i) prescribing proper cjualifications for a 
conciliation officer and improving his quality 


by proper selection and training; (ii) enhancing 
his status appropriately for dealing with per 
sons who appear before him; (iii) giving addi 
tional powers to the conciliator: and (iv) keep 
ing him above political interference. While 
(i) is a general point which runs throughoul 
the administration, (ii) is a matter for a body 
like the Pay Commission the appointment oi 
which we have recommended for Central Gov 
ernment employees.’ No direct evidence of the 
effect of (iii) and (iv) on the officers’ efficiency 
is available and yet it would be prudent tc 
recognise opinion evidence in this regard and 
give satisfaction to parties on these points. 

23.22 We are in favour of a more basic re 
arrangement of conciliation work which will 
bring about a qualitative change in the set-up 
We recommend that the conciliation machi 
nery, in order to be free from other influ 
ences—and we reiterate that such influence: 
have not been proved before us—should bt 
part of the Industrial Relations Commissior 
which we are recommending. This will intro 
duce important structural, functional and pro 
cedural changes in the working of the machi 
nery as it exists today. The independent cha 
racter of the Commission will incite greatei 
confidence in the conciliation officers. 'Thi; 
will also, in due course, improve the attitud< 
of the parties towards the working of the con 
dilation machinery. We expect the partie 
will be more willing to extend their co-opera 
tion to the conciliation machinery as now pro 
posed and working independently of the nor 
inal labour administration. Apart from thi 
basic change in the set-up of the condliatioi 
machinery, there is need for certain other mea 
sures to enable the officers of the machinery t( 
function effectively. Among these are (i) pro 
per selection of_ personnel, (ii) adequate pre 
job training and (iii) periodic in-service training 
through refresher courses, seminars and confe 
rences and for most of these, there is a goot 
measure of support in the evidence. 

Voluntary Arbitration 

23.23 Voluntary arbitration as a method o 
resolving industrial conflicts came into promi 
nence with the advocacy by Mahatma Gandh 
of its application to the settlement of dispute 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad. Tffi 
BID Act and the BIR Act recognised voluntar 
arbitration along with the machinery set u] 
by the State for composing differences betweei 
employers and workers. The policies recom 
mended in the Plans specifically mention volun 
tary arbitration. The I.D. Act was amende: 
to make a provision (Section 10-A) for join 


'See Para26.32 . 
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reference of industrial disputes to voluntary 
arbitration. But apart from the statutory ar¬ 
rangement for recourse to voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion, considerable emphasis is placed on this 
mode of setting disputes in official pronounce¬ 
ments, 

23.24 In spite of all these Governmental 
efforts, resistance to the idea continues. The 
Code of Discipline (1958) reiterated the faith 
of parties in voluntary arbitration and enjoin¬ 
ed on employers and workers to resort to it 
on failure of other methods of resolving diffe¬ 
rences. In view of the continued reluctance 
of the parties, more particularly of the emplo¬ 
yers, the matter came up for discussion at various 
tripartite forums; but barring stray efforts, the 
situation of indifference to the idea continued 
throughout the period 1951—61. The Indian 
Labour Conference in August, 1962 reiterated 
the need for a wider acceptance of voluntary 
arbitration. But, as against the emphasis in 
the Third Plan which considered that volun¬ 
tary arbitration should be the norinal practice 
in preference to recourse to adjudication, the 
Conference felt “whenever conciliation fails 
arbitration will be the next normal step except 
in cases where the employer feels that for some 
reasons' he would prefer adjudication . A 
proviso, similar to the one which nullified^ in 
effect the operation of the need-based mini- 
mum^, was added to this resolution of the Con¬ 
ference also in the following words: 

“The reasons for refusal to agree to arbi¬ 
tration must be fully explained by the par¬ 
ties concerned in each case and the matter 
brought up for consideration by the imple¬ 
mentation machinery concerned. 

The Industrial Truce Resolution, November 
1962, while re-emphasising voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion, specified certain items which were amen¬ 
able to this way of settling disputes. These 
were complaints pertaining to dismissal, _ dis¬ 
charge, victimisation and retrenchment of indi¬ 
vidual workmen not settled mutually. 

23.25 To make voluntary arbitration more 
acceptable to the parties and to coordinate 
efforts for its promotion. Government has re¬ 
cently set up a National Arbitration Promotion 
Board (NAPB) with a tripartite composition. 
The Board will review the position, examine 
the factors inhibiting rvider acceptance of this 
procedure and suggest measures to make it 


more popular. The NAPB is also to evolvj 
principles, norms and procedure for the gui 
dance of arbitrators and the parties. It wouh 
look into the causes of delay and expedite ar 
bitration proceedings, wherever necessary, am 
also specify from time to time the type o 
disputes which would normally be settled b] 
arbitration in the light of tripartite decisions 
While we wish that the NAPB will achiev* 
its objectives, we are constrained to observe tha 
voluntary arbitration has not taken root ii 
spite of the influential advocacy for it in diffe 
rent policy making forums. Factors which hav( 
contributed to the slow progress of arbitration 
as mentioned in the evidence before us, inte'i 
alia, are: (i) easy availability of adjudication ir 
case of failure of negotiations; (li) dearth o 
suitable arbitrators who command the confi 
dence of both parties; (iii) absence of recog 
nised unions which could bind the workers t( 
common agreements; (iv) legal obstacles; (v) th( 
fact that in law no appeal was competen 
against an arbitrator’s award; (vi) absence of ; 
simplified procedure to be followed in volun 
tary arbitration; and (vii) cost to the parties 
particularly workers. 

23.26 With little progress made in collectiv( 
bargaining, w’hich pre-supposes the existence o 
a recognised union representing all the em 
ployees and a responsive employer, who toge 
ther build up over a period an attitude o 
mutual trust and an acceptance of bona fide 
on the two sides, it is perhaps not a matter fo 
surprise that voluntary arbitration has so fa 
hacf little success in India. We feel that wit! 
the growth of collective bargaining and th 
general acceptance of recognition of represents 
live unions and improved management atti 
tildes, the ground will be cleared, at least ti 
some extent, for wider acceptance of voluntar 
arbitration. The National Arbitration Promc 
tion Board may then have a better chance o 
success in the task of promoting the ides 
The NAPB should pay special attention ti 
preparing and building up suitable panels o 
arbitrators. 

Adjudication 

23.27 The ultimate legal remedy for the sei 
tlement of an unresolved dispute is its ref< 
rence to adjudication by the appropriate Goi 
ernment. The Industrial Disputes Act, 1941 
currently empowers the appropriate Goverr 
ment to constitute a labour court, Industrie 


‘The reasons as envisaged by the Conference were creation of new rights having wide repercussions or those involvir 
large financial stakes. 

•See Para 16.28. 
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tribunal or national tribunal to adjudicate in 
a dispute. Association of assessors with a tri¬ 
bunal is permissible for expert advice. 

23.28 Matters to be referred to a labour court 
under the I.D. Act are broadly: the propriety 
and legality of an order of the employer, appli¬ 
cation and interpretation of the Standing 
Orders, the legality or otherwise of a strike or 
a lock-out, and discharge/dismissal including 
reinstatement, as listed in the Second Schedule 
to the Act. Labour courts set up under State 
legislation also deal with similar issues. Legal 
practitioners are permitted to appear before the 
labour courts or tribunals with the consent of 
the other party and with the permission of the 
court/tribunal. In the latter case, according to 
experience so far, the consent has become a 
mere formality. Unlike the BIR Act, the I.D. 
Act does not provide for appeal against an 
order of the labour court. In certain respects, 
a labour court/industrial tribunal has the power 
of a civil court under the Code of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure, 1908. Any matter listed in the Second 
or Third Schedule of the I.D. Act can be re¬ 
ferred to an industrial tribunal/national tri¬ 
bunal, the authority for constituting the latter 
being the Central Government. The Industrial 
Court under State legislation has, apart from 
adjudication functions, the power to entertain 
appeals against the decisions of the Registrar/ 
Labour Commissioner/Labour Court/Wage 
Board constituted under the respective Acts. 

23.29 It cannot be denied that during the last 
twenty years the adjudication machinery has 
exercisea considerable influence on several as¬ 
pects of conditions of work and labour-manage¬ 
ment relations. Adjudication has been one of 
the instruments for improvement of wages and 
working conditions and for securing allowances 
for maintaining real wages, for standardisation 
of wages, bonus and introducing uniformity in 
benefits and amenities. It has also helped to 
avert many work stoppages by providing an ac¬ 
ceptable alternative to direct action and to 
protect and promote the interests of the weaker 
sections of the working class, who were not well 
organised or were unable to bargain on an 
equal footing with the employer. As against 
these advantages, certain procedural defects 
and indeed fundamental criticism have been 
brought to our notice. On the procedural 
plane we were told that adjudication is dilatory, 
expensive, and even discriminatory as the power 
of reference vests with the appropriate Gov¬ 
ernment. Most of the analysis which has been 
made in detail with reference to conciliation 
applies to adjudication as well. On funda¬ 
mentals, the objections are that the system of 


adjudication has failed to achieve industri: 
peace, that it has inhibited the growth < 
unions and has prevented voluntary settlemei 
of industrial disputes and growth of collecti^ 
bargaining. We are of the view that whil 
there are certain procedural deficiencies in th 
present system which need to be remediei 
there is some substance also in each of the fui 
damental objections mentioned above again 
the system. At the same time, we cannot hel 
feeling that the disadvantages are overstate! 
Adjudication was not conceived to prevent a 
work stoppages; the fact that Government ma 
not refer a dispute to adjudication means th; 
it should be settled, if need be, by direct actioi 
Trade unions have certainly been growing du 
ing the period the adjudication system has bee 
in vogue, and where conditions were favour; 
ble, voluntary settlement of disputes and co 
lective agreements have been adopted in th 
last twenty years. 

23.30 The moot point is whether adjudic; 
tion inhibits collective bargaining and is ant 
thetical to it. It certainly represents the aval 
ability of a third party to settle disputes. Br 
the system, as it has been applicable in or 
country, did not exclude bipartite agreement 
The parties have not been eligible to have sue 
third party intervention directly and hence 
could not inculcate in all cases a tendency t 
avoid mutual agreements. The infrequency ( 
mutual negotiations cannot therefore be a 
accounted for by the system of adjudicatio 
as it has developed. In fact, a major hand 
cap has been the absence of a recognised ba 
gaining agent. But these issues cannot be d 
cided on the basis of empiricism, as we hav 
no means of ascertaining what would have haj 
pened in the absence of adjudication. W 
have, therefore, to analyse its efficacy on 
broader plane and in terms of its alteruativ 
viz., collective bargaining. 

23.31 The place of collective bargaining as 
method of settlement of industrial disputes h: 
been debated in India since long, almost sine 
the days of the Whitley Commission. The be; 
justification for collective bargaining is that i 
is a system based on bipartite agreements, an 
as such, superior to any arrangement invob 
ing third party intervention in matters whic 
essentially concern employers and worker; 
This is recognised even in our system in prii 
ciple, but in practice, there seems to be a pn 
ference for adjudication. 

23.32 The evidence appears to favour the it 
creasing adoption of collective bargaining t 
settle disputes, and a gradual replacement c 
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adjudication. The desire for a .shift to collec¬ 
tive bargaining has, however, been tempered 
by a concern in some quarters for avoidance 
of work-stoppages and of unwarranted distur¬ 
bances in industrial peace: and in others, by 
the organisational weakness of labour which 
cannot yet meet the requireriients of effective 
collective bargaining. There is thus a general 
preference for collective bargaining with a 
built-in provision for arbitration in the event 
of failure of collective bargaining. The idea of 
leaving a certain area of disputes i.e., public 
utility services and cases where national inte¬ 
rests are involved—where adjudication should 
be permitted enjoys a large measure of support. 
The majority view appears to favour the intro¬ 
duction of collective bargaining subject to the 
above safeguards, in the organised sector, while 
retaining third party intervention in sectors 
mentioned earlier and where workers are not 
organised and conditions of work and wages 
have yet to reach a satisfactory level. 

23.33 The advocates of collective bargaining 
argue that the present system, although giviiig 
lip svmpathy to collective bargaining, has only 
perpetuated adjudication; that adjudication, 
which was expected to be a temporary measure 
till such time as labour came of age and could 
bargain with employers on an equal footing, 
has failed to fulfil the expectations; arid that 
it has, by the very logic of its functioning, in¬ 
hibited the growth of trade unions and made 
them litigious. The only way, it is argued, is 
a wholesale rejection of reliance on a third 
party for settlement of disputes and acceptance 
of collective bargaining with all its implications, 
including the right to strike/lockout. In sug¬ 
gesting this, it is conceded that collective bar¬ 
gaining in the initial stages may give rise to 
industrial strife and work-stoppages on a some 
what larger scale than at present, but there is 
confidence that this is bound to be a temporary 
phase and the situation will stabilise after 
an initial period of uncertainty. 

23.34 Equally strong arguments have been 
urged in favour of continuing adjudication. It 
is stated that while adjudication has its de¬ 
fects, it has by and large succeeded in bringing 
about some measure of industrial peace in the 
country: that industrial relations would have 
been worse, and work-stoppages longer and in¬ 
deed, what is more important, conditions of 
work would have been less attractive than what 
they arc today, if things had been left to be 
settled by collective bargaining. Those who 
argue on these lines feel that the best course 
in the present situation is to carry on with 
tlic existing procedures, trying at the same 


time to remove the obvious defects in the sy 
tern through suitable improvements/modifici 
lions to make it more acceptable. Four spec 
fic points made in this connection are: (i) th 
circumstances which necessitated the provisio 
of compulsory adjudication when the indu 
trial disputes law was enacted in 1947, still coi 
tinue; (li) the parties, particularly unions, ai 
still unprepared and incapable, because of o 
ganisational and other weaknesses, to shquldt 
full responsibilities of collective bargaining 
(iii) immediate withdrawal of State interventio 
through adjudication will lead to chaos in th 
industrial field, which the country can ill afforc 
and (iv) there is always the third party to th 
dispute, viz., the community; and the Stati 
as representing the community, must have th 
right to intervene and compel the parties t 
submit to the decision of an adjudicator. Fc 
reasons stated in an earlier paragraph, empir 
cal data can be no guide to settle this contri 
versy. 

23.35 The arguments in favour of either sy 
tern cannot be settled on a theoretical plar 
nor on the basis of foreign experience. Wit 
reference to the latter, it could be said thi 
the system adopted in any country will depen 
on a complex of circumstances which cannt 
be easily classified. The figures (Table belov 
of mandays lost due to work stoppages p< 
1,000 persons employed in mining, manufactu 
ing, construction and transport industries ft 
two five-year periods, in three countries whic 
have a political democracy functioning an 
also a similar system for settlement of indu 
trial disputes, seem to point to the same fat 


Table 23.1 : Mandays lost due to work-stop¬ 
pages per 1,000 persons employed 


Country 

1955—59 

1960—64 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Sweden 

21 

6 

United Kingdom 

346 

242 

U.S.A. 

1366 

722 


The variations are, indeed, striking. For At 
tralia, comparable figures for the two periO( 
are 406 and 350 respectively. One cannot c 
this basis accept collective bargaining, becau 
the Swedish data are more favourable than tl 
Australian; nor can one accept adjudication, b 
cause Australia makes a belter showing tin 
the U.S.A. 
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23.36 In finding a way out, we recognise 
that adjudication as it has developed in India 
has tended to prolong disputes; allegations of 
political pressures, though often without foun¬ 
dation, have been there. Discretion, though 
used by the appropriate Government in a fair 
manner, may appear to the workers/employers 
affected to have been unfairly used. On the 
other hand, collective bargaining as it has deve¬ 
loped in the West may not be quite suitable 
for India; it cannot appropriately co-exist with 
the concept of a planned economy where cer¬ 
tain specified production targets have to be ful¬ 
filled. Though we are not convinced that col¬ 
lective bargaining is antithetical to consumer 
interests even in a sheltered market, we en¬ 
visage that in a democratic system pressure 
on Government to intervene or not to inter¬ 
vene in a dispute may be powerful. It may 
hardly be able to resist such pressures and the 
best way to meet them will be to evolve a 
regulatory procedure in which the State can 
be seen m the public eye to absolve itself of 
possible charges of political intervention. The 
requirements of national policy make it im¬ 
perative that State regulation will have to co¬ 
exist with collective bargaining. At the same 
time, there are dangers in maintaining status 
quo. There is a case for shift in emphasis 
and this shift will have to be in the direction 
of an increasingly greater .scope for, and reli¬ 
ance on, collective bargaining. But, any sud¬ 
den change replacing adjudication by a system 
of collective bargaining would neither be called 
for nor practicable. The process has to be gra¬ 
dual. A beginning h.as to be made in the 
move towaids collective bargaining by declar¬ 
ing that it will acquire primacy in the proce¬ 
dure for settling industrial disputes. 

23.37 It follows that conditions have to be 
treated for the success of this proposed change¬ 
over. An important pre requisite of it is the 
grant of union recognition. We have to evolve 
satisfactory arrangements for union recognition 
by statute as also to create conditions in which 
such arrangements have a chance to succeed. 
Apart from this, we have to indicate the place 
which strike/lock-out will have in the scheme 
we propose. Collective bargaining cannot exist 
without the right to strike/lock-out. We dis¬ 
miss these two aspects but in the reverse order. 

.Strike/Lock-oui 

23.38 Oinccptually, the right to strikc/lock- 
out is recogni.sed in all democratic societies; 
reasonable restraint on the use of this right 
is also rctognised. The degree of freedom 


granted for its exercise varies according to tl 
social, economic and political variants in tfc 
system. For safeguarding public interest, tl 
resort to strike/lock-out and, in some cases, tl 
duration of either are subject to rules and regi 
lations either voluntarily agreed to by the pa 
tics or statutorily imposed. This has been tl 
criterion underlying the earlier legislation ft 
regulating industrial relations in the countr 
In our current context, the connected issut 
have to be viewed against the requirements t 
a planned economy. 

23.39 Under the Industrial Disputes Ac 
1947, a distinction is made between a strike 
lock-out in public utilities and in other emplo 
ments. Industries such as Railways, Posts an 
Telegraphs, those which supply power, light o 
water and any system of public conservancy c 
sanitation are defined as public utility service 
under the Act, and in respect of certain othei 
enumerated in the First Schedule to the I.E 
Act, the appropriate Government is given th 
discretion to declare them as public utility se: 
■vices. The Industrial Disputes Act, 194' 
makes a strike (or lock-out) in the public utilit 
service illegal if it takes place (i) without givin 
to the employer a notice of strike within si 
weeks before striking; (ii) within fourteen day 
of giving such notice; (iii) before the expiry c 
the date of strike specified in any strike notice 
and (iv) during pendency of conciliation pre 
ceedings—and seven days after the conclusioi 
of such proceedings. In industries in genera! 
a strike or lock-out is prohibited during th 
pendency of conciliation, arbitration or adjiid 
cation proceedings. Besides, the appropriat 
Government is empowered to issue an order pre 
hibiting the continuance of any strike or lock 
out in respect of any dispute when a referenc 
is made to a Court/Board/Tribunal, 

23.40. These provisions by themselves do no 
seem to have succeeded in curtailing work 
stoppages;' indeed they were not meant to pre 
vent all stoppages. Annexure I gives data oi 
work-stoppages due to industrial disputes sinc< 
1946. Labour has also devised new forms o 
agitation such as go-slow, woik-to-nde etc. 
which fall beyond the purview of statutor 
provisions relating to strikes. A suggestior 
has been made to us to circumscribe al 
such forms of agitation by suitably wideninj 
the definition of strikes. We do not conside: 
that legal restrictions alone will be of any helj 
in reducing strikes or containing the new 
forms of labour protest. Unless the Govern 
ment is prepared to take effective action against 
illegal strikes, and Government in.iv nor find i 
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expedient to do so in several cases, a mere 
classification of concerted action on the part of 
workers/employers as illegal will only bring 
the law into disrepute. If, on the other hand. 
Government is to enforce penalties for an ille¬ 
gal strike/lock-out, it is necessary to make the 
definition as simple as possible. New forms of 
labour protests should be treated as misconduct 
punishable under the service rules or under the 
standing orders. 

23.41 We would like to refer here to a form 
of industrial unrest, namely, ‘ghepo’ which 
came to be increasingly resorted to in one part 
of the country in recent years. Our Study 
Group on Industrial Relations (Eastern Region) 
which examined this problem came to a 
majority conclusion, one member dissenting, 
that ‘gheraos’, apart from their adverse effects 
on industry and economy of the country, strike 
at the very root of trade unionism. We endorse 
this view and deprecate resort to gheraos which 
invariably tend to inflict physical duress on 
the person (s) affected and endanger not only 
industrial harmony but also create problems of 
law and order. If such means are to be adopted 
by labour for realisation of its claims, trade 
unions mav come into disrepute. It is the duty 
of all union leaders therefore to condemn this 
form of labour protest as harmful to the in¬ 
terests of the working class itself. Gheraos 
cannot be treated as a form of industrial protest 
since they involve physical coercion rather than 
economic pressure. In the long run, they may 
affect national interest. 

23.42 The general view regarding strike/ 
lock-out as revealed in the evidence before us is 
that the right to direct action .should be allow¬ 
ed following the failure of all the procedures 
available for settlement of disputes, except in 
the case of specified industries/services wherein 
a stoppage of work may endanger public inte¬ 
rest or affect the nation’s economy or threaten 
the security of the State. Even those who are 
opposed to any State interference in industrial 
disputes concede this point. 

2.3.43 The democratic ideals of the State 
prevent it from abridging individual f)-cedom, 
but its socialist objectives justify the Govern¬ 
ment’s regulation of such freedom to harmonise 
it in a reasonable measure with the interests of 
the society. What seems called for, therefore, 
is a reconciliation of these two points of view. 
While we are not in favour of a ban on the 
right to strike/lock-out, w’e are also not in 
favour of an unrestricted right to direct action. 
Tn our viev,-, the right to strike is a democratic 


right which cannot be taken away from th< 
working class in a constitutional set-up lik 
ours. Even from the practical point of view 
we will not favour such a step. Taking awa 
the right of the workers to strike, may onl 
force the discontent to go underground am 
lead to other forms of protest w'hich may b 
equally injurious to good labour-managemen 
relations. At the same time, there are certai: 
essential industries/services wherein a cessatio: 
of work may cause harm to the community, th 
economy or the security of the nation itsei 
and as such, even this right may justifiably b 
abridged or restricted, provided, of course, 
specific procedure is laid down for remedk 
and redressal of grievances. Therefore, in sue 
industries, the right to strike may be curtaile 
but with the simultaneous provision of a 
effective alternative like arbitration or adjud 
cation to settle disputes. We do not wish t 
enumerate the industries/services that shoul 
be classified as ‘essential’; the listing ( 
‘essential’ industries should be left to tf 
Parliament to decide.' 

23.44 It has been brought to our notice th; 
there are instances wherein the leadership < 
a union has called for a strike without consul 
ing the membership and sometimes even wh< 
members were known to be against the strik 
No statistical evidence is available to show ho 
widespread this situation is. It can be remedu 
only by providing for a compulsory stril 
ballot before a call for direct action is give 
One cannot also be certain that once a dispu 
has gone on to the stage of a strike notice, tl 
leadership will not be in a position to influen 
the bulk of their members to vote in favour 
it. W'e are inclined to think that our situati( 
in regard to the effects that flow from cessatif 
of work and consequent losses, direct and i 
direct, warrants the imposition of certa 
restrictions on recognised unions before launt 
ing a strike. We, therefore, suggest that eve 
strike should be preceded by a strike balh 
open to all members of the union concern 
and that the strike decision must be support 
by 2/3rd of members present and voting. T 
notice of strike .should contain a clause to sh( 
that such ballot has been taken and the requi 
ment about the needed majority has be 
satisfied. 

23.45 In this connection, we would atta 
importance to the issue of a prior notice 
strike/lock-out. At present, the law provit 
for such a notice in case of public utility s 
vices only. We wxtuld recommend its extensi 
to all industries/services. 

Riimanji 


’The obsen'ations in this p.aragraph are the subject matter of a Minute of Dissent by Shri Vasavada, Shri 
and Shri Maleiya. 
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23.46 The present provisions in the I.D. Act 
about other restrictions on strike/lock-out and 
their regulation seem to meet the situation 
subject to some modifications that may be called 
for in the light of our other recommendations. 

Recognition of Unions 

23.47 We attach considerable importance to 
the matter of recognition of unions. Industrial 
democracy implies that the majority union 
should have the right to sole representation 
i.e., the right to speak and act for all workers 
and to enter into agreements with the employer 
That the need for a provision for union 
recognition has been realised is evident from 
the provision in the BID Act and its successor 
the BIR Act and certain other State Acts 
(Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan), the amend¬ 
ment incorporated (but not enforced) in the 
Trade Unions Act, and the Code of Discipline. 

23.48 Since we will have occasion to refer 
to the scheme of recognition outlined in the 
BIR Act later, we propose to mention it in 
some detail. The BIR Act, 1946 provides for 
the classification of registered trade unions as 
(i) Representative Unions (having a membership 
of not less than 15 per cent employees in any 
industry in a local area); (ii) Qualified Unions* 
(5 per cent membership in any industry in a 
local area); and (iii) Primary Unions (15 per 
cent of employees in an undertaking). Among 
the unions in a ‘local area’, the order in which 
the unions will get representation will be the 
same as indicated above. Unions in each cate¬ 
gory enjoy certain privileges, as indeed they 
have obligations. The Act further stipulates 
that in case no union has the recognised status, 
workers can either elect their own representa¬ 
tives or allow the Government Labour Officer 
to speak on their behalf to the employer. 
Legislation in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
has corresponding provisions for recognition. 
In Bihar, a tripartite committee decides how 
recognition should be granted to a union. 

23.49 The need for a provision for recogni¬ 
tion of unions was stressed in the Second Plan.' 
Because of the desire to go slow on legislation, 
recognition was provided for on a voluntary 
basis in the Code of Discipline According to 
the criteria in the Code, a union claiming 
recognition should have been functioning at 
least for a period of one year as a registered 
union and should have the specified member¬ 
ship. In case more than one union is func¬ 
tioning in an establishment, the membership 


^Second Five Year Plan, p. 57.3. 
43—1 MS/NCL/69 


of all eligible unions is verified by the Chie 
Labour Commissioner (Central) if the establish 
ment falls under the Central sphere, or th 
State Implementation Officer/the State Labou 
Commissioner in other cases, in accordano 
with the procedure evolved at the tripartit 
Standing Labour Committee. Once a union i 
recognised under the Code, it is entitled t( 
enjoy this status for at least two years from th< 
date of recognition. A union which does no 
observe the Code can be de-recognised. 

23.50 We have thus, over the last ten years 
the experience of securing recognition for ; 
union both on a statutory and on a voluntar 
basis. It shows that the former has distinc 
advantages. On this point there is a far 
measure of support in the evidence before us 
It would be desirable to make union recognitioi 
compulsory under a Central law, in all under 
takings employing 100 or more workers, o 
where the capital invested is above a stipulate! 
size. A trade union seeking recognition as ; 
bargaining agent from an individual employe 
should have a membership of at least 30 pe: 
cent of the workers in the establishment. It i 
is for an industry in a local area, the minimun 
membership should be 25 per cent. When 
more unions than one contend for recognition 
the union having a larger following should b< 
recognised. 

23.51 Serious differences exist, however, or 
the manner in which the following of a unior 
is to be determined: whether it should be 
(a) verification of the fee-paying membershij 
of the unions, or (b) election by secret ballot 
The issue has long been debated in Centra' 
and State Legislatures, tripartite forums anc 
public platforms, but without reaching un 
animity. In the evidence before us, we fine 
support in every interest—Governments, em 
ployers, workers and independent observers— 
to one or the other procedure evenly balanced 
Advocates of one method or the other did nol 
seem to recognise the ‘whip’ of their central 
organisations. That is also the reason wh^ 
the issue has acquired more importance. 

23.52 Those in favour of verification ol 
membership base their preference on the 
premise that (i) it is the support of fee paying, 
stable membership of a registered trade union 
that alone should entitle it to the representa¬ 
tive status, and (ii) a regular check by a compe 
tent authority can satisfactorily determine whe 
ther or not the membership claims are genuine, 
Regular paying membership ensures financial 
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viahiliiv of a union and enables it to discharge 
effectively its other responsibilities. They 
concede that membership could be open to 
inflation and even manipulation, but contend 
that the remedy should be to introduce a 
greater measure of vigilance in verification 
arrangements, if necessary by entrusting them 
to an independent authority. They oppose 
secret ballot on the ground that it would 
iifn'ocfuce" topical political issues about which 
a union may not be directly concerned as a 
union and create an election atmosphere, with 
some leaders making promises which they will 
never fulfill. Workers in our country, accord¬ 
ing to this view, are not yet used to making a 
rational choice of what is good and creative 
when confronted with demagogic slogans and 
rousing of emotional sentiments which can be 
whipped up over any industrial or non-indus¬ 
trial issue. Moreover, regular payment of 
union dues, on which verification relies, is itself 
an open vote of workers in favour of a union 
which submits to verification. Supporters of 
this line of thought question the appropriate¬ 
ness of the analogy of political choice through 
adult franchise, because there can be no 'Gov¬ 
ernment and opposition’ in the running of in¬ 
dustry. Also secret ballot, in this view, will 
give a severe blow to the trade union movement 
itself. In the absence of any qualification pres¬ 
cribed for eligible voters, there can be no 
incenti\e for workers to join a union. 

23.53 The supporters of secret ballot, on the 
other hand, ba.se their case primarily on the 
ground that it is the most democratic way of 
expressing a choice. Membership verification 
as' a basis for selection of the representative 
union is considered unsatisfactory as it is at 
best an indirect method. When membership 
records and accounts of subscriptions received 
are often in an unsatisfactory state, and there 
are admittedly many questionable ways of 
boosting membership claims, the task of verifi¬ 
cation, according to this view, Irecomes complex. 
There is the added disadvantage of delay built 
into the procedure itself. Sampling method, 
however, effective in other aspects of human 
activity, should not be used in the sensitive 
area of union recognition. Processes similar 
to those used in choosing the Government of a 
countr)' are well recognised by workers: the 
basis of representation in industrial democracy 
need be no different from that of any other 
institution. In this view, the Indian worker 
is notv grown up to know what is good for him 
and to make a rational choice. If he can be 
discerning in the choice of political leaders, it 
would not lx; right to deny him the responsibi¬ 
lity of choosing representatives who will give 


him economic satisfaction. The fear of wih 
promises and rousing of passions swaying th 
worker can be exaggerated. Such false promise 
cannot be expected to win ballots all the time 

23.54 The Council of Indian Employers ha 
suggested an alternative which provides fo 
verification as also election by secret ballot ii 
certain circumstances. According to this pre 
posal, the membership of the contending union 
has to be verified by the concerned authorit 
and the majority union which should have a 
least 30 per cent membership is to be give; 
recognition. In case, however, two or mor 
unions have 30 per cent or more membership 
and the difference between the membership o 
any two of them is less than 10 per cent, 
.secret ballot of all workers in the establish 
ment should be arranged to determine thi 
most representative union. 

23.55 But whether it is verification or secre 
irallot, the trend of the evidence is unmistakabl 
in favour of an independent authority to dea 
with various matters relating to recognitior 
.Such an authority alone would be able b 
inspire confidence among the unions/partie 
and eliminate suspicions of favouritism in thi 
vital area. Although State Governments, publi 
.sector employers and some others have suggests 
the continuation of the present arrangement 
viz., verification through government machinery 
they do not seem to object to the setting up o 
an independent agency for this purpose 
.Several study groups including the Stud 
Group on Labour Legislation and the Industria 
Relations Study Groups and a number of em 
ployers and trade union organisations hav 
expressed a strong preference for the setting u] 
of an independent authority to deal with thes 
matters. As regards the basis for recognitior 
however, the Eastern and Western Region (Ir 
dustrial Relations) Study Groups have favoure( 
secret ballot by all workers while the Southen 
Region Group has favoured verification o 
meml^ership. The Northern Region Stud 
Group and the Study Group on Labour Legi; 
lation did not express themselves in favour o 
either, but left the choice of method to th 
authority concerned. Several Industry Stud 
Groups have shown preference for secret ballol 

23.56 Much of the opposition to membershi] 
\erification today is the outcome of fears o 
manipulation and interference by the adminis 
trative authority, fears which are not alway 
unfounded. It is reasonable to cxpiect tha 
verification will become more acceptable, i 
entrusted to an independent quasi-judicia 
authoritv. Similarlv, election by secret ballo 



may find favour with those who now oppose it, 
when an independent authority conducts it, 
strictly according to accepted regulations. The 
best course, therefore, seems to be to leave the 
choice of method, in any particular case, to 
the discretion of an independent authority. 
We suggest that this task should be entrusted 
to the Industrial Relations Commission(s) 
proposed by us. The Commission will have 
the power to decide the representative character 
of unions either by examination of member¬ 
ship records, or if it considers necessary, by 
holding an election through secret ballot 
open to all employees.’ We are cotifident that 
this proposal would be welcomed by all parties. 
Tlie Commission would deal with the recogni¬ 
tion tvork in its various aspects; (i) determining 
the level of recognition—whether plant indus¬ 
try, centre-cum-industry—to decide the majority 
union, (ii) certifying the majority union as the 
recognised union for collective bargaining, (iii) 
generally dealing with other related matters. 
The union thus recognised will retain its status 
for a period of two years and also thereafter 
till its status is effectively challenged. 

Rights of Recognised and Other Unions 

2,’5.57 A union recognised as the representa¬ 
tive union under any procedure, should be 
statutorily given, besides the right of sole re¬ 
presentation of the workers in any collective 
bargaining, certain exclusive rights and facili¬ 
ties to enable it to effectively discharge its func¬ 
tions. Among these are the rights: 

(i) to raise issues and enter into collective 
agreements with employers on general 
questions concerning the terms of em¬ 
ployment and conditions of service of 
workers in an establishment or, in the 
case of a representative union, in an 
industry in a local area; 

(ii) to collect membership fees/subscriptions 
payable by members to the union within 
the premises of the undertaking; or de¬ 
mand check-off facility; 

(iii) to put up or cause to be put up a notice 
board on the premises of the undertaking 
in which its members are employed, and 
affix or cause to be affixed thereon, 
notices relating to tneetings, statements 
of accounts of its income and expendi¬ 
ture and other announcements which 
are not abusive, indecent, inflammatory 
or subversive of discipline; 


(iv) to hold discussions with the representa¬ 
tives of employees who are the members 
of the union at a suitable place or places 
within the premises of office/factory/ 
establishment as mutually agreed upon; 

(v) to meet and discuss with an employer or 
any person appointed by him for the 
purpose, the grievances of its members 
employed in the undertaking; 

(vi) to inspect, by prior arrangement, in an 
undertaking, any place where any mem¬ 
ber of the union is employed; 

(vii) to nominate its representatives on the 
grievance committee constituted under 
the grievance procedure in an establish¬ 
ment; 

(viii) to nominate its representatives on statu¬ 
tory or non-statutory bipartite com¬ 
mittees, c.g., works committees, produc¬ 
tion committees, welfare committees, 
canteen committees, and house allot¬ 
ment committees. 

On most of these points there is a fair measure 
of unanimity in the evidence before us. 

23.58 We consider that industries, in which 
workers are organised on an industry/area 
basis and in which collective bargaining has 
developed at the industry/area level, should 
maintain and encourage this practice of recog¬ 
nising unions at the industry/area level. Such 
recognition may give rise to certain problems 
in regard to the circumstances in which it 
should be granted and in regard to the rights 
and functions of plant-wise unions vis-a-vis the 
industry/area unions, particularly when the 
majority union at the plant level has no affilia¬ 
tion with the recognised industry/area union, 
ft has been brought to our notice that employ¬ 
ers of units in which the industry-level recog¬ 
nised union has no following, find themselves 
in a difficult situation when confronted by the 
demands of the plant union, which they cannot 
ignore. This situation can only be set right 
by a proper demarcation of the rights and 
functions of the industry/area recognised 
unions and plant-wise unions, and by ensuring 
that recognition at the industry/area level is 
conferred subject to certain well defined condi¬ 
tions. We consider that industry-wise recogni¬ 
tion is desirable, wherever possible. We are, 
therefore, not in favour of recognition being 
granted to plant unions in an area/industry 
wherein a union has been recognised for an 
industry/area as a whole. 


ishri Vasavada, Shri Ramanujam and Shri Malviya do not agree. Thiir views are in the Minute of Dissent. 
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23.59 We now come to the related question 
of the rights to be given to the minority 
(unrecognised) unions. The vie^v taken by the 
Indian Labour Conference in 1964 was that 
minority unions should enjoy the right to re¬ 
present individual grievances relating to dis¬ 
charge, dismissal and other conditions of service 
of their members. It u-as argued by some that 
the grant of this right might to a certain 
extent, reduce the strength of the majority 
union. When the majority union is recognised 
as the sole bargaining agent on behalf of all 
the employees in the undertaking, the question 
of some employees being represented by a 
minority union should not arise in so far as 
general demands/issues are concerned. How¬ 
ever, in regard to certain matters of individual 
rights and grievances and their representation, 
the opinion has been in favour of giving some 
rights, though of a %ery limited nature, to the 
minority unions. We recommend that the 
minority unions shoidd be allowed only the 
right to represent the cases of dismissal and dis¬ 
charge of their members before the labour court. 

Our Approach 

23.60 While we discuss the arrangements for 
the settlement of industrial disputes when they 
arise, we must emphasise that real industrial 
harmony is possible only when conditions are 
created for avoidance/prevention of disputes. 
While no procedure, however carefully worked 
out, can entirely eliminate industrial disputes 
and conflict, frequent discussions Iretween the 
employer and the representatives of workers 
will be of considerable assistance in reducing 
the areas of conflict. The system of industrial 
relations as it has developed since Independence 
has kept avoidance of conflict/disputes as one 
of its two basic objectives, the other being- 
expeditious settlement of disputes when they 
do arise. The role of Government in pursuit 
of the former objective cannot be gainsaid. 
Emphasis has been laid on the creation of the 
necessary atmosphere for the development of 
labour management cooperation through the 
adoption of a suitable institutional frame-work 
for joint consultation, redress of grievances and 
the like. It is perhaps true that these proce¬ 
dures which will Ire discussed in the next 
chapter in detail were not as effective as 
expected and this objective could only be 
jrartly realised. 7his is due as much to the 
absence of certain impoitatit factors, such as 
the existence of a united trade union movement 
and the provision for recognition of unions as 
to the emphasis laid on compulsory adjudica¬ 


tion for tire settlement of disputes. Whateve 
be the nature or causes of disputes, most c 
them can be amicably settled, given the goodwil 
and desire to come to a settlement on the pai 
of the employers and the employees. It is i 
this context that we emphasise the adoption c 
piocedures which will promote effective bipai 
lite consultations and collective bargain in 
between the parties. 

Industrial Relations Commission 

23.61 We have referred earlier to certaii 
weaknesses in the working of the existing ir 
dustrial relations machinery viz., the delay 
involved, the expenditure, the largely ad ho 
nature of the machineiy, and the discretioi 
vested in the Government in the matter o 
reference of disputes. There have also beei 
allegations of political pressures and intei 
ference. While many of the allegations ma 
not Ire true, we cannot be obliviotis to the fac 
that in some cases the decisions of Governmen 
though fair, ha\e not appeared to be so to th 
aggrieved parties. And this aspect cannot b 
entirely ignored in framing our recommendt 
tions. The evidence before us is strongly i: 
support of reforming the industrial relation 
machinery, so as to make it more effective air 
more acceptable. What is called for, therefort 
is a formal arrangement which is independen 
in character, expeditious in its functioning air 
which is equipped to build up the necessar 
expertise. We consider that it would not b 
enough to secure some of these improvement 
through suitable modifications in the existin 
machineiy. A more basic change is called foi 
and this can be ensured only through the r« 
placement of the present ad hoc machinery, b 
a permanent machinery, which will be entirel 
independent of the administration. We, ther< 
fore, recommend the setting up of an Industri;i 
Relations Commission (IRC) at the natiomi 
and State levels, for settling interest dispute: 
broadly covering matters listed in the Thin 
Schedule to the I.D. Act.* 

23.62 The IRC would combine in itself botl 
the conciliation and adjudication function: 
We believe that there is a definite advantag 
in having the conciliation machinery workin 
within the IRC, since both will be concerne: 
with ‘interest’ disputes, though at differen 
stages. An interchange of knowledge, infoi 
Illation and expertise can thus be ensured 
We have also recommended in an earlie 
section that all matters concerning recogn; 
tion of a union as a representative unioi 
for purposes of collective bargaining should b 


’For procedure for settlemcjit of disputes in small units or units in which workers arc not organised, see para 30.47. 
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entrusted to an independent authority. We 
consider that it would be advantageous to en¬ 
trust this function also to the proposed IRC. 
It would obviate the need for creating another 
independent body. In addition to the IRC, 
we also suggest the setting up of Labour Courts 
which would be entrusted with the judicial 
functions of interpretation and enforcement of 
all labour laws, awards, and agreements. 

23.63 The set up of the proposed machinery 
will broadly be on the following lines: 

(A) The Industrial Relations Commission 
(IRC): 

(i) There should be a National Industrial 
Relations Commission appointed by the 
Central Government for industries for 
which that Government is the appro¬ 
priate authority. The National IRC 
would deal with such disputes which 
involve questions of national importance 
or which are likely to affect or interest 
establishments situated in more than one 
State, i.e., disputes which are at present 
dealt with by National Tribunals. 

(ii) There should be an Industrial Relations 
Commission in each State for settlement 
of disputes for which the State Govern¬ 
ment is the appropriate authority; 

(iii) The National/State IRC will have 
three main functions: (a) adjudication 
in industrial disputes, ^b) conciliation and 
(c) certification of unions as representa¬ 
tive unions. 

(iv) The strength of the National/State Com¬ 
mission should be decided taking into 
account the possible load on it and the 
need for expeditious disposal of cases; 
its membership should not exceed seven. 

(v) The Commission should be constituted 
with a person having prescribed judicial 
qualifications and experience as its 
President and equal number of judicial 
and non-judicial members; the non¬ 
judicial members need not have qualifi¬ 
cations to hold judicial posts, but should 
be otherwise eminent in the held of in¬ 
dustry, labour or management; 

(vi) Judicial Members of the National Indus¬ 
trial Relations Commission, including 
its President, should be appointed from 
among persons who are eligible for 
appointment as Judges of a High Court; 

(vii) The terms and conditions of service and 
the age of superannuation of tlie judici¬ 


al members of the National/State IR( 
should be similar to those of the judge 
of the High Courts. 

(viii) The President of the National Industri 
al Relations Commission will be appoini 
ed by the Union Government ii 
consultation with a committee consistini 
of the Chief Justice of India, the Chaii 
man of the Union Public Service Com 
mission (UPSC) and the senior-most Chie 
Justice in the High Courts; 

(ix) The other members of the Nationa 
Industrial Relations Commission will b 
appointed by the Union Government ii 
consultation with the Chief Justice o 
India, the Chairman of the UPSC am 
the President of the National Industria 
Relations Commission; 

(x) In regard to the State Industrial Rela 
lions Commission, the President of 
State IRC will be appointed by the Stat 
Government in consultation with th 
Chief Justice of India, the Chief Justic 
of the State and the Chairman of th 
State Public Service Commission; 

(xi) The other members of a State Indu< 
trial Relations Commission will be aj: 
pointed by the State Government ii 
consultation with the Chief Justice o 
the State High Court, the Chairman o 
the State Public Service Commission am 
the President of the State Industria 
Relations Commission; 

(xii) The Conciliation Wing of the Commit 
sion will consist of conciliation officer 
with the prescribed qualifications am 
status. In the cadre of conciliators, ther 
will be persons with or rvithout judicia 
qualifications. Those who have judicia 
qualifications would be eligible for aj 
pointment as judicial members of th 
Commission after they acquire the necet 
sary experience and expertise. Other 
could aspire for membership in the nor 
judicial wing; 

(xiii) The Commission may provide arbitn 
tors from amongst its members/officer,' 
in ca,sc parties agree to avail of sucl 
services; 

(xiv) Tlie Commission may permit its men 
bers to serve as Chairmen of the Central 
.Slate Wage Boards/Committees if chosei 
bv the Government for such appoini 
ment; 
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(xv) Tlie functions relating to certilication of 
unions as representative unions will vest 
with a separate wing of the National/ 
State IRC. The National IRC may, 
where it considers necessary, get the 
follotv’ing of the contending unions deter- 
iiiined by the State IRCs. 

!/!).(')! rhe inocediuc for the settlement ol 
disputes tvould be as follotvs: 

(i') After negotiations have failed and before 
notice of strike/lock-out is seived, ^the 
parties inav agree to voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion and the Commission will help the 
parties in choosing an arbitrator mutual¬ 
ly acceptable to them. 

(ii) After negotiations have failed and notice 
of strike/lock-out has been served, either 
party may approach the Commission for 
naming a conciliator within the Com¬ 
mission to help them in arriving at a 
settlement during the period coveted by 
the said notice. 

(iii) In essential industries/services, when 
collective bargaining fails and when the 
parties to the dispute do not agree to 
arbitration, cither party shall notify the 
IRC, with a copy to the appropriate 
Government, of the failure of such nego¬ 
tiations, whereupon the IRC shall ad¬ 
judicate upon the dispute and its award 
shall be final and binding upon the 
parties. 

(iv) ' In the case of “Others” (non-essential 

industries/services), following the failuie 
of negotiations and refusal by the parties 
to avail of voluntary arbitration, the 
IRC, after the receipt of notice of direct 
action (but during the notice period), 
mav offer to the parties its good offices 
for'settlement. After the expiry of the 
notice period, if no settlement is reached, 
the parties will be free to resort to direct 
action. If direct action continues for 
."0 days, it tvill be incumbent on the 
IRC to intervene and arrange for settle¬ 
ment of the dispute.' 

tv)' When a strike or lock-out commences, 
the appropriate Government may move 
the Commission to call for the termina¬ 
tion of the strike/lock-out on the ground 
that its continuance may affect the 
security of the State, national economy 
or public order, and if after hearing the 
Government and the parties concerned 


the Commission is so satisfied, it ma' 
for reasons to be recorded call on tin 
parties to terminate the strike/lock-ou 
and file their statements liefore it 
Thereupon the Commission shall adjudi 
cate on the dispute.’ 

(vi) (a) n a .Slate IRCi is seized of any di.spul< 
and it appears to the Central Govern 
ment tliat the decision on the said dis 
pute is likely to have an impact oi 
similar industrial undertakings in othei 
Stales, it will be open to the Centra 
Government to mcv\e the National IR( 
to take the said dispute on its file. Whei 
such an application is made, tlie Nation 
al IRC shall hear the parties concerned 
and if it comes to the conclusion tha 
it is necessary to take the case on its file 
it shall call for the papers in relation Lc 
the said dispute from the State IRC anc 
shall proceed to deal with and decide 
the dispute. 

(b) Similarly if a Stale IRC is seized o 
any dispute and it appears to the Na 
tional IRC that the decision on the dis 
pute is likely to have an impact or 
similar industrial undertakings in othe: 
States, and if after hearing the partie; 
the National IRC comes to the conclu 
sion that it is necessary to take the case 
on its file, it will be open to the Nation 
al IRC to call for the papers in relatior 
to the said dispute from the State IRC 
and decide the dispute on merits. 

(vii) When a State IRC is possessed of any 
dispute, and during the hearing it comei 
to the conclusion that the decision or 
the said dispute will have an impact or 
similar industrial undertakings in othei 
Slates and that it is desirable that the 
dispute should be tried by the Nationa 
IRC, it may, after hearing the partiei 
concerned, transmit the case to the Na 
tional IRC rvhich will thereupon try tht 
said dispute. 

(viii) Where a dispute is brought before the 
National IRC, and the Commission after 
hearing the parties comes to the conclu 
sion that it may be desirable or expedi 
cut that the said dispute should be deall 
with by the apropriate State IRC it may 
remit the case to the said State IRC for 
disposal and on receiving the record ol 
the said dispute, the State IRC shall 
proceed to deal with it. 


iShri Vasavada, Shri Rainanujam and Shri Malvtya do not agree for reasons explained in their Minute of Dissent. 
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(ix) If the Comniissiou svibstantially grants 
the demands in support of which the 
strike was called and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the said strike was justified 
because of the refusal of the employer 
to grant the said demands, the Commis¬ 
sion while making its award may direct 
the employer to pay the employees their 
wages during the strike period. 

(x) In case a strike becomes necessary as a 
result of the changes sought to be intro¬ 
duced by the employer in the terms and 
conditions of employment of his em¬ 
ployees and the Commission comes to 
the conclusion that the change(s) was/ 
were not justified and the strike was 
justified, the employees will be entitled 
to wages for the period of strike. 

(xi) If the demands in support of which the 
strike was called are not granted by the 
Commission and it holds that the strike 
was unjustified, wages for the period of 
the strike will not be granted. 

(xii) If the Commission holds that demands 
which led to the lock-out were justified 
and the lock-out was not justified, the 
Commission in granting the demands 
may order that the employees should be 
paid their wa>ges during the period of 
the lock-out. 

(xiii) If the Commission holds that the de¬ 
mands were not justified and the lock¬ 
out was justified the employees will not 
be entitled to claim wages for the period 
of the lock-out. 

(xiv) If during the pendency of the strike or 
thereafter, the employer dismis.ses or 
discharges an employee because he has 
taken part in such strike, it would 
amount to unfair labour practice' and 
on proof of such practice, the employee 
will be entitled to reinstatement with 
back wages. 

(xv) All collective agreements should be 
registered with the IRC. 

(xvi) An award made by the IRC in respect 
of a dispute raised by the recognised 
union should be binding on all workers 
in the establishment(s) and the employ¬ 
er (s). 


(/}) Labour Courls 

23.65 In addition to the Industrial Relations 
Commission, we also suggest the setting up of 
standing Labour Courts which would be en¬ 
trusted with judicial functions of interpreta¬ 
tion and enforcement of all labour laws, awards 
and agreements. These courts whll deal broad¬ 
ly with disputes relating to matters mentioned 
in the Second Schedule to the I.D. Act, in 
respect of the industrial relations issues brought 
to them. 

(i) There wall be a labour court in each 
State constituted of judicial members 
only. The strength and location of such 
courts w'ill be decided by the appropriate 
Government; 

(ii) Members of the labour court will be 
appointed by Government on the recom¬ 
mendations of the High Court. General¬ 
ly, the Government should be able to 
choose from a panel given by the High 
Court in the order in tvhich the names 
are recommended; 

(iii) Labour courts will deal with disputes 
relating to riglrts and obligations, inter¬ 
pretation and implementation of awards 
of either the National or State IRC 
and claims arising out of rights and 
obligations under the relevant provisions 
of laws or agreements, as well as disputes 
in regard to unfair labour practices and 
the like. 


(v) Appeals over the decisions of the labour 
court in certain clearly defined matters, 
may lie with the High Court within 
wdiose area/jurisdiction the court is 
located; 

Unfair Labour Practices 

23.66 Provision of legal protection to unions 
is a corollary to the promotion of healthy in¬ 
dustrial relations and recognition of unions as 


(iv) Labour courts w'ill thus be the courts 
where all disputes .specified in danse (iii) 
wall Ire tried and their decisions imple¬ 
mented. Proceedings instituted by parties 
asking for the enforcement of rights 
falling under the aforesaid categories 
will be entertained by labour courts 
which will act in their execution juris¬ 
diction in that behalf. Appropriate 
pow’ers enabling them to execute such 
claims should be conferred on them. 


'see para 24.66, 
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iho sole leprcsentativcs of workers. It is. thcvc- 
fore, important to write into tlie law provisions 
to prohibit and penalise unfair labour paretices, 
on the part of both the employer and the 
recognised union. An attempt was made to 
define these practices both in the Trade Unions 
(.Amendment) Act, 11)47 (not enforced) and in 
the Industrial Relations Bill, 1950. The ('.ode 
of Discipline (1958) contained a reference to 
unfair labour practices to be avoided by unions 
and managements. In February, 1968, the 
Government of Maharashtra set up a Com¬ 
mittee on ‘Unfair Labour Practices’ to define 
activities which should be treated as unfair 
labour practices on the part of employers and 
workers and their organisations and to suggest 
action to be taken. In its unanimous report 
presented to the Maharashtra Government in 
July, 1969, the Committee listed various acts of 
omission and commission which constitute un¬ 
fair labour practices. The lists are at .Annexttre 
II. These toitld form a suitable basis for the 
enumeration of unfair labour practices. 

23.67 AVe recommend that the law shoiiid 
enumerate various unfair labour practices on 
the part of employers and on the part of work¬ 
ers’ unions; and provide for suitable penalties 
for committing such practices. Complaints 
relating to unfair labour practices will be dealt 
with by the labour cottrts. They siiall have 
the power to impose sttitable punishments/ 


pi-nalties which may extend to de-recognitioi 
in case of unions and heavy fine in case of ai 
employer found guilty of such practices. 

2.3.68 Having made these recommendation; 
we think it is necessary to emphasise the fac 
that the main consideration which has infli 
cnced our decision in making these recommer 
dations is that the setting up of the Industria 
Relations Commission with two wings will, i; 
ihe long run, make negotiations between th 
parlies more earnest and serious and thus ir 
trod lice a new era of successful collective bai 
gaining: ’We recognise that in the initial stage 
of the working of this scheme, mutual negotit 
tions may not always succeed; but we hope tha 
where this happens, sustained effort by th 
Commission’s conciliation wing will materiall 
assist the parties in reaching satisfactory soli 
lions to their problems amicably. If this proce; 
continues for some time, the numtier of indu: 
trial disputes which will go before the Con 
mission for its adjudication will graduall 
decrease and that is the end w'hich we have i 
mind. We have made these several recommer 
dations in the confident hope that the en 
would be achieved if the scheme which w'e hav 
recommended is accepted by the Governmen 
These recommendations constitute one integr: 
scheme and, for their success, must be give 
effect to as a w'hole. 



Annexure 
(Refer Para 23.4( 


Work-Stoppages 


Data on work-stoppages and mandays lost 
are available for the country as a whole over 
a long period. We present below the data for 
the period since 1946 (Tables I to IV). In 
analysing the statistics, we have to keep in 
mind the limitations the data suffer from. Be¬ 
cause of incomplete reporting and differences in 
geographical coverage, they are not strictly com¬ 
parable over the years. The aggregate picture 
of the number of work-stoppages and the num¬ 
ber of workers involved and mandays lost does 
not convey the magnitude of the impact of 
work stoppages on production and on the com¬ 
munity. There are certain key sectors of the 
economy and essential services like railways, de¬ 
fence establishments, ports and docks, other 


forms of transport, and banking, where wor 
stoppages of even a short duration can hai 
far-reaching consequences. Further, these dal 
do not include mandays lost due to politic 
strikes, bandhs and other non-industrial actioi 
Again, in interpreting these data and assessir 
on that basis the success or otherwise of indu 
trial relations policy, one should not miss tl 
general limitations of a mere statistical a] 
proach to human problems; and problems crea 
ed by work-stoppages are indeed such. Thei 
is also the fact that stoppages become unavoi« 
able on occasions, but the essence of policy 
to minimise such occasions. It is in this coi 
text that any analysis of time loss due f 
strikes/lock-outs has to be viewed. 


Table 1: The number of disputes, the number of workers involved, and the number of mandays lost 

since 1946. 

Year 


No. of disputes 

No. of workers 
involved (’000) 

No. of manda' 
lost (’000) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1946 . 

• 

1,629 

1,926 

12,718 

1947 . 


1,811 

1,841 

16,563 

1948 . 

• 

1,259 

1,069 

7,837 

1949 . 


920 

685 

6,601 

1950 . 


814 

720 

12,807 

1951. 


1,071 

691 

3,819 

1952 . 


963 

809 

3,337 

1953 ... 


772 

467 

3,383 

1954 . 


840 

477 

3,373 

1955 . 


1,166 

528 

5,698 

1956 . 


1,203 

715 

6,992 

1957 . 


1,630 

889 

6,429 

1958 . 


1,524 

929 

7,798 

1959 . 


1,531 

694 

5,633 

1960 . 


1,583 

986 

6,537 

1961. 


1,357 

512 

4,919 

1962 . 


1,491 

705 

6,121 

1963 . 


1,471 

563 

3,269 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

1964 

2,151 

1,003 

7,72: 

1965 

1,835 

991 

G,47( 

1966 

2,5.56 

1,410 

13,84 

1967 

2,815 

1,490 

17,14 

1968(P) . 

2,477 

1,252 

13,83' 


(P): PrON'isional. 

JV B. (i) These statistics on industrial disputes as published in the Indian Labour Year Book/Indian Labour Statistics ro\’ 
strikcs/lock-outs which involve 10 or more workers directly or indirectly, but exclude political strikes or sympathei 
demonstrations and closures for reasons like shortage of raw material, break-down in machinery or supply of pow 
or financial reasons. 

Hi) The above statistics cover all sectors of economic activity and relate to Part A States, Ajmer and Delhi only upto 19.) 
The coverage ol' the statistics changed radically thereafter due to reorganisation of States. 

Source; Indian I.aboiir Stalistii 


Table 2 ; Mondays lost by Stales (’000) 



States 

1957 

1961 

1966 


1967 


1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

23.3 

201 

562 


9: 

2. 

Assam .... 

110 

72 

72 


20' 

3. 

Bihar .... 

962 

1.59 

2.58 


1.23: 

4. 

Gujarat .... 

•• 

52 

139 


30' 

5. 

Kerala .... 

1,001 

395 

2,296 


2,31 

6. 

Madhya Pradesh 

164 

216 

172 


34 

7. 

Madras .... 

720 

176 

678 


1,09 

8. 

Maharashtra 

880* 

580 

3,693 


2,20 

9. 

Mysore .... 

365 

81 

523 


25 

10. 

Orissa .... 

274 

237 

18 


12 

11. 

Punjab'* .... 

6 

7 

315 


27 

12. 

Rajasthan 

32 

51 

50 


6 

13. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

239 

517 

995 


1.52 

14. 

West Bengal 

1,341 

2,144 

3,813 


5,92 


JV.S. 1. The figures relate to composite Bombay—Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

2. The figures relate to the composite Punjab upto 31-10-1966 and to the reorganised State of Punjab from I-l 1-19( 
They also includes those disputes which were continuing on 31-10-1966 although the establishment concerned cai 
vmder Haryana on reorganisation. 


Source; Indian Labour Statistii 
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Table 3 ; Time loss per one Lhousand workers in the main sectors oj the economy 


Manufacturing Plantations Mining 


Year 

No. of 
mandays 
lost 
(in 

’000) 

Estimated 
employ¬ 
ment 
(in ’000) 

Mandays 

lost 

per 

1000 

workers 

No. of 
manday's 
lost 
(in 
’000) 

Estimated 

employ¬ 

ment 

(in 

’000) 

Mandays 

lost‘ 

per 

1000 

workers 

No. of 
mandays 
lost 
(in 

’000) 

Estimated 

employ¬ 

ment 

(in 

’000) 

Mandays 

lust 

per 

1000 

workers 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1957 


3923 

3323 

1181 

514 

1274 

403 

1023 

655 

1562 

1961 


3796 

3716 

1022 

210 

1210 

174 

357 

671 

532 

1964 


5893 

4391 

1342 

435 

N.A. 

N.A. 

421 

687 

613 

1965 


4756 

4505 

1056 

306 

1166 (P) 

262 (P; 

640 

691 

926 

1966 


9150 

4484 

2041 

2303 

N.A. 

N.A. 

437 

699 (R) 

625(R) 

1967 


12401 

4523(P) 

2742 

330 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1633 

671 

2434 


A'.B. P : Provisional. R : Revised. N.A. : Not available. 

‘Figures for raandays lost related to all plantations, while estimated employment relates to tea, coffee, and rubber only. 

Source : Indian Labour Statiitici. 

T able 4; Distribution of Pfumber of Disputes by Causes 


Year Wage & Bonus Personnel Leave & Others Total 

Allowances & Retrench- Hours of cases 

ment work 


1 

1947 

1951 

1956 

1957 
1961 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

32.0 

10.9 

19.5 

5.2 

32.4 

1,794 

29.4 

6.8 

29.3 

8.2 

26.3 

1,026 

28.3 

8.8 

39.7 

5.7 

17.5 

1,103 

29.6 

13.6 

30.9 

5.0 

20.9 

1,536 

30.4 

6.9 

29.3 

3.0 

30.4 

1,314 

34.9 

7.9 

27.4 

2.0 

27.8 

2,122 

33.5 

9.9 

27.3 

2.5 

26.8 

1,825 

35.8 

13.2 

25.3 

2.4 

23.3 

2,536 

39.9 

10.9 

23.6 

1.0 

24.6 

2,760 


Source: Indian Labour Statistics 









Annexure 1 
(Refer para 24.66 


Unfair Labour Practices^ 

1—On The Part Of The Employers 


(1) To interfere with, restrain or coerce em¬ 
ployees in the exercise of their right to organise, 
form, join or assist a trade union and to 
engage in concerted activities for the purpose of 
mutual aid or protection, that is to say— 

(a) threatening employees with discharge or 
dismissal, if they join a union; 

(b) threatening a lock-out or closure, if a 
union should be organised; 

(c) granting wage increase at crucial periods 
of union organisation with a view to un¬ 
dermining the efforts of organisation. 

(2) To dominate, interfere with, or contri¬ 
bute support—financial or otherwise—to any 
union, that is to say: 

(a) an employer taking an active interest in 
organising a union of his employees; 
and 

(b) an employer showing partiality or grant¬ 
ing favour to one of several unions at¬ 
tempting to organise or to its members. 

Note —This will not affect rights and 
facilities, if any, (arising out of 
the fact of recognition) of recog¬ 
nised unions. 

(3) To establish employer-sponsored unions. 

(4) To encourage or discourage membership 
in any union by discriminating against any em¬ 
ployee, that is to say: 

(a) discharging or punishing an employee 
because he urged other employees to join 
or organise a union; 

(b) refusing to reinstate an employee be¬ 
cause he took part in a lawful strike; 

(c) changing seniority rating because of 
union activities; 

(d) refusing to promote employees to higher 
posts on account of their union activi¬ 
ties; 


(e) giving unmerited promotions to certaii 
employees, with a view to sow discon 
amongst the other employees or to un 
dermine the strength of their union; 

(f) discharging office-bearers or active unioi 
members, on account of their union acti 
vities. 

(5) To discharge or discriminate against an' 
employee for filing charges or testifying agains 
an employer in any enquiry or proceedings re 
lating to any industrial disputes. 

(6) To refuse to bargain collectively in goo( 
faith with the union certified as a collective bat 
gaining agent. 

(7) To coerce employees through administra 
tive measures, with a view to secure their agree 
ments to “voluntary” retirements. 

II—On the Part of the Trade Unions 

(1) For the union to advise or actively sup 
port or to instigate an irregular strike or t( 
participate in such strike. 

Note —‘An irregular strike’ means an illega 
strike and includes a strike declaret 
by a trade union in violation of it 
rules or in contravention of its con 
ditions of recognition or in breach o 
the terms of a subsisting agreement 
settlement or award. 

(2) To coerce workers in the exercise of thei: 
right to self-organisation or to join unions o 
refrain from joining any union, that is to say: 

(a) for a union or its members to picket ii 
such a manner that non-striking worker 
are physically debarred from entering th( 
work-place; 

(b) to indulge in acts of force or violenci 
or to hold out threats of intimidatior 
in connection with a strike against non 
striking workers or against manageria 
staff. 


•Government of Maharashtra, Report of the Committee on Unfair Labour Practices, July 1969. 
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(3) To refuse to bargin collectively in good 
faith with the employer. 

(4) To indulge in coercive activities against 
certification of a bargaining representative. 

(5) To stage, encourage or instigate such 
forms of coercive actions as wilful "go slow” 
or squatting on the work premises after work¬ 
ing hours or “gherao” of any of the members 
of the managerial staff. 

(6) To stage demonstrations at the residence 
of the employers or the managerial staff mem¬ 
bers. 


Ill—General Unfair Labour Practices 

(1) To discharge or dismiss employees:— 

(a) by way of victimisation; 

(b) not in good faith but in the colourable 
exercise of the employer’s rights; 

(c) by falsely implicating an employee in a 
criminal case on false evidence or on 
concocted evidence; 

(d) for patently false reasons; 

(e) on untrue or trumped up allegations of 
absence without leave; 

(f) in utter disregard of the principles of 
natural justice in the conduct of domes¬ 
tic enquiry or with undue haste; 


(g) for misconduct of a minor or technic 
character, without having any regard 
the nature of the particular miscondu 
or the past record of the service of tl 
employees, so as to amount to shocking 
disproportionate punishment; 

(h) to avoid payment of statutory dues. 

(2) To abolish the work being done by tf 
employees and to give such work to contracto 
as a measure of breaking a strike. 

(3) To transfer an employee malafide froi 
one place to another under the guise of folloi 
ing management policy. 

(4) To insist upon individual employees, wh 
were on legal strike, to sign a good conduc 
bond as a pre-condition to allowing them t 
resume work. 

(5) To show favouritism or partiality to on 
set of workers, regardless of merit. 

(6) To employ employees as “badlis”, casua 
or temporaries and to continue them as sue 
for years, with the object of depriving thei 
of the status and privileges of permaner 
workers. 

(7) To encroach upon contractual, statutor 
or legal rights of the other party, by eithc 
party. 

Note: —The word "employee” used in the Lis 
No. Ill above does not include a: 
employee whose duties are essentiall 
managerial. 



CHAPTER 24 


INDLSTRIAL RELATIONS—II 


111 the appioatli vve ha\c evolved for achiev¬ 
ing industrial haniioiiy, we have emphasised 
the need for creating conditions where dis¬ 
putes become redundant. Suggestions essen¬ 
tially connected with the prevention of dis¬ 
putes and the promotion of good labour ma¬ 
nagement relations may now be dealt with. 
We group them under (A) Joint Consultation, 
(B) Code of Discipline, (C) Grievance Proce¬ 
dure and (D) Disciplinary Procedures. 

Joi.NT Consultation 

24.1 The urge on the part of workers to 
know moic about their place of work in all 
its relevant aspects and be associated with its 
activities is not new. It shows itself in diffe¬ 
rent forms in different communities. The 
forms themselves have assumed appropriate 
names according to the content which has 
varied from mere voluntary sharing of informa¬ 
tion by management with the workers to for¬ 
mal participation by the latter in running the 
enterprise. Not all these have been experi¬ 
mented in the country nor are those which 
have been tried out accepted as so successful 
that workers have made a demand for it on 
the employer or the employer on his own has 
formally invited workers for such cooperation. 
It cannot be denied, however, that each one 
has shown its utility, albeit limited. In India, 
the experiment has mainly taken two forms: 
(i) the statutory works committees/joint com¬ 
mittees and (ii) joint management councils, ac¬ 
cepted voluntarily by central organisations of 
employers and workers in 1958 and operated 
in some units. It is only these that we propose 
to deal with. 

(i) Works Committees/Joint Gommittees 

24.2 Section 3(1)(2) of the I.D. Act provides 
for the setting up of a works committee con¬ 
sisting of representatives of management and 
employees, in every undertaking employing 100 
or more workmen, “to promote measures for 
securing and preserving amity and good rela¬ 
tions between the employer and the workmen 
and to that end, to comment upon matters of 
their common interest or concern and endea¬ 
vour to compose any material difference of 
opinion in respect of such matters”. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the workmen, whose number shall 
not be less than the number of representatives 
of the employer, are to be chosen from among 


the workmen engaged in the establishment an 
in consultation with their registered trac 
union, if any. Under the Bombay Act, joii 
committees can be set up, but only in uni 
which have recognised unions. On this pra 
tice of consultation, therefore, we have expm 
ence of both arrangements (i) where the unio 
may or may not be consulted in the setting u 
of a committee and (ii) where the recognise 
union is fully in the picture. 

24.3 The usefulness of works committees ; 
a ihannel for joint consultation and the nec 
for strengthening and promoting this institi 
tion was stressed in the labour policy stat 
ments in the successive Plans. The legal r 
quiremerit and the encouragement given by tl 
Government led to the setting up of works cor 
mittees in a number of undertakings; the pa( 
of progress was, however, slow and uneven : 
different parts of the country. The number i 
works committees set up was 1,142 in 195 
It rose to 2,574 in 1959-60 (out of 4,730 r 
quired to be set up) and 3,133 in 1965-66 (oi 
of 5,091 required to be set up). But mere nur 
bers, though important, do not count. Tl 
general feeling among knowledgeable people : 
the country is that the committees have ik 
proved effective. This is borne out by sever 
research studies, though some have come i 
the conclusion that where there is enough u 
derstanding on both sides about the need f( 
such consultations, the committees have achie 
ed a measure of success. Where the commi 
tees have not succeeded, all assessments ha: 
pointed out that the failure is due partly i 
the fact that the committees are statutory, ar 
thus an imposition on the employer, but mai 
ly because the parties concerned do not evini 
sufficient interest in them. According to u 
this diagnosis is but partial and so are tl 
remedies suggested. Policy statements on th 
basis have thus not helped in vitalising tl 
works committees. For instance, the debate h 
continued for some time on the premise th 
vagueness in the legal definition of the sco] 
and functions of the committees was largely re 
ponsible for their failure. To remedy this d 
feet, the Indian Labour Conference drew r 
in 1959 an illustrative list of items which worl 
committees would normally deal with and 
list of items which would be beyond their scop 
The former included consultation on (i) cone 
tions of work such as ventilation, lightin 
temperature and sanitation including latrin 
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and urinals, (ii) amenities such as drinking 
water, canteens, dining rooms, rest rooms, me¬ 
dical and healtli services, (iii) safety and acci¬ 
dent prevention, occupational diseases and pro¬ 
tective equipment, (iv) adjustment of festival 
and national holidays, (v) administration of 
welfare and fine funds, (vi) educational and 
recreational activities, (vii) promotion of thrift 
and savings, and (viii) implementation and 
review of decisions arrived at in meetings of 
works committees. The items specifically ex¬ 
cluded were: discussion on (i) wages and allo¬ 
wance, (ii) bonus and profit-sharing bonus, (iii) 
rationalisation and matters connected with the 
fixation of work load, (iv) matters connected 
with fixation of a standard labour force, (v) 
programmes of planning and development, (vi) 
matters connected with retrenchment and lay¬ 
off, (vii) victimisation for trade union activi¬ 
ties, (viii) provident fund, gratuity schemes and 
other retirement benefits, (ix) quantum of leave 
and national and festival holidays, (x) incen¬ 
tive schemes, and (xi) housing and transport 
services. This clarification of the scope and 
functions of the works committees helped. But, 
as with all remedies where the basic weakne.ss 
is not properly sorted out, it could not work 
for long and the more fundamental issue of 
trade union acceptance of works committees 
soon came to the surface. 

24.4 In the evidence before us. State Govern¬ 
ments have expressed the view that the advisory 
nature of the recommendations, vagueness re¬ 
garding their exact scope and functions, inter¬ 
union rivalries, union opposition, and reluc¬ 
tance of employers to utilise such media have 
rendered works committees ineffective. The 
employers’ associations have attributed the 
failure of works committees to factors like inter¬ 
union rivalries, union antipathy, and the atti¬ 
tude of members (workers’ wing) in trying to 
raise in the committee discussion on extraneous 
issues. According to the unions, conflict bet¬ 
ween union jurisdiction and the jurisdiction of 
the works committees and the unhelpful atti¬ 
tude of the employers have generally led to 
their failure. 

24.5 We consider that the effectiveness of 
these committees will depend on the following 
factors:— 

(a) a more responsive attitude on the part 
of management: 

(Ii) adequate support from unions; 

(c) proper appreciation of the scope and 
functions of the ivoiks committees; 

‘See Para 2.'5.50 


(d) whole-hearted implementation of the r< 
(ommendations of the works committees 
and 

(c) proper coordination of the functions o 
the multiple bipartite institutions at th 
plant level now in vogue. 

24.fi Even at the risk of repeating the oh 
vious, we mention a vital point which require 
to lie recognised. It is the creation of an ai 
inosphere of trust on both sides. Union 
should feel that management is not side-track 
ing the effective union through a works com 
mittee. Management should equally realise 
that some of their known prerogatives an 
meant to be parted with. Basic to the succes 
of such unit Ie\cl committees is union recogni 
tion. Where a recognised union exists, as un 
dcr the BIR Art, and it has accepted the res 
ponsibility of the arrangement, joint commit 
tees have a better showing. We take this as : 
pointer to our recommendations. 

24.7 We have recommended elsewhere com 
pulsory recognition of unions in establishment 
employing 100 or more workers and in unit 
above a stipulated capital investment' Thi 
same stipulation about size should apply tt 
formation of u'orks committees under new ar 
rangement. The main change that we recom 
mend—and in our view it is a fundamenta 
one- -is in regard to representation of the wor 
kers’ side on the works committee. The recog 
ni.sed union should be given the right to no 
minate all worker members on this body 
With union recognition obligatory, this woulc 
eliminate the most important cause of conflic 
and antipathy between unions and works com 
mittces. Other hurdles such as (a) apathy o 
the management; (b) vagueness regarding th( 
exact scope of its functions; (c) inadequate 
implementation of unanimous conclusions 
will all fall in their proper place. Taking the 
.suggestions of the ILC regarding the scope anc 
functions of works committees, already refer 
red to. as a guide, division of functions bet 
ween the recognised union and the works com 
mittee should be a matter of agreement bet 
ween th'' employer and the recognised union 

(ii) Joint Management Councils 

24.8 The Joint Management Councils (JMC 
owe their origin to the following observation: 
made in the Government’s Industrial Policy 
Resolution (.April 1956): “In a socialist demo 
cracy, labour is a partner in the common task 
of development and should participate in ii 

with enthusiasm. There shotild he joini 

lonsultation, and workers and technician; 
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should, wherever possible, be associated progres¬ 
sively in management. Enterprises in the pub¬ 
lic sector have to set an example in this res¬ 
pect.”' 

24.9 The Second Plan sought to translate the 
spirit of this part of the Government Resolu¬ 
tion in the statement on labour policy. In 
doing so, it showed a measure of caution as 
much as it indicated the criteria against which 
the success of the experiment should be as¬ 
sessed.^ When the Second Plan was pub¬ 
lished, the working of arrangements similar 
to the JMCs within the country was almost un¬ 
known. International experience which could 
be relied upon was also inadequate. For study¬ 
ing such experience as was available, a Study 
Team on ‘Workers’ Participation in Manage¬ 
ment’ was deputed to some European coun¬ 
tries. The report of the team underlined a 
non-statutory approach, and that too, on an ex¬ 
perimental basis, to implement the recommen¬ 
dations in the Plan but warned against the 
dangers of copying from the more advanced 
industrial communities. The 15th Session of 
the ILC, in accepting this recommendation of 
the team, appointed a tripartite committee to 
work out details of the suggested exTCrimental 
scheme. The present scheme of JMCs is based 
on the draft prepared by this Committee, as 
subsequently modified by two tripartite na¬ 
tional seminars on the subject held in 1958 and 
I960.’ The main objectives in the establish¬ 
ment of JMCs were to promote cordial rela¬ 
tions between management and workers, build 
up understanding and trust between them, 
effect substantial increase in productivity, se¬ 
cure better welfare and other facilities for 
workers, and train them to understand and 
share the responsibilities of management. A 
requirement, which was considered basic to the 
establishment of the JMC, was emphasised in 
the first of these seminars (1958) in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

“’The seminar was convinced that Joint 
Councils will thrive only in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and goodwill. It took 
note of the gradual improvement in the at¬ 
titude of employers and trade unions towards 
each other and felt that there was a need for 
continuous educative work both on the side 
of labour and management.” 


24.10 The essential features of the schem 
for JMC arc: (i) the Council is entitled to t 
consulted on certain specified matters; (ii) i 
some others, the management is expected t 
share information with the Council; and (ii 
in a set of functions, administrative responsib 
lities have to be given to it. These areas ai 
listed in Annexure I. In drawing up this lis 
it was made clear that if the parties to th 
JMC agreement so desired, the items in th 
list could be altered and transferred from on 
group to the other. In fact, much more wt 
left to the parties to settle than is popularl 
recognised. This wide scope has not been ut 
lised fully by the JMCs. In the light of th 
freedom given to the JMCs themselves, w 
feel that the criticism in several quartei 
against the tripartite recommendations that i 
put the scheme in a "strait-jacket” does no 
seem to be valid. For reasons well known, a 
matters such as wages, bonus and allowanci 
which are subjects for collective bargaining wer 
excluded from the scope of the JMC. Arrangi 
ments were also made by the Government c 
India to draw up a panel of names from th 
employers’ and workers’ organisations at var 
ous centres. The panel was maintained fc 
advising the JMCs if they ran into difficultii 
and needed advice. By and large, therefor* 
we recognise that adequate precautions wei 
taken for the JMCs to evolve into a poter 
force for improving the prospects of industrit 
harmony. 

24.11 The Third Plan, in its approach to th 
problem of industrial relations, elaborated th 
policy of associating labour more and mor 
with management and accepted the progre 
sive extension of the scheme of JMCs as 
major programme. It recommended the se 
ting up of JMCs in all industrial undertaking 
found suitable for the purpose so that, in du 
course of time, the scheme might become 
normal feature of the industrial system. 

24.12 Against these policy statements, cons 
dcrable promotional effort was needed for tli 
success of the scheme. This promotional effoi 
has been as much the responsibility of Goveri 
ments. Central and State as of the central org: 
nisations of employers and workers. The Go 
ernment of India on its part set up a tripa 
tite committee on labour-management cooper: 
tion to advise on all matters connected wit 


^Second Five Year Plan, p. 49. 
mid, p. 577. 

•The first of these seminars was attended by representatives of labour and management from units which had agreed to intr 
duce the JMC. The seminar worked out the various steps for giving a right start to the JMCs. The second semini 
reviewed the experience of the working of the JMCs and reiterated their usefulness. 
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the implementation of the Scheme. A special 
cell was also set up in the Department of 
Labour and Employment. Most State Gov¬ 
ernments have designated special officers to 
promote the Scheme. So far, JMCs have been 
set up in about 150 undertakings—both in the 
public and in the private sectors. Attempts to 
promote wider acceptance of the idea of JMCs 
appear to have met with little success over the 
years, though evaluation reports show that 
where the Councils are taken seriously by both 
parties and attempts made to work towards the 
purpose for which they are set up, the JMCs 
have shown results. 

24.13 There does not appear to be much sup¬ 
port for the institution of JMCs in their pre¬ 
sent form. Even where the Councils exist, they 
are reported to be ineffective and their fun¬ 
ctioning unsatisfactory in many cases. The 
reasons are not far to seek. Although repre¬ 
sentatives of central organisations of employers 
and workers supported the scheme at national 
conferences and committees, they have shown 
inadequate interest in making their affiliates 
enthusiastic about it. Progressive employers 
who already have a system of consultation with 
their workers, through a recognised union and/ 
or works committees, find the JMC in its pre¬ 
sent form superfluous; managements are gene 
rally averse to having a multiplicity of joint 
bodies and so are unions. In undertakings in 
which industrial relations are not cordial, and 
even arrangements like works committee, grie¬ 
vance procedure, and union recognition, are 
absent, JMCs cannot be expected to function 
satisfactorily. 

24.14 Many employers have objected to the 
title of the scheme, viz., ‘Workers’ Participation 
in Management’ and they have not showed 
willingness to waive their prejudice even after 
seeing the details of the scheme which merely 
envisages more consultations with workers and 
seeking their cooperation. The official title 
for the Scheme is Labour-Management Coopera¬ 
tion. On the side of workers also, there is 
often a desire to go outside the framework 
within which the councils are expected to func¬ 
tion. There is an insistence on a discussion 
of matters which the employers’ side finds it¬ 
self incompetent to settle/discuss. While these 
and many other reasons have been given for 
lack of interest in the JMCs, the fact remains 
that the JMCs have not been a resounding 
success at any place either from the point of 


view of employers or labour. If they had beet 
one or the other party would have worked fc 
popularising it further. 

24.15 In regard to the future of the JMC 
our view is that when the system of union n 
cognition becomes an accepted practice, bot 
managements and unions will themselves gr; 
vitate towards greater cooperation, in areas the 
consider to be of mutual advantage and set u 
a JMC. In the meanwhile, wherever the m; 
nagement and the recognised trade union s 
desire, they can by agreement enhance th 
powers and scope of the works committee t 
ensure a greater degree of consultation/coop 
ration amalgamating, to the extent desired, th 
functions of the two. In any case, multipl 
city of bipartite consultative arrangements £ 
the plant level serves no purpose.* 

Code of Discipline 

24.16 The discipline to observe the ‘rules ( 
the game’ is an attitude of mind and require 
apart from legislative sanctions, persuasion o 
a moral plane. .Attempts by public authority 
to appeal to finer sentiments and to arouse re 
ponsive attitudes are not unknown. In ot 
context, certain developments in the years b 
fore the Second Five Year Plan, such as inadi 
quacy of Governmental machinery for impl 
mentation, instances of non-observance t 
awards on the side of some employers, and ii 
discipline among workers, all contributed to th 
following statement in the Second Plan: 

“While the observance of. stricter disc 
pline, both on the part of labour and m 
nagement, is a matter which cannot be in 
posed by legislation it has to be achieve 
by organisations of employers and worke: 
by evolving suitable sanctions on their own- 
some steps, legislative or otherwise in ca: 
of rank indiscipline require to be thougl 
of ’’.2 

24.17 The Government which was formed i 
1957 shifted the emphasis from legislation i 
voluntary arrangements. There was clearly 
need for bringing home to the parties—Go 
ernment, employers and workers—an awar 
ness of their obligations under labour laws, 
also to create in them an attitude of willir 
acceptance of their responsibilities and a reac 
ness to discharge them. It was in this conte; 
that the question of discipline in industry w 
discussed in the Indian Labour Confereno 


'Subject to Miaute of Dissent by Shri Vasavada, Shri Ramanujam and Shri Malviya. 
'Second Fiv* Year Plan, p. 578. 
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and the Code of Discipline the Code* laying 
down the rights and obligations on all sides 
came to be formally announced in June, 1958. 

It has been accepted since by all industries in 
the private sector, except the banking and the 
newspaper industries. The Code has also been 
accepted by all companies and corporations in 
the public sector except the ports and docks, 
defence undertakings and railways, in all of 
which difficulties arose because of the provision 
in the Code allowing recognition of one union 
only. 

24.18 The Code enjoins on parties to re¬ 
frain from taking unilateral action in con¬ 
nection with anv industrial matter, to utilise 
the existing machinery for settlement of dis¬ 
putes with the utmost expedition, and to ab¬ 
jure strikes and lock-outs without notice and 
without exploring all avenues of settlement. It 
also discourages recourse to litigation and re¬ 
commends that disputes not mutually settled 
should be resolved through voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion. The employers are required to recognise 
the majority union in an establishment or in¬ 
dustry and set up a mutually agreed grievance 
procedure. The workers are not to resort to 
go-slow, coercion and intimidation, etc. Unfair 
labour practices are to be given up, whether 
on the part of employers or workers. Both em-’’ 
ployers and unions are required to take appro¬ 
priate action against their officers and member.s( 
found indulging in action against the spirit of;' 
the Code. The message of the Code gradually 
spread to organisations other than those repre¬ 
sented at the Indian Labour Conference. To 
some extent, the official pronouncements about 
the Code also helped. Thus, in the early years, 
it w'as considered worth giving the Code a 
serious trial. Its working came up for dis¬ 
cussion in every tripartite forum as also in the 
Annual Reports of the Ministry of Labour 
and Einplovment. It soon became an instru¬ 
ment to w’hich credit/discredit w-as given for 
industrial peace/conflict and w'as perhaps con¬ 
veniently used by employers and workers to 
point out the shortcomings of the other side. 

24.19 To measure the success or otherwise of 
the Code merely with reference to industrial' 
peace, as has been attempted in certain circles, 
appears to be inappropriate. Peace or con¬ 
flict is a complex of various factors. To state 
only one of them would not be enough in 
judging the operation of the Code in its pro¬ 
per perspective. To eulogise the Code for 
favourable trends in industrial relations or to 


condemn it as unworkable when the labou 
situation is difficult, is unw'arranted. Factor 
like mutual consultation at different levels 
development of sanctions—-though limited ii 
their operation—against members/affiliate 
within the central organisations, occasional r< 
cognition granted to unions, and even less 0 ( 
casional withdrawal of cases in the law court 
which irked one side or the other, were exei 
cising a wholesome influence on industria 
peace. At the same time, inflationary prio 
trends, the state of unemployment and othe 
irritations in the economic system, as indeed th 
unfavourable attitude of some employers’ am 
workers’ organisations, had an adverse effec 
on industrial harmony, particularly in the las 
few vears. These latter, according to the evi 
dence before us, indicate a measure of failur 
of all parties to adhere to the spirit of th 
Code. 

24.20 It cannot be denied that in the earl 
years, the Code focussed the attention of th 
parties prominently on their obligations ur 
der the various labour laws and enjoined o 
them a stricter observance of these and othe 
obligations associated with w'ork in an indu 
trial environment. The fact that the partie 
got together and openly accepted the need fc 
stricter adherence to certain basic propositior 
was in itself an achievement. When breacht 
were enquired into and openly discussed in tr 
partite committees or reported upon publicl; 
the very process of discussions produced a re 
training and sobering effect on the parties, an 
instances of gross violations of laws and n 
pudiation of responsibilities declined. Howeve 
with the passage of time, the attitude to th 
Code changed and no special attention is no' 
being paid to it. The question therefore 
whether the Code should be revived. 

24.21 The evidence before us suggests thi 
the Code has had a limited success as also 
limited use. The Code began acquiring ru 
and the parties were none too eager to tal 
it off; they developed an attitude of indiff 
rence. Among the factors mentioned as re 
ponsible for this are: (i) the absence of a g 
nuine desire for and limited support to, se 
imposed voluntary restraints on the part < 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, (ii) tl 
worsening economic situation which erode 
the real wage of workers, (iii) the inability < 
some employers to implement their obligation 
(iv) a disarray among labour representativ 
due to rivalries, (v) conflict between the Coc 
and the Law, and above all (vi) the state < 


'For details of the Code of Discipline in Industry, see Appendix IV. 
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discipline in the body politic. As regards the 
future of the Code, the evidence is overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favour of giving a legal form to its 
important provisions regarding recognition of 
unions, grievance procedure, unfair labour 
practices, and the like. Our conclusion, there¬ 
fore, is while that part of the Code which en¬ 
joins stricter observance of obligations and res¬ 
ponsibilities under the various labour laws 
may be left to the normal process of implemen¬ 
tation and enforcement by the labour admi¬ 
nistration machinery, some others need to be 
formalised under law. These are; 

(1) Recognition of a union as bargaining 
agents; 

(2) Setting up of a grievance machinery in 
an undertaking; 

(3) Prohibition of strike/lock-out without 
notice; 

(4) Penalties for unfair labour practices; 
and 

(5) Provision of voluntary arbitration. 

24.22 With the removal of these provisions 
from the Code to give them a legal form, the 
Code will have no useful function to perform. 

Grievance Procedure 

24.23 Prompt redressal of individual grie¬ 
vances is essential for sustaining good labour- 
management relations, and promoting efficiency 
at the plant level. Absence of machinery for 
it leads to small grievances developing into 
collective disputes. The type of grievances we 
have in mind are those arising out of com¬ 
plaints affecting one or more individual work¬ 
ers in respect of their conditions of work and 
not disputes over matters of general applica¬ 
bility to all. Till the enactment of the In¬ 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946,^ the settlement of day-to-day grievances 
of workers did not receive much attention in 
our legislative framework. The Act has, how¬ 
ever, limited applicability; it applies only to 
those establishments employing hundred or 
more workers and does not provide for bipar¬ 
tite discussion or for prompt redressal of grie¬ 
vances. Welfare officers appointed under the 
Factories Act, 1948 are generally given the task 
of dealing with individual complaints of work¬ 
ers. Individual disputes relating to discharge, 
dismissal and retrenchment can now be taken 


up for relief under the Industrial Disputes Ai 
1947, after the amendment to it in 1965. 

24.24 But whatever be the legal provision, b 
partite arrangements for redressal of grievana 
do exist over wide areas of organised emplo' 
ment, though in unorganised sectors, lack c 
procedure and even lack of fairness in dealin 
with grievances is still the rule. Even in som 
cases where the Act is applicable, its imph 
mentation is reported to be defective. Ii 
stances were brought to our notice wher 
Standing Orders to be adopted in public sec 
tor units could not be settled because neithe 
the employer nor the authorities had a clea 
idea as to who should certify them. Under th 
Factories Act, 1948, the State Government 
have framed rules requiring labour welfar 
officers to ensure settlement of grievances, bu 
this provision has not been helpful becaus 
of the dual role of these officers^ 

24.25 The Code of Discipline, among othe 
things, lays down that the management anc 
unions ‘will establish, upon a mutually agreec 
basis, a grievance procedure which will ensur 
speedy and full investigation leading to settl; 
ment’. The guiding principles, which wer( 
evolved under the Code for this purpose, anc 
the Model Grievance Procedure for adoptioi 
by the parties were settled in a tripartite com 
mittee m 1958. The principles and procedun 
are in conformity with practices followed ir 
established units and cover items required b' 
the law and even more. The proposed machi' 
nery has been made simple and expedition; 
within the contraints which all such proce 
dures are subject to. Officers in the manage 
ment hierarchy, to be approached by the work 
ers at different steps in the procedure, have beer 
specified. Here also, as in the case of efforts tc 
promote the JMCs, full lattitude is given tc 
the parties to come together and modify the 
prcjcedure on an agreed basis to suit the re 
quirements of a particular unit. 

24.26 The Model Grievance Procedure has 
successive time-bound steps, each leading tc 
the next in case of lack of satisfaction. Undei 
the procedure, an aggrieved employee would 
first present his grievenace verbally to a desig 
natecl officer who would give a reply within 
48 hours. In case the worker is dissatisfied with 
the decision or fails to get an answer within the 
stipulated time, he would, personally or ac¬ 
companied by his departmental representative, 


I* D. Act, had, and tbc B.X.R. Act has, inbuilt provisions for Standing Orders. 
•See para 10.23. 
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present his grievance to the head of the depart¬ 
ment. If the departmental head fails to give a 
decision within three days or if his decision is 
unsatisfactory, the aggrieved worker can seek 
relief through the Grievance Committee’ con¬ 
sisting of nominees of management and work¬ 
ers. This Committee would communicate its 
recommendations to the manager within seven 
days of the grievance reaching it. If the recom¬ 
mendation IS not made within the stipulated 
time, reasons therefor would be recorded, and 
in case unanimous recommendations are not 
possible, the relevant papers would be placed 
before the manager for decision. The mana¬ 
ger is expected to communicate his decision 
to the worker within three days. The worker 
would have a right to appeal to the higher 
authorities for revision of the manager’s deci¬ 
sion. All such appeals have to be decided 
within a week of the worker's petition. 'The 
worker, if he so desires, could take a union 
official with him for discussion with the appel¬ 
late authority. In case of failure to settle the 
grievance even at this stage, the union and 
the management may refer it to voluntary arbi¬ 
tration within a week of receipt of the manage¬ 
ment’s final decision. 

24.27 All the steps in the above procedure 
may not be used if the complaint is against 
the designated officer at the lowest level or in 
the case of any grievance arising out of dis¬ 
missal or discharge of a worker. In the former 
case, the worker may skip the first step and 
approach the next authority; in the latter, the 
appeal may be made to the dismissing autho¬ 
rity or any higher authority designated by the 
management, within a week from the date of 
dismissal or discharge. Though the grievance- 
machinery could be availed of by an aggrieved 
worker on receipt of an order causing the grie¬ 
vance, the worker’s approach to the machinery 
ipso facto does not attract a stay in the implc 
mentation of the orders of management. In 
several industrial establishments, arrangements 
for a formal processing of workers’ grievances 
exist, but they do not quite conform to the 
model described above. It is also not known 
to what extent the workers were consulted in 
framing the existing procedures. In all such 
cases, one has to see what works in a given 
establishment; whether the procedure in opera¬ 
tion has all the elements of what could be con¬ 
sidered the model is another matter. 

24.28 Ill the evidence before us, there is un¬ 
animity on the need for a statutory backing 
for the formulation of an effective grievance 
procedure which should be simple, flexible, less 
cumbrous, and more or less on the lines of the 


present Model Grievance Procedure. It shoul 
be time-bound and have a limited number c 
steps, say, approach to the supervisor, then t 
the departmental head, and thereafter a ref 
rence to the ‘Grievance Committee’ consistin 
of management and union representatives, 
should be made applicable to only those uni 
which employ more than 100 workers. Ev 
dence also suggests that settlement of an ind 
vidual grievance should be prompt and quick i 
giving relief to the worker, as it is natural th: 
during the period of suspense before getting th 
decision, a worker cannot whole-heartedly d 
vote his energies to w’ork. 

24.2‘J A grievance procedure, whether form 
or informal, statutory or voluntary, has to e 
sure that it gives a sense of (i) satisfaction i 
the individual worker, (ii) reasonable exerci 
of authority to the manager and (iii) partii 
pation to unions. The introduction of unio: 
in the procedure is necessary, because ultimate 
the union will be answerable to members, 
is also important that any procedure, to 1 
effective, should be simple and have a provisu 
for at least one appeal. 

24.30 In view of the varying size and natu 
of units, it may not be desirame to be too rig 
about a standardised procedure. Some infornt 
lity in the approach may be required in ca 
of small units, say units employing less th; 
100 workers, because in them it is easier bo 
for the management and w-orkers to have clc 
contacts and personal approach. It wou] 
therefore, be more appropriate to confine inti 
duction of a formal procedure to units emph 
ing 100 or more workers. The Industrial E: 
ployment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 shoe 
have provisions defining a grievance and layi 
down a procedure for effecting its settlemer 

24.31 .\ basic ingredient of the procedt 
should l:>e that the total number of steps 
volved should be limited; not more than fc 
are generally envisaged even in the larg 
units. A grievance procedure should norma 
provide for three steps: 

(a) approach to the immediate superior; 

(b) appeal to the departmental head/r 
nager; and 

(c) appeal to the bipartite grievance cc 
mittee representing management a 
the recognised union. 

The constitution of the Committee should h 
a provision that in case a unanimous decis 
is not possible, the unsettled grievance may 
referred to an arbitrator. At the earlier sta( 
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a worker should be free to be presented by a 
co-worker and later by an officer of the union 
if one exists. 

Disciplinary Procedures 

24.32 The right to ‘hire and fire’ has been 
urged before us by employers as a remedy for 
improving industrial discipline. The right to 
‘hire’ belongs to them, but the other right has, 
in recent years, been circumscribed. The em¬ 
ployers contend is that they should not be 
forced to take back a dismissed worker; they 
should have the option to pay compensation 
instead. Workers, on the other hand, have 
urged that in a labour surplus economy, they 
should not be placed in a position where their 
right to work can be bought off by the em¬ 
ployer through compensation, howsoever hand¬ 
some. They also apprehend that the privilege 
claimed will be used by the employer to get 
rid of active union workers. 

24.33 At the level of the undertaking, the 
legal framework as laid down under the Indus¬ 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
(Annexure II) and the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 provides for (i) a procedure to be fol¬ 
lowed in investigating cases which lead to dis¬ 
ciplinary action; and (ii) a substantive restraint 
which protects the union officials. The present 
controversy covers both the aspects. It is not 
necessary to discuss punishments upto suspen¬ 
sion for a specified period and the procedure 
relating to them. In most of the establishments 
there are set and accepted procedures for this 
purpose. They have not been seriously chal¬ 
lenged in the evidence nor are the traditions 
built around them. It is only when punishment 
for an alleged misconduct leads to discharge/ 
dismissal that difficulties have arisen. We, 
therefore, limit our discussion to the connect¬ 
ed issues. 

24.34 The procedure followed in discharge/ 
dismissal cases is: (i) the workman concerned is 
given an opportunity to explain the charges 
against him; (ii) the order given to him elabo¬ 
rately states the charges against him; (iii) the 
worker is given an opportunity to explain his 
conduct in an enquiry to be conducted by the 
employer; (iv) the enquiry officer is an ap¬ 
pointee of the employer; he can be either an 
experienced subordinate in the establishment 
or an outsider; (v) the punishment order is 
finally approved by the employer/manager who, 
before making his decision, takes into considera¬ 
tion the gravity of the misconduct and the 
worker’s previous record; and (vi) if the charges 


are proved to be correct, the workman need no 
be paid wages during the suspension period 

24.33 Section 33 of the Industrial Dispute 
Act, 1947 in regard to matters connected wit 
disputes requires maintenance of status qu> 
by the employer and restrains him from dis 
charging or punishing a worker by dismissal o 
otherwise, during pendency of conciliation o 
adjudication proceedings in an industrial dii 
pute, save with the permission of the authorit 
holding such proceedings. In matters uncor 
nected with the dispute, the employers’ free 
dom to act is not curtailed, except that he i 
required to pay one month’s wages to a worl 
man before discharge or dismissal and seek th 
approval of his action by the concerned authc 
rity. While Section 2(k) of the Industrial Dii 
putes Act gives jurisdiction to labour court 
and tribunals over such disputes, the contre 
versy whether an individual dispute was ai 
industrial dispute was set at rest by the incoi 
poration of Section 2-A in the Industrial Dis 
putes Act, which clearly includes individual dii 
putes over discharge, dismissal or retrenchmen 
within the meaning of the term ‘industrial dii 
pute’ even if the case of the individual re 
trenched is not taken up by other workmei 
or a union. 

24.36 Considerable volume of case law ha 
been built around these provisions. To safe 
guard the interests of workmen against victimi 
sation, the tribunals have gone into the rea 
sons for discharge even when the procedun 
laid down under the Standing Orders w:as fol 
lowed. Tribunals normally do not sit in appea 
over management’s decision, but where wan 
of bonafides, victimisation or unfair labou: 
practices, a basic error of facts or violation of i 
principle of natural justice, or a complete! 
baseless or perverse finding on the materia 
available, is established, tribunals have inter 
vened to order reinstatement or award mone 
tary compensation in lieu of reinstatement. Em 
ployers, for the sake of discipline, have in 
sisted on compensation and workers on rein 
statement. 

24.37 According to a recent Supreme Cour 
ruling, the tribunal does not have jurisdictioi 
to substitute its own judgment for that of ma 
nagement. This decision has led to the Bil 
amending the Industrial Disputes Act, to re 
iiroye the limitations on the tribunal’s juris 
diction in such cases. The Bill, already passei 
by the Rajya Sabha, provides that labou: 
courts/tribunals should have the power to se 
aside the order of discharge or dismissal ant 
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direct reinstatement of the workmen or give 
such other relief including milder punishment 
in lieu of discharge or dismissal as considered 
proper by it. 

24.38 Disciplinary procedure for misconduct 
leading to discharge/dismissal causes dissatis¬ 
faction among workers in a country where em¬ 
ployment opportunities are inadequate. At¬ 
tempts by the State to regulate the procedures 
are considered by employers as undue inter¬ 
ference in the exercise of their right to ‘hire 
and lire’. The present regulations in this re¬ 
gard, particularly the denial to the employer 
of a choice between reinstatement and payment 
of compensation, do not find favour with the 
employers as a group. The law, as it stands 
today, lays down specific procedures in regard 
to dismissal, so as to ensure that there is no 
victimisation and that punishment is awarded 
on the basis of a full enquiry and established 
facts. Evidence from employers shows that re¬ 
course to dismissal as a punishment has 
been declining. Where such punishment 
is meted out, courts generally have up¬ 
held the employer’s decision. Reinstatements 
have been rare. On the consequence of re¬ 
instatement, and this is mostly a subjective as¬ 
sessment, views among employers are divergent; 
a small section believes that it does not have 
any serious repercussions as things settle down 
in a short time, but a large majority feels that 
it leads to indiscipline. Workers’ representa¬ 
tives, although they accept the claim of em¬ 
ployers about the extent of dismissals and their 
justness in the case of the more progressive 
elements among employers, have shown dissatis¬ 
faction on both counts taking the employer 
group as a whole. There is a general but 
grudging acceptance of the existing practice and 
procedures, although both employers and work¬ 
ers would like to see certain changes introduced 
to accommodate their respective views. The 
employers want the law to be changed so as 
to allow them the right to choose between 
reinstatement and compensation when mala fides 
are non-existent. They are exercised over the 
law, as currently interpreted, particularly in 
regard to (a) delay and dilatoriness of the pro¬ 
ceedings, (b) reference to tribunals even in cases 
where the domestic enquiry has been in order, 
and (c) the attitude of tribunals in setting their 
face against compensation. They have pleaded 
for a procedure involving minimum third partv 
intervention and have suggested: (i) formula¬ 
tion of more comprehensive model standing 
orders classifying major and minor misconducts 
and specifying punishment to suit each type; 
(ii) provision of a milder punishment in lieu 


of dismissal; (iii) curtailment of tribunal 
powers to sit in judgment over management 
order; and (iv) payment of compensation rathe 
than reinstatement for wrongful dismissa 
Workers, on the other hand, oppose any sue 
choice being granted, as in (iv), as they appr 
hend that this right will be used to cut at th 
root of union activity. They have also allege 
the arbitrary nature of punishment; punisl 
ment for the same misconduct has ranged froi 
four days suspension to dismissal, according t 
the person involved. Their basic dissatisfactio 
is, however, about the employer combining i 
himself the functions of a prosecutor and judg 
The claim made by employers that this is ik 
always so is accepted by unions only to a limi 
ed extent and that too in the case of pr( 
gressive managements. Some of the suggeste 
changes are: (i) standardisation of punishmei 
for different types of misconduct, (ii) inclusic 
of a workers’ representative in the domest 
enquiry committee, (iii) having an arbitrator i 
give decision in a domestic enquiry, (iv) a 
adequate show-cause opportunity to a workma 

(v) presence of a union official to represent tl 
case of a workman in the enquiry proceeding 

(vi) supply of the record of proceedings to tl 
aggrieved workman, (vii) payment of a subsi 
tence allowance during the suspension perio 
(viii) right of appeal to administrative trib 
nals set up for the purpose, and (ix) fixing 
time limit for tribunal proceedings and givir 
unfettered powers to it to examine the ca 
de novo, modify or cancel a punishment ordere 
by the employer. 

24.39 The general view seems to be in favoi 
of the Bill presently before Parliament. A 
cording to it, the labour court/tribunal wou 
be given apj)ellate authority over the findin 
of a domestic enquiry. It gives to the aggrie 
ed worker the right to appeal against the fin 
ings of the inquiry and empowers the cour 
tribunal to order reinstatement of a wrongful 
dismissed/discharged workman or alter the co 
tent of the punishment in favour of the worke 
It provides for a decision on the dispute 1 
the labour court/tribunal on the basis of tl 
material on record. 

24.40 We, therefore, suggest that the Bill' 
it stands should be enacted without delay. 1 
minimise delays in adjudication proceedin 
and further delays in appeal, adoption of tl 
procedure which obtains in the Small Cans 
Court and abolition of appeals to higher com 
may be provided. To make the procedu 
more effective, the following provisions shou 
be made. 


‘The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Bill 1966 (Bill No. XVIII of 1966). 
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(a) In the domestic enquiry, the aggrieved 
worker should have the right to be re¬ 
presented by an executive of the recog¬ 
nised union or a workman of his choice; 


(b) Record of the domestic enquiry should 
he made in a language understood by 
the aggrieved employee or his union. A 
copy of the record should be supplied to 
him; 


(c) The domestic enquiry should be com¬ 
pleted within a prescribed period which 
should be necessarily short; 

(d) Appeal against the employer’s order of 
dismissal should be filed within a pres¬ 
cribed period; and 

(e) The worker should be entitled to a 
subsistence allowance during the period 
of suspension, as per agreement in the 
tripartite. 



Annexure I 
(Refer Para 24.1C 


Functions of Joint Management Councils 


1. The Council/Councils would be consulted 
by the management on matters like 

(i) administration of Standing Orders and 
their amendment, when needed; 

(ii) retrenchment; 

(iii) rationalisation; and 

(iv) closure, reduction in or cessation of ope¬ 
rations. 

2. The Council/Councils would also have 
the right to receive information, to discuss and 
to give suggestions on 

(i) general economic situation of the con¬ 
cern; 

(ii) the state of the market, production and 
sales programmes; 

(iii) organisation and general running of the 
undertaking; 

(iv) circumstances affecting the economic posi¬ 
tion of the undertaking; 

(v) methods of manufacture and work; 

(vi) the annual balance sheet and profit and 
loss statement and connected documents 
and explanation; 


(vii) long term plan for expansion, re-deplo] 
ment etc.; and 

(viii) such other matters as may be agreed to. 

3. The Council/Councils would be entruste 
with administrative responsibility in respect c 

(i) administration of welfare measures; 

(ii) supervision of safety measures; 

(iii) operation of vocational training an 
apprenticeship schemes; 

(iv) preparation of schedules of workir 
hours and breaks and of holidays; 

(v) payment of rewards for valuable sugge 
tions received from the employees; and 

(vi) any other matter. 

4. All matters, e.g., wages, bonus etc., whii 
are subjects for collective bargaining are e 
eluded from the scope of the Council/Counci 
In short, creation of new rights as betwei 
employers and workers should be outside tl 
jurisdiction of the Management Council. I 
dividual grievances are also excluded from it 
their scope. 
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ANNEXUR£ II 

(Refer Para 24.33 


Statement showmg number of Establishments required to frame Standing Orders and 
Establishments having certified Standing Orders {S. Os.) 


Cfntrc/State 

1950 

/-*-. 

1957 

->___ 

1963 

1965 

No. of 
Estts. 
required 
to frame 
S. Os. 

No. of 
Estts. 
having 
certified 

S. Os. 

No. of 
Estts. 
required 
to frame 
S. Os. 

No. of 
Estt.s. 
having 
certified 

S. Os. 

No. of 
Estts. 
required 
to frame 
S. Os. 

No. of 
Estts. 
having 
certified 
S. Os 

No. of 
Estts. 
required 
to frame 
S. Os. 

No. of 
Estts. 
having 
certifiec 
S. Os. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Centre .... 

1424 

375 

1729 

1455 

1817 

1478 

1905 

1739* 



(26.3) 


(84.2) 


(81.3) 


(91.3) 

Andhra Prndesh 



218 

172 

336 

255 

472 

294 





(78.9) 


(75.9) 


(62.3) 

Assam .... 

638t 

561 

954 

781 

1126 

870 

1154 

889 



(87.9) 


(81.9) 


(77.3) 


(77.0) 

Bihar .... 

180t 

85 

279 

180 

275 

228 

298 

251 



(47.3) 


(64.5) 


(82.9) 


(84.2) 

Gujarat .... 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

88611 

8861 

1086*» 

1086** 







(100.0) 


(100.0) 

Kerala .... 

N.A. 

N.A. 

646 

328 

462 

356 

475 

383 





(50.8) 


(77.1) 


(80.6) 

Madhya Pradesh 

115 

11 

165 

16 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 



(9.6) 


(9.7) 





Madras .... 

739 

566 

782 

570 

4783 

3285 

5508 

4365 



(76.5) 


(72.9) 


(68.7) 


(79.2) 

Maharashtra . 

55C§ 

10§ 

1263§ 

3765 

10401 

10401 

1123** 

1123** 



(1.8) 


(29.8) 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 

Mj'sorc .... 

. 

. , 

318 

171 

420 

275 

579 

302 





(53.8) 


(65.5) 


(52.2) 

Orissa .... 

22 

7 

51 

15 

84 

51 

101 

55 



(31.8) 


(29.4) 


(60.7) 


(54.5) 

Punjab® 

130 

16 

141 

64 

247 

131 

335 

182 



(12.3) 


(45.4) 


(53.0) 


(54.3) 

Rajasthan 


• » 

50 

29 

62 

41 

78 

54 





(58.0) 


(66.1) 


(69.2) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Uttar Pradesh 

701« 

413111 

684 

620 

1239 

892 

1319 

1011 


(58.9) 


(90.6) 


(72.0) 


(76.6) 

West Bengal 

1131 

872 

1507 

1060 

1758 

1345 

1773 

HOC 


(77.1) 


(70.3) 


(76.5) 


(79.0) 

Other States/Admns. . 

117 

103 

(88.0) 

94 

61 

(64.9) 

134 

86 

(68.7) 

155 

105 

(67.7) 

Total 

5753 

3019 

8881 

5898 

14669 

11219 

16361 

1323S 


(52.5) 


(67.5) 


(76.5) 


(80.9) 


♦The variation of one, as compared to last year’s figures is due to B.B. Lt. Railway having been amalgamated with E. Rai 
way. 

flncluded 149 Estts. employing less than 100 workers but covered by Act under Sec. 1(3). 

^Approximate. 

§Includcd in Composite Bombay'(Maharashtra). 

UTlic Model Standing Orders framed under the Bombay Industrial Employment (S.O.) RuIm, 1959,were made rnandamri 
applicable to the industrial establishments in Gujarat and Maharashtra. By a notification issued in June, 1962) by the Gov 

ofGujarat, the provisions ofthc Act were made applicable to every industrial establishment wherein 50 or more but Ic 

than one hundred workmen are employed on any day of the preceding 12 months. 

••Same as above. However, 73 units with employment of 24,801 in Gujarat have their own S.Os. Out of these units, i 
units with employment of 19,334 have certified S.Os for all employees of the estU; while the other 20 units with employmei 
of 5,467 have certified S.Os. for a group of employees only. 

tfThe State Act is applicable; information about the Central Act is nil. 

©Figures relate to composite Punjab. 

tJIncludcd 422 Estts. employing less than 100 workers but covered by the Act under Sec. 1 (3). 
tUThis includes 56 Sugar Factories where S.Os were certified under the Act. 

N.B. Figures in brackets show the percentages to No. of Estts. coming within the purview of the Act. 

Source; The Indian Labour Year Book 



CHAPTER 25 

LABOUR IN PUBLIC SECTOR 


The public sector has come to occupy an 
important place in the economy oE the country. 
The manufacturing units in this sector ac¬ 
counted for about a fifth of the total number 
of employees working in industries in 1967. 
We, therefore, consider it necessary to deal with 
this sector of employment separately. Within 
the public sector, it is possible to distinguish 
two types of undertakings: (i) undertakings run 
directly Ijy the departments or executive agen¬ 


cies of the Government, and (ii) undertaking 
run by statutory corporations and by Govern 
ment companies registered in accordance witl 
the provisions of the Companies Act, 1956. A 
the end of 1967-68, there were 83 Central under 
takings belonging to the latter category, o 
which six were statutory corporations. Thei: 
distribution, according to the nature of under 
taking and form of management, is shown it 
the table below: 


Table 25.1: Distribution of Central Undertakings, 1967—68. 


Nature of Undertaking 

Government 

Companies 

Statutory 

Corporations 

Tota 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Industrial and Manufacturing. 

r->z 


52 

Public Utilities and Services ..... 

5 

2 

7 

Promotional and Developmental ..... 

8 

2 

10 

Commercial and Trading (including construction agencies 
and hotels) 

10 

1 

11 

Financial Institutions (including Life Insurance Corporal* 
ions) 

2 

1 

3 

Total ..... 

77 

6 

83 


1 here is also a variety of patterns in the vast 
range of these enterprises. The list of projects 
which are covered under the title ‘public sector 
projects’ is at Annexure I. 

25.1 Prior to Independence, Government’s 
industrial activity which attracted some labour 
legislation or the other was confined mainly 
to sectors like railways (including their work¬ 
shops), ports and docks, posts and telegraphs 
and their workshops, ordnance factories, printing 
presses and construction activities undertaken 
departmentally. The Government of those days 
had no intention of entering the industrial 
field as an employer or of setting up corpora¬ 
tions to run industrial enterprises or even of 
financing industrial activities out of public 
funds. That field was mostly left to private 
entrepreneurs, the re.sponsibility of the State 
being limited to providing the es.sential infra¬ 
structure. With the attainment of Indepen¬ 
dence, industrial development became one of 


the major objectives of Government policy. The 
Industrial Policy Resolution, 1948 stated that 
“a mere re-distribution of existing wealth would 
make no essential difference to the people and 
would merely mean the distribution of poverty. 
A dynamic national policy must, therefore, be 
directed to a continuous increase in production 
by all possible means, side by side with measures 
to secure its equitable distribution.” The Gov¬ 
ernment felt that, for some time to come, the 
State could contribute more quickly to the in¬ 
crease of national wealth by expanding its acti¬ 
vities wherever it was already operating and 
concentrating on new units of production in 
other fields rather than acquiring and running 
existing private units. To achieve these objec 
tives, the Resolution laid down that ‘‘the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition, control 
of atomic energy, and the ownership and the 
management of railway transport should be 
the exclusive monopoly of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment . In industries like coal, iron and 
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steel, aircraft manufacture, shipbuilding, manu¬ 
facture of telephone, telegraph and wireless ap¬ 
paratus (excluding radio receiving sets), and 
mineral oils, the State and public authorities 
were to be responsible for further development 
except to the extent that the cooperation of 
private enterprise was needed. The rest of the 
industrial field was left open to private indi¬ 
viduals and cooperative enterprise, although 
State participation was not ruled out. Even 
before this Resolution was adopted, several 
State Governments had formed statutory trans¬ 
port corporations under the Road Transport 
Corporation Act, 1948, subsequently replaced 
by the revised Act of 1950. The activities of 
such corporations were mainly restricted to 
passenger transport.' They have entered this 
field further since then, and now nearly all 
States have their transport undertakings. 
Another extension of public undertakings ha„ 
been in respect of generation and distribution 
of power by State Governments and establish¬ 
ment of State Electricity Boards for the purpose. 

25-2 The adoption of the Constitution and 
the {process of planned development had their 
own inpact on the policy of the State for enter¬ 
ing wider fields of production; these together in 
a way buttressed the Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion, 1948. As a consequence, the First Plan 
included an outlay of Rs. 94 crores for industrial 
development in the public sector—Rs. 83 crores 
in respect of projects directly under the Central 
Government and the balance for the States. 
The major industrial project included in the 
Plan was for production of iron and steel, esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs. 80 crores over a period of six 
years from the date of commencement. The 
projected expenditure during the First Plan 
was Rs. 30 crores, of which half was to be 
provided by the Central Government and the 
remaining by participation of indigenous and 
external capital. Production of the fertiliser 
plant at Sindri was to be diversified. Among 
important projects included in the Plan were 
the expansion of the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works set up in January, 1950, the Integral 
Coach Factory at Perambur, the Machine Tools 
Factory in Bangalore and the Ship Building 
Yard at Visakhapatnam. Apart from these, units 
for manufacturing antibiotics and DDT were 
also a part of the Plan. The emphasis, however, 
was on manufacture of capital goods or inter¬ 
mediary goods which were of vital importance 
not only from the point of view of immediate 
needs, but also in terms of future economic deve¬ 


lopment. Among the State Projects were th 
setting up of the newsprint factory in Madhy 
Pradesh and the expansion of the Mysore Iroj 
and Steel Works. The organisations appropriat 
for the running of such enterprises also attractei 
the attention of the planners. The Plan poir 
ted out, “The criteria of successful operations c 
private or public enterprises are basically th 
same. The public must get the services of requ 
site quality at minimum cost and the interei 
of the worker and the shareholder or the taj 
payer must be adequately safeguarded. Indeec 
standards of performance expected of publi 
enterprises have to be more rigorous”''. Thes 
were the beginnings of public sector enterprise 
in the country. 

25.3 As the First Plan progressed, certai: 
significant developments took place. The Go> 
ernment felt the need for an adequate financi. 
and credit mechanism for promoting overa 
development. The creation of financial institi 
tions for which public funds were provided, th 
conversion of the Imperial Bank of India int 
a public owned and publicly managed Stal 
Bank, enlarging the activities of the Reserv 
Bank for development of cooperative cred 
agencies and the nationalisation of life insurant 
were some of the steps taken by Government t 
provide a better base for the operation an 
direction of investments where they wei 
required. 

2.5.4 The second Industrial Policy Resolutio 
came in April, 1956, on the eve of the public 
tion of the Second Plan. It was based on th 
experience of the working of the earlier Resoh 
tion. The Resolution referred to the ado] 
tion by Parliament in 1954, of the socialist pa 
tern of society as the national objective, as we 
as to the need for planned and rapid develo] 
ment, both of which required that all industri( 
which were of strategic importance or of tl 
nature of public utility services should be i 
the public sector. The industries were divide 
into three categories: (i) industries, the futui 
development of which was to be the exclusn 
responsibility of the State, listed in Schedule 
to the Resolution, (ii) industries which were I 
be progressively State-owned and in which tl 
State w'as generally to take the initiative in estal 
lishing new undertakings, listed in Schedule B 
and (iii) industries not specifically included i 
cither of the Schedules. With regard to indu 
tries in Schedule B, the private sector was ali 
given the opportunity either to develop on i 


^First Five Year Flan, pp. 482-483. 

‘Ibid p. 429. 

•The industries in Schedule A. and B arc listed in .'\nncxurc 11. 
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own or with State participation. The industries 
not specifically named in either of the Schedules 
were left for development by private enterprise 
exclusively. The Resolution explained further 
that the intention was not to place the industries 
in water-tight compartments. An element of 
overl^ping and dovetailing between industries 
in different Schedules was envisaged. The role 
which Government had in mind for labour was 
explained, after emphasising the need for im¬ 
proved working and living conditions. To 
quote: “In a socialist democracy, labour is the 
partner in the common task of development and 
should participate in it with enthusiasm”.* Pro¬ 
gressive association of workers and technicians 
with management also formed a part of the 
Resolution. 

^5.5 In terms of policy, therefore, growth and 
welfare considerations were combined in the 
Resolution. This combination reflected the 
dominant public mood at the time. As expe¬ 
rience wp gained during the Second Plan in 
the running of these units and finances for deve¬ 
lopment became more difficult, public undertak¬ 
ings came to be looked upon as a source to which 
the State could look for funds. The welfare 
approach, which in its broad view covered 
within its beneficiaries the employees in the 
public sector as much as the general public 
(through appropriate pricing of its products) 
became somewhat modified. Considerations of a 
non commercial type which could have been 
accorded primacy in the earlier years were, in 
this altered view, given a subordinate place. 
The public sector was expected to serve as an 
instrument for creating resources for develop¬ 
ment also. 

2;').G This change in approach was reflected 
in the framing of the Third Plan; surpluses 
from public enterprises were expected to be¬ 
come one of the important sources of plan fin¬ 
ance. Expansion of projects built up during the 
Second Plan and entering new lines of produc¬ 
tion was envisaged. The next landmark in the 
policy pronouncement for the public sector was 
the Prime Minister’s address to the ‘Round-table’ 
Conference convened in June, 1966. While 
inaugurating the Conference, she said: 

“There is no such thing as public sector 

technology and private sector technology. It 

is the same with project planning, costing, 

research, marketing and the rest. The public 


sector must stand or fall, like the private se 
tor, on the tests of efficiency, profit, servi( 
and technological advance. The only diffe 
cnce lies in the fact of social control an 
social purpose with regard to the public se 
tor. The “philosophy” might be differen 
The operation is similar. She said: 

“We advocate a public sector for three re 
sons: to gain control of the commandin 
heights of the economy; to promote critic: 
development in terms of social gain or str; 
tegic value rather than primarily on considi 
rations of profit; and to provide commerci: 
surpluses with which to finance further ecom 
mic development”. 


The Prime Minister then went on to point ou 
the deficiencies in the working of the public se: 
tor, the over-staffing in the units, ineffective pe: 
sonnel policies, inability to generate adequal 
surpluses, lack of adequate forward plannin 
and so on. 


25.7 According to the Fourth Five Year Pla 
1969—74 (Draft), Central investments in publi 
sector projects in mining and manufacturin 
amounted to about Rs. 3,400 crores at the begir 
ning of the Fourth Plan. During the Fourtl 
Plan, another amount of Rs. 3,055 crores wouli 
be invested in industry and minerals in the pub 
lie sector as against a proposed outlay of Rs 
2,150 crores in the private sector. These figure 
exclude public sector investments in transport 
communication and power. On the whole, th 
growing ascendency of the public sector in orga 
nised employments is obvious from these data 
Productivity and profitability of these entei 
prises, according to the Draft, are a matter o 
urgent importance’- The Plan, therefore, sug 
gests ‘the reorganisation of management of pub 
lie enterprises to achieve the twin aims of ; 
strong well-knit public sector and the autonom 
ous operation of responsible units’We have en 
deavoured to examine noims for guidance fo 
public undertakings to develop appropriat 
conditions of work and healthy labour-manage 
ment relations against this background. Becausi 
of the importance of the subject, we constitutec 
a special study group to advise us, on problem 
connected with labour in the public sector. Thi 
suggestions made by the group will be referret 
to when occasion requires. 


‘Second Five Year Plan, p. 49. 

’Fourth Five Year Plan, 1969-74 Draft, p. 242. 
’/4 k/, p. 28. 
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25.8 The public sector has gradually ex¬ 
panded since 1951, and has played a vital role 
in our economy. Primarily it entered fields 
(a) which are basic for the growth process on the 
one hand and for prevention of monopolistic 
production on the other and (b) to which 
private enterprise could not have been attrac¬ 
ted due to the magnitude of investment re¬ 
quired, the needed technical know-how, the 
long period of gestation and above all the 
total output-pricing matrix limiting maximi¬ 
sation of profit or surplus. Without its deve¬ 
lopment, however, little industrialisation would 
have been possible as no super-structure can 
be sustained without a strong base. Expansion 
of public sector has thus provided the ground 
for building up private industries, expanded 
their input and output markets, made their 
technological advance feasible and in a real 
sense contributed to their profit potential. 
Public sector financial institutions have given 
support to public, private and cooperative sec¬ 
tors alike. Not only has the establishment of 
financial institutions in the public sector made 
large-scale projects in public or private sector 
feasible, but it has been equally active, parti¬ 
cularly in recent years, in enlarging resources 
for the cooperatives or small-scale enterpri.se 
as well as for agriculture. The nationalisation 
of banks which has recently been announced 
has the same purpose in view. Judging from 
this angle, the contribution of the public sec¬ 
tor and the continuing importance of its ex¬ 
pansion cannot be over-emphasised. The test 
of financial viability in a narrow accounting 
sense of the term or the rate of profit that is 
relevant for judging the performance of pri¬ 
vate enterprise is of secondary importance for 
the public sector for which economic viability 
or gain to the economy as a whole is much 
more relevant. In the long run, however, pub¬ 
lic sector projects must also be financially fea¬ 
sible and every effort should be made to mini¬ 
mise costs and earn surpluses. But their per¬ 
formance on this plane alone should not be 
used as an argument against their main utility 
as builders of the economy or of its infra-struc¬ 
ture. 

Issues Concerning Labour 

25.9 We consider the problems of labour in 
the public sector with special reference to (i) 
recruitment policies for personnel from the top 
most to the lowest, (ii) promotion and other 
prospects which the employees have, (iii) the 
procedures for finalising standing orders, (iv) 
the present conditions of work and welfare, (v) 
inter-occupational differentials in wages and 
their effects on workers’ morale and (vi) the 
state of industrial relations. In discussing 


them, we recognise the variety of situation: 
which have to be taken into account. 

25.10 Recruitment.—The policy towards la 
hour followed by the public sector undertaking 
largely depends on the attitudes of the toj 
management personnel. Therefore, in consider 
ing recruitment policy it is necessary to begii 
from the very top. Over the years, various me 
thods have been tried for selecting personnel fo: 
the senior-most positions in the public under 
takings. The present procedure is to draw up : 
panel of officers, both from within governmenta 
administration and outside, and out of this pane 
prepare a list to be screened by a Committee o: 
senior Secretaries to Government who woult 
then recommend names to the Appointment: 
Committee of the Cabinet. The appointment: 
thus made, it is argued, have resulted in t 
certain amount of preference for persons fron 
the administrative services, the arrangemen 
for selection being loaded in favour of per 
sons belonging to these services. The need fo) 
making the selection more broad-based wa 
conceded by the Secretaries of Ministries ir 
charge of public undertakings in their evid 
ence before us. The suggestion also found sup 
port from several other witnesses with experi 
ence of running the industries. However, a: 
pointed out by the Secretaries, this does no: 
mean that persons with administrative expe 
rience cannot ipso facto manage labour or rur 
an undertaking. A fair mixture of both will b( 
in the best interest of smooth functioning oi 
the units. If the selection is to be broad-basec 
it is but fair that the selection committee: 
should have, in addition to Secretaries to Gov 
ernment, some persons with known industria 
or business experience. The Chairman of thf 
Union Public Service Commission should alst 
be associated with the Committee. The criteri; 
for making selections should be suitability anc 
availability for a minimum period of five years 
Persons on the verge of retirement should no: 
be appointed since they are not likely to hav< 
enthusiasm and will have little stake in th( 
prosperity of the establishment. The ultimatf 
responsibility for the choice must necessarilt 
remain with the Appointments Committee ol 
the Cabinet. 

25.11 We realise that the management of an] 
industry requires, apart from general acquaint 
ance with industrial/business principles, ar 
intimate knowledge of the industry itself 
Besides, the persons put in charge o: 
the management of public sector undertaking: 
must be genuinely inspired by the economi( 
philosophy underlying the concept of the pub 
lie sector and must be honestly committed tc 
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the achievement of its goals. The top manage¬ 
ment in public sector undertakings must also 
be endowed with the sense of human approach, 
which is very different from the red-tape con¬ 
cept of efficient approach relevant for dealing 
with purely administrative matters in govern¬ 
mental functions. It is essential to remember 
that the industrial problems posed by public 
sector undertakings pertain mainly to human 
relations and in solving them the top manage¬ 
ment must be able to show sympathy, under¬ 
standing and imagination. Attributes which 
may not be particularly relevant or material in 
the administrative set-up of governmental func¬ 
tions assume particular relevance and signifi¬ 
cance in the management of public sector under¬ 
takings. This aspect of the matter has to be 
borne in mind in selecting top men for the 
management of public sector undertakings. 

25.12 The Industrial Management Pool built 
up in 1958 was, at that time, consi¬ 
dered adequate to provide an answer. 
However, there seemed to have been 
recruitment of outsiders to posts intended 
for pool officers and, to an extent, it sapped the 
morale of the members of the Pool. The Admi¬ 
nistrative Reforms Commission has recommen¬ 
ded the building up of cadres from within what 
they call ‘sector corporations’ i.e., integrated 
corporations in each major sector of industry 
run as a publjc enterprise. We have been 
told that though the idea of sector corporations 
has not been accepted by Government, they have 
recognised the validity of some of the recom¬ 
mendations made by that Commission in regard 
to personnel management. Some of the under¬ 
takings are already reported to have taken steps 
to build up such cadres. 

25.13 At the next level of responsibility i.c., 
at the supervisory levels in the plants, the arran¬ 
gements for recruitment have already been spelt 
out in the Central Government’s directive to 
public undertakings.^ We do not propose to go 
into these details. We, however, emphasise that 
efficiency can be the only criterion for recruit¬ 
ment at this level; the quality of personnel be¬ 
comes a crucial factor and that is the reason 
why recruitment has to be on an all-India basis. 
We presume that where there is a choice between 
two pndidates who are equally qualified, one 
who is a ‘local’ will get preference automatically. 

It is in the interest of the unit to show such 
preference. There can be no compromise on 
efficiency at the supervisory and technical level. 

A region in which an undertaking is located 
stands to gain if it recruits and draws the best 


talent from wherever it is available. At th 
level of operatives, local claims acquire a greate 
measure of importance. We have dealt witl 
this aspect elsewhere in the report. 

25.14 Promotions: Adequate avenues of pre 
motion acquire significance because, at present 
a public undertaking is unable to promote i 
person for good work nor can it check promo 
tion of a worker even if his performance is no 
satisfactory by known standards. It has to worl 
within a pre-determined manning pattern witl 
posts sanctioned at various levels. Rules anc 
regulation in this regard are closely tied ut 
with those meant for public employment anc 
introduced in the early stages of work of these 
projects. Promotions, therefore, acquire dis 
proportionate importance both on the side ol 
the workers and management. Any method ol 
selection, interviews or trade tests is opposed b\ 
workers on account of apprehension of bias and 
nepotism. Injection of higher skill, experience 
or fresh blood at intermediate levels through 
direct recruitment is resisted since it affects 
promotion prospects of existing workers and 
their seniority. Management, to be on the safe 
side, chooses, in practice if not on paper, the 
seniority principle as the path of least resis¬ 
tance. This tends to discount efficiency and skill 
and has an adverse effect on the overall per¬ 
formance and competitive strength of the enter¬ 
prise. 

25.15 Initially when a project is started, in 
the absence of any rule governing its operations, 
project authorities find it convenient to adopt 
rules framed by the Government for civil emp¬ 
loyees. Rules so drawn up are intended to be 
a stop-gap arrangement; but once a set of rules 
is there and new ones are sought to be intro¬ 
duced, the choice of rules by which a person 
should be governed no longer rests with mana¬ 
gement. Even if new rules have a large measure 
of acceptability within the plant, they are bound 
to affect certain individuals. The change-over 
becomes a sore point not only with the indivi¬ 
dual to whom the benefit is initially given, but 
to the whole category of workers to which he 
belongs. Also, the application of such Govern¬ 
ment procedures to an industrial unit creates 
its own difficulties because of heterogeneity of 
trades, skills and professions and lack of ade¬ 
quate opportunities for promotion within each 
trade. On this point, there has to be adequate 
understanding on the side of labour. In a unit 
where there is adequate harmony and the union 
has developed an objective attitude towards pro¬ 
motion problems, it should be possible for 


•Para 7.51 
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management to associate the union in deciding 
criteria of efficiency for promotions. Under 
such a promotion procedure, the criterion for 

f )romotion should be seniority at the lowest 
evel, seniority-cum-merit at the middle level 
and merit at the higher levels. Since merit is 
one of the important criteria for promotion, 
it should also be recognised by granting addi¬ 
tional increments (wherever promotion is not 
feasible) in suitable cases. 

25.16 Standing Orders; The next point which 
attracted considerable attention in the early 
stages of these undertakings was the absence of 
standing orders. At one time this was a point 
of serious complaint on the side of workers. 
From the latest information available from the 
Labour Ministry, it would appear that this com¬ 
plaint has been, by and large, met. Except in 
one major establishment, standing orders have 
been framed by all. Another cause of dissatis¬ 
faction was the lack of an established grievance 
procedure. On this point also, judging from 
the reports available in the Ministry of Labour, 
the position now seems to be satisfactory. There 
are cases where managements have reported 
that formal acceptance by workers’ organisations 
of the draft procedures prepared by them is yet 
to be obtained. The standing orders and grie¬ 
vance procedure together deal with the impor¬ 
tant question of discipline. From the manage¬ 
ment point of view, this is turning out to be 
one of the difficult areas in running public sec¬ 
tor units in much the same way as in the private 
sector. Rules of discipline can be enforced in 
individual cases. But it is difficult to tackle 
cases of general indiscipline unless there is ge¬ 
nuine respect for the top man. In some public 
enterprises, we observed that industrial relations 
were not satisfactory since the management per¬ 
sonnel at the senior levels were not oriented to 
the job. Enforcement of discipline through 
sanctions can be an outmoded form in the new 
context and has to be replaced by voluntary alle¬ 
giance to a team leader. What really counts is 
the building up of leadership on the shop floor. 

25.17 Working Ck)nditions: The public sector 
undertakings being new, workers do not have 
the same type of difficulties about working con¬ 
ditions as are experienced in the older plants in 
the traditional lines of manufacture. There are 
certainly hazards associated with work. It is 
common experience that construction workers 
are more liable to accidents than workers engaged 
in production. Where construction and produc¬ 
tion work go on simultaneously, the rate of 
accidents can be higher but, what we find dis¬ 
turbing is the evidence that in some public sec¬ 


tor units, observance of safety provisions is inadt 
quate. Depending on the nature of the industr 
and the place where the unit is located, ther 
are bound to be differences in working hour 
their spread-over, arrangements for holiday: 
canteens and other welfare activities. Unifoi 
mity need not be expected, nor is it necessar 
Defects noticed in the course of investigatior 
carried out recently by the Labour Ministry di 
not amount to major lapses nor were they sue 
as could not have been attended to with initit 
vigilance on the part of authorities. Some c 
these could be due to procedural difficulties i 
securing sanctions from their principals in di 
lant places or, for that matter, the fear c 
repercussions elsewhere. These conclusions ar 
corroborated in the observation visits unde: 
taken by some of us. We believe in strict enforo 
nient of statutory provisions. This should t 
the responsibility of the manager, irrespecth 
of the ownership of the unit. 

25.18 Disparities as between production sta 
and clerical staff in the same unit in regard I 
some of these items have become a cause < 
complaint in certain units. These again are i 
the nature of initial privileges which a perse 
acquired when the project was set up and whic 
we referred to earlier. It is in the very natui 
of a project that non-production staff requir 
to be engaged even as the project gets built u 
As it goes into production and acquires tl 
status of a factory, obligations like the settlemei 
of standing orders, setting up of grievance pr 
cedure and the like follow. Different sets > 
privileges thus emerge. We consider that this 
more a case of establishing a proper rappo 
between different sections of employees as al 
between management and workers as a grou 
With the experience of the last 15 years, 
should be possible for new units to avoid su( 
difficulties in future by adopting procedur 
which have worked well in similar public s< 
tor establishments and which have in the 
potentialities of wider acceptance. 

25.19 We take together the arrangements oi 
side the establishment viz., housing, transpo: 
education and medical facilities. The standa 
of these facilities is reasonably high in sevei 
undertakings. Revenue expenditure on welfai 
as a percentage of the total wage bill in t 
units, data for which were examined by o 
Study Group, was high according to accept 
standards. The actual commitment on welfa 
depends upon various factors including t 
major one, the remoteness of the undertaki 
from urban habitation. Several undertakir 
start providing welfare facilities such as schoo 
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hospitals and places for recreation in good mea¬ 
sure, but some find their resources running short 
of growing needs, not only of those for whom 
they are directly responsible but of the neigh¬ 
bourhood which develops as a result of their 
location. Hardly any help is available in these 
matters from State Governments. In the new 
political context, they cannot provide, in the 
area where a public undertaking is located, 
facilities of a standard different froip what is 
available to the rest of the population in the 
State merely because the area happens to be 
favoured for location of a public undertaking. 
And, as in all cases of shortage, administering 
satisfactory distribution becomes difficult and 
causes individual or group discontent. This is 
a responsibility for which the undertakings can 
rarely have adequate resources even within the 
ambit of their primary economic task. 

25.20 The Report of the Administration Re¬ 
forms Commission on Public Undertakings has 
pointed out that the capital outlay on township 
and ancillary facilities for these undertakings 
has been estimated to be of the order of Rs. 300 
crores i.e., nearly a tenth of the total investment 
on them. Besides, there are recurring subsidies 
on the upkeep and maintenance of townships. 
Investment on townships is generally a huge 
sum which affects the profitability of the under¬ 
taking. In order that assessment of the pro¬ 
fitability of a public undertaking is not dis¬ 
torted, we recommend that investment on town¬ 
ships should not be a charge on the undertaking 
but should come out of a separate fund. Two 
more connected issues also require our attention. 
Where construction and production go on 
simultaneously, slums have become inevitable 
and for a new employee who joins the produc¬ 
tion line, rents in the surrounding area are 
almost prohibitive. The management of indu¬ 
strial units, whether owned by a public sector 
corporation or by a private entrepreneur, will 
have to find a way out of this difficulty. A mea¬ 
sure of dissatisfaction over the manner of allot¬ 
ment of houses/tenements built by the under¬ 
taking and over the difference in facilities en¬ 
joyed by different levels of staff also exists in 
several units. The former can be removed by 
laying down principles for allotment worked 
out in cooperation with workers, but the latter 
is a larger issue concerning the growing aspira¬ 
tions of workers to which a reference has already 
been made in an earlier chapter. 

25.21 Wage Differentials.—An area where 
comparison between the public and the private 
sectors is becoming common, in spite of the 
policy of settlement of wage structure industry- 
wise, is remuneration for work; differentials for 
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different levels of responsibility also come 
for comment. All these are direct labour co; 
and very often suggestions have been ma( 
for a closer analysis of the relative structu 
of costs. For public undertakings, this analyi 
is not complicated. The major industries ov 
which its operations mainly extend viz., ire 
and steel, machine building, electrical mad 
nery, engineering and fertilizers and chemica 
have wage costs ranging roughly from 6 to 
per cent in the chemical industries to about ! 
per cent in engineering. Material costs a 
reported to fluctuate between 35 to 70 per cer 
depending on the nature of the industry, tl 
balance accounting for overheads. With: 
the range of variation for wage costs in indr 
tries of each type, it should be possible to gi’ 
better wages to workers if their productivi 
goes up. In that case, one could expect son 
savings in overheads also. The productivi 
movement in public undertakings should woi 
towards this end. Overstaffing in public seen 
undertakings has been a matter of commei 
from many quarters. Labour becomes surpli 
when construction of a project is completed ar 
production commences. Even otherwise, the 
is a large complement of surplus labour whit 
the undertaking is not able to shed for fear ' 
criticism and also because of the Governmei 
policy to protect surplus labour. Private uni 
deal with this problem by stopping furthi 
recruitment, rationalisation and in several othi 
ways open to them. This has not been possib 
in public sector units. There is an urgent net 
for finding a way out if the undertakings are i 
run efficiently. A clear cut policy for dealir 
with surplus labour is called for. 

25.22 For a realistic discussion of relative wa; 
structure in the public sector, it would 1 
appropriate to consider only those undertakin 
which co-exist with private sector units like ire 
and steel plants, cement, and machine too 
factories, coal mines, fertilizers and chemica 
units. In recent years, in examining the waj 
structure through wage boards, no distinctic 
is made between units in public and priva 
sectors. The wage board set up for the ire 
and steel industry has made recommendatioi 
with a view to bringing about a certain me 
sure of uniformity in units like the Tata Ire 
and Steel, the Indian Iron and Steel and tho 
run by the Hindustan Steel and the unit m 
naged by Mysore State. Recommendations ■ 
the wage board for coal will apply equally ; 
mines in the private sector and those wor 
ing under the NCDC. The Bonus Ac 
1965 also applies to both private and publ 
sector units. While there may have been an 
malies in the wage structure in the same indu 
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try because of historical reasons and the ad hoc 
nature of wage settlements, a stage has now been 
reached where a measure of uniformity is being 
introduced increasingly in an industry over all 
its units, irrespective of labels. Differences, how¬ 
ever, continue in regard to wage differentials. 
The differentials between operatives at various 
levels, our studies reveal, are less striking in the 
public undertakings than in similar units run 
by private enterprise. It has also been brought 
to our notice that supervisory levels, right from 
the shop floor to the top in the public under¬ 
takings, are at a disadvantage in the matter of 
their emoluments compared to persons shoulder¬ 
ing similar responsibilities in private industry. 
I'his itself creates difficulties in introducing in 
the public sector units an atmosphere where 
efficiency will thrive. Supervisory levels in any 
production unit are considered to be the spear¬ 
head in any drive for efficient work. Suitable 
steps have to be taken to establish an element of 
parity in regard to wage differentials in the pub 
lie and the private sector units consistent with 
the overall social objective of development. 

25.2.3 Labour Relations.—We now come to 
the two major areas where dissatisfaction appears 
to be significant from all accounts we had about 
the public sector. They pose a host of questions; 
Have the public sector managements discouraged 
or obstructed the formation of unions? Is the 
local management of the plant given adequate 
delegation of powers to be able to meet the 
aspirations of the workers in this regard? Do 
undertakings create in the minds of the eraploy- 
yees a sense of partnership and genuine partici¬ 
pation in industry? Are the relations between 
employers and workers healthy? It is these ques¬ 
tions that we propose to answer in what follows. 

25.24 The factual information collected by the 
Ministry of Labour recently shows that out of 
the 95 units* information for which had been 
analysed, 58 have multiple unions. Eight units 
have five or more unions; in some, intra-union 
rivalries also are reported. In almost all units, 
managements have recognised a union; where 
unions have been organised on a craft basis, 
more than one have been recognised as in the 
case of Air India and Indian Airlines. The 
method of recognition, in most cases, has been 
verification of membership as laid down under 
the Code of Discipline. In other cases, verifica¬ 
tion was not necessary. The INTUG unions 
have a major share in recognised unions; then 
follow independent unions. In a few cases, 
AITUC and HMS unions have also been recog¬ 
nised. The anxiety of central federations to 


organise workers in the public sector is undei 
standable; it is reflected in the existence c 
unions affiliated to each of them. Any trad 
union, or for that matter, a worker of any pol: 
tical party is naturally attracted to workers su: 
tained by a bunched-up investment in a smal 
area; organisation is comparatively easy au 
prestige relatively high. This has, therefon 
Itecome a fact of life with the trade union mov( 
ment. 

25.25 Then there is the phenomenon of 
new generation of workers emerging parti 
because of the location of these enterprises an 
more so because of requirements of skill. Peopl 
are new to the place, some are new to its char 
ged environment, or the place itself is unaccu 
tomed to the massive investment it has absorbec 
The worker required to man the unit can b 
more easily unionised than the one with trad 
lional attitudes. It would be wrong, howeve: 
to assume that either he or the person wh 
helps him to organise is a potential troubli 
maker, though for reasons mentioned, he ca 
be somewhat restless in his new environmen 
The general political awakening provides scop 
for rivalries and factional squabbles. These at 
not the exclusive privilege of the public sectoi 
they occur where units carrying prestige hav 
been built by private entrepreneurs also. 1 
conflict in the public sector appears to be mor 
severe, it is because of its strategic important 
and the glare of publicity under which th 
public sector units are required to work. 

25.26 Government interference, either at th 
Central or the State level, in the matter c 
union recognition is not entirely unknown, an 
this adds to the difficulties of the local manage: 

25.27 Minor grievances based on individuE 
dissatisfactions, the reasons for which may li 
outside the walls of the unit, are not uncommo: 
in public undertakings. When such is the cas 
at the individual level, matters get worse, if 
group gets involved in it. On many occasion 
intra-union/inter-union rivalry has been a reflec 
tion of differences in political approach. Ho\^ 
ever much one may like to minimise the effee 
of politics, this factor cannot be simply wishe( 
away. It operates more harshly on the publi 
sector units than on those privately owned. Th 
remedy for the ills lies in an appropriate methof 
of recognition of union, to which we attacl 
great importance. Our recommendations i) 
this respect are given in an earlier chapter. 
Where the malaise is deeper, the cure will hav 
to be sought on a different plane. 


'In the Survey, a large number of coal mines under the NCDC and constituent units in some corporations have bee 
coimtcd separately. This is the reason why the number here is larger than that mentioned in para 26.0. 

•See Para 23.56. 
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25.28 We now discuss the question; “Do pub- 
lie undertakings create in the minds of emplo- 
yees a sense of partnership, of belonging and 
genuine participation in the enterprise?" We 
proceed on the assumption that a sense of part¬ 
nership, belonging and participation, the goals 
stated in the Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956, 
have received common acceptance among work¬ 
ers, though doubts have been expressed by many 
workers organisations in the evidence before us 
about the validity of this assumption. As has 
been pointed out in the chapter on ‘Industrial 
Relations’, the arrangements for consultation or 
for giving workers a sense of participation have 
two recognised facets, formal and informal. 
The formal arrangement is through works com¬ 
mittees under the Industrial Disputes Act, and 
the informal through joint management coun¬ 
cils, introduced by a tripartite resolution. We 
have come across cases where the union recog¬ 
nised by management and members elected w 
works committees do not have common trade 
union persuasion. We have also cases on record 
where a union which has been recognised by 
management on the advice of the State Govern¬ 
ment has been unable to secure even a single 
seat on the works committee. While this may 
be an extreme case, the more common occur¬ 
rence is of nominees of recognised unions being 
in minority in the workers’ wing of the com¬ 
mittee. To expect such committee to function 
is unrealistic. According to a factual review 
made by the Labour Ministry, joint manage¬ 
ment councils have been functioning in 46 
public sector units. The evidence before us 
shows that the results achieved have not been 
encouraging. This is nothing different from 
what obtains in the private sector. The mental 
reservations which operate against it are the 
same both in the ranks of management and 
among the workers. The remarks about the 
weaknesses of these arrangements as well as the 
remedial measures suggested by us are equally 
applicable to all employments, whether in the 
public or in the private sector. We, therefore, 
need not dilate on them. 

25.29 In the course of our discussions with 
the parties about industrial relations in the 
public sector, the views expressed have been 
divided. The trade union view was that apart 
from the discrimination with which Govern¬ 
ment implemented its policies in the two sectors 
(being indulgent to public sector managers and 
relatively less indulgent to private employers) 
and apart from the quality of management 
cadres, other difficulties which unions experi¬ 


enced got aggravated by an absence of standar 
practices which they could look to Unio: 
leadep laid little or no emphasis on inter-unio: 
and intra-union rivalries. On the managemen 
side, the argument was varied. For one thin^ 
in matters affecting labour, the powers of th 
man on the spot were not as extensive as th 
unions appeared to presume. With regan 
to general matters which can have repercussion 
on other units in the public sector, there ar 
obvious difficulties. And the argument abou 
repercussions can be elastic. For some tim 
since the inception of public sector undei 
takings, their managers had a complaint abou 
decision being taken in the tripartite to whicl 
they were not invited.' This apart, certaii 
difficulties arise due to the political relatior 
ship of the union leadership with the party i: 
power at the State or at the Central level. Ii 
consequence, it seldom enters into a seriou 
discussion with management to mutually resolv 
their disputes. It is the inter-action of thes 
factors which vitiates the atmosphere for indui 
trial harmony in public undertakings. 

25.30 The first point raised by unions abou 
indulgence to units in the public sector ha 
some substance. Both the Central and Stat 
Governments are involved in this attitude, th 
latter through their inspectorates and the in 
dustrial relations machinery, and the former ii 
deciding whether permission should be grantei 
to a State Government to send a public secto 
dispute to a tribunal. We have already deal 
with a part of the former complaint. Evideno 
shows that the number of breaches of law nov 
taking place are on the decline. Public secto 
units cannot be taken to the court withou 
permission of the Central Government. Thi 
is not the requirement of law, but is said to h 
a concention established when the public secto 
units were in the process of being set up. W< 
see no justification for this convention. Bread 
of statutory provisions in any sector, public o; 
private, should attract penalties, more so it 
the public sector since it is considered a mode 
employer. 

25.31 The second aspect, namely, the permis 
Sion to be given to a State Government foi 
setting up an industrial tribunal and delay; 
caused at the Centre in the process of takint 
a decision whether to refer a dispute to I 
tribunal or not, have been largely met by the 
arrangements that have been evolved recenth 
by which the State Government is given ar 
assurance that it will receive the Centre’s 


'This short-coming has been removed by invitintr public sector ^ '• i i ~-- 
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decision within a specified time. If there is 
delay beyond this period, the State Govern¬ 
ment will be free to take action. This is 
certainly an improvement over the earlier posi¬ 
tion, but we are not altogether satisfied with 
it. We have recommended a new procedure 
for settling industrial disputes that would be 
the same for all enterprises irrespective of their 
ownership. That procedure will eliminate the 
need for permission and minimise delays. 

25.32 We have recognised the need for the 
management to understand trade union views 
on matters before it prior to taking a decision. 
We would add that apart from what has been 
suggested, there seems to be a case for develop¬ 
ing a good personnel department in each fair¬ 
sized public undertaking. Absence of it in the 
early stages of the units going into production 
has created difficulties. At the same time, it 
would be wrong to relate every dissatisfaction 
among workers with the quality of officers 
controlling the day-to-day affairs of the units. 
Ugly situations can develop even with the best 
of goodwill on the side of the management, 
and with expert handling at that. Some 
irritations get built up in the system itself, 
some arise because of personal relations as 
between workers or groups of workers, and to 
expect, as some do, to get these redressed to the 
satisfaction of everyone seems to be unrealistic. 
It is not as if such problems do not come up 
in the private sector. But it is the difference 
in workers’ expectations as between the two 
sectors that tilts the scales against the manage¬ 
ment in the public sector. 

25.33 The question of reference of disputes 
to authorities located away from the plant has 
been rightly raised in some cases. Such a 
reference inevitably delays satisfaction which 
workers expect to have promptly. There is 
also a likelihood of the decision being un¬ 
realistic. This is a problem which can be 
tackled by clearly laying down the levels at 
which decisions can be taken on different issues 
and making them known to workers. Difficul¬ 
ties arise if a union is told about lack of 
authority with the local man only at the time 
a dispute arises. 

25.34 Management also has a legitimate 
complaint. Whatever the reason—and these 
reasons may not be necessarily connected with 
a specific plant situation—labour leaders 
enjoy easy access to the party in power and to 
higher authorities. While it is not suggested 
that this access is exploited on every occasion, 
there have been cases where managements feel 
that approaches have been made to higher 
levels even before adequate discussions at the 


plant level have taken place. But this situatio 
in which the authority at intermediate leve 
of responsibility is sought to be eroded is m 
confined only to management personnel, 
extends to the formal functionaries in tf 
industrial relations machinery also. W 
suggest some caution in this matter on all side 
A remedy lies in proper delegation of authorii 
to plant management and to its different tiers- 
the Government being responsible to tl 
Parliament for policy decisions only. 

25.35 Sometimes industrial relations g< 
complicated due to political overtones. In 
public undertaking, a worker, or more so tf 
leadership, which on many occasions 
politically oriented, looks at the enterprise : 
the contribution of a political party and nt 
as a national unit/piant. A well-run publ 
enterprise is often a good advertisement for tf 
party in power at the time it is set up. It 
reported to have been so used. Rival politic: 
parties, particularly their local leadership, wi 
often like to create conditions to challenf 
such credit. Thus, a part of the dissatisfactio 
against the party, irrespective of the quality ( 
the management, is reflected in the worker 
attitude towards management. 

25.36 If, in the foregoing analysis, we ha\ 
sought in some places to identify the centn 
of responsibility, it is with the hope that specif 
suggestions would emerge. We will close th 
section with a general observation. Manag 
ment cannot hope to improve relations wit 
labour and promote cooperation without facir 
the problems squarely. They must have a 
advance plan for positive action. Each elemei 
in it may not work according to expectation 
The present pattern of demand followed I 
refusal, and then capitulation preceded I 
pressure, will have to go. That is why advam 
thinking on possible reactions is of value. T. 
expect it of every management, we concede, 
unrealistic, but if the public sector has to let 
the way, it has to accept the challenge. It 
equally necessary to caution that the publ 
sector cannot reach the position required of 
by the effort of management alone; there h 
to be responsive cooperation from labour 
well. If ‘model employer’ is the obverse si( 
of a coin; ‘model worker” is its reverse. Tl 
one cannot exist without the other. 

State Enterprises 

25.37 We now refer to the public unde 
takings in the State sphere. The most commt 
among them are the State Electricity Boar 
and the State Transport Corporations. Bo 
are regarded as ‘public utility’ services and ai 
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in a way, different from those described earlier. 
To some extent, they are insulated from the 
full rigours of direct action. Both of them are 
large-scale employers of workers and all this 
development has taken place in the period 
since Independence. 'With regarcl to the State 
Electricity Boards, a complaint we persistently 
heard was about the nature of employment. 
The Electricity Boards in several States have 
a large complement of casual workers. While 
in some States efforts are being made to cut 
down^ their size, in others the approach to the 
question appeared to be more rigid. These 
latter consider it a part of the condition of 
employment. Though unions have complained 
about it, the authorities consider the complaint 
to be a matter which they and the workers can 
live with. It seems to us that the argument 
about inability to reduce the number of casual 
workers is a counsel of despair, particularly 
when some States are taking deliberate steps to 
relieve hardship caused to workers on this 
account. We suggest that this is a matter 
ivhere all State Electricity Boards should come 
together periodically and exchange experience 
with a view to drawing up a phased pro¬ 
gramme for decasualising the labour engaged 
by them. If such decasualising is possible in 
many other employments, we do not see any 
reason why it should not be possible here too. 
The decasualisation scheme operating in the 
ports and docks should be taken as a guide. 
We felt concerned when we were told that the 
staff had remained casual in some States for a 
number of years. Such staff is denied the 
benefits including facilities for health check-up, 
education, and privilege leave which accrue to 
the permanent workers. We do not consider 
this situation difficult to remedy and suggest 
that all casual workers who have put in a 
specific period of service, to be determined by 
the State Boards in consultation with the 
Labour Departments of the States, should be 
allowed the benefits available to permanent 
employees on an appropriate scale. 

25.38 The State Transport Corporations 


have also witnessed considerable expansion i 
the last 20 years. The result has been tht 
apart from the facilities which the passengei 
have been able to get under nationalised Stat 
Transport, persons working in this essentit 
service have also benefited. While in the cas 
of the State Electricity Boards, the major prol 
lem is about casual workers, in the transpoi 
undertakings, duty hours have caused 
measure of dissatisfaction. Its degree varu 
according to the routes on which the Stal 
Transport operates. But such complaints £ 
have reached us are a part of the operatior 
themselves. On occasions, because of mechan 
cal defects, persons operating the vehicles hav 
to undertake halts at places which operativt 
do not consider to be hospitable. These con 
plaints are not voiced all over, nor are the 
such as would require a special recommend; 
tion from us. We would, therefore, leave it t 
the respective State Governments to lay down 
amend rules which will find a fair measure c 
satisfaction with the parties. 

25.39 The wages and other conditions t 
service of employees of both the State Electr 
city Boards and State Transport Corporatior 
are at present matters for the consideration ( 
wage boards appointed for the two service 
We believe that some of the problems mentione 
above will be dealt with in their recommend: 
tions. 

25.40 While direct action by employees i 
the State Corporations/Boards is not ruled oi 
—and there have Ijeen cases when they hat 
resorted to such action—occasions for sue 
action in the period under review have n( 
been many. Both labour and managemei 
being confined to the State itself, there hat 
been no problems of inter governmental rel; 
tionship, as in central public undertakings, 1 
cause undue strain on the services. Tl; 
reasons may be either inadequate organisatio 
on the side of labour or lack of suflScient caui 
for labour-management disharmony. 



Annexure 
(Ref. Para 25.0 

List of Statutory Corporations and Government Companies under direct Cintral Government 

management. 


1. Export Credit and Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 

2. Handicraft and Handlooms Export 
Corporation Ltd. 

3. Indian Motion Pictures Export Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 

4. Minerals & Metals Trading Corporation 
of India Ltd. 

5. State Trading Corporation of India Ltd. 

6. Bharat Earth Movers Ltd. 

7. Bharat Electronics Ltd. 

8. Garden Reach Workshops Ltd. 

9. Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. 

10. Mazagaon Dock Ltd. 

11. Praga Tools Ltd. 

12. National Research Development Cor¬ 
poration. 

13. Life Insurance Corporation of India. 

14. Central Fisheries Corporation Ltd. 

15. Central Warehousing Corporation. 

16. Food Corporation of India. 

17. National Seeds Corporation Ltd. 

18. Modern Bakeries India Ltd. 

19. Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd. 

20. Bharat Heavy Plates & Vessels Ltd. 

21. Cement Corporation of India Ltd. 

22. Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd. 

23. Heavy Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

24. Hindustan Cables Ltd. 

25. Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd. 

26. Hindustan Photofilms Manufacturing 
Company Ltd. 

27. Hindustan Salts Ltd. 

28. Instrumentation Ltd. 

29. Mming & Allied Machinery Corporation 

30. Machine Tool Corporation of India Ltd. 

31. National Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 


32. National Instruments Ltd. 

33. National Newsprint & Paper Mills Ltd 

34. National Small Industries Corporatior 
Ltd. 

35. Sambhar Salts Ltd. 

36. Triveni Structurals Ltd. 

37. Tungabhadra Steel Products Ltd. 

38. Film Finance Corporation Ltd. 

39. Bokaro Steel Ltd. 

40. Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

41. Hindustan Steel Works Construction 
Ltd. 

42. Bharat Aluminium Co. Ltd. 

43. Hindustan Copper Ltd. 

44. Hindustan Zinc Ltd. 

45. National Coal Development Corporation 
Ltd. 

46. National Mineral Development Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 

47. Neyveli Lignite Corporation Ltd. 

48. National Projects Construction Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. 

49. Rehabilitation Housing Corporation 

Ltd. 

50. Rehabilitation Industries Corporation 

Ltd. 

51. Cochin Refineries Ltd. 

52. Engineers (India) Ltd. 

53. Fertiliser Corporation of India Ltd. 

54. Fertilisers & Chemicals Travancore Ltd. 

55. Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd. 

56. Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. 

57. Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd. 

58. Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd. 

59. Indian Oil Corporation Ltd. 

60. Lubrizol India Ltd. 

61. Madras Fertilizers Ltd. 

62. Madras Refineries Ltd. 

63. Oil & Natural Gas Commission. 

64. Pyrites, Phosphates & Chemicals Ltd. 
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65. Central Road Transport Corporation 
Ltd. 

66. Central Inland Water Transport, 

67. Goa Shipyard Ltd. 

68. Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. 

69. Mogul Lines Ltd. 

70. Shipping Corporation of India Ltd. 

71. Air India. 

72. Indian Airlines. 

1 ?). Ashoka Hotels Ltd. 


74. Indian Tourism Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. 

75. Janpath Hotels Ltd. 

76. Hindustan Housing Factory Ltd. 

77. National Buildings Construction Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 

78. Electronic Corporation of India Ltd, 

79. Indian Rare Earths Ltd. 

80. Uranium Corporation Ltd. 

81. Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd. 

82. Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. 

8.3. Hindustan Latex Ltd. 



Annexure II 
(Ref. Para 26.4) 

Schedules to the Industrial Policy Resolution, 

1956 


Schedule A 

1. Arms and ammunition and allied items 
of defence equipment. 

2. Atomic energy. 

3. Iron and Steel. 

4. Heavy castings and forgings of iron and 
steel. 

5. Heavy plant and machinery required for 
iron and steel production, for mining, 
for machine tool manufacture and for 
such other basic industries as may be 
specified by the Central Government. 

6. Heavy electrical plant including large 
hydraulic and steam turbines. 

7. Coal and lignite. 

8. Mineral oils. 

9. Mining of iron ore, mangancse/chrome 
ore, gypsum, sulphur, gold and diamond. 

10. Mining and processing of copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, molybdenum and wolfram. 

11. Minerals specified in the Schedule to the 
Atomic Energy (Control of Production 
and Use) Order, 1953. 

12. Aircraft. 

13. Air transport. 

14. Railway transport. 

15. Shipbuilding. 


16. Telephones and telephone cables, tele¬ 
graph and wireless apparatus (excluding 
radio receiving sets). 

17. Generation and distribution of electri¬ 
city. 

Schedule B 

1. All other minerals except “minor miner¬ 
als” as defined in Section 3 of the 
Minerals Concession Rules, 1949. 

2. Aluminium and other non-ferrous metals 
not included in Schedule ‘A’. 

3. Machine tools. 

4. Ferro-alloys and tool steels. 

5. Basic and intermediate products requir¬ 
ed by chemical industries such as the 
manufacture of drugs, dyestuffs and 
plastics. 

6. Antibiotics and other essential drugs. 

7. Fertilizers. 

8. Synthetic rubber. 

9. Carbonisation of coal. 

10. Chemical pulp. 

11. Road transport. 

12. Sea transport. 
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CHAPTER 26 


GOVERNMENT (INDUSTRIAL) EMPLOYEES 


While the employees of the departmental 
undertakings of Government such as Railways, 
Posts Sc Telegraphs and Defence industrial units 
are Government employees, those of the public 
corporations and companies dealt with in the 
last chapter are not technically so. The indus¬ 
trial employees of the Government who are 
covered by the provisions of the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act, 1947, are distinct from other Gov¬ 
ernment employees (civil and defence services). 
Discussion in this chapter will be focussed on 
issues connected with Government (industrial) 
employees, a large majority of whom is in the 
three departments referred to above. 

26.1 According to the census of Central 
Government employees, 1966, Ministries/De¬ 
partments of Railways, Posts & Telegraphs and 
Defence accounted for about 2.11 million (84 
per cent) of the total of about 2.51 million 
industrial employees of Government. Their dis¬ 
tribution in the three Departments is as in 
the table below: 


Table 26.1 : Government {Industrial) Employees 
in Railways, Posts and Telegraphs and Defence 


Department 


No. 

employed 

1 


2 

(a) Railways 

• « ♦ 

1,350,830 

(ft) Posts & Telegraphs 

* . . 

316,185 

(e) Defence 


443,840 


Total 

2,110,855 


The employees in printing presses, mints and 
other small departmental units also fall in this 
category. 


26.2 In matters like working conditions, pay¬ 
ment of wages industrial relations and social 
.security, the enactments applicable to indus¬ 
trial labour in general apply to the industrial 
employees of Government also. The Payment 
of Wages Act, 19.^6 and the Factories Act, 1948 
apply to these employees and so do the Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 and the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947. There are certain special enact¬ 
ments/regulations such as the Hours of Em¬ 
ployment Regulations and Chapter VIA of the 


Indian Railways Act, 1890, which govern pat 
ticular types of employees in the Railways. Ii 
cases where these Regulations and provision 
of the Indian Railways Act, 1890 are in con 
flict with the above Acts, the Indian Railway 
Act and Regulations prevail. All labour enact 
ments, however, do not apply to the Govern 
ment (industrial) employees. For instance, thi 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 
1946 does not apply to workers to whom “th( 
Fundamental and Supplementary Rules, Civi 
Services (Classification, Control and Appeal 
Rules, Civil Services (Temporary Service) Rules 
Revised Leave Rules, Civil Service Regulations 
Civilians in Defence Services (Classification 
Control and Appeal) Rules or the Indian Rail 
way Establishment Code or any other rules oi 
regulations that may be notified in this behal 
by the appropriate Government in the OfBcia 
Gazette, apply.”' 

26.3 Generally, however, industrial employee: 
of Government are governed, subject to excep 
tions noted in the previous para, by the varioui 
labour enactments applicable to other similai 
employees. But since the same disciplinar; 
rules and regulations as applicable to othei 
Government employees are applicable to them 
certain distinct practices and conventions have 
developed over the years in regard to matter 
like trade union rights, the right to go or 
strike, the procedure and machinery for settle 
ment of disputes, and wage fixation. As such 
even where the existing labour legislation ii 
applicable to these departmental employees 
exemptions have been obtained from enforce 
ment of certain provisions of labour enactments 
This has often led to controversies during the 
period covered by our review, particularly ir 
respect of the conflict between the rights avail 
able to employees under the labour legislatior 
and the restraints imposed on the exercise oi 
these rights by the rules made for departmental 
employees. Since these controversies mostly 
relate to trade union rights, industrial relation; 
procedures and wage/salary determination, w£ 
propose to confine our discussion mainly tc 
these issues. 

Union Recognition 

26.4 The development of trade union orga 
nisation among industrial employees of Govern 


'Section 13 b of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 


48—1 MSNGL/69 
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ineiit has proceeded more or less on the same 
lines as in the case of industrial workers in 
general. Railway employees were among the 
first to organise themselves. Several railway 
unions came into existence in 
diately after the First World War. The Whitley 
Commission referred to the unions functioning 
in most of the Class I Railways, on some of 
which there were more unions than one opai^at- 
Ln<r Almost all of them were registered under 
th? Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 and many 
had received some measure of recognition from 
the Railway Administrations concerned.* Since 
Independence, the forces that have shaped the 
development of the trade union movement as a 
whole—such as the democratic set-up in the 
country, a general awareness on the part of 
workers in respect of their rights and privileges 
and the influence of political partie^-haye 
had their impact on the growth of unions in 
this sector also. Though there have been no 
statutory provisions for recognising unions, in 
practice, the arrangements which were evolved 
for the setting up of the Permanent Negotiat¬ 
ing Machinery for the Railways (referred to 
later) did help in giving unions a better status 
and in fostering their growth. 

26.5 Structurally, the unions in the Railways 
and Posts and Telegraphs have been organised 
at the zonal/regional level and federated into 
national unions/federations. This structure 
has emerged as a result of the way the work 
of the two Departments is organised. Unions 
of employees in the different Railways were re¬ 
organised on a zonal basis when the Railways 
themselves were so grouped. These zonal 
unions are affiliated to the two federations at 
the all-India level. The All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation (AIRF) and the Indian Na¬ 
tional Railway Workers’ Federation merged 
into the National Federation of Indian Railway- 
men (NFIR) in 19.5.3, but this unity was short¬ 
lived and the All India Railwaymen’s Federa¬ 
tion separated from the NFIR in 1956. Further 
efforts to bring about unity in the Federations 
did not succeed. The two Federations have 
affiliated unions in each of the zonal Railways, 
as also in the two manufacturing units, viz., 
the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works in West 
Bengal and the Integral Coach Factory in Tamil 
Nadu. The two Federations and their con¬ 
stituents in the zonal Railways are recognised 
by the Railway Board and the concerned Rail¬ 
way administration. Unions in the two manu¬ 
facturing units have gone unrecognised, irres¬ 


pective of the fact whether they are affiliate 
to either of the two Federations or not. A 
policy matters regarding wages anel conditio; 
of work are decided at the all-India level 
the Railway Board within the broad framewoi 
of the recommendations of the Pay Comm 
sion and other Commissions appointed by t 
Central Government. Matters relating to tl 
staff, which are peculiar to a zone and a 
capable of being decided at the zonal lev< 
arc settled in consultation with the zon 
unions. In 1964-65, 89 unions in Railwa 
which submitted returns, had a membership 
534,000, or about 40 per cent of all railw; 
employees. 

26.6 At present, the system of recognition 
unions subject to their fulfilling certain cone 
tions is fairly well established in all these c 
partmental undertakings. In the Railways, t 
zonal unions are accorded recognition on sat 
lying the following conditions: 

“(i) It (union) must consist of a distinct cl: 
of railway employees and must not 
formed on the basis of any caste, tri 
or religious denomination; 

(ii) All railway employees of the same cl: 
must be eligible for membership; 

(iii) It must be registered under the Tra 
Unions Act; 

(iv) Its membership should not be less th 
15 per cent of the total number of nc 
gazetted staff employed on the railw 
concerned; 

(v) It should not be sectional, i.e., unic 
composed either of one category or 
limited category of workers should r 
be recognised; and 

(vi) It should not be, in the opinion of t 
Railway Administration, likely to enga 
itself in subversive activities. 

26.7 The recognition, apart from entitli 
the concerned trade union to discuss with I 
,4dministration matters in respect of staff, ei 
bles it to have certain facilities from the Railv 
Administration in the conduct of its busini 
These facilities inter alia are: compliment: 
railway passes for office bearers, passes for uni 
meetings, special casual leave to attend in 
tings, railway accommodation to house uni 
offices, telephone facilities and sending work 
in active service on deputation to unions 
full time workers. 


'The Whitley Commission, however, had this to say about the p>olicy of recognition ; a more generous P” ' ^ ^ P . 

cognition would be to the advantage of all concerned in railway work and we commend this ma er or i. 
ation of administration”. 
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26.8 At the end of August, 1968, 25 associa- 
tions/unions representing various cadres of 
officers and staff of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department were recognised by Government. 
Ten of these were federated unions, four non- 
federated associations, eight associations of 
gazetted officers, two unions of industrial 
workers, and one composite union representing 
both industrial and non-industrial staff (the 
Telephone Workers’ Union). The 10 federated 
unions, comprising 9 all-India unions/associa¬ 
tions of particular categories of class III and 
Class IV employees and a federation of these 
all-India bodies, cover the large majority of 
organised employees. The Federation was the 
outcome of repeated efforts to bring about a 
realignment of the existing unions, which 
ultimately took shape in 1954. Under the 
scheme, the Class III and Class IV employees 
of the Department were organised into 9 all- 
India unions covering the Class III and Class 
IV categories of employees in the R.M.S. and 
postal services, telegraph employees in both 
categories and belonging to the traffic and en¬ 
gineering departments, and the line staff and 
employees in administrative offices. 

26.9 These all-India bodies, which have 
brandies at the Circle and Divisional levels, 
formed into a federation—the National Fede¬ 
ration of Posts S: Telegraphs Employees. The 
Federation has an arrangement with the 
P. and T. Department (Board) by which no 
new unions representing Class III and Class IV 
employees in the postal, R.M.S. and telegraph 
services and the administrative offices will be 
recognised. The Federation on its side has 
given an undertaking that it will not disaffiliate 
or expel any union; the federating unions have 
abjured their right to secede from the Federa¬ 
tion. The unions are to function under demo¬ 
cratic principles. The Federation will have no 
power to interfere in the internal management 
of unions except in so far as may be specified 
in its constitution or in so far as it may be 
invited by its affiliate to interfere. All the 
9 all-India unions and the Federation have 
the right of representation to the P. and T. 
Board, and in case of disagreement, the Federa¬ 
tion can take up the matter at a higher level. 
After the strike of September 19, 1968, the 
fedpated unions, including the national fede¬ 
ration, were derecognised and 8 new associa¬ 
tions were granted provisional recognition. 

26.10 The Defence employees have two 
Federations viz., the Indian National Defence 
Workers’ Federation and the All-India Defence 


Employees’ Federation. The Defence Minist 
deals with both these federations, as both ha' 
a fairly large following among different sector; 
sections of defence workers in different area 
Each federation has generally its own unio 
at the plant level.' 

26.11 In regard to (i) promoting bipartil 
consultation/negotiations through recognitioi 
formal or informal, and (ii) the right of unioi 
to represent their employees, the Defence d( 
partment and undertakings belonging to thei 
have generally adopted a pragmatic approacl 

26.12 Unions of Government industrial en 
ployees are not free from the issues facing th 
trade union movement in general, such a 
multiplicity, category-wise or craft-wise union; 
outsiders in unions, and the influence of pol 
tical parties. The Study Group on Rail Tran; 
port which examined some of these issue 
stressed the need for and desirability of encor 
raging consolidation of the trade union move 
ment on the Railways with a view to hav 
only one recognised representative body o 
railwaymen. 1 lie group also recommended 
inter aha, steps (a) to discourage multiplicif 
of unions through non-recognition of any nev 
union where there are already two recognisec 
unions affiliated to either federation, (b) t( 
discourage formation of category-wise unions 
and (c) to encourage building up of rank anc 
file leadership. 

26.13 We have dealt with these and othei 
issues concerning the trade unions in an earliei 
Chapter. Our recommendations in this regarc 
would be equally applicable to the trade union; 
of Government (Industrial) employees. Wt 
would, however, refer only to the issues ol 
union recognition in departmental under 
takings. In their evidence before us, represen¬ 
tatives of these undertakings had urged the 
need for continuing the present practice of re¬ 
cognising more than one union/federation. We 
arc not convinced that the position in these 
undertakings is so fundamentally different from 
that in other undertakings, whether in the 
public or private sector, as to warrant a change 
in principle. If one union alone is to be 
recognised, the general principles we have laid 
down elsewhere* will apply also to unions of 
the employees covered in this chapter. 

Industrial Relations 

26.14 The madiinery and procedures for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes 
laid down under the I.D. Act, 1947, apply to 


3°3ol(f2?*?8 having a minimum membership of 15 per cent is given recognitio) 
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the industrial employees of these departmental 
undertakings. They are listed as public util- 
ties under Section 2(n) of the Act. In addi ion 
to the statutory procedures, these undertakmgs 
have set up machinery to secure cooperation, 
consultation, discussion and negotiation bet¬ 
ween the staff and the administration. 

Permanent Negotiating Machinery—Railways 

26.15 In January, 1932, a Permanent Nego¬ 
tiating Machinery (PNM) was set up on the 
Railways in agreement with labour organised 
in both the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation 
and the Indian National Railway Workers 
Federation, for maintaining contact with labour 
and resolving disputes and differencp which 
may arise between them and the Administra¬ 
tion. This machinery consists of three tien. 
At the Railway level, the recognised unions 
have access to District/Divisional Officers and 
subsequently to Officers at the headquarters in¬ 
cluding the General Managers. At the next tier, 
matters not settled at the Railway level Me 
taken up by the respective Federations with 
the Railway Board. And finally, if agreement 
is not reached between the Federation and the 
Railway Board and the matters are of suffi¬ 
cient importance, reference may be made to an 
ad hoc Tribunal composed of representatives 
of the Railway Administration and of labour 
presided over by a neutral chairman. 

26.16 The following detailed procedure is 
laid down for the working of this machinery: — 

“(i) At the district or divisional level, the Dis¬ 
trict or Divisional Officers should rneet 
the branches of the recognised unions 
which may be established in the district 
or divisions, at least once in two months 
and more often if necessary. Each work¬ 
shop will be considered as a district. The 
particular branches which should meet the 
District or Divisional Officers as prescrib¬ 
ed above should be agreed upon between 
the General Manager and the Union. 
The detailed procedure of arranging 
these meetings should be agreed upon 
with the Union, but this should include 
a provision that the branch should supply 
memoranda setting out its point of view 
in sufficient time before the meeting. 
This would enable the District or E)ivi- 
sional Officer to examine the questions 
and be prepared to take a useful part 
in discussion. 

(ii) At the railway headquarters, the General 
Manager or the Chief Personnel Officer 
should meet the unions at least once a 
quarter and oftener if necessary. 


(ifil All disciplinary matters and subjects hk 
promotion, transfer and other grievance 
of individual members of staff whic 
do not involve any general principle wi 
be excluded from the scope of the di: 
cussions at all these levels, except at th 
discretion of the officers concernec 
Where, however, unions have been give 
certain privileges in these matters, thes 
will not ordinarily be curtailed. It, i 
an integrated unit, there is disparil 
between the existing privileges in th 
matter and agreement cannot be reache 
with the unions on a uniform appfic 
tion of some procedure, the matt( 
should be referred to the Railway Boat 
for further instructions. 

(iv) At the district and railway levels, su 
iects will comprise those which are with: 
the powers of the officers concerned. 

(v) Questions concerning pay scales, allo' 
ances, etc., will only be discussed b< 
ween the Federations and the Railw- 
Board and not at lower levels. 

(vi) At the Centre, negotiations will be bi 
ween the Railway Board and the t\ 
Federations and for this purpose, the 
will be quarterly meetings between t 
Railway Board and the Federations. 

(vii) When a matter which is raised for d 
cussion at the district level is not settl 
by agreement, it may be raised at t 
Railway level, for further negotiatic 
Similarly, a matter not settled at t 
Railway level may be brought up by t 
Federations to the Railway Board i 
discussion. 

(viii) All subjects brought up for dispssi 
at the various levels should be dispo; 
of as expeditiously as possible. 

(ix) If, after discussion between the Railv 
Board and the Federations, agreement 
not reached between the two sides 
any matters of importance, such matt 
may be referred to an ad hoc Railv 
Tribunal which will be set up for d( 
ing with them at the Centre. This 1 
bunal will consist of an equal num 
of representatives of Railway Labour t 
the Railway Administration with a r 
tral chairman. The Tribunal will 
enabled to make investigations as t 
deem necessary before they give tl 
decision. The detailed procedure wf 
the Tribunal should adopt for cond 
ing its proceedings and submitting 
decisions may be drawn up as and w 
the occasion arises. 



(x) It will be open to Government to accept, 
reject or modify the decision of the Tri¬ 
bunal, and where matters in dispute 
affect the workers under Ministries other 
than the Railway Ministry, those Minis¬ 
tries will be consulted as to:-— 

(a) Whether they have any objection to 
the disputes being referred to the 
Railway Tribunal; or 

(b) Whether they would like the dis¬ 
putes to be referred to an ad hoc 
rribunal on which they will also 
be represented. 

(xi) On matters which have been settled by 
agreement or in which Government ulti¬ 
mately accept the decision of the Tribu¬ 
nal, it will not be open to the Federa¬ 
tion to raise the same issues again for 
a period of two years. In those cases 
in which Government have rejected or 
modified the decision of the Tribunal, 
the issue may be raised at the end of the 
year.” 

2G.17 Since the Permanent Negotiating 
Machinery has been established, only two 
ad hoc tribunals have been appointed, one in 
1953, and the other in 1969. Out of the items 
originally referred to the 1953 tribunal, a num¬ 
ber of issues were later settled with labour by 
discussions across the table and deemed as with¬ 
drawn from the purview of the tribunal. In 
view of the establishment of the Permanent 
Negotiating Machinery, instructions were issued 
to the officers of the Central Industrial Relar 
tions Machinery that they should not ordinarily 
intervene in disputes in railways except when 
a strike notice is received by them under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

26.18. In the evidence before us, the Railway 
Board has mentioned: “the Permanent Nego¬ 
tiating Machinery gives a wide scope for deal¬ 
ing with general, individual and collective griev¬ 
ances . Along with other factors which have 
also been brought out in its memorandum, the 
Railway Board considers: “this (Permanent 
Negotiating Machinery) has contributed towards 
promoting industrial harmony on railways.” 
The NFIR, on the other hand, while partially 
conceding the claim of the Railway Board, has 
mentioned: “if the machinery had been 
worked in its proper spirit by the administra-, 
tion at the various levels, better results would 
have been obtained”. This shows an element 
of dissatisfaction with the working of the PNM. 
The memorandum from the AIRF is even more 
critical. After referring to the non-interven¬ 
tion by the Ministry of Labour in disputes con¬ 


nected with the Railways and their employee 
since Independence, the memorandum says “th 
Ministry of Railways’ unilateral rejection c 
reference of all disputes to the ad hoc tribuna 
is another instance where no criteria are appl 
cable to the railway labour policies and man 
disputes remain unresolved”. The Study Grou; 
on Rail Transport has not come to any specifi 
conclusion in regard to the working of thi 
machinery nor has it suggested any improve 
ments. 

26.19 The fact that the tribunals envisage( 
in the arrangements were required to be set u] 
only rarely seems to indicate either that (i 
occasion has not arisen in the last twelve year 
or more for the parties to differ with a vie\ 
to attracting the services of a tribunal, or (ii 
clause X of the PNM arrangement which spell 
out how the award of the tribunal will b 
treated by Government makes the tribunal s- 
unattractive to labour organisations that the 
do not stretch their claims to a point wher 
the services of a tribunal become necessary. Th 
evidence of the federations points to the latte 
inference. With the setting up of the Join 
Consultative Machinery (JCM) at the nationa 
and departmental levels by the Government o 
India, however, a hope can be entertained tha 
the difficulties which the Railway Federation 
have found in the working of the PNM will b 
mitigated. This brings us to the place of th 
Joint Consultative Machinery in the scheme w 
have formulated for settlement of industria 
disputes, and this will be discussed later. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

26.20 There are standing arrangements unde 
which the demands from employees and difli 
culties of the Board are discussed periodical! 
at the Divisional and Circle levels in the Post 
and Telegraphs Department. Matters which ar 
not settled at these levels are brought u] 
through the Central union to the P. ScT. Boan 
which meets the recognised Federation as an( 
when necessary. Since the strike in July, 1961 
no periodic meetings have been held betweei 
the All-India unions and the P. & T. Board 
It is, however, open to the Federation to discus 
any matter of importance informally with th 
Board. At the Divisional and Circle levels 
however, old instructions for holding meeting 
with the recognised unions continue to hole 
good. 

The Joint Negotiating Machinery: Defence 
Establishments 

26.21 The Defence Ministry constituted ii 
1954 a Joint Negotiating Machinery for settle 
ment of disputes between the Administratioi 
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and the civilian employees in Defence installa¬ 
tions on a three-tier basis: (i) at the unit/ 
factory/depot level; (ii) at the level of DGOF/ 
Naval Headquarters/Air Headquarters/Coin- 
mand Headquarters/Dd'D; and (iii) at the level 
of the Ministry of Defence. In case decision 
is not reached at the top level on any matter 
of importance, such matter may, if the Govern¬ 
ment thinks fit, be referred to an ad hoc tribu¬ 
nal. Cases relating to alleged victimisation can 
be taken up at the middle level of the nego¬ 
tiating machinery or at the higher level. The 
top level negotiating machinery had also de¬ 
cided that the workers alleging victimisation 
could request the representatives of the All- 
India Defence Employees’ Federation (AIDEF) 
to discuss personally their cases with a senior 
oflicer of the Ministry of Defence. By conven¬ 
tion, ollicers of the Central Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Machinery (under the I.D. Act) do not 
intervene except when called upon to do so 
by the Head of the installation. The arrange¬ 
ment by w'hich only the employer can invite 
the Central IRM to intervene appears to be 
somewhat curious to us. The Central IRM 
should be accessible to both the employer and 
the employees. Till the rift in 1959 in the 
AIDEF, it was the main organisation represent¬ 
ing civilian employees of the Defence depart¬ 
ment. As a result of the AIDEF’s participa¬ 
tion in the strike in July 1960, the negotiating 
machinery has ceased to function formally. 
The two Federations viz., the Indian National 
Defence Workers’ Federation and the All-India 
Defence Employees’ Federation are, however, 
allowed to discuss informally all matters affect¬ 
ing the employees with the Minister and with 
officers in the Ministry. 

Joint Consultative Machinery 

26.22 The Second Pay Commission, after a 
review of the existing arrangements for the 
prevention and settlement of disputes in various 
Ministries of the Central Government, came to 
the conclusion that the industrial staff of Gov¬ 
ernment were as well placed to secure satisfac¬ 
tion of their reasonable demands as any other 
industrial employees. Along with the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the volun¬ 
tary arrangements set up would, according to 
it, seem to provide an adequate machinery for 
discussion and settlement of disputes between 
Government and their industrial staff. These 
mrangements for consultation and negotiation 
in the Ministries of Railways, Posts & Tele¬ 
graphs and Defence, in its view, contained signi¬ 
ficant features for the promotion and growth 


of joint consultative machinery on the lines c 
the Whitley Councils. The Commission was i 
favour of compulsory arbitration as a method ( 
settling differences not resolved by negotiation 
It said, “we are convinced that the conditior 
in India do not make it imprudent to set up 
Whitley type machinery and to provide for con 
pulsory arbitration; on the contrary, the cond 
tions require that such a machinery should t 
set up and compulsory arbitration provide 
and we recommed accordingly.’’* 

26.23 The Government of India have no' 
established a machinery for joint consultatio 
and arbitration, with the object of “promotin 
harmonious relations and for securing the gn 
atest measure of co-operation between th 
Government in its capacity as employer and th 
general body of its employees in matters t 
common concern and with the object furthe 
of increasing the efficiency of public service. 
This machinery has been set up in respect ( 
Central Government employees, including thoi 
in Railways, Defence and Posts &: Telegraph 
The scheme provides for regional and/or offit 
councils, departmental councils and the nation, 
council. The scope of the councils will includ 
all matters relating to conditions of service an 
work, welfare of the employees and improvi 
ment of efficiency and standards of worl 
However, in regard to recruitment, promotio 
and discipline, consultation will be limited t 
matters of general principles and individu: 
cases will not be considered. The scheme als 
provides for limited compulsory arbitration o 
three subjects: (i) pay and allowances, (i 
weekly hours of work, and (iii) leave, of a clas 
or grade of employees. As required under Claus 
19 of the Scheme, action was initiated t 
appoint a Board of Arbitration and the Boar 
appointed. 

26.24 The Scheme was formally inaugurate 
in October, 1966 and the first meeting of th 
National Council was held on December 5, 1961 
Departmental Councils have also been fun( 
tioning in the various Ministries including th 
departments of Railways, Posts and Telegraph 
and Defence. 

26.25 The National Council of the JCM ht 
so far taken decisions giving concessions to th 
employees inter alia on the following items 
(i) leave travel concession; (ii) hospital leave 
(iii) house rent allowance; (iv) night duty allov 
ance; (v) reversion to pre-emergency workin 
hours; (vi) daily allowance and incidental allov 
ance; and (vii) merger of dearness allowanc 
with pay. Departmental Councils have bee 


^Report of the Second Pay Commission (1959), p. 551. 
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set up in almost all the Ministries/Departments, 
and where they have not been set up, steps are 
being taken to expedite action. The framing 
of revised recognition rules is under examina¬ 
tion. Pending finalisation, it has been decided 
that where there has been a recognised federa¬ 
tion or federations representing broadly and 
adequately all the categories of employees of a 
department, only that federation or federations 
will be recognised for the purpose of the JCM. 
In other departments, any other associations/ 
unions which have been recognised in the past 
and which adequately represent the categories 
covered by them will be allowed to participate 
in the JCM. 

26.26 While these have been the positive achi¬ 
evements of the Scheme during the short period 
since its inception, a major lacuna in it, viz., the 
absence of machinery for interpretation of dis¬ 
puted clauses, has come to light. The insistence 
of the staff side of the JCM to refer their demand 
for need-based minimum wage for compulsory 
arbitration and Government’s refusal to concede 
that the issue is arbitrable and the subsequent 
developments leading to the issue of a strike 
notice by the unions of Government employees, 
and strike by certain sections of Government 
employees in spite of a ban on it by an Ordi¬ 
nance, are common knowledge. The Essential 
Services Maintenance Act, 1968 has since been 
passed, replacing the ordinance. It empowers 
Government to ban strikes in Essential Services 
and to declare prohibited strikes to be illegal, 
and provides for penalties to persons instigating 
and financing such strikes. Under Section 2(l)a 
of the Act, Essential Services mean: (i) any 
postal, telegraph or telephone service; (ii) any 
railway service or any other transport service for 
the carriage of passengers or goods by land, water 
or air; (iii) any service connected with the ope¬ 
ration, repair or maintenance of aircraft; (iv) 
any service connected with the loading, unload¬ 
ing, movement or storage of goods in any port; 
(v) any service connected with the clearance of 
goods or passengers through the customs or with 
the prevention of smuggling; (vi) any service 
in any mint or security press; (vii) any service in 
any defence establishment of the Government 
of India; (viii) any service in connection with 
the affairs of the Union, not being a service spe¬ 
cified in any of the foregoing sub-clauses; (ix) 
any other service connected with matters with 
respect to which Parliament has power to make 
laws and which the Central Government being 
of opinion that strikes therein would prejudi¬ 
cially affect the maintenance of any public uti¬ 
lity service, the public safety or the maintenance 
of supplies and services necessary for the life of 
the community or would result in the infliction 


of grave hardship on the community, may, 
notification in the Official Gazette, declare to 
an e.sscntial service for the piirpo.ses of this A 

It has been stated by the representatives 
Government in their evidence before us that 
is the intention of Government to bring forwa 
a comprehensive measure providing machint 
for the settlement of disputes that may rema 
unsettled in the JCM. That is why we do r 
propose to emphasise the point that any 1: 
that takes away the employees’ right to stri 
without simultaneously providing for a se 
contained and satisfactory procedure by whi 
they can secure redress for their grievances 
open to very serious objections. 

Right of Strike 

26.27 This brings us to a consideration of tl 
question of the right to strike by public empl 
yees i.e., Government employees engaged 
industrial undertakings run departmental! 
The arguments advanced in support of a ban ( 
strike are: (a) the activities in which the Go 
ernments engage themselves are essential to tl 
life of the community and their interruptic 
would cause grave inconvenience and loss to tl 
public; (b) Government and their undertaking 
unlike private undertakings, are subject to tl 
control of Parliament and the legitimate gri 
vances of such employees can be redressc 
through that forum; and (c) conditions of se 
vice of employees of Government and their ii 
dustrial undertakings are reviewed from time I 
time by the Pay Commission. There have ah 
been many arguments in favour of allowir 
workers the right to strike. A major portion ( 
the evidence before us is, however, in favour < 
restricting the right to strike of employees i 
public utilities or e.ssential services, the disru] 
tion of which would have serious consequence 
on the economy or affect the community. Sue 
restriction, it has been urged, should be enfo: 
ced only if there is a simultaneous provision fo 
an effective alternative by way of compulsor 
arbitration on unsettled issues by an impartit 
arbitrator. 

26.28 We are of the view that it would b 
reasonable to impose restrictions on the emplc 
yees’ right to strike, particularly in essential sei 
vices. We have elsewhere recommended that ii 
essential industries/ services strikes should b 
made redundant, and on failure of mutual nego 
tiation before going to the IRC, the partie 
should have the option to go to voluntary arbi 
tration. If they do not do so, the dispute auto 
matically goes before the IRC.' It does not impb 
a ban on strike in re.spect of all departmenta 


'See Para 23.64 
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eniploypt's. Biit in the case of Government in¬ 
dustrial employees engaged in essential services, 
the prohibition of strikes would be justihed; 
firstly, because any interruption in the Govern¬ 
ment’s functioning has far-reaching dangers to 
the community’s welfare and security; and 
secondly, because the employer, in this case the 
Government, has no reciprocal right to declare 
a lock-out in the area of its services/operations. 
Such prohibition of strikes will, however, have 
to be accompanied by the provision of an effec¬ 
tive alternative for the settlement of unresolved 
disputes. Hence the need for statutory arbitra¬ 
tion machinery. Actually, our approach is to 
make strikes redundant in essential services by 
provision of an alternative method of settling 
all unresolved disputes. In our opinion, such 
a provision will ultimately lead to settlement of 
disputes by negotiations and agreements. 

Joint Consultation Machinery and Industrial 
Relations Commission 

26.29 This review of the developments with 
regard to Government employees and the res¬ 
trictions impo.sed on direct action by them 
brings us to a consideration of the machinery 
for the settlement of disputes between the Gov¬ 
ernment and its employees generally. We feel 
that the arrangements in the JCM, to the extent 
that they provide a forum for discussion at 
various levels between Government as an emp¬ 
loyer and unions representing their employees, 
fits in w'ith w'hat we have in mind. There are, 
however, certain disturbing features of the JCM 
by which Government appears to have reserved 
for itself the power to bring or not to bring 
items for deliberations to that machinery. We 
consider that this is a major departure from 
the scheme that we have envisaged. The current 
JCM arrangements have a parallel, though not 
on all fours, in the right by which the Govern¬ 
ment has reserved to itself the power to refer 
or not to refer to adjudication certain demands 
from among those on which adjudication is 
demanded by employees. We recommend that 
there should be a wider scope for discussion in 
the JCM. It should be on all matters which 
can be brought constitutionally within the pur¬ 
view of the JCM. The second point where the 
scheme of the JCM is a departure from the 
one we have envisaged is the limited scope pro¬ 
vided in the former for arbitration. The remo¬ 
val of this deficiency also requires to be consi¬ 
dered if the industrial employees of Govern¬ 
ment are to be treated on the same footing as 
other industrial employees. Also, according to 
the present arrangements, Government becomes 
the final authority in deciding whether an issue 
can or cannot go for arbitration, in case the 

•See para 15-9 


JCM does not succeed in its efforts to set 
differences. On this issue also, we consider tl 
Government's discretion requires to be fetten 
It is the arbitrator who should decide whetl 
an issue is or is not arbitrable within the frar 
work of the constitution of the JCM. One of t 
parties to the dispute cannot be an arbiter 
this point. 

26..30 We consider it important that arrani 
inents for Government (industrial) employ 
and others in similar non-governmental emph 
inent (essential service,s) should have as extens: 
a common ground as po.ssible in matters c( 
cerning the settlement of disputes. The JC 
arrangements, with the improvements suggest 
above, will be capable of being worked in tl 
spirit. As another link between arrangeme) 
for Government and non-Government e 
ployees, tve suggest that when differences rea 
a stage where arbitration becomes necessa 
such arbitration should be voluntary. If volu 
ary arbitration is not agreed upon, the dispi 
would go automatically to the Industrial R 
ations Commission for settlement. The advant: 
in doing so is that the Commission with 
experience in bringing harmony between part 
to a dispute in non-Governmental employme 
will have the necessary expertise and aptitc 
for taking a dispassionate view in the case 
Government industrial employees also. This v 
obviate the need for constituting ad hoc tril 
nals which cannot attract the same type 
knowledge and authority as a standing Cc 
mission can command. The decision of I 
arbitrator or the Commission, as the case ir 
ire, will be binding on both the parties as 
the case of non-Government employees. 

Wages 

26.31 We have already referred to the ini 
relationship that exists between Governmi 
and the private sector in the matter of wa 
and salaries.' Although the Government a: 
whole cannot be equated to a private sec 
undertaking, its operation of departmeti 
undertakings is in essence operation of an ind 
try or of a unit in it. A question that ar: 
therefore is whether in the matter of wages £ 
salaries the same set of principles should 
made applicable for all, or different princif 
should govern different sections of the econot 
In any economy, the principles of wage fixat 
have to be the same and uniformly applica 
to all sections, though in applying them, 
conditions prevailing in each—and these ( 
differ from sector to sector—will have to 
taken into account. But, broadly speaking, th 
latter are determined more by the nature 
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the industry than by the type of ownership or 
the organisational arrangements to run it. 

26.32 The approach to the question of wage 
policy which we have formulated, we feel, has 
a wider applicability in this country. In its 
actual implementation, the special circumstan¬ 
ces of Government as an employer will have 
to be taken into account. While in private 
employment, the scales of pay and other condi¬ 
tions of service can be directly negotiated bet¬ 
ween the parties, in Government the position is 
somewhat different. Government’s ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility is to the community at large through 
the elected representatives of the people. Simi¬ 
larly, the test of profit and loss which is available 
in the private sector has only a limited applica¬ 
bility to Government for purposes of guiding 
wage/salary fixation. Neither are the methods 
of determination of conditions of service in 
Government the same as in private employ¬ 
ment nor do such conditions change so fre¬ 
quently as in the latter. In fixing wages/salaries, 
due regard must be paid to other factors like 
security of service, prospects of promotion leave 
facilities, and pensions. Thus, although the 
general principles enunciated by us in regard 
to wage determination are applicable to Govern¬ 
ment employment also, several other factors will 
have to be taken into account in the actual 
determination of pay/salary scales. Our terras 
of reference do not require us to fix them. 
Therefore, beyond recommending that the wages 
policy to be adopted by Government in respect 
of their employees should be in conformity with 
our general approach to the question of wage 
policy, we do not propose to go into the details 
of the various factors that should be taken into 
account in the actual determination or indicate 
the weightage to be given to them in settling 
wage/salary scales. These have traditionally 
been determined by special ad hoc Commissions 
set up by Government to go into the question 
of wages/salaries and other conditions of service 
of their employees. We feel that the conditions 
have changed so much since the setting up of 
the last Pay Commission, that there is a strong 
case for setting up another Pay Commission to 
review the wages and other conditions of service 
of industrial employees of Government and we 
recommend the setting up of such a Commission 
without delay. 

26.3,3 In this connection, we would also like 
to refer to the demand made in certain quarters 
for the setting up of a separate Pay Commission 
in respect of certain sections of Government em¬ 
ployees. We have already mentioned that in 


'See Para 16.19. 
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the matter of applicability of principles, r 
distinction can be made between different se 
tions of Government employees. Governmei 
as an employer cannot lay down different sta 
dards in regard to different sections of its em 
loyees. Moreover, Government employees, 
whichever section they belong, are united by 
common purpose and a sense of belonging 
the same public service. The pay scales ar 
other conditions of service of different sectio: 
are so inter-related that a separate Commissic 
in respect of each section will not be conduce 
to a uniformity of approach which would 1 
desirable. We, therefore, do not favour the S( 
ting up of separate Pay Commissions for difi 
rent .sections of Central Government employet 

Minimum Wage and Need-based Minimum - 

26.34 Having said this, we would like to ref 
to some of the specific terms of reference befo 
us and our views on the same in so far as th 
relate to those Government employees who cor 
within our purview. We have referred elsewhe 
to the views expressed by the Second Pay Coi 
mission on the question of a need-based mil 
mum wage and inferred that although it did n 
specifically accept or reject the concept of 
need-based minimum, the needs of Governme 
employees were in fact taken into account by 
in fixing their minimum remuneration.' On t' 
question of "the need for fixation of minimu 
wages including a national minimum wage ai 
the means of increasing productivity”', in r. 
ponse to the request made by our Chairman 
the then Deputy Prime Minister and Minisi 
for Finance and to the Home Minister for 
clarification of the official position, senior Sec; 
tarics to Government sent us a memorandu 
and also gave evidence before us. 

26.35 We have sought to cover many of t 
points made in the aforesaid memorandum 
formulating our views on the approach to wa 
policy. We reiterate our earlier conclusion th 
the principle of a national minimum wage 
monetary terms is not practicable. We do n 
think any modification in the concepts of ‘mil 
mum wage’, ‘need-based minimum wage’, ‘f; 
wage’, and ‘living wage’ and other terms is : 
quired in their applicability to Governmen 
industrial employees. The criterion of capac 
to pay will not be attracted in so far as t 
payment of the statutory minimum wage in r 
pect of scheduled employments or t 
minimum wage in respect of non-scheduled e 
ployments is concerned. The payment of th. 
wages is the first charge on any employer a 
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the Govcniinent can be no exception. Wc liavc, 
however, accepted in principle that tiie capacity 
to pay will be a relevant consideration for deter¬ 
mining the need-based minimum.* Wc have not 
taken upon ourselves the responsibility of quan¬ 
tifying the need-based minimum wage in money 
terms nor the task of deciding the question of 
Government’s capacity to pay. These arc mat¬ 
ters best left to the Pay Commission, the ap¬ 
pointment of which has been recommended by 
us in para 26.32. 

26.36 The principles for payment of dearness 
allowance to Government employees were exa¬ 
mined by the Dearness Allowance Commission 
which reported in May, 1967. We have intro¬ 
duced some variations in these principles in 
their application to industrial workers in gene¬ 
ral.- For Government employees, we do not see 
any reason for a change in the original recom¬ 
mendations except that at the lowest range of 
emoluments, the neutralisation percentage 
should not be less than 95, and not 90 as 


*Sce Para 16.31. 

•See para 16.46 to 16-52. 


lecommendcd by th.u ('ommissiun. Suital 
adjustments in D..-\. to higher pay/salary raiq 
in con.scquence of our recommendation to bi 
the quantum to that at the minimum level ne 
to be made with safeguards for protecting t 
existing amount. .Since wc have recommend 
the early appointment of a Pay Commission, t 
recommendations which wc have made won 
be of an interim character i.e., till the rcco; 
mendations of the proposed Commission s 
considered for adoption by Government. 

■State Government (Industrial) Employees 

26.37 We have discussed in detail vario 
issues regarding the relations Iretween industri 
employees of Ciovernment and the Governme 
as an employer, with specific reference to tl 
emplovees of the Central Government. The 
principles mutalis mutandis should govei 
industrial employees of the State Governmeti 
.also. 


CHAPTER 27 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


EMPLOVMENr OF WOMEN 

Participation of women in economic activity 
is common in ail countries, developed and 
developing. The extent of their participation 
depends upon factors too well-known to bear 
repetition. While in the developed countries, 
many of which are now characterised by full 
employment, the debate on the extent of em¬ 
ployment of women is not keen, and in fact, 
there is room for more women in the working 
force, in countries which are marked by labour 
surpluses, the need for providing employment 
for women when many men are available for 
work raises questions which cannot admit of 
categorical answers. It is in these developing 
countries that incomes by and large are low and 
the family requires the assistance of an additio¬ 
nal earner. Where social conventions do not 
weigh oppressively against bringing women into 
paid employment, family income can best be 
supplemented by a draft on the female popu¬ 
lation in the working-age group. 

27.1 It is obvious that if a woman has to 
work, she will need more protection than man 
in her working environment in developing coun¬ 
tries and in traditional occupations. Where 
more sophisticated equipment is used in the 
production process, compulsions for special pro¬ 
tection will perhaps be less. The justification 
for protective legislation is thus recognised in 
all societies. The ILO has evolved several con¬ 
ventions to provide such protection. By their 
very nature, such measures of protection intro¬ 
duced restrictive influences on the demand for 
women labour. In labour shortage economies, 
the need for protection does not create difficul¬ 
ties because women are required for work and 
the employer is prepared to pay the price. Else¬ 
where, the relatively high cost of employing 
women can always be a reason for an employer 
to discriminate. This apart, institutional arran¬ 
gements for training women have, by tradition, 
been slow’ to develop and a vicious circle gets 
created against giving women their due share 
in work opportunities. But all this means a 
careful planning of requirements of manpower 
and preparing the labour force in advance for 
work which is likely to be created. 


27.2 We have dealt with various aspects 
protective legislation in the respective chapt 
and have recommended that all such legislati 
is necessary for women workers. We have a 
emphasised that it requires to be implement 
more effectively to give the satisfaction wh: 
women deserve on that score, irrespective of 
cost to the employer. We propose to cover 
what follows the question of discrimination on 
whether it is in respect of employing women 
in giving equal svage to them for w'ork of eqi 
value. 

27.3 In our country the right of women 
public employment is recognised under t 
Constitution. Articles 16(1) and 16(2) of t 
Constitution grant the right of equal oppor 
nities in regard to employment to men a 
women without any distinction. The Direct 
Principle of State Policy^ which has a beari 
on this issue is 39(a). It is with reference 
these that w’e have to examine the evidei 
before us, but before doing so, we may recoi 
briefly some facts about employment of worn 
in their historical perspective. 

Pattern of Women Employment 

27.4 Women workers constituted 59.4 millic 
or 31.5 per cent of the total workers in I 
country in 1961, according to the Census da 
During the last 60 years, their proportion to I 
total working force has fluctuated between 23 
per cent and 33.70 per cent (Annexure I). Tb 
fluctuations, in the main, are due to differen 
In the concept of ‘worker’ from Census to O 
sus rather than to actual change in the ext( 
of participation of women in economic activi 
The bulk of women workers have all along be 
engaged in agriculture and allied activiti 
During the period relevant for our inquiry a 
for which Census data are available i.e., t 
years 1951 and 1961, the percentage of worn 
in the total working force changed from 23 
in 1951 to 27.96 in 1961. The increase is son 
what higher than in the case of men, but J 
reasons stated, the limitations of such compa 
sons have to be understood. This increase 
women employment is mainly marked in t 
cultivator category, while in all others th< 


'Annexure to Chapter 6. 
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has bcon a chop as coinpaied U) 1951. In ihc 
non-agricuUural sector, the proportion o£ women 
in employment has shown a decline. The 1961 
Census also reveals that in the non-agricultural 
sector women arc employed in what is broadly 
called the ‘services’ group, which includes pub¬ 
lic service, education, medical and health, and 
the larger chunk of miscellaneous service cate¬ 
gories. Household and small-scale industries 
employed a larger number of women than fac¬ 
tories; in the former, women work more as 
helpers than as wage earners. Information re¬ 
garding women employed as traditional artisans 
is however not available for the country as a 
whole. A recent survey of handicrafts and rural 
industry in Mysore State, however, brings out 
the pattern. As expected, the proportion of wo¬ 
men in such skilled occupations will be higher 
in relatively less arduous tasks like mat making, 
pottery and manufacture of combs than in brass 
and copper ware and sculpture, whether in some 
or metal. A survey in a town in Uttar Pradesh 
also reveals the same features. Bidi industry, in 
the small scale group, is reported to be the most 
‘female intensive'. 

27.,5 In the organised industrial .sector, dining 
the 1950s, the increase in average daily employ¬ 
ment of women in factories closely corresponded 
to the inrrea.se in total factory employment 
though the proportion of women employment in 
individual industries was fluctuating (An- 
nexure II). Iir recent years women employ¬ 
ment in rice mills, cashew industries and to 
bacco curing has increased; it has registered a 
decline in other factory industries. This dec¬ 
line lias been more marked in the textiles and 
basic metal industries. In both cotton and 
jute textiles, the decline of women employment 
is attributed mainly to technological changes 
rendering the jobs held by several women work¬ 
ers redundant. Fixation of minimum work 
load and standardisation of w'ages in the cotton 
textile industry necessitated reticnchment of 
women workers who were working mostly as 
reelers and winders where the work-load was 
found to be lower. Due to rationalisation, cer¬ 
tain other departments were also closed, ad¬ 
versely alfecting women workers. Rationali¬ 
sation and mechanisation schemes in the jute 
industry eliminated some of the manual pro 
cesses which at one time w'erc the preserve of 
women workers. Ciertain occupations giving 
employment to women in the jute industry 
earlier were found to be hazardous and aie 
therefore closed to women now by Rides fram 
ed under the Factories Act. 

27.6 Women employment has also registered 
a decline in mines, particularly in coal mines. 


In the early days when woi k underground i 
not piohibitcd for women, tribal families i 
grated to coal fields and w'orked undergrou 
in family groups or in pairs, the man cutting I 
coal and the woman Idling the tubs. Fmpl 
mciit of women for work underground r 
cctmpletely banned in 1939 and the proporti 
of women thereafter dropped to about 1/11 
of the total labour force as compared w 
2/5th in 1919. I hc proportion is reported 
have come down further to about 6.6 per a 
in 1967 (.-Vnnexure III), Besides prohibiti 
of work underground, technological impro 
nients also displaced w'omen workers empl 
ed on certain unskilled occupations. 

27.7 In plantations the cliange is not 
fhastic as in factories and mines. Fmploynu 
of women in plantations has remained staL 
llte reason being the suitability of women 
several operations in plantations; besides, ( 
work is more akin to agriculture to wh; 
women have been accustomed since long. T 
other significant factor is tiie non-availabil 
of local labour for a long time for work 
the estates. To have better work commitim 
from migrants, it was coinenient for the e 
ployer to bring them in family units, A1 
technological changes adversely affecting e 
ployment of women elsewhere have not tak 
place in plantations. "Ihc additional cost 
protective legislation for women is offset 
this industry by the suitability of women I 
work in plantations. 

27.8 Fhc spread of education, particularly 
urban areas, has opened up more employmt 
opportunities for women in non-manual, clc 
cal, administrative and professional work. T 
laigest expansion of opportunities has be 
in Government seivice. Besides increase in i 
sco[)e of activities in this sector during the 1 
two decades, the enti)' and prospects of p 
motion tor women, it is said, are subject to i 
least impediments in this area of work. Op^ 
ings fo) women are largely restricted in bi 
ness firms to clerical and secretariat assistai 
and in professions to teaching and nursing, 
is against this background that we examine i 
effect of Constitutional provisions. 

27.9 Developments since 1947.—.Since In 
pendcnce, the trend of employment of won; 
is reported to be not encouraging, though 
total employment there has been a rise a 
tlicrc is evidence to suggest that new avcni 
of employment ;uc opening up for them, 
is no (oiisohition for ;i woman who exjiects 
ttike emplovinc iit in w hat were om e hei ti :i 
tional occupations to be told that she is i 
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icciiiiicd [oi woik, Inu iii.niy other ivonieii 
uith special skills rvill be needed for employ- 
nients elsewhere. What irks a woman in the 
present environment in Inditt is that she will 
not be called for employment because of the 
change in piocesses which necessitates her re 
placement by a male hand; dianges in the 
social climtite wdiieh will prohibit her working 
at certain hours of the day; or worse still, be 
taiise her employment would be uneconoinii 
for her employei. One or the other of these 
has been stated as a reason for tvomen’s ouster 
from some of the important traditional and 
large scale etiiphryment openings. We recog¬ 
nise that traditionally the bulk of employment 
of women has been in agriculture, and this 
has continued. This is also true of cottage 
and small industries; but in both these sectors, 
there is a large measure of self employment 
in the .sense tlnit woman tontribirtcs to the 
‘industriar chores of the family. Mainly be- 
laitse these avenues are still open to uomen 
and absorb a large majority of the feinalc work¬ 
ing force, the total piciuic shows a rise in 
employment of women; but even this rise may 
not be commensurate rvith the increase in the 
female labour force. In such matters, however, 
the opinion as reflected among the beneficiaries 
of the Constitutional safeguards will not go by 
the performance of the economy as a whole 
even if it wcie satisfactoiy. I'lic demand will 
tihvays be, and tightly so, to understand what 
wotnen have achieved in securing employments 
which carry prestige such as employ'ment in 
Government and in other organised industrial 
and commercial undertakings. In the former, 
judging from Governmental instructions and 
also from such statistics as are available, there 
will continue to be no discrimination, but i)i 
the larger sectois of employment, like employ 
ment in organised but non-governmental sec¬ 
tors, the proportion of women as stated earlier 
has fallen and continues to be inadequate. This 
situation has caused some anxiety to women 
and that is why the representatives of the 
.-Ml-lndia Women's ("onfercnce’ urged before 
us that the right of a woman to employment 
should in no way be considered subordinate or 
secondary to that of a man. We have no hesi 
tation in accepting this proposition. 

27.10 In view of the importance of the Con 
stitutional directive, it w'ould be necessary to 
probe further into the impediments in the w'ay 
of employing women. Apart from those w'hich 
fall within the realm of social and sociological 
factors, the economic reasons i.e., those which 
involve additional cost, fall in thiee gioups; (i) 


training, (li) wage tales, and (iti) special pi 
tcction. We discuss these in that older. 

Training 

27.11 Otn iuialy.sis of the pattcin ol cmpl 
ment ol tvomen has shown that the majot 
of women have been employed on unskilled j< 
or on such woik where simpler ;uid traditioi 
skills are rerjuired. The low- skill cjualificatic 
and eejuipment of women workers have, 
particular, restricted their employability, lU' 
so in the wake of tccihnological advance. Vo 
tional guidance and training of girls have 
ftict long been neglected itt the country, | 
marily Ixtcause the gills were not considered 
be 'bread winneis’ in the traditional fan 
structure. The mtijority of girls arc educa 
without anv career planning for them; there 
not much of education pbinning among b 
either. In the lower income groups, girls 
given education or training only when th 
;ne spare rcsouices after allow’ing for the ne 
of education of male children, present or p 
pective. Ibis apart, absence of vocational { 
dance ;uid inadecpiate training facilities for g 
has added to their dilficulties. 

27.12 The situtition has slowly started cha 
ing since Independence. The compulsions 
Partition led to measures for helping w’id( 
and single women uprooted from their c 
while homes. To enable them to make a 
ing, centres for training women in sewing, 
broidery, needle-work, spinning and weav 
were opened. Some State Governments ; 
private organisations also set up training c 
ties for women. More recently, the Diiectoi 
General of Employment and Training has Of 
ctl fcnii Industrial Training Institutes cx^ 
siveh for girls. .\ (ientral Training Instil 
has been set up to prepare instructors in cr 
to be imparted to women. Polytechnics 
women have been opened in some cities; tl 
train women in a Itirge variety of industi 
commcicial and secretarial occupations. 

27.T5 The adeerse effects of technolog 
changes and mechanisation on women’s 
ployment will be set right in the long 
if fticilities for acquiring new skills tire | 
vided for women workers. In fact, with ti 
nological advancement, women may find it 
strenuous to (c’ork in factories. For a ratic 
distribution of women labour in economic : 
vity, it will be desirable to give preference 
women for training in those ttadcs and occi 
tions foi which they have special aptitu 


■Also See Para 6.21. 
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V'ocatioiial guidance piogianimcs will serve a 
useful purpose in giving necessary infornration 
to women. 

\V ages 

27.M 1 he Fair Wages Commitiec (191S) 
stated “where employment is on piece-rate or 
where the tvork done by men and women is 
deinonstrahl) identical, no dilkrcntiation 
should be made between men and women work¬ 
ers regarding the wages payable. VV'herc, how¬ 
ever, women are employed on work exclusively 
done by them or where they arc admittedly 
less efficient than men, the fair wages of wo¬ 
men workers should be calculated on the basis 
of a smaller standard family than in the case 
of a man.’’ Article 39(d) of the Constitution 
also suggests a move in the direction of equal 
pay for men and women for woik of equal 
value. The progiess in the implementation of 
this Directive Principle has been described in 
the words of the memorandum of the All India 
Women’s Conference.' The said memorandum 
has also made a reference to the progress in this 
direction even in the industrial sector. While 
stating fairly what had been achieved, it 
brougTit to our notice poignant cases of diffe¬ 
rent wage rates fixed for men and women for 
the same type of woik, though such differences, 
as there were, could not be accounted for fully 
on the basis of ibe amount of work involved. 
Other evidence which has been plated before us 
by the Government and employers’ and woik- 
eis’ organisations conoborates tlic statement of 
the AIWC. Also, in the larger sectors where 
women arc employed viz., agriculture and small 
industries, evidence shows that in fixing wage- 
rates some State Governments have not been 
free from discrimination against women. Bv 
and large, tlicrefoic, we conclude (hat the posi¬ 
tion in this respect could have been more satis¬ 
factory. Our concern is all the greater, since 
those who suffer more, even among women as 
a group, are ignorant, unskilled and .semi-skill¬ 
ed workers coming from communities which 
convention recognises as belonging to the lower 
social strata and for protecting whom Article 
■K) of the Gonstitution is presumablv intended. 
In a way , cvonicn belonging to these communi¬ 
ties are intended to be doubly protected (a) 
because tliev arc the ‘weaker section’ and (b) 
because of the comparatively unfortunate com¬ 
munities to whielt they belong; and it is here 
that the protection is the least. 

27.1:') But even in this regard, we do not 
want to underrate wdiat is being achieved. 


While generally conceding that the wages 
women woikeis have been lower than those 
men, the differences have tended to narre 
down in recent years mainly for two rcasoi 
(i) fixation of statutory minimum wages und 
the .Minimum Wages Act and (ii) standardi; 
lion of wages for different jobs through ti 
operation of the Industrial Relations Mad 
nery. 

Legislative Measures for Women Workers 

27.If) The legislative provisions for protectic 
and welfare of women workers arc large 
inspired by the ILO Conventions on (i) Mate 
nity Protection, 1919; (ii) N'ight-work. 191 
(iii) Underground w-ork, 1935; (iv) Eqii 
Remuneration, 1951; and (v) Discnminatic 
(Employment and Occupation), 1958. Hoi 
ever, the actual wording of the enactments : 
India in which the protection is written drat 
heavily on the Indian experience. Materni 
benefits are provided under the Employee 
State Insurance .-\ct, 1918 and the Materni 
Benefit Act, 1961. The other legislative me 
sures for wajmen relate to certain restrietioi 
on lifting of weight, employment in hazardoi 
occupations, provision for separate toilet faci! 
ties, rest rooms, creches, etc. We have deset ibe 
these in greater detail in the chapter o 
Working Conditions. 

27.17 Legal prohibition on engaging wome 
during night and on underground work an 
hazardous occupations has obviously restrictc 
women employment. The obligation put upo 
employers to pay equal wages for equal wor 
and in addition bear the cost of providin 
tertain extra benefits and facilities to wome 
worker.s is also reported to have been responsibl 
for the dctline of women employment i 
lactoiies and mines. We would like to met 
tion at this stage the conclusions of a stud 
toiulucted by the ILO (India Branch), whic 
refutes the liypothcsis of extra cost. This stud 
which was largely based on published materia 
presented the problems and difficulties c 
women in paid employments in an attemp 
u) discover practical solutions to enable womei 
to play an increasingly full and clfcctive pai 
in national life and fulfil their responsibiluie 
as home makos, w-ives, mothers and worker; 

conclusion of the study was that the genera 
im]>ression that a decrease in the number o 
women employed in factories was due to statu 
lory obligations or the compulsion to pa 
maternity benefits, was not borne out by facts 
The percentage of women employees in large 


‘Para (i.21. 
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ostablisluiicms employing 50 oi inoic workeis 
was higlici than those in sinallei ones. Iknefits 
or no benefits, where women were more useful, 
they continued to be employed. Plantations 
is an instance in point. 

27.18 While there are the discriminatory 
practices which are reported to be in vogue, 
and in many cases the reports appear to be well 
founded, our attention has been drawn to still 
another form of discrimination tvithiu the 
members of the ‘fair sex’ itself. I'o minimise 
the burden cast by maternity benefits, some 
employers recruit unmarried women only on 
condition that they will resign their posts on 
getting married. The clause which is discrimi¬ 
natory, unfair and unjust, has, on a petition 
made by the affected women employees, been 
struck down by the Supreme Couit. 

27.19 The .Ml-India Women’s Conference 
has in its memorandum brotight out an in¬ 
teresting point in connection with the discri¬ 
minating practices. According to it, the 
majority of the occupations where women are 
employed arc unskilled or semi-,skilled. It is 
precisely iti such unskilled and semi-skilled 
occupations that the non-wage costs associated 
with women’s employment become uneconomi¬ 
cal to the employer, since there are no 
compettsating acivantages in employing women 
on such jobs. Women, therefore, tieed to be 
absorbed more and more in skilled categories 
of work to make their employment mote econo 
mic to the employer. If the cunent tiends in 
the employment of women continue, the point 
sought to be made in the memorandum, we 
arc sure, will have been met. 

Women and Trade Unions 

27.20 Women workers did not, by and large, 
take to trade union membership in the early 
years. The reasons are not far to seek. .Social 
factors disfavouring women tvorking outside, 
greatly restrict their freedom to mix with 
fellow workmen. Their families expect them 
to return home after the day’s work and keep 
aloof from such activities. Moreover, thougli 
a worker, a woman did not so far take to work 
outside her house as a wav of life. This 
transitory interest in employment is a mattei 
of the past. With social awakening and the 
newly acquired freedom, taste for economic 
independence, and therefore a stake in employ¬ 
ment, women vvorkers are becoming more alive 
to their interests and joining unions in largei 
numbers (,\nncxure IV). The percentage of 
women union members is the highest in the 
yilantations where, as we have mentionerl earlier. 


iheir einph.>ynient has reniainecl steai 
L’nionisation is also making progress in e 
ployments under the industrial categorii 
food, beverages, tobacco, textiles, mining a: 
cyuarrying. It is noticeable that the extent 
unionisation is positively coirelatcd with t 
cjuantum of employment of women. Whe 
women are employed in larger numbers, th 
have naturally found it less inconvenient 
join unions. We expect that unionisatii 
among women will increase as more and me 
of them come out to take up paid work at 
social mores change to give them the neecssa 
freedom for it. 

rmployinent of Women—.V Perspective 

27.21 I he outline of the perspective will 
clearer if we first deal, more specifically wi 
women’s motivation for work and the soti 
impediments that stand in the way. With 
few exceptions in the higher strata of sociei 
the majority of rvomen take to work for ecor 
mic reasons. A survey conducted under t! 
iiuspices of the National Council of Womci 
Education in Delhi and Bombay in 1962 sho 
ed that women work, if they are required 
do so, because of economic compulsions of tl 
family. About 70 per cent of the women wl 
responded to the enquiry considered it nco 
sary to work in order to supplement fami 
earnings. This was a common considcratit 
with all unmarried women who in some cas 
were reported to be supporting an old fath 
or tvidowed mother or an unmarried brother 
sister. The altitude of the guardians of the 
women ivas passive no longer; they encouragi 
their wards to seek work. In higher incor 
groups, the motivating force behind .seekii 
work was utilisation of leisure, acquirement 
\ocational training and the desire to have om 
own money. Another motivation reported 1 
some respondents rvas that, in the view of the 
guardians, a working woman enhano 
family prestige and got better prepared agair 
unforeseen contingencies. The former indicat 
a change in social values as against the popul 
belief of the past against women employme 
for the verv reasons of prestige. 

27.22 The more important of the difficiilti 
which come in the way of employment, ho' 
ever, are still—restricted mobility, inadequa 
training and housing facilities; the last conce: 
more particularly single women. The guardia 
of svomen consider it unsafe to send the 
women wards away from their homes to tal 
up work. Kmplovment preferences of womc 
workers continue to be for work locally ava 
able. Non-availabilit\ of housing facilities f 
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a Miiglc uoinan acts as a major dofcrrcot for 
many women who aspire for employments 
other than those available in their local area, 
while transfer of location after marriage comes 
in the way of the stability of employment of 
married women. 

27.2.3 In providing the perspective, we need 
not consider the rural context where women 
will take to work either paid or unpaid. We 
expect that in urban areas more and more 
women would l)c coming out of their homes 
to take up paid tvork because of spread of 
etiucation, development of means of communi¬ 
cation, grown'ng desire to live better and conse¬ 
quent liberalisation of traditional social norms 
hitherto disfavouring women employment. 
.Mready, the waning joint family system is 
exposing the hitherto protected ‘fair sex’ to 
the vicissitudes of life. Earning female mem¬ 
bers are welcome in urban families and condi¬ 
tions are not likely to change in this regard 
ill the foreseeable future; if at all, the welcome 
will he even more hearty. With an increasing 
number of girls going out for education, 
inhibitions regarding working with men :ire 
losing their hold. Improved household ameni¬ 
ties and emphasis on smaller families will 
provide more leisure for being utilised in gain¬ 
ful occupations. 

27.24 An important source of employment 
for women will be opened up with the enlarg¬ 
ing of the welfare activities of the .State 
consecpient on the goals accepted for develop¬ 
ment. The social welfare institutions to be 
set up will offer employment openings for wdiich 
w'omen will be more suited. Another avenue 
It) which tvomcn could look for will be in the 
institutions engaged in the development of 
social sciences and humanities. More of such 
institutions will be set up, since it has been 
widely recognised that the development of social 
sciences has lagged behind the advances made 
on the technological side. .Social sciences insti¬ 
tutes will require considerable assisting staff 
in using the new research techniques. Educated 
women will be suited for rendering assistance 
in collection and processing of information. 

27.25 Our rewiew of the employment pattern 
and job preferences of women is suggestive of 
coming changes in ihe occ iqiaiional structure 
of women in the next two decades or so, parti¬ 
cularly in the iion-agricultural .sector. Decline 
of women emjiloyment in factory and mining 
occiqrations reejuiring physical labour indicates 
not only a shrinking demand but alsci, to an 
extent, a tapering labour supply in these 


occupations in future. The latter is ptiiticul 
ly borne out by the jol) picfeiences ol wont 
1 he spread of education and training facilil 
will give further strength to such preferenc 
More and more women will be aspiring to 
come clerks, stenographers, secretaries, teach 
and nurses. Expansion in business and gove 
mental activities, we believe, will create mi 
job opportunities of this nature. 

27.26 As at present, in the industi 
occupations, women wdll be looking for < 
ployments in skills which they have or v 
reaciily acquire. The technological chan 
and changes in production pattern have m: 
it easy for women to acquire the limited sk 
necessary for a small fraction of a job wh 
an operative is expected to handle. Won 
have made their place secure in chemical t 
pharmaceutical factories, in light engineeri 
and in factories which work for a variety 
consumer goods. To the extent such industi 
develop, more of women will have employm 
openings, provided the basic training given 
girls is so arranged as to lit into the perspcct 
of development. 

27.27 .Skill generation and rational distii 
tion of the women labour force as a part 
social and economic planning, which wo 
also reduce competition betw'een men ; 
women, are the widely recognised solutions 
the problem of w’omen’s employment, 
believe that with this orientation, it should 
possible for an employer to follow a n 
di.scriminatory policy in the employment 
women. The additional cost, if any, we 
sure, will be accepted by employers on wi 
social considerations. 

Employment of CiULnRF.N 

27.28 Employment of children has contini 
to be a problem since the early days 
industrialisation. 'The Whitley Commiss 
stated: 

"...In many cities large numbers ot yoi 
boys are employed for long hours ; 
discipline is strict. Indeed there is rea 
to believe that corporal punishment and ot 
disciplinary measures of a reprehensible k 
are sometimes resorted to in the case 
smaller children. Workers as young as 
years of age may be found in some of tl 
places working without adequate meal 
tervals or weekly rest days, and 10 or 12 hr 
tlaily for sums as low' as 2 annas in the ( 
of those of tendeiest years.”' 


Report of ilic Royal Commission on Labour, pp. 96-97. 
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It recommended legislation to (ix the minimum 
age for employment at a higher level than that 
obtaining in many industries. In the follow¬ 
ing years the minimum age for employment of 
children was fixed at 12 years under the Fac¬ 
tories Act and 15 years under the Mines Act. 

27.29 The Labour Investigation Committee, 
1946, however, found that the legislative mea¬ 
sures relating to child employment met with 
little success in ameliorating conditions of work 
of child labour. It observed: 

"The important fact that has emeiged 
from the investigations is that in various in¬ 
dustries, mainly smaller industries, the prohi¬ 
bition of employment of children is disregard¬ 
ed quite openly, and owing to the inadequacy 
of the inspection staff it has become dillicult 
to enforce the relevant provisions of the 
law.”* 

27.30 In the later years, the situatiort regard¬ 
ing child labour comparatively ea.sed in factory 
industries; it persisted to give anxiety in the 
unorganised small industries. An enquiry 
conducted on the subject by the Labour 
Bureau, in the early fifties, came to the follow¬ 
ing conclusion: 

"At present, therefore, in the factory indus¬ 
tries child labour is not a serious problem. 
It is however doubtful if statistics compiled 
from the returns under the Factory Act tell 
the whole story regarding child labour. For, 
it is well within the experience of Factory 
Inspectors as w'ell as other officers engaged 
on field inquiries that no sooner thc*y make 
their appearance on the scene than cjuite a 
large number of children t un aw'ay from the 
factory premises. These are often children 
below the minimum age for employment.”^ 

27.31 The Labour Bureau’s study showed 
that in small industries and cottage industries 
such as match manufacture, cashewmut proces¬ 
sing, bidi making, carpet weaving, employment 
of under age children, either uncertified or 
having false age certificates, continued. The 
actual hours of wmrk W'ere found to be in excess 
of the prescribed working hours under different 
enactments. In cottage industries, children 
were required to work as long as adult workers, 
except where home-tcork system was prevalent. 
The working conditions for children in the 
bidi and glass industries continued to remain 
deplorable. However, a redeeming feature 


reported by the study was that children we 
assigned comparatively light work wherev< 
employed in plantations, factories, and cottaj 
and small-scale industries. 

Legislation relating to Child Workers 

27..32 Our Constitution provides for prote 
tion of child workers. Article 24 lays dowr 
‘No child below the age of 14 yea 
shall be employed to work in any factory i 
mine or engaged in any other hazardous ci 
plo}nient.’ Articles 39(e)3 and 39(f) and Artie 
42 are also relevant in this connection. T1 
‘abuse’ indicated in Article 39(c) and ‘exploit 
tion’ in Article 39(f) could be wider, in the 
.social content, than Article 42 which has specil 
relevance only to the working class. We ha 
tovered Article 39(e), in so far as wage emplo 
ment of children is concerned, under workii 
conditions. But this will have no relevance 
cases wliere there is no wage paid employme 
and where a selfemployed man uses his famil 
women and children, for gainful activity t 
cause of economic necessity. The real solutit 
will emerge in this case only with a faster ra 
of economic growth and with social justice 
an equally important aspect of growth. Artie 
39(f) is more revelant to women than childn 
and its implications need not be discussed. 

27.33 The important legislative provisions wi 
a bearing on employment of children relate 
minimum age or employment, working houi 
health certification, employment on dangero 
machines and the like. The minimum age fi 
employment is fixed at 14 years under tl 
Factories Act, 1948, 15 years under the Min 
Act, 1952 and 12 years under the Plantatioi 
Labour Act, 1951. The Employment i 
Children Act, 1938 prohibits employment ' 
children below 15 years in occupations co 
nected with transport of passengers by railw; 
and in work connected with handling of gooi 
within the limits of any port. For emplo 
ment in workshops connected with bii 
making, carpet weaving, cement manufactur 
cloth printing, dyeing and weaving, mat( 
manufacture, mica cutting, tanning, etc., tl 
,\ct lays down the minimum age of employmei 
at 14 years. The Shops and Establishmen 
Acts of various States prescribe different mir 
mum age limits varying between 12 and 1 
years. To ensure the physical fitness of childre: 
the Factories .Act, 1948 provides that childrc 
up to the age of 18 years will be employed o 


^Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report, 1946, p. 35. 
“Child Labour in India, Ministry of Labour, Labour Bureau, 1954, p. 8. 
•See Annexure to Chapter 6. 
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production of health ceitihcate which will ^ 
valid for one year only. The Mines Act, 19 j 2 
provides that a child up to the age of 18 years 
can be employed, with such a certificate, as an 
adult worker for work below ground. 

27.34 The Factories Act, 1948 prescribes for 
children and adolescents a working day of 4^ 
hours, with a spread-over of 5 hours. Young- 
persons up to the age of 17 years are not 
allowed under the Act to work during night 
hours and on hazardous occupations. "I he 
Mines Act, 1952 lays down that adolescents 
will not be employed for more than 44 hours 
in a day and prohibits their employment be¬ 
tween f) P.M. and 6 A.M., and on work below 
mound. The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 
prescrilres a 40-hour week for children and 
adolescents. In shops and establishments, the 
hours of work for children are iixed at 6 or 7 
hours a day under the State laws on the subject. 

Extent of Child Labour 

27.35 Data regarding the extent of employ¬ 
ment of child labour are inadequate. Accord¬ 
ing to the Census of India 1961, there were 8 
per cent workers below 15 years of age. Most 
of them were reported to be employed in agri¬ 
culture and allied activities; the organised 
sectors of the economy accounted for only a 
small proportion. The first and second Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Enquiries revealed that children 
below the age of 15 years formed 4.8 per cent 
of the agricultural labour force in 1950-51 and 
7.7 per cent in 1956-57. In factories there has 
been a steep decline in the proportion of child 
labour from 0.48 per cent in 1948 to 0.2.5 pei 
cent in 1952, 0.10 per cent in 1960, and 0.07 
per cent in 1962. The number of adolescent 
workers also declined during this period. In 
plantations, which offered larger scope for em¬ 
ployment of children, their proportion decreased 
steadily from 15.2 per cent in 1946-47 to 10.4 
per cent in 1950-51. 

27.36 The gradual reduction in the employ¬ 
ment of child labour since Independence is 
due partly to the expansion of educational 
facilities by the State and also to relatively 
better enforcement of statutory provisions 
relating to child labour. Our evidence re\eals 
that employment of children is almost non- 

• . . .. , _Tt 111 


continuing in far-off places and in ruial areas 
where enforcement of statutory provisions is 
more difficult. 

27.37 It has been brought to our notice that 
quite often it is the feeling of sympathy rather 
than the desire to exploit which weighs with 
employers in employing child workers. 
Ironically enough, it is the same feeling which 
makes the inspecting officers to take a lenient 
view of breaches of the legal provision in this 
regard This is, therefore, more of an economic 
problem. Under the excuse of preparing a boy 
for taking up productive employment as he 
reaches adulthood a small child is engaged to 
train his fingers in the required skills. We 
have been told by some employers that unless 
the hngers were thus trained at a very eaily 
age, their adaptation later would be difficult. 

27.38 During the course of our observational 
visits, we found prevalence of child labour in 
handloom and powerloom units. Usually a 
weaver has as his mate a child of the .school¬ 
going age. ^Fhe education of the mate is no 
concern of the iveaver nor of the person who en¬ 
gages the weaver, f.hildren are not direct em¬ 
ployees, but they help tire weaver and collect 
whatever money they can get from him. In due 
course thev learn the trade. If the education 
of a child is a casualty in the prcicess, it is the 
povertv of the parents which is to blame. 
Brocade work is another intricate operation 
where child labour is quite common. In the 
units we inspected, the proprietor assured us 
that though the boys who were working there 
looked lieiween 8-10 years of age or even 
younger, they were all tibove 14, the age at 
which adolescents were permitted to be en¬ 
gaged under the local rules. In several cases, 
we were told, the payment to the child was the 
responsibilitv of the adult worker whom the 
child helpccl. When the former himself gets 
a low wage, he could be parting with but little 
of it for his helper. The whole arrangemeni 
appeared to be exploitative when seen in rela¬ 
tion to the fact that such operations were 
carried on so near the factory premises. A 
similar arrangement prevails in carpet weaving 
but in this case, the relative share of wages ol 
the child worker is better. The low earnings 
of the artisan are compensated by the income 
of his mate, if the latter belongs to the same 
house. But this is at the cost of education o: 
the iunior oDcrative. An artisan cannot afforc 



ommendations 

7.39 The employment of children is indeed 
e of an economic problem than anything 
Nevertheless, we consider denial of 
ortunity to children for their proper physi- 
development and education to be an issue 
i serious nature, keeping in view the larger 
rests of the society. While the economic 


difficulties are real, a way has to be found to 
give the child the necessary education in his 
more receptive years. We feel this can be en¬ 
sured by fixing the employment hours of 
children so as to enable them to attend to 
schooling. Where the number of children is 
adequate, the employers, with the assistance of 
the State Governments, should make arrange¬ 
ments to combine work with education. 
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Annexure I 
(Refer Para 27. 


Percentage Distribution of Female Workers 1901—61 


Year 

Women 

population 

Culti¬ 
vators 
women 
workers 
in total 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Labourers 

Mining, 
Planta¬ 
tions etc. 

Household 

Industry 

Manu¬ 
facturing 
other than 
household 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Trade & 
Commerce 

Transport, 
Storage 
& Commu¬ 
nications 

Othe 

Scrvicf 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1901 

31.70 

14.44 

8.17 

1.02 


3.95 

0.21 

1.87 

1.08 

1.9 

1911 

33.73 

14.73 

10.34 

1.17 

•• 

3.,54 

0.24 

1.83 

0.06 

1.9 

1921 

32.67 

16.52 

8.15 

1.17 


3.01 

0.24 

1.78 

0.05 

1.7. 

1931 

27.63 

8.95 

11.02 

1.16 

•• 

2.41 

0.21 

1.41 

0.04 

2.4: 

1951 

23.30 

10.59 

7.31 

0.78 


1.62 

0.17 

0.66 

0.07 

2.11 

1961 

27.96 

15.59 

6.67 

0.56 

2.20 

0.37 

0.11 

0.38 

0.03 

2.0 


Note. —^Workers here cover all categories of workers viz., employers, employees, independent workers, and family work* 
Except in 1961, Household Industry was included in Manufacturing and Mining, etc. 


Source: Census of India, 1961 Paper No. 1 (p. 39 
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Average Daily Employment of Women in Factories 


Year 








Total No. of 
employees 
(’000) 

No. of women Percentage of woine.. 
employees to total employees 

(’000) 

1 








2 

3 

4 

1946* 








2,314.6 

272.0 

11.75 

1947 




« 


• 

• 

2,274.7 

263.9 

11.60 

1948 






• 

• 

2,360.2 

268.6 

11.38 

1949 




• 




2,433.9 

275.7 

11.33 

1950 








2,504.4 

281.9 

11.25 

1951 








2,536.5 

290.0 

11.43 

1952 








2,567.5 

278.4 

10.84 

1953 








2,528.0 

269.9 

10,67 

1954 








2,589.8 

285.2 

11.01 

1955 








2,690.8 

295.1 

10.96 

1956 








2,882.3 

301.4 

10.45 

1957 








3,074.1 

346.1 

10.25 

1958 








3,102.1 

343.9 

11.09 

1959 








3203.0 

344.6 

10.75 

I960 








3368.0 

367.3 

10.90 

1961 








3497.0 

372.3 

10.64 

1962 








3649.0 

394.1 

10.80 

1963 








3860.0 

400.4 

10.37 

1964 








4024.0 

409.1 

10.16 

1965 








4118.0 

394.5 

9.57 

1966 








4069.0 

364.7 

8.96 

•>67 (P) 








4071.0 

380.6 

9.34 


^ia. 


Source: (i) Statistics of Factories; 

(ii) Statistical Abstract of India and (iii) Indian Labour Statistics. 
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Annexure II 
(Refer Para 2' 


Average Daily Employment of Women in Mines 


(in ’I 


Type of Mine 


1951 

1956 

1961 

1964 

1965 

1966 

19 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Coal 

Total workers 


. 

■ 

352.0 

352.4 

411.3 

430.8 

424.5 

425.5 

41 

Women workers 


. 

• 

55.2 

46.0 

38.1 

34.2 

31.4 

30.8 

2 

Percentage 

• 

. 

• 

15.7 

13.0 

9.3 

7.0 

7.0 

7.2 


Iron Ore 

Total workers 

• 

. 

• 

20.2 

37.3 

54.5 

51.9 

58.8 

60.3 

£ 

Women workers 

. 

• • 

• 

7.7 

10.7 

15.3 

13.0 

15.1 

15.7 

1 

Percentage 

• 

. 

• 

38.2 

28.8 

28.8 

25.0 

25.7 

25.9 

2 

Mica 

Total workers 

• 

• « • 

• 

52.2 

34.0 

29.6 

20.1 

21.0 

19.8 

1 

Women workers 


. 

• 

7.2 

2.7 

2.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.2 


Percentage . 

• 

. 

• 

13.8 

7.8 

8.1 

8.4 

7.6 

6.1 


Manganese 

Total workers 


« • • 

• 

55.5 

110.0 

46.9 

42.2 

45.1 

47.0 


Women workers 

. 

. 

« 

24.4 

44.3 

17.7 

16.1 

18.5 

19.1 

] 

Percentage 

• 

. 

« 

43.9 

40.3 

37.7 

38.2 

41.0 

40.6 

£ 

Other Mines 

Total workers 


. 

• 

69.1 

94.9 

128.7 

141.9 

141.8 

146.7 


Women workers 


. 

. 

15.1 

22.0 

32.8 

32.5 

33.2 

33.9 


Percentage 


. 

• 

21.8 

22.1 

25.5 

22.9 

23.4 

22.9 

; 

Grand Total 

Total workers 


. 

• 

549.0 

628.6 

671.0 

686.8 

691.2 

699.3 


Women workers 

• 

. 

• 

109.6 

125.8 

106.3 

97.5 

99.8 

100.7 


Percentage 


. 

• 

20.1 

20.0 

15.8 

14.2 

14.4 

14.4 

1 

Note. — Due to rounding up, the figures may not add up to total. 







Source: Indian Labour Stat 
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Annexure IV 
(Ref. Para 27.20) 


Percentage of Women in Unionised Workers 


Year Percentage of women in unionised workers 


1927-28 . 1.2 

1932-33 . 2.1 

1937-38 . 3.8 

1942-43 . 3.8 

1947-48 . 6.2 

1951-52 . 6.8 

1956-57 . 11,8 

1960- 61 9.8 

1961- 62 . 9.3 

l%2-63. 9.4 

1963- 64 . 8.8 

1964- 65 (Provisional). 7.1 


Notb.— 

1. Statistics relate only to unions submitting returns. 

2. Figures from 1951-52 to 1960-61 relate to the entire Indian Union, except Jammu & Kashmir and Manipur. 

3. Figures from 1964-65 do not include Assam and Mysore. 


Source: Indian Labour Year Books. 















CHAPTER 28 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

One of our terms of reference requires us tivation of land, rearing and maintenance 
“to study and report in particular on measures livestock, forest operations, fishing and huntii 

for improving conditions of rural labour and it does not, however, include fruit growing 

other categories of unorganised labour” and plantations. Workers in the agricultural s 

“to make recommendations”. Rural labour tor are distributed into three main categori 

can be agricultural or non-agricultural; but (i) cultivators, (ii) agricultural labour and (: 

the former has a preponderance. Because of workers engaged in forestry, fishing and If 

the mixed character of rural occupations, seve- stock, etc. We are primarily concerned he: 

ral categories of non-agricultural labour are with agricultural labour which is basically i 

available for agricultural operations when skilled and unorganised and has little for 

needed. Problems of rural labour as we en- livelihood other than personal labour. P 

visaged them for the inquiry were two-fold, sons whose mam source of income is wage e 

social and economic. The first has its origin ployment will fall in this category. It cc 

in the low status of agricultural labour in the sists of two sub-categories: (i) landless agric: 

rural hierarchy, the second in the chronic lack tural labour, and (ii) very small cultivate 

of adequate employment opportunities. A fair wliose main source of earnings, due to thi 

measure of public opinion, however, agrees that small and sub-marginal holdings, is wage e 

if the economic problem is effectively tackled, ployment. Landless labour in turn can 

some of the social disabilities will lose their dassified into two broad categories: (a) p 

edge. manent labour attached to a cultivating hou 

hold and (b) casual labour. The second groi 
28.1 Agricultural labour constitutes an over- can again be divided into three sub-grou] 

whelmingly major section of rural labour. viz., cultivators, share-croppers and lease-hol 

‘Agriculture’, according to the International ers. The following table brings out the dist 

Standard Industrial Classification, includes cul- bution of workers in the agricultural sector: 

Table 28.1: Labour Force Characteristics - 1961 Census 


(Figures in lakhs) 

Category All-India Rural 

2 3 



1. Total population ......... 4389 3600 

2. Total labour force ......... 1887 1623 

3. Labour force in the agricultural sector including fishing, forestry, etc. 1375 1343 

(a) Cultivators .......... 996 979 

(A) Agricultural labour ......... 315 306 

(c) Forestry, fishing, livestock, etc. ....... 64 58 


The chart in Annexure I shows the place of 
agricultural labour of all descriptions in the 
total population. 

Sources of Information 

28.2 Before discussing the issues connected 
wifh agricultural labour, we consider it useftd 


to record the sources of information on whi( 
we have relied. We have firstly utilised tf 
findings of the two Agricultural Labour Ei 
quirics (ALE) conducted in 1950-51 and 195 
57 and such results of the Rural Labour E: 
quiry (RLE) undertaken in 1963-64 and 196 
65 as w'ere available. The first two enquirii 
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covered agricultural labour in the country spe¬ 
cifically, whereas the third had a broader cove¬ 
rage. The National Sample Survey (NSS) pro¬ 
vided data on employment and unemploy¬ 
ment. These surveys between them have 
brought out the broad dimensions of the 
problem. The information is quantitative 
in nature and in the form of national 
or State aggregates. The second ALE which 
was taken up after some years of operation of 
the Multi-purpose Community Projects in some 
areas could have brought out their qualitative 
impact on the rural population. Its report 
refers only incidentally to this aspect. Farm 
management studies undertaken in selected 
areas provide information on the demand for 
employment in farm operations. Between the 
second ALE and the RLE, an important change 
was introduced in the rural areas through the 
extension of the Community Development Pro¬ 
gramme. Some statistics based on the RLE 
are available, though the report on the enquiry 
has not yet come out. It is expected that such 
qualitative changes as have taken place bet¬ 
ween 1956-57 and 1963—65 will be brought out 
in the RLE report when it is finalised. We, 
on our own. arranged a quick survey of the 
conditions of agricultural labour by covering 
about 200 villages spread over forty-six districts 
in the country. This, together with allied in¬ 
formation available with the Central and State 
Governments and in other research studies, 
helped us to build up an impressionistic pic¬ 
ture of the main direction and content of the 
changes in conditions of rural labour. The 
observation visits to rural areas of some of us, 
and of the officers of the Commission to villages 
lying in Intensive Area Development Projects 
(lADP) and other areas, provided useful fac¬ 
tual background for our understanding the im¬ 
pact of the changes in rural areas on agricul¬ 
tural labour. 

28.3 The response to our Questionnaire was 
unsatisfactory and yet as a result of the enqui¬ 
ries enumerated in the preceding paragraph, 
the scope of the study unaertaken by us gained 
in perspective. Many issues emerged out of 
these studies and in the course of processing 
whatever evidence we had before us. To help 
us in analysing the situation and reaching con¬ 
clusions in this part of our enquiry, where ad¬ 
mittedly the areas of darkness WTre several, we 
convened a Conference on Agricultural La¬ 


bour' (CAL) which discussed the informatioi 
put together by our Secretariat and came to cer 
tain conclusions. These conclusions will b 
referred to at appropriate places in this chaptei 

Arrangement of Topics 

28.4 We divide our discussion on the sub 
ject into two parts: the first will provide i 
synoptic view of the changes in the condition 
of agricultural labour since Independence ii 
terms of (i) the population and its composi 
tion; (ii) employment; (iii) assessment of policy 
(iv) wages and income; (v) organisation am 
leadership; and (vi) impact of changes in rura 
society on agricultural labour. We will recon 
our conclusions and recommendations unde 
each of these heads based on our assessmen 
of the deliberations of the CAL as also o 
other evidence collected by us. The secom 
part will deal with the labour engaged ii 
forestry. Changes in the conditions of labou 
engaged in fisheries and in tending livestocl 
do not figure in the report, mainly because o 
the paucity of information and inadequacy o 
evidence about these categories. We have ret 
son to believe that changes in the conditions o 
fishermen cannot be different from those dii 
cussed in this Chapter nor would the remedie 
for improving their levels of living. 

Agricultural Labour—Its Place in the Econom 

28.5 Agricultural labour occupies the lowes 
rung of the rural ladder. Social stratificatioi 
in a village is linked with land and cast 
which govern status, economic power and pol 
tical influence as much as the level of livin 
which is their consequence. Owner cultivate] 
with large holdings are at the apex. Agr 
cultural labour is provided mostly by ecom 
mically and socially backward sections; poc 
sections from the tribes also swell their rank 
The working force in the rural agricultur: 
sector constitutes, according to the 1961 Censu 
134.3 millions as against a total rural workin 
force of 162.3 millions. 

28.6 These data bring out the magnitude f 
workers in agriculture in comparison with th 
total working force in the economy which was i 
the neighbourhood of 190 millions. Nearly 77° 
of scheduled caste workers^ in rural areas ai 
either cultivators or belong to the category c 
agricultural labour. Among scheduled tribei 


'See para 1.18. 

’States which have a percentage higher than the all-India average are Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmi 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh. 

•States which have a percentage higher than the all-India average are Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjal 
Haryana, and Rajasthan. '' 

51—1 MS/NGL/69 
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the percentage is slightly over 89. Agricultural 
labour excluding small cultivators, according to 
the Census, accounts for 30,6 millions. Agri¬ 
culture in its broad connotation accounts for 
nearly 50 per tent of our national income and 


engages about 70 per cent of the working popi 
lation. Tables 2 and 3 below bring out th 
importance of agriculture in terms of its contr 
bution to national income and employment: 


Table 28.2: Estimates of Net National Product at 1948-49 Prices—Percentage Distribution 


Source 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1964-65 

I967-6f 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and anicillary activities* . 

49.0 

46.4 

43.3 

41.1 

Mining, manufacturing and small enterprises ..... 

16.7 

16.6 

17.0 

16. 

Commerce, transport and communication ..... 

18.8 

19.2 

19.6 

19. 

Other sernces* 

15.7 

18.2 

20.8 

23. 

Net domestic product at factor cost ...... 

100.2 

100.4 

100.7 

101. 

Net factor income from abroad ....... 

—0.2 

-0.4 

-0.7 

— 1. 

Net national product at factor cost ...... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 


'Including forestry and fishery. 

'Comprising professions and liberal arts, and government services (administration). 
'Provisional. 


Houue ; Estimates of National Product, lanuary 1963 and March 1969 (Revised Seri 
issued by the Central Statistical Organisation, Government of India. 


Table 28.3 Occupational Distribution of Workers 

(Per cent) 


Workers engaged in 


1951 

1961 

1 


2 

3 

Cultivation ...... 


50.0 

52.8 

Agricultural labour ...... 


19.7 

16.7 

Mining, manufacturing and household industry 

. 

12.0 

13.4 

Other workers ...... 


18.3 

17.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 


Source ; Census 1961 


28.7 The two Censuses since Independence 
have shown that the proportion of agricultural 
workers to total workers remained almost con¬ 
stant; there was an increase in the former cate¬ 
gory from 97.2 millions to 131 millions. The 
more numerous category of cultivators among 
agricultural workers increased from 69.7 mil¬ 
lions in 1951 to 99.5 millions in 1961. A signi¬ 


ficant increase was registered in the number 
women cultivators. Agricultural labour 
creased from 27.5 millions to 31.5 milions d 
ing the period, an increase of 14.5 per cent 
against 43 per cent in the number of culti 
tors. The proportion of male agricultu 
labour to total male workers declined sligh 
between the two Censuses. 
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28.8 Two important factors have contribut¬ 
ed to this change in the structure of the rural 
working force; (i) Cultivators, particularly small 
cultivators, have grown in nuinber in the de¬ 
cade 1951-01 because of sub-division of existing 
holdings through laws of inheritance leading to 
replacement of hired labour by family labour; 
(ii) the land reforms have sought to confer occu¬ 
pancy rights on a large number of small culti¬ 
vators and landless labour. Both these groups 
emerged as full-fledged tenants and figured in 
tlic revenue records of rights. Their ranks 
swelled with the entry of the persons who beiie- 
litcd from the distribution of fallow or surplus 
lands (Annexure II). Till the end of 1965- 
66 settlement and distribution of lands 
were of the order of 10 million acres of 
cultivable waste. 1 his led to an increase 
in the number of cultivators and up¬ 
grading of landless agricultural labour in 
some areas to the category of cultivators. The 
proce.ss was particularly noticeable in Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan where the number of 
cultivators rose during the decade and that of 
agricultural labour declined. In U.P. and 
I’unjab/Haryana, the category of cultivators, 
j)articularly small cultivators, is numerically 
much larger than that of agricultural labour. 

28.9 Other developments also require to be 
noted. As a result of resumption of lands for 
direct cultivation by land owners, cases of evic¬ 
tion of small ctilti\ators have been reported to 
be on the increase in several States, partitu 
larly Bihar and Bengal. Increase in the num¬ 
ber of land holdings has reduced the demand 
for agricultural labour, because owners with 
small holdings have neither the need for hired 
labour nor the capacity to employ it. Hired 
labour in such ca.ses has yielded plate to family 
labour. Recent farm-management studies thus 
reveal a higher contribution from family labour 
on small farms than before. This explains the 
slight fall in the proportion of agricultural 
laiwur during the decade 1951-61. Migration 
to urban areas where opportunities for addi¬ 
tional w'ork were av.iilable, development of 
non-agricuhural sectors in rural areas and an 
agricultural W'age which did not show adequate 
response to such causes could Ire counted as 
other tontributory factors. 

28.10 .'\gi icultural labour is admittedly not 
homogeneous in character; it reveals regional 
\ariations dependent on demographic, ecolo¬ 
gical, technological and other reasons. It is 
not a distinct type, but is mixed with such occu¬ 
pational categories as share-croppers, cultiva¬ 
tors, constiLiction tvorkers and other unskilled 


rural labour. Socially, it cuts across all pe 
sant groups in a village, though two domi 
ant social groups, viz., scheduled castes an 
scheduled tribes, have always formed a maj 
rity. A point of diflerence betw'cen agricult 
ral workers belonging to scheduled castes an 
scheduled tribes deserves to be noted. Sclii 
dulcd castes have been more exposed to tli 
forces of economic and social change throug 
our history. Scheduled tribes have been abl 
to preserve in several areas their cohesive an 
ielati\ely stable socio-agrarian institutions; 
large number of them have settled down i 
agricultural communities. But in the aret 
which have recently opened up or been expose: 
for some time, the socio-economic institution 
of both these communities are unclergoin 
(hanges, some for the better, others not s 
healthy. Thus the issues conected with agr 
cultural labour acquire an important socii 
dimension. 

28.11 We belie\e that iheie cannot lx; 
uni linear approach for improving condition 
of agricultural labour. Remedies lie it 
bringing about fundamental changes in th( 
agrarian structure and social relationship 
Economic growth, and more especial!] 
the location of industry in smaller cen 
tics and in rural areas, is a recognised remedv 
though it is essentially a long-term one. In the 
meanwhile, sheer population pressure and the 
numbers involved lender any meaningful action 
difhcult. Limitations ol capital supply may 
force the country in the next fifteen years tc 
strive for achievement of economic development 
without any major shift of working force from 
agricultural to non-agricultural occupations, 
1 his can be a cause of some concern, because 
one of the indications of development is re¬ 
duction in the proportion of persons depen¬ 
dent on agiiculture. 

Unemployment/Uiidcr-cmploymcnt 

28.12 recognised feature of rural employ¬ 
ment is its seasonality. Intensity of employ¬ 
ment varies according to seasons. Shortage of 
labour is acutely felt during peak agricultural 
seasons in seseral areas and a large portion of 
labour remains unemployed or under-employed 
during the slack season. The seasonal aspect 
afl'ects both wage-paid and self-employed per¬ 
sons; both work below capacity oi less than 
w'hat they are capable of doing or arc wullin"' 
to do. The ciuantiiative estimates of change” 
in undcr-einployment/un-employment in rural 
areas have shown dilferenccs according to con¬ 
cepts and dclinitions used. The Fourth Five 
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Year Plan Draft has, therefore, not subscribed 
to any estimate nor has it advanced another 
of its own. The more disturbing part of rural 
idleness is under-employment; and in the rural 
context both unemployment and under-employ- 
inent get inextricably mixed. Either of it can 
be voluntary or involuntary and this adds to 
complications in analysing the situation. But 
statistics apart, in the years since Independence, 
the developments in rural areas taken together 
indicate that some relief in terms of more work 
has already reached them. Its effect may not 
be significant, but close observers of the rural 
scene, some of whom appeared before us, have 
expressed the same view. 

28.13 From the evidence at our disposal it 
appears that the trend towards reduction in 
under-employment has strengthened since 1961. 
Our own village studies also point to the same- 
direction. The extent of improvement is ad¬ 
mittedly not uniform. In areas where far¬ 
mers have chosen to take advantage of new 
agricultural inputs, agricultural labour has 
been provided with work more or less through¬ 
out the year. We consider this a welcome 
sign, particularly because such areas will go 
on increasing as a matter of Governmental 
policy. In the context of the larger number 
of persons seeking empkiyment in rural areas 


Table 28.4 


due to population increase and the limitations 
on agricultural development, even these new 
employment avenues will be inadequate. 

28.14 We recognise that it is not within our 
terms of reference to discuss the problem of 
creation of employment opportunities. And 
yet one cannot escape referring to it, because 
fuller employment for agricultural labour is 
a major step for minimising under-employment 
of the ever-growing rural labour force. We 
deal, therefore, specifically with the possibili¬ 
ties of absorbing labour in rural areas, taking 
into account the more recent development in 
agricultural production and the manpower re¬ 
quirements consequent thereon. According to 
the last Census, the total rural labour force 
in the age group 1.5-59 was 136.6 millions. 
.-Vmong them, agricultural workers accounted 
for 113.8 millions. We concentrate on this age 
group, because with the expansion of educa¬ 
tional facilities in rural areas and rising levels 
of living, labour force participation rate in the 
age-groups ‘0-14’ and ‘60 and above’ may dec¬ 
line. The rural labour force will increase from 
1.37.6 to 189.8 millions between 1961-76; about 
half the increa.se has already taken place. The 
above projection has taken into account the 
possibility of migration from rural to urban 
areas. This is brought out in the following 
table. 


Distribution of Additional Labour Force by Sector of Activity 

(Figures in Millions) 

Labour Force 



Particulars 

1961 

1976 

Increase 

1961-76 

Percentage 
increase 
in 1976 
over 196 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

A tt-India 


162.2 

231.0 

68.8 

42.4 

(a) .Agricultural 


116.5 

138.6 

22.1 

19.0 

(i) Non-agricultural 


45.7 

92.4 

46.7 

102.2 

Rural 


137.9 

189.8 

51.9 

37.6 

(a) Agricultural 


113.8 

135.3 

21.5 

18.9 

(A) Non-agricultural 


24.1 

54.5 

30.4 

126.1 

Note : 

Agricultural workers in rural 

areas for 1976 are estimated 

on the basis of the 1961 population. 


Source : Perspective Planning Division Planning Commission. 
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28.15 An examination of the table will show 
that in the 15 years between 1961 and 1976, 
increase in the non-agricultural working force 
will have to be 102 per cent and over a wider 
base as against a corresponding increase of 
only about 36 per cent over a smaller base 
between 1951 and 1961. 'I’his means that the 
rate of absorption of labour outside agricul¬ 
ture between 1961-76 will have to be roughly 
double of that witnessed in the years 1951-61, 
during which at least, for a part of the decade, 
the stress was on industrialisation. Even then 
the number of workers depending on agricul¬ 
ture for their livelihood will increase substan¬ 
tially, from 116.5 millions in 1961 to 138.6 mil¬ 
lions in 1976 i.e., by 22 millions. 

28.16 All this implies that a break-through 
in agricultural technology leading to higher pro¬ 
ductivity per acre and per worker through 
intensification of farming is a precondition for 
dealing with the problem of agricultural em¬ 
ployment at increasing levels of earnings. The 
‘Green Revolution’ is reported to be currently 
spreading. But its scope and pace may be 
limited by the present organisation of agricul¬ 
ture that has for long struck a balance with 
low productivity. We expect that highest 
priority will be given to all development mea¬ 
sures raising agricultural productivity through 
labour-intensive scientific farming, as these alone 
can increase the employment and earnings of 
agricultural workers. We would like to em¬ 
phasise particularly such organisational and in¬ 
stitutional reforms as would make scientific 
agricultural technology accessible to the small 
farmers and make its benefits shared equitably 
by agricultural workers. 

Polices Since 1947—An Assessment 

28.17 The 1946 Programme for the ame¬ 
lioration of labour conditions included as 
its components, fixation of minimum wages for 
agricultural workers and a plea for an inquiry 
into their level of living. The results of the 
latter tvere to be used for formulation of mea¬ 
sures necessary to protect and improve agri¬ 
cultural wages. The Minimum Wages Act. 
1948 ivas passed; agriculture was included as 
one of the employments in the Schedule ap¬ 
pended to the .Act. The First Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry (first ALE) was conducted in 
1950-51 in about 800 villages with the object of 
studying the occupational pattern of rural fami¬ 
lies, their employment, wage structure, income 
and e.xpenditurc, etc. The findings of the 
Enquiry gave broad statistical support to 
the then prevailing notions about the con¬ 


ditions of agricultural labour that it was eking 
out its existence at the lowest level of in¬ 
comes, and the primary cause of it wms inade¬ 
quate W'ork and also low payment for what¬ 
ever work was available. The average per 
capita national income was Rs. 250 in 1950- 
51; for agricultural labour families it was 
Rs. 104. The Enquiry brought out that labour 
was employed only to the extent of about half 
its potentiality to work. Better enforcement 
of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, could have 
been a partial remedy. When during the years 
of the First Plan, various forums discussed the 
problems of agricultural labour and pointed 
out the inadquacy of the action taken in this 
regard, it was only this limited issue which 
was sought to be brought out. Economic deve¬ 
lopment in rural areas through promotion of 
village industries was but only incidentally 
referred to. 

28.18 The Second Plan (1956-61) view'ed the 
problems of agricultural labour in the wider 
perspective of rural development programmes. 
It recognised the limitations of implementing 
the minimum wage legislation, but reiterated 
older remedies to reach relief to agricultural 
labour. Development and diversification of 
village industries, redistribution of land, pro¬ 
vision of housing f.icilities, encouragement to 
labour cooperatives and promotion of scientific 
agriculture were some of its suggestions. A 
fresh Agricultural Labour Enquiry (the second 
ALE) was proposed; its results were expected 
to provide a lirmcr base for policies in the 
Third Plan (1961-66). 

28.19 When the results of the second ALE 
(1956-57) were published, it became obvious 
that because of the changes in the concepts and 
definitions used, its conclusions could not be 
conipared with those of the first. A de¬ 
tailed technical examination of the two reports 
by an expert committee set up by the Planning 
Commission, reached the conclusions inter alia 
(i) the second ALE reflected the conditions of 
agricultural labour in 1956-57 better than 
the first ALE did for that category in 
1950-51; (ii) no improvement or deterioration 
in the general conditions of agricultural labour 
over the period 1950-57 could be established; 
but (iii) m the light of the increase in per 
capita income in the country and absence of 
any marked improvement in the conditions of 
agricultural labour, an objective of planning in 
the context of the socialist pattern of society 
viz., improvement in the levels of living of the 
lowest category of our working class commen¬ 
surate with the total development of the econo¬ 
my, was far from being achieved. 
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Ruriil Works Prograiniiic 

!’8.20 From tliis analysis and otlicr develop¬ 
ments during tlie period 1958 81 emerged 
guidelines for the 'I'liird Plan (198186). The 
emphasis again was more on provision of em¬ 
ployment than on fixation and implementation 
of minimum wages. Intensive development of 
rural areas as a part of the process of econo¬ 
mic development was considered the only la.st- 
ing remedy for benefiting agricultural labour. 
It provided fur a substantial outlay on agri- 
cukurc, community dcvelojimcnt and inigation. 
Further, in view of the large idle labour-time 
available in rural areas, it envisaged under¬ 
employment relief through a Rural Works 
Programme (RWP) which could harness the 
large rural manpower resources for economic 
development. Ilcginning modestly with the 
provision of employment for one lakh persons 
in the first year, the RWP was to reach an 
employment target of 2.5 million persons in the 
last year of the Plan. The implementation of 
the programme did not proceed as originally 
expected. In real terms, against the target of 
2.j million persons to he employed in the last 
year of the Plan, only about -100,000 persons 
found such cmphjymcnt in 198.5-68. This slow 
progress led to a critical rc-nppraisal of the 
programme at a fionference convened by the 
Planning Ciominission in 198.5. In laying 
down guidclincss for the Rural Works Program¬ 
me for the Fourth Plan, the Conference en¬ 
dorsed the basic character and strategy of the 
programme which would continue to provide 
employment on the basis of existing skills and 
improve and create further skills in the rural 
winking force. It recommended inter alia that 
(i) the selection of .areas for setting up a pro¬ 
gramme- would be governed by employment 
considerations, but once the area was chosen, 
economic (onsidcrations should prevail in selec¬ 
tion of projcits. (ii) the Rural Works Pro¬ 
gramme should be an integral part of local- 
arca-plans in ivhich local institutions should 
be duly iinolvcd, and (iii) the administrative 
and technical oiganisations involved in the pro¬ 
gramme- should be strengthened. Labour co¬ 
operatives, and not professional labour contrac¬ 
tors, should be entrusted svith the execution of 
schemes. The recommendations were endorsed 
at various other forums, but in doing so, each 
emphasised that the schemes undertaken for the 
benefit of agricultural labour should be specific 
:ind their implementation firm and cflectivc. 


These elements of the programme have an i 
|)ortaiu bearing on rural employment. 

28.21 In the three years 1966-89, the RW 
were maintained more or less at the same le¬ 
as in the last year of the Third Plan. The p 
posal presently under consideration in the PI: 
ning Commission is to make the RWP a p; 
of the general programme for rural dcvelc 
ment. The Fourth Plan as outlined in t 
Draft, thL-refoii-, does not treat the rural wor 
programme .as a separate category. It lays ci 
phasis on lahoiir-intc-nsive schemes suth as ro 
building, minor irrigation, soil conservatio 
area development programmes, irrigation, flo( 
control and rural electrification. The outla 
on the labour-iiucnsivc schemes would be ste 
)C‘d up as compared to the average annu 
cvcl of investments in such schemes so f: 
This would certainly enlarge non-farm rur 
employment and even relieve agricultural u 
dcr-cinploynii-nt directly by providing cmpic 
mem to agricultural workers on idle days ai 
indirectly by raising the demand for and pr 
ductivitv of labour within agriculture. W 
therefore, endorse the strategy of agricultur 
development and of l)uilding its infra-structu; 
to the extent feasible ict hnically and cconoir 
tally through labour-intensive tethniques. 
is expcitcd th.it ihiough this strattgy dire 
non-farm cmpltiyinent may be piovidcd to nea 
ly lialf of the atlditional rmal labour fore 
c-xtluding migiants to urban areas, in the ne: 
fifteen years. 

Scientific Intensive Farming 

28,22 Wi- have stated elscwhcic that agr 
lullurc tvill piotidc the most natural occup: 
lion for persons in rural areas. Since the scop 
for extending the area under cultivation 
rather limited, the main burden of gencratin 
additional employment within agriculture wi 
fall on intensive farming. The possibilities c 
this proposition require to be examined. Som 
estimates' reveal that under the new agricu 
tural strategy, an acre of land under bigh-yiclc 
ing varieties will provide .”0 maiidays of extr 
svork a year; likewise an acre under intensiv 
multi-crop programme will absorb 26 additiona 
mandays. The programme under HYVP is c* 
petted to expand to 80 million acres by 1973-7-1 
and over -10 million acres will be under mult 
crop programme. On this basis it has beei 
estimated that intensive cultivation may pre 


‘See Annexure III. 

'An citimatc at the time of drawing up llir Tliird Five Year Plan sliowcd that if dL-pendciiee uii agrirulliirc as ai 
avenue of employment were to decrease from 70y, in 1961 to aliout 60% in 1976, 23 million nnv cinploymriit oportuni 
ties will have to be created in agriculture during the period 1961-76. 
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vide employment to about half the additional 
labour force in agriculture^ Though not a 
complete answer for rural unemployment, these 
calculations have to be viewed with two im¬ 
portant limitations which are operationally sig¬ 
nificant. First, while the possibilities of em¬ 
ployment generation may be impressive in terms 
of numbers for the country as a whole, their 
distribution will need careful planning. As it 
is, all the experiments envisaged under the 
new strategy go to the areas that have develop¬ 
mental possibilities and it is in these very areas 
that labour has already started looking up. 
In some, agricultural labour is becoming more 
conscious and organised. Second, within agri¬ 
culture, while there will continue to be many 
operations that will be labour-intensive, a 
degree of mechanisation with advances in agri¬ 
cultural technology is unavoidable. This, if 
carried to e.xtremes, may displace labour. Ac¬ 
tually, however, such fears are largely un¬ 
founded, since mechanisation of certain opera¬ 
tions in agriculture would create a larger de¬ 
mand for labour through more intensive culti¬ 
vation and adoption of labour intensive techni¬ 
ques in other operations. But all this should 
not be construed to imply that there is any 
ground for complacency in regard to rural un¬ 
employment on account of recent developments 
in agricultural technology or that a lasting 
solution to the problem can be found within 
agriculture itself. 

Labour Torps 

28.23 It is not netessary for us to present 
data on the extent of chronic under-employ¬ 
ment and poor living conditions of agricultural 
labour. The magnitude and gravity of this 
problem are obvious even without precise sta¬ 
tistics. What needs to be stressed is that pro¬ 
grammes and developments envisaged so far 
fall far short of requirements and the situation 
is gradually developing into an emergency need¬ 
ing treatment on that scale. There has been 
an acceleration in the rate of growth of the 
rural labour force, and even after taking into 
account its absorption within agriculture and 
outside, direct and indirect employment, and 
migration to urban areas, the prospects for em¬ 
ployment and earnings of agricultural labour 
are not encouraging. We have already assessed 
in the preceding paragraphs the direct program¬ 
mes and policies adopted hitherto in this res¬ 
pect. .^mong other plan proposals and pro¬ 
grammes that have a bearing on agricultural 
labour the following may be specifically stated: 


(i) changes in the agrarian structure, i 
eluding development of co-operati 
farming and land resettlement prograi 
mes; 

(ii) industrial growth, and more special 
dittusion of industry into small tow: 
and rural areas; 

(iii) provision of house sites for Schedule 
Castes; 

(iv) effective implementation of minimu 
wage legislation; 

(v) creation of a special cell within Cover 
ment for watching closely the progre 
of development programmes which ha' 
a particular bearing on the tvelfare an 
development of agricultural worker 
and 

(vi) study of special problems which coi 
front them in different parts of tl 
country. 


It is true that these measures will make son 
contribution in providing relief to agricultur 
labour. It is also true that rural elcctrificatic 
and diversification and dispersal of Industrie 
development of agro-based industries, e: 
couragement of ancillary and rural Industrie 
increased outlays on infra structure and coi 
struct ion in the rural areas, as well as er 
phasis on labour-intensive techniques in tl 
flexible production areas besides adoption < 
scientific farming and priority development ( 
agriculture, will enlarge farm and non-far 
employment in the countryside and raise pr 
ductivity and earnings. But even when all th 
has been taken into account, unemploymei 
and low earnings of agricultural labour wi 
continue to be a serious problem. We reco 
nise that the ultimate solution lies in industri 
lisation which is also necessary for agricultur: 
development. But this will take its own tim 
however much its pace may be quickene 
Meanwhile we suggest that the building up ( 
the agriculttiral infra-structure through labou 
intensive techniques be undertaken throug 
oragnisations of labour cooperatives to provic 
employment to the surplus rural labour fore 
This may be integrated with a progressit 
building-up of the educational social overheat 
to provide employment to the educated youl 
who have migrated mostly from the countr 
side. These programmes have the merit < 
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cnlnroins the development base through the un- 
emphned and hence at little cost to the 
cronomv. 

28.24 I'hc concept of generation of employ¬ 
ment on an emergency basis is not new nor 
that of oigtinisalion of workers into a labour 
corps to migrate within certain limits from 
locality to loctilily where work may be avail- 
ttble. Several instances of this type of organisa¬ 
tion were brought to our notice during our 
observation visits. The suggestion to orgtinise 
a 'land armv’ belongs to this tategory. The 
obligtition to provide gainful employment to 
distressed population in times of famine h;is 
long been accepted, and in such emergencies, 
large labour force has been given employment 
on relief works. Out view that the Govern¬ 
ment should undertake provision of rural em¬ 
ployment to build the infra-structure amounts 
to a recognition by the State that the present 
unemployment situation is such as would re¬ 
quire a solution on emergency basis. It is 
important that the offer of employment should 
not be made to appear as if it is a measure of 
relief, but that it shotdd emerge out of a 
recognition of the right of every citizen to 
gainful work. A film declaration of public 
policy in this matter and in pursuance of the 
Gonstitutional provision is long overdue. 

28.2.4 'To begin with, pilot programmes 
should be introduced in .selected areas. The 
various steps involved after the initial recogni¬ 
tion of the obligation are: (a) drawing up the 
conditions of work, (b) enlisting persons who 
need work on these conditions, (c) discovering 
and planning productice works for them to be 
employed on, and (d) efficient execution of 
these works. The programme will have to be 
organised and administered at the district level 
as an integral part of rural development. Wo 
expect that at the district level, the labour 
corps will not be too large to handle nor too 
small to be put to constructive work. The 
organisation of the corps on a disti ict basis cvill 
give an area wide enough to discover and plan 
prcrductive works on a continuous basis, and 
small enough for labour to migrate for accept¬ 
ing employment. 

28,2f) The organisation of rural labour in 
such corps should not mean their permanent 
and iriecocable withdrawal from agriculture 
when enough employment is available in agri¬ 
culture, or when agriculture suffers because of 
shortage of l;d)our. The corps should be able 
to adjust its operations to suit the peak time- 
needs of agriculture, such as sowing, harvesting, 
and the like and accept such woik on contract. 


VVe envisage that major problems in this fi 
are administrative and organisational, 
emergency situations can be tackled by c 
adniiiiistratice system with a fair measure 
efficiency, why can it not take on this task tc 
In some .Stales, distress works have become 
permanent feature in the rural areas in 
'sixties’. This recommendation amount: 
recognition of the need for them elsewhc 
An authoritv at the district le\el, such as 
Zila Parishad. should be willing to undert: 
the administratire and organisational respoi 
bilitv, create a labour corps, find product 
works in cvhich to employ the persons a 
execute the evorks efficiently and economici 
through labour cooperatives rather than c 
tractors. Adequate support on an agreed b; 
should l)e made availalrle to this body. We 
not imau'are of the financial implications 
the proposal. but wc recommend tl 
finance for this programme should be arranj 
within the total resources of the communit 

Minimum Wage 

28.27 When the Minimum Wages .Act, II 
teas taken up for imjilcmentation, the Gove 
nient came under pressure for making arran 
ments for its enforcement, particularly in a| 
cultural employment. Phis was about the ti 
when the formal process of planning i 
initiated in the country. The planners got 
issue examined by a Committee headed by 
then F.conomic and .Statistical Adviser to 
Ministry of Food and Agiiculttire. The Cf 
mittce’s recommendation, which was accep 
by the Government, required the applicat 
of the .Act to certain areas which w-ere coi 
de-red to be estalrlished locv- evage pockets s 
to farms above a p.avticular size. Though 
application of the .Act wuts subsequently exte 
fd, there are still some States w'hich have i 
brought large tracts of agricultural employm 
within the ambit of the Act. 

28.28 Ill the States where the Act is be 
inqjlcrnenled, the machinery for the fixat 
and enforcement of minimum wages is i 
uniform. Each State, understandably, has 
own pattern. In some, it is the Revenue i 
parlnient, the traditional custodian of ru 
areas, which implements the Act; in others, 
is the Labour Department which has be 
entrusted with this onerous task. But w-heti 
it is one Department or the other, our unifo 
experience has been that it has remained 
'dead letter’ in every State. This compla 
has been \oiced by several witnesses who h 
appeared before us and indeed by every cent 
organisation of workers. Minimum wages 
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agricultnie have not been revised over long 
periods for either the agricultural season as a 
whole or for dilTeront operations. Almost 
everywhere the actual wages rule higher than 
the minimum during the peak season and tend 
to fall in slack seasons. The machinery for 
enforcement is much too inadequate to cope 
with the task of effective implementation. The 
institution of proceedings under the Act is al¬ 
most negligible. The total number of success¬ 
ful pro.secutions is even more disappointing. 
Other difficulties in implementation arise 
mainly from poverty and illiteracy of agricul¬ 
tural labour, and from such structural cons¬ 
traints as the scattered nature of agricultural 
farms, casual nature of employment, and the 
unorganised character of agricultural labour. 
Our studies further reveal that awareness of 
the existence of this legislation and of the 
protection it can offer is also u-anting among 
large sections of agricultural labour. It is only 
in recent years when agriculture has become 
prosperous in certain areas that labour has 
acquired consciousness of its rights. In these 
areas, however, the ruling rates are so high 
that enforcement of the statutory minimum 
becomes meaningless. The real difficulty is in 
regions away from urban or developmental 
influence; and there are several of these in 
every State. 

28.20 It is difficult to understand the relative 
trends of agricultural and non-agricultural 
wages over the period covered by our enquiry. 
Firstly, the data on agricultural wages are not 
as extensive as for industrial labour. Secondly, 
in the case of the former, the earnings of the 
family rather than wage rates assume signifi¬ 
cance. and these can be estimated on the basis 
of the two ALEs and the RLE; for intermediate 
years, no organised information exists, whereas 
in the ca.se of organised industry, annual 
information is tabulated by various agencies. 
On the assumption that the average numlter of 
earners in the rural labour households has not 
altered between Iff.'jfi and 1963—and this can 
l>e a safe assumption—there is evidence to 
show that between 19,56 and 1963 the incomes 
of agricultural labour families increased faster 
than wages of workers drawing Rs. 200/- and 
less in the establishments covered by the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act, 1936. This is mainly due 
to the fact that the average income per earner 
in the rural areas is increasing significantly. 
But the relative improvement is primarily due 
to the low level of rural earnings in 1956, 
against which the 1963 increases are calculated. 


Our Approach 

28.30 It is against this background that v 
have to seek answers to the questions connecti 
with agricultural labour. At the outset it h 
to be recognised that the problems are indei 
complex, since employment is mostly casu; 
seasonal oi non-regular and wages are gover 
ed to a substantial extent by non-econoir 
elements such as tradition and caste. Wag 
are not always paid in money; the degree 
monetisation or payment in cash varies accor 
ing to the crop and has been on the increai 
Both the farmer and his labour seek to choc 
the combination which is individually me 
advantageous; and where organisation h 
reached labour, it sucecds in getting a got 
bargain. By and large, however, agricultur 
labour is not able to employ methods whii 
are now common to industrial labour. . 
pointed out in a recent report,^ there are con 
derable disparities in wages between regioi 
fretween different crops as well as between t' 
w'agcs paid to men, women or children. I 
though Government has attempted to I 
minimum wages through legislation, its imp 
mentation has been beset with a number 
difficulties which arise mainly from the bai 
ills of poverty and illiteracy and from su 
structural factors as the small and scatter 
nature of agricultural farms, the casu 
character of employment, and the dispersal 
farms. Any policy for agricultural wages w 
have, as its components, sustained improveme 
in the productivity of agriculture and the « 
suring of a stable and reasonably remunerati 
price for agricultural products. 

28.31 We have heard arguments that enfon 
nient of minimum wage legislation in ag 
cultural operations should be stayed. T 
reason advanced is that at the peak of t 
agricultural season, labour can dictate its ten 
except in some really bad patches and wa 
rates rule above those statutorily fixed so th 
enforcing of minima becomes meaningless, 
the slack season, on the other hand, so mu 
labour is available that implementation of t 
minimum becomes impracticable. Apart fre 
these two connected issues, the basic difficul 
in enforcing any legislation in so diffused 
area is also pointed out. The general ru 
according to this line of argument, should 
not to bring the law' into disrepute by attemj 
ing its application in circumstances w’hich a 
known to be difficult. 


‘The Report on a Framework for Incomes and Price Policy, Reserve Bank of India, 1967, pp. 26-27. 
52—1 MSNCL/69 
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28.32 We recognise the force of this argu¬ 
ment. At the same time, the application of 
the Minimum Wages Act, howsoever defective 
it may be at present, will help agricultural 
labour. Labour may not be conscious of its 
rights at present except in isolated pockets, but 
to expect that the present position will continue 
is unrealistic. Notification of minimum wages 
under the legislation helps the evolution of 
‘norms’ and will provide a basis for persons 
who propose to work in the interests of agri¬ 
cultural labour. The arguments advanced 
against the continuation of agriculture in the 
Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act are not 
that agricultural labour does not need the 
protection it enjoys. All that they amount to 
is that there should be more effective imple¬ 
mentation. 

28.33 Part of the criticism from the labour 
side about the ineffectiveness of the legislation 
is its static nature. The minimum wages fixed 
do not get revised for long. But this is a 
general malaise. We have recommended else¬ 
where a periodic revision of all such wages and 
this will also hold good for wages in agriculture.* 
The other recommendation that wages should 
be fixed on the advice of a tripartite committee 
should also be applicable in this case.^ The 
provisions of the Minimum Wages Act 1948, 
should be extended gradually, beginning with 
very low wage pockets to other areas. This is 
necessary becau.se, though many years have 
passed since the enactment of the legislation, 
some States as mentioned earlier, have yet to 
extend its benefits to some sections of agricul¬ 
tural labour. 

28.34 The existing administrative machinery 
has been unable to cope with the task of 
implementation. This would mean streng¬ 
thening of field staff engaged in the enforcement 
of minimum wages. A w’ay should be found 
to involve the village Panchayats in the task of 
implementation of the Act. Two objections 
have been voiced against this suggestion: (i) 
The experience of enforcement of the Shops 
and Establishments Act by local bodies is not 
very happy; the enforcement machinery of the 
local bodies is exposed to pressure from the 
elected w'ing in the local bodies which derives 
support from employers against whom the 
legislation is enforced. The same situation is 
likely to arise if Panchayats are left to deal 
with the implementation of the Act; (ii) Be¬ 
cause of factions in a village which are reflected 
in the Panchayats, this constructive activity will 
be given a secondary place. We are not im¬ 
pressed by either of these arguments. It is 


possible that in the early stages, when this w 
IS entrusted to Panchayats, labour may exf 
ence difficulties; but eventually such 
advantages as there are can be balanced 
having a machinery which is ready at h; 
The village Panchayat is an organ of gi 
root democracy, and we hope that with 
passage of time, it will increasingly reflect 
aspirations of the economically bac:ki\ 
communities, and will prove to be an ins 
ment for their uplift. 

28.55 There is also need for giving v 
publicity to the wages so fixed. With S( 
measure of literacy reaching agricultural labi 
notification of wages at a public place 
make the employer cautious in denying to 
worker the notified wage. 

Organisation and Leadership 

28.36 In the wake of the freedom movem 
many socio-political organisations came i 
existence in the late twenties for the ber 
of agricultural communities. These v 
known under various names such as ‘Ki 
Sabhas’, ‘Krishak Sabhas’ and ‘Peasant Unic 
In 1931, the Kisan Sabha in Bengal deman 
abolition of ‘Permanent Settlement’ and ‘foi 
labour’. In 1935 the All India Kisan Sa 
took shape. A mass peasant movement deve 
ed after the Second World War in some p 
of the country led by local Kisan Sabhas. 
1945 the Sabha claimed an enrolled mem 
ship of about 8.25 lakhs. Peasant organisati 
spread to other parts of the country to pro 
the interests of the small farmer and lab 
from backward communities and tribes s 
as halts and warlis in Bombay, and pannai 
in Madras. The Kisan Sabha in 1953 ca 
for abolition of landlordi.sm without compe 
tion, free distribution of land among a 
cultural labour and poor peasants, stoppagi 
eviction of peasants and substantial reduci 
in rent. The All India Kisan Sabha is curre: 
agitating against evictions of small peas: 
and for radical land reforms, distribution 
waste land, provision of irrigation facilities 
all cultivators and for unity between p 
peasantry and agricultural labour who coi 
tute the bulk of the population in the coun 
side. Besides this politically-oriented orgar 
tion, there are many small organisations wf 
are largely non-political. None of th 
however, has been able to bring together h 
sections of unorganised and scattered agri 
tural w’orkers and weld them into a force 
concerted action. A weakness of the Ki 
Movement arises out of the dual character 


‘See Para 16-13. 
’Sec Para 19-4. 
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the leadership of the organisation. This in 
turn is the consequence of the operation of 
parallel interests of the leadership as small 
land-owners in villages and as salaried em¬ 
ployees or their colleagues in urban areas. 
While they fight for their own democratic 
rights and economic uplift in towns and cities, 
they hesitate to raise their voice to secure 
higher wages for agricultural labour in rural 
areas in view of their own involvement there 
as employers. 

28.37 The situation described above may 
not last long; there are already signs that it 
will not. We envisage that with the develop¬ 
ment of agricuture, spread of education and 
political consciousness, agricultural labour will 
become more organised and conscious. It will 
naturally take time to make its existence felt. 
The State Governments, as a special measure, 
should provide such facilities as may be neces¬ 
sary to organisations of agricultural labour 
when thc.se come into being. The type of 
encouragement which an industrial worker got 
in the twenties needs to be extended to agri¬ 
cultural labour now. The Assam Government 
for instance, has enacted the Assam Shramik 
Vahini Act (1959) to facilitate formation of 
voluntary association of workers and registra¬ 
tion for better and regular supply of labour tor 
execution of development w’orks. Any twenty- 
five or more workers in an area may constitute 
a Shramik Vahini. This legislation may have 
some points for other States to consider. Apart 
from such legislation, in backward areas where 
weaker sections preponderate, an efficient 
administrative arrangement by the State alone 
can secure justice and ensure employment 
opportunities to labour at fair rates. A d^art- 
niental agency should be provided under officers 
with suitable experience and aptitude to exe¬ 
cute and supervise development and employ¬ 
ment programmes in these areas. The work 
of this authority should be closely linked with 
that of the revenue authority. 

Sarvodaya Movement 

28..38 Another movement being carried on 
through peaceful and non-violent means, by 
Gandhian workers under the leadership of 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, is making its impact 
felt in the country. The Bhoodan Movement 
for distribution of lands to the landless started 
in 1951. Since then, it has developed into an 
integrated programme and philosophy of 
Sarvodaya, which aims at reconstruction of 
rural society, and at placing agrarian relations 
on a more egalitarian basis. This philosophy 


has important implications for agriculti 
labour. The elements of its programme t 
(a) setting up of a village government (gr 
sahha) which will acquire proprietorship 
land, though the cultivating possession of la 
may remain with cultivators; (b) formation 
a village fund {gram kosh) out of a cert 
percentage of contributions from the vill 
community; and (c) non-alienation of lands 
persons outside the village and distribution 
lands out of the pool of lands gifted at a fi) 
rate by land-owners in the village. The p 
gramme does not aim at complete ‘villagizatii 
or communization of lands. While the ti 
vests in the Gram Sablia, the cultivating pos; 
sion of land remains with the individual lai 
owner. The movement aims at coverting i 
village community into a family in which ev( 
member, whether landless or otherwise, has 
share in the village land. 

28.39 According to the leaders of the mo 
rnent, there is no organisation to ‘look aft 
agricultural labour or truly represent its 
teiests. Because of its scattered nature, it 1 
little voice in the development of the count 
though admittedly it occupies a position 
importance. Development programmes in ru: 
areas as a whole or land reforms have r 
made an appreciable impact on agricultu: 
labour. This provides a logic for Gramdt 
Land has to be distributed or re-distribut< 
Labour must have land because land gii 
security, no matter how small the holdings m 
be. This may be supplemented by adequi 
wages and wage-paid employment. Wa 
should be paid in kind, because this will p: 
vide a cushion against rise in prices. Intensi 
farming on small land-holdings is ideally suit 
to our conditions. Local industries based 
local needs and locally available raw materi. 
should be organi.scd. Agriculture, according 
the Sarvodaya leaders, should be organised li 
industry, and protective and welfare measui 
should apply to agricultural labour as well. 

28.40 The movement has spread; thousan 
of villages and many districts have been ‘gift 
away’. The impact of the Movement on dist 
bution of land, despite all criticism about t 
character of the land given away, is not 1< 
significant. About 4.2 million acres of lai 
were donated upto March 31, 1968, of w’hi 
two-thirds is cither cultivable or cultural: 
waste. The Gramdan movement has been al 
to redistribute about 1.19 million acres 
Table 28.5 will show. As a result of impo 
tion of ceiling on land holding, over 2 millii 
acres of land were declared surplus; of whi 
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about 1 million acres have been distributed by 
the Government.' 

28.41 Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmii', 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal 


and .Madhya Pradesh have enacted legislat 
to provide sanction to the basic tenets of 
Movement. Ihe.se States have also provic 
(inancial assistance to schemes for settlement 
the landless on Bhoodan lands. 


Table 28.5 Dislribution of land under the Sarvodaya Movement 



States 



Land 
received 
(in acres) 

Land 

distributed 
(ill acTPSj 

Land 
rejected 
(in acres) 

Land to be 
distributed 
(in acres) 

Number 

nf 

Gramdar 

Villages 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Assam 



23105 

509 

8 

22588 

14 

2. 

Andhra Pradesh 



241952 

103309 

86385 

52258 

35 

3. 

Orissa 



189139 

113345 

19846 

55948 

63 

4. 

Uttar Pradesh 



435574 

201642 

173564 

60368 

7 

5. 

Kerala 



26293 

5774 

7999 

12520 

4 

6. 

Tamil Nadu 



80433 

51519 


58914 

33 

7. 

Delhi 



300 

180 

120 



8. 

Punjab 



14739 

3601 

3380 

7758 

121 

9. 

Gujarat 



103530 

50984 

27994 

24552 

7, 

10. 

Maharashtra 



150802 

107111 

38346 

5345 

261 

11. 

Madhya Pradesh . 



405402 

156506 

174531 

74365 

21 

12. 

Mysore 



20086 

3181 

53 

16852 

1 

13. 

West Bengal 



12960 

3898 

8426 

636 

6; 

14. 

Bihar 



2121462 

331842 

1067006 

722614 

131! 

15. 

Rajasthan 



432868 

84781 

122788 

225599 

10 

16. 

Himachal Pradesh 



5420 

2531 


2709 


17. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

• 

. 

211 

5 


206 





Total . 

4264096 

1190718 

1730146 

1343232 

377! 


Source : Land Reforms Division Planning, Commissi 


28.42 To sum up, the Sarvodaya movement 
has an impressive achievement to its credit; it 
has re-distributed more lands than the State 
agency has been able to do under the ceiling 
legislation. Where the landless or the semi¬ 
landless people have been settled on these lands, 
they have gained security, and actpiired a 
source of income, and what is more a status 
symbol. The surveys of such settled communi¬ 


ties reveal a perceptible improvemciu in tin 
economic and social conditions. Even so, the 
arc complaiius about (i) delay in distributii 
of the land that has already been gifted aw: 
(ii) quality of the land distributed (barri: 
exceptions), (iii) absence of ;i programme f 
directing the flow of credit and inputs ai 
other resources for development of the land 
small cultivaitoi s or landless labctur, and (i 


'.The Report of tlie Sub-Group on Land Reforms of the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development a 
Cooperation for formulation of proposals for agricultural development relating to land reforms under the Fourth F 
Year Plan 1969-1970 to 1973-74. 
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lack of a \ast, well-organised and motivated 
cadre of workers who could carry out the pro¬ 
gramme on the scale that is required. It is also 
contended that after the first flush of fervour, 
the Sarvodaya movement has entered placid 
waters, and despite impressive figures of the 
villages and larger territories gifted away, it 
has not been able to grow into a peoples’ 
agrarian movement or generate their collective 
will (lok shakti). In areas where villages have 
treen given away, little of the post-Reconstruc- 
tion Programme has begun. Therefore, to 
some, the movement is more a patriarchal gift 
impelled hy humanitarian motives rather than 
a peoples’ movement from below. Even so, the 
potentialities of the movement are of profound 
significance to the reconstruction of the rural 
polity. 

28.T1 VVe feel that the distribution of lands, 
parlicularlv where the statute recognises these 
gifts, should be speeded up. Similarly the pace 
of ‘resettlement’ schemes should be accelerated. 
The ‘post-Declai ation Reconstruction Progra¬ 
mmes’ which have a bearing on agricultural 
labour in areas covered by Gramdan or Ziladan 
should now begin. 

Impact of Cihanges in Rural Society 

28,14 .Since Independence, the two most im¬ 
portant changes in the countryside that have 
impinged on agricultural labour have been (i) 
land reforms and other allied measures, and (ii) 
the role of the State in a developing rural eco¬ 
nomy. VVe now discuss issues connected with 
these. Ehe second change has to be discussed in 
its three aspects viz., (a) rural dcs'elopment, (b) 
agricultural development, and (c) programmes 
for scarcity and famines. 

Land Reforms 

28.df) There arc two aspects of land reforms: 
one relates to the changes in the system of land 
holding through tenancy reform and abolition 
of intermediaries, and the other to the system 
of land cultivation as affected by ceiling on 
land holdings, cooperative farming, and distri¬ 
bution of lands through official agencies or 
through other movements. The policy of land 
reforms aims at removing 'motivational and 
other impediments’ in the process of increasing 
agricultural production and at creating condi¬ 
tions for evolving an agricultural economy with 
better levels of efficiency. It seeks to remove 
elements of exploitation and social injustice 


within the agrarian system. Land to the till 
is a cardinal feature of the policy. Land refom 
liave attempted to abolish forced labour whit 
was imposed on small peasant and workers wii 
no land of their own. They have put an er 
to the administrative and political authority 
ex-intermediaries. Large sections of agricultur 
labour and small cultvators have benehtt 
from distribution of lands and from the proi 
sions for security of tenure under these reforn 
I hey figure as tenants and have now acquirt 
occupancy rights. About three million tenan 
and share-croppers have acquired ownership 
more than seven million acres. Enforcement 
tlie ceilings legislation has yielded over a millic 
acres of suipltis land; it could have yield( 
even moic if properly implemented. Surpl 
land is distiibuted to tenants, those with u 
economic holdings and landless agriculturis 
Rents have been regulated. Records of tena 
cies have been opened. Reclamation of su 
marginal land has resulted in the expansion 
area under cultivation, but mainly through p 
mitive agrit iiltural techniques. 

28.46 While the changes discussed above a 
egalitarian in their content, there have be 
other developments also. Several old feuc 
landlords and former big cultivators have turn 
themselves into 'new-st)lc landlords’. This w 
facilitated by the continued and undisturb 
possession of hhas or khud-bakasht lands by < 
intermediaries anti payment of compensati 
and availability of institutional credit to the 
At tat heel labour has been replaced by cast 
labour, payment in kind by payment in ca 
traditional relatitms bettveen master and serve 
have been replaced by contractual relations h 
ween emploser and employee. The new ru 
elite today perform the functions of direct cu 
vator anti also money-lender. A study of I 
rural leadership pattern reveals that it is heav 
tlominated by the ex-landlords, new owmer cu 
vators or peasant groups and the money-lent 
class.' The land reforms did not result in cc 
plctc abolition of non cultivating ownership 
land. 

28.47 Agrarian reforms and distribution 
lands have, however, not been followed up b 
policy designed to protect and secure the ini 
ests of small peasants and agricultural labo 
No tenurial reforms to protect the interests 
share-croppers have been carried out. Farm s 
dies have pin-pointed tenurial bottlenecks 
agrictdtural development in some package i 
tricts. Tillers are not prepared to invest in lai 


1. For instance, a survey of rural leadership in the district oi'Palamau (Bihar) revealed that 41.86% of the Mukbia 
Gram Panchayats came from the families of ex-/amindars, 11.91% from the category of money-lenders and 43.31% f 
the rural cultivators both big and medium, and 2.90% from other sections of the rural community. 
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which tliey do not own. Small farmers are not 
able to take advantage of the development pro¬ 
gramme, because they are not considered credit¬ 
worthy. Rural indebtedness and exploitation of 
agricultural labour by petty traders continue. 
Eviction of tenants and share-croppers follow¬ 
ing resumption of lands for direct cultivation 
has of late been on the increase. The Home¬ 
stead Tenancy Legislation which permits a land¬ 
less worker to have pos.session of the small strip 
of land on which he has built his home has not 
been uniformly implemented in all States. Ceil¬ 
ing on agricultural holdings has not been 
imposed on a family basis and exemptions pro¬ 
vide short-cuts to evading the law. Concentra¬ 
tion of lands in the hands of a few big ex-inter¬ 
mediaries has not really been broken. Consoli¬ 


dation of holdings has made some progress, bi 
still many areas are to be brought under i 
I’he programme of resettlement of labour h. 
not made much headway; by 1966-67 only 96,0( 
families could be resettled on about 3.54 lak 
acres, much below the target set by the Thii 
I’lan. 

28.48 I'he pattern of land holding has rema 
ned almost tindisturbed. A study in U.P. shov 
that some change occurred in the 5-15 act 
group ratlicr than in the below—5 acre group t 
ivhich cultivator workers belong. A companso 
of the data from the 8th and 17th rounds c 
the National .Sample Survey reveals almost 
status quo, as the following table would ind 
cate. 


Table 28.6: Pattern of Landholdings 


Agricultural holdings 


Holding size 

(acres) 




8th round (1954-55) 

17th round (1961-62) 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

(1) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Below 0 30 

• 



11-71 

0-30 

8-55 

0-38 

„ 100 

• 



19-72 

1-07 

17-13 

1-27 

„ 2-50 



• 

39-14 

3-43 

39-07 

6-86 

„ 500 




00-00 

15-44 

61-69 

19-18 

„ 7-50 




72-17 

25-34 

74-53 

30-91 

, lO-OO 




79-7.3 

34-06 

01-49 

39-88 

„ 20 00 




91-81 

56-53 

93-19 

03-66 

„ 30 00 




95 - 73 

69-19 

96-79 

76-35 

All sized 



• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-001 


Source .-—Report of the Sub-Group on h and Rcborms of the Ministry o 
Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation, p. 11 


28.49 We recognise that several aspects of 
land reforms discussed above are not directly 
within our terms of reference. They have to 
be brought in because of the effect they have 
on agricultural labour. In what follows in this 
.section, therefore, we propose to confine our¬ 
selves to issues which directly impinge on labour. 
Stricter enforcement of land reforms will mean 
distribution of land. This is likely to benefit 
agricultural labour in the form of increase in 
the size of the existing small holding, but some 
land will pass on to landless labour. Unfortu¬ 
nately, not enough is available for distribution, 
and in many cases where it has been distributed, 
the size has proved to be so small or the quality 


so bad that cases have come to our notice where 
llie recipients of such lands have sold them away 
or arc otherwise made to part with them. 

28.50 A reason for inadequate availability of 
land through the operation of land reforms is 
clever evasion of the ceilings legislation, apart 
from the high ceilings prescribed in some areas. 
Besides, the basis of ‘individual’ holdings adop¬ 
ted in most cases has encouraged nominal trans¬ 
fers to near relatives. Exemptions under the 
law ate liberal and liberally interpreted too. 
The possibility of reducing the ceilings where 
they are too high and also adopting the family 
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holding as the basis for ceiling should be ex¬ 
plored. In making this recommendation, we 
recognise that the gain is likely to be more 
social and psychological than real. Any feasible 
reduction of the ceiling is unlikely to release 
sizeable additional land for distribution. 

Curb on Eviction 

28..51 A fair section of agricultural labour 
consists of small cultivators. Of late, eviction 
of small cultivators, who are also in several areas 
share-croppers, has been on the increase as a 
result of resumption of land for direct cultiva¬ 
tion by land-owners. Such evictions should be 
stopped. 

Rural Development 

28.52 The second important change has been 
the coverage of the countryside by a network 
of Community Development Blocks. From 1959 
onwards, the three-tier Panchayat Raj institu¬ 
tions have been set up at village, block or taluk 
and district levels in the process of democratic 
de-centralisation of administration and as a part 
of the strategy to involve the people in plann¬ 
ing and execution of development programmes. 
A noteworthy change has been the execution 
of rural development programmes through these 
institutions. The Community Development 
Programme evoked greater popular enthusiasm 
in the beginning and provided some measure of 
employment by creating and building up com¬ 
munity assets. In tribal development blocks, 
larger financial outlays and more intensive exe¬ 
cution of development programmes created ex¬ 
pectations. But though these institutions built 
up a channel of communication with villages, 
their early promise was fulfilled but only parti¬ 
ally. Execution of development programmes 
benefited mainly the well-to-do sections. Finan¬ 
cial stringencies of Government slowed down 
the pace of the programmes. These schemes, 
along with the rural works programmes which 
came up during the Third Plan, provided a 
measure of employment relief for agricultural 
labour, and more importantly, set in motion a 
process of cliange and development in rural 
areas. 

Agi'icultural Development 

28.5.H From lOfiO-61 a more intensive phase 
of agricultural development opened with the 
Intensive Agricultural Development Projects 
(lADP). It aimed at achieving rapid and signi¬ 
ficant increa.ses in agricultural production 


through integrated and intensive use of impr 
ved agricultural techniques and inputs. Thei 
were two important aspects of the lADP; ( 
rnulti-cropping programme (MCP) and (ii) higl 
fielding varieties programme (HYVP). By tl 
end of 1964-65, the programme included 2; 
out of 311 blocks, and in terms of cultivatt 
area, the coverage accounted for about 7.5 m 
lion acres representing 35 per cent of the gre 
cropped area of the districts brought under : 
Projections for the future indicate substanti 
increases in farm output through intensific 
tion of the lADP programme in its twin aspeci 

28.54 As the new strategy developed, it acejt 
red new dimensions. Short-term high yicldti 
varieties of seeds have been found to be drougl 
resistant. Shortening of the period of growi 
of crops under these programmes has proved 
be an ‘insurance against spells of drought’ 
revealed by the experience during the scarciti 
of the last two years. Ground water support 
being developed. Intensive field operations i 
eluding levelling of lands, contour bunding at 
construction of field channels in some are 
have begun. Mechanisation of a part of agrici 
tural operations has also got a modest start; 
a way this is unavoidable. But the pattern f 
future will continue to be a combination 
labour-intensive and intermediate technologic 

28.55 A study of the newly developing fart 
shows that even a three acre farm can be econ 
mically viable and have a surplus. The retu: 
per acre in intensive agriculture is substanti 
both on account of higher yields and remunei 
tive prices for agricultural produce. A second ii 
portant aspect is that these new farms requi 
larger mandays per acre of operational hqldii 
than traditional farms, and the degree of inte 
sive employment on the first is much great( 
Observation visits to lADP districts also revf 
that agricultural labour in these areas is mo 
intensively and continuously employed th; 
ever before. Reports from States indicate th 
the agricultural production programme h 
resulted in more employment, reduction 
under employment, increase in wages (both 
cash and kind) above the minimum wages fix 
under the Act, and general improvement in t 
economic condition of labour. 

28.56 These farms also represent the emerger 
of 'capitalist agriculture’ encouraged by remui 
rative prices for foodgrains and by the agric 
tural strategy followed by Government whi 
makes large-scale scientific agriculture profitab 


i.While this will make some type of labour redundant, it may generate opportunities for new skills in rural areas. A 
evidence of this is already there in the agriculturally more prosperous tracts. 
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Before 1960 there were only a few pockets of 
gcnuinelv capitalist agriculture in parts of Pun¬ 
jab and Western U.P., Central Gujarat, paits of 
Tamil Nadu and coastal Andhra. Now it is 
spreading into other lADP areas. There is an 
emergence of well-to-do sections among peasant 
communities at the intermediate level. The 
LADP has also created conditions for rural indus¬ 
trialisation. with remunerative prices for food- 
grtiins, there has been a progressive shift of 
income in favour of agriculturists. This may 
lead, as in Punjab/Haryana, to a progressive 
rural orientation of new industries. 

The New Sti'ategy 

28.67 A point that has been repeatedly empha¬ 
sised before us is the uneven effect of the new 
strategy of agricultural development on agricul¬ 
tural labour. The present arrangements put a 
somewhat heavy emphasis on the credit worthy 
character of the applicant for loans or other 
assistance for agricultural inputs. Absence of 
inputs takes persons, whose only assets are a 
patch of land and labour, beyond the pale of 
the tiew' strategy. .Suitable arrangements should 
be made to direct tlie flow of a part of the co¬ 
operative or other itistitutional credit to the 
small cultivator worker to enable him to benefit 
from new agricultural developments. 

28.68 Delay in the enactment of tenurial re¬ 
forms has acted as a damper to the new strategy, 
because the land is not recorded in the name of 
the tiller. Tillers who belong to the category of 
small cultivators cannot invest their meagre 
savings under this new programme in the land 
for which they have no title. The tenurial re¬ 
forms should be implemented so that this section 
of farmers is fully involved in reaching targets 
of higher production. These two recommenda¬ 
tions are expected to benefit small holders who 
are a shade better than landless labour in the 
rural hierarchy. It is doubtful whether the im 
provement of the former will mean either addi¬ 
tional employment or better payment to the 
latter. Its impact has to be viewed only in rela¬ 
tion to such small landholders who fall within 
the category of 'agricultural labour’ by our defi¬ 
nition. Traditional farming is highly labour- 
intensive. Agricultural labour as a class also 
consists of a substantial portion of small culti¬ 
vators who own petty holdings of their own and 
who directly or indirectly W'ork as share-crop¬ 
pers. For this category, the prices fixed for agri¬ 
cultural commodities have the same functional 
role as w'age rates or money w’ages have for work¬ 
ers outside agriculture. Land tenures pertaining 
to this category have, therefore, to be examined 
and rationalised. In formulating agricultural 
price policies, the wage content of agricultural 
costs has also to be given due weight. 


28..69 A landless worker is not in possessii 
of the land on which his hut stands. Since 
hut provides the w'orkcr with a bargaining ca{ 
citv, and this is borne out from our inquiri 
we recommend that landless labour should 
put in ownership of the house site. \ dri 
should be launched to achieve this within t 
shortest possible time. Colonies of agricultui 
htbour, away from the present insanitary a 
unhygienic conditions, should also be establi: 
ed, keeping in view the integrated clraracter 
the rural community and the need for prom 
ing social equality. 

.Scarcities and Famines 

28.60 Agricultural labour, as the most vuln 
ble section of the rural community, suffers unc 
conditions created by scarcities and famin 
Scarcity results from deficient, ill-distributed 
ill-timed rainfall. In 196.6, as many as 126 disi 
cts with a population of 47.6 millions in eij 
States were affected by drought; in 1966, 1 
districts with a population of 102.6 millions 
.seven States were so visited. In 1966-67, a fam 
occurred in Bihar; a terrible scarcity depenc 
into a famine and it was the first famine to h; 
Iieen declared as such in post-lndependei 
India. During 1968-69, areas in Andhra a 
Rajasthan came under the lengthening shade 
of scarcity. 

28.61 Scarcity and famine conditions witr 
new developments in organisation of agricultu 
labour, and new experiments with differ 
types of schemes, agencies for execution 
schemes, fixation and revision of w'ages, a 
distribution of foodgrains to the landless throi 
a chain of fair price shops. Extraordin 
measures are undertaken to provide work 
the unemployed and to take care of the childr 
nursing and expectant mothers. Welf 
measures are introduced on a large scale. Les.s 
of famine or scarcity are, however, lost wl 
these conditions pass aw'ay, and both the adm 
stration and the people tend to slide back 
the normal routine. But there is a good deal 
these experiences to draw upon to tackle 
])roblem of the rural unemployed on a ] 
manent and continuous basis. Since famine c 
ditions, when declared, always evoke wide p 
lie sympathies and support, the burden on p 
lie authorities to that extent is shared. A 
long-term measure, there should be an intent 
approach to development of the areas that 
chronically susceptible to drought or famine 

28.62 We also recommend that the impl 
tions of crop insurance should be examined 
a means of stabilisation of agricultural wa 
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particularly in relation to small landholders. 
The need for crop insurance to overcome the 
serious dislocation caused b\’ crop failure owing 
to natural calamities has to be recognised. 

Bonded Labour—Its Disintegi'ation 

28.(53 Bonded labour can best be described in 
terms of debt bondage fixed for a time or a life¬ 
time or hereditarily desending from father to 
son in some cases. The system grew out of 
acute indigence and helplessness of tribal and 
semi-tribal communities in the grip of a preca¬ 
rious subsistence economy. There was a combi¬ 
nation of reasons for the depression of this sec¬ 
tion of the rural population: uneconomic hold¬ 
ings, meagre income from forest produce, high 
incidence of rent, insecurity of tenure and so on. 
To these were added the social compulsions 
which constitute the ‘ostensible' and immediate 
causes of the system. These are: the necessity 
of incurring expenditure over marriage, avoid¬ 
able expenditure on birth and death and general 
economic depression. Bonded labour is known 
by various names such as Halia and Muliyas or 
Xtig-rnuliyas in Orissa, ^'it-niajoor in Bengal, 
Harwnis and Hnrarnasiyas in North Bihar, 
Kamia in .South Bihar and Chotanagpur, Har- 
mashee in parts of Madhya Pradesh, Sewak and 
Haris in U.P., Adiammars in Travancore, Che- 
runtas in Malabar, Holyas in South Ranara, 
Pannyals in Tamil Nadu, Palerus in Andhra, 
Mali in Gujarat, Sagri in Rajasthan, Jeetha in 
.Mysore and Seri or Sanji in the Punjab. 

28.64 The earlier efforts to deal with this pro¬ 
blem were through legislation. The Bihar and 
Orissa Kamiauti Agreements Act, 1920 declared 
the agreements entered into between Kamias 
and their masters void unless (i) full terms of 
the agreement were duly embodied in a docu¬ 
ment, (ii) a copy of the document was given to 
the Kamia, if the period of agreement exceeded 
one year, (iii) the Kamia’s remuneration under 
the agreement was fair and equitable and (iv) 
his liability was (ompletely extinguished within 
the teinis of the agreement. But the Act remains 
a dead letter. The Kamia system continued 
under a different name called Harwai in other 
parts. This only emphasises that mere legisla¬ 
tion is no remedy for difficulties arising out of 
economic compulsions. With slow improvement 
in economic conditions, enforcement of tenancy 
laws, security of tenure and opportunity for 
employment, the system has shown signs of dis 
integration. Grotving monetisation of the agri¬ 
cultural economy, development of agriculture, 
availability of institutional credit, spread of edu 
cation and greater awareness have also some¬ 
what mitigated the evils of this system. 

53—lMS,/NC.L/69 


Administration 

28.65 We have noticed a considerable vai 
tion in institutional arrangements for formii 
tion, execution and enforcement of policies a 
programmes relating to agricultural labour. T 
Revenue Department in every State has its ag( 
cies spread all over the rural areas. Apart frt 
normal administration, the Department a 
implements famine or scarcity relief measur 
Owing to developments in the countryside, ag 
cultural labour has come in contact with va 
ous other departments, such as Agricultu: 
Community Development and Panchayat, C 
operation and Labour. As conditions abo 
reaching relief to agricultural labour vary fre 
State to State, the administrative set-up f 
effective implementation of the relevant polici 
and programmes will have to be left to tl 
State Governments. Having said this, we sii 
gest that it would be useful to distinguish bi 
ween different groups of recommendations th 
have been made and the responsibility allocati 
for their implementation. For instance, the 
are (i) functions relating to enforcement 
wages, and (ii) functions for development ar 
employment. There should be suitable arrang 
rnents for ensuring such coordination as is nec( 
sary. In the years to come, as mentioned abov 
agricultural labour will become organised ar 
conscious, with development of agriculture ar 
operation of such processes as spread of educ 
tion. Formation of labour corps, organisation > 
agricultural labour, and fixation, revision ar 
enforcement of their wages have importai 
policy and administrative implications and th( 
have to be spelt out. All this underlines tl 
need for coordination at suitable levels of tl 
vertical administration. We recommend that 
is advisable to have one coordinating agency 
the Centre and another at the State level. Tl 
location of the agency should be best left I 
the discretion of the Central and State Goveri 
ments. 

Tripartite Consultation 

28.66 There should also be tripartite consii 
tative bodies consisting of the representatives ( 
agricultural labour, employers and State Go 
ernments at the State ancl district levels I 
review periodically the conditions of agricultur: 
labour, revise and enforce minimum wages, an 
take stock of the impact of development pn 
grammes on their employment. At present, th 
voice of even organised rural labour is feebl 
and in several parts of the country it is non-exi 
tent. It should be the function of the Goveri 
ment to encourage the employers’ and worker 
organisations at the Central, State and distrii 
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levels to come rogetlier for a meaningful dia¬ 
logue on problems which crop up from time to 
time in regard to conditions of tvork of agricul¬ 
tural labour. 

Social Change 

28.67 There is, however, an equally important 
aspect of agricultural labour that calls for atten¬ 
tion. As has been pointed out earlier, a major 
section of this class of labour comes from sche¬ 
duled castes and scheduled tribes. The question 
of giving them social status has to be a part of 
the measures to be recommended for improving 
conditions of agricultural labour. National con¬ 
sciousness in this regard was aroused by 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation 
and by other leaders, some of them belonging 
to these communities themselves. The experi¬ 
ence during the last twenty years has shown 
that this, by itself, has not been adequate. 

28.68 Attitudes towards change are condi¬ 
tioned by economic compulsions or improve¬ 
ment A greater measure of social acceptability 
for agricultural labour, irrespective of caste, is 
evinced in developing areas rather than in those 
whcie no development has taken place. In the 
former, the cultivator-employer is in need of 
labour and is prepared to offer social concessions 
as a matter of enlightened self-interest. Where 
such need for labour is inconsequential, old atti¬ 
tudes continue to prevail. But social change 
consequent on improvement in economic status 
is necessarily slow. 

28.69 As it is, the period for special conces¬ 
sions for these communities had to be extended. 
The inquires preceding this extension witnessed 
a clamour among backward communities to get 
themselves notihed in the Schedule. This reflects 
either poverty among these backward commu¬ 
nities or the attractiveness of concessions. If it 
is the latter, one could hope that a further ex¬ 
tension of such concession for a limited period 
would help thc.se groups to acquire a greater 
measure of self-confidence. Also, the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture itself through the new stra¬ 
tegy will make the cultivator-employer respect 
labour. Beyond expressing this hope, we are 
afraid, we have no short-term solution for the 
social problem, which is so deep-rooted. It can 
only be tackled by continued proccs.se.s of strict 
enforcement of social legislation and conscious 
and sustained efforts at education. 

Forest Lakour 

28.70 Our forests are spread over 7.*i million 
hectares out of .827 million hectares of the total 


geographical area of the country. The natio 
forest policy stipulates that our aim should be 
maintain at least one-third of the land un 
forests. The present area under forests, wh 
is 2.8..8 per cent of the total area, is not only 
adequate but also unevenly distributed, the j 
centage varying from 9Ii in Jammu and Kashi 
State to 48.7 for Orissa. Forests have pla' 
and will continue to play a vital role in < 
economy. They yield a variety of prodi 
which are conventionally classified as “maji 
and “minor”. Forestry is an important indus 
in the public sector, about 90 per cent of 
being State-owned, State-managed and worl 
by specially created Departments. According 
the 1961 Census, labour engaged in forest 
fishing and livestock constituted about 6.4 r 
lions out of the working force of 1.87..') millii 
in the agricultural sector. Forestry and logg 
are a primary source of livelihood for a r( 
tively small but significant .section of work 
(0.4 million) in rural aretis, and a .second 
source of income for a much larger section 
the community engaged in construction, wt 
work, furniture making and the like. 

28.71 In what follows, however, we prop 
to confine ourselves only to labour enga' 
for forest work of all types. In view of 
special problems involved, the Madhya Prad 
Government helped us by asking two of 
experienced officers to prepare a report for i 
consideration. We have benefited from i 
report, as indeed from the valuable informat 
received from other States and the perso 
visits paid by some of us to make rela 
investigations on the spot. The conclusii 
of our Study Group on Tribal Labour w 
also useful. 

Recruitment 

28.72 Forest labour is ordinarily emplo' 
by (i) the State Forest Departments on dep 
mental works such as afforestation, protect 
of forests, working of coupes, collection of foi 
produce, construction and maintenance of fo: 
roads and buildings; and (ii) contractors v 
take forests on lease on the conditions pres 
bed by the State Govermems. The contraci 
can be (a) individuals, partnership firms 
corporate bodies, (b) forest labour cooperal 
.societies, and (c) quasi-government organ 
tions such as cooperative development cor 
rations. The Madhya Pradesh Tribal Coopi 
tive Development Corporation is an exam 
of (c). Skilled workers are required for < 
cialiscd jobs such as charcoal burning, cata 
making, and sawing; the .semi-skilled for logg 
and felling; and unskilled for stacking, loadi 
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unloading, and collection and transporting of 
forest produce. Contractors engage without 
any restriction labour of their choice from 
forest villages or from villages in or around 
the coupes to be worked by them. They have 
to give preference to forest villagers in the 
matter of employment. Forest labour can be 
divided into three categories, viz., (i) local 
labour, (ii) migratory labour, and (iii) labour 
from the forest villages or settlements. Local 
labour is recruited by the local forest agencies 
from surrounding villages regularly every year 
for operations such as construction of forest 
roads, clearing fire lines and arranging depart¬ 
mental burning. Unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour for ordinary forest works is plentiful 
throughout the year, except when agricultural 
operations are in progress. Migratory labour is 
brought into the area, for work extending over 
a year or more, for extraction and conversion 
of forest produce during the working season. 
Labour in forest villages or settlements is per¬ 
manent. 

Forest Villages 

28.73 Exploitation of forest resources gave 
rise to the need for maintaining a regular 
supply of labour. The response to this need, 
in the early stages of forest exploitation, was 
through establishment of forest villages with a 
view to securing permanent and regular supply 
of labour for forest operations and for pro¬ 
viding employment to the ‘Adivasis’. These 
villages, unlike revenue villages, are not meant 
for extending cultivation. The terms on which 
people are allowed to settle in forest villages 
are: (i) the Forest Department and the Con¬ 
tractors have the first claim to the labour of 
forest villagers on payment of the market rate; 
(ii) the villagers will not accept any other em¬ 
ployment without obtaining prior permission 
from the Forest Departments; and (iii) they can 
be summarily evicted for non-compliance with 
orders.' Preference is given to local people in 
the matter of settlement, because they have ex¬ 
perience in the extraction or handling of forest 
produce. The settlers enjoy the right to free 
grazing of their cattle and to free supply of 
wood required for bonafide agricultural pur¬ 
poses, house building and repairs. A headman 
elected by each village advises the forest officials 
in the organisation and employment of forest 
labour. The system of forest villages has been 
criticised on the ground that the workers do 
not enjoy tenancy rights on lands which have 
been cleared by them and can be evicted for 
refusing to work. 


Working Conditions 

28.74 The problems faced by the for 
workers in regard to employment, wages a 
working conditions have not been systematica 
tackled. Even in States which have a f 
dominance of such labour, it has by and la 
remained unorganised. Various pieces of labc 
legislation do not cover forest labour. A measi 
of protection is provided through the appli 
tion of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 to a| 
cultural labour, but forest labour does not 
relief under this legislation. Seasonal operati( 
do not assure full-time employment to the foi 
workers all the year round. Afforestation 
taken up during the rainy season; felling 
trees and charcoal burning are carried 
during the dry periods. Shortage of labour 
experienced during agricultural seasons, beca 
labour which is mostly drawn from the rai 
of the small cultivating landholders or land! 
agricultural workers prefers to go back to aj 
cultural operations. These factors explain 
difficulties in building up a ‘specialised a 
stable’ labour force for forest operations. Wo 
ing hours for labour employed by contract 
are not fixed. They range from 10 to 12 ho 
a day, with a break of an hour or two in 
afternoon. Workers employed by the foi 
department report to work-sites in the morn: 
and return home after putting in eight ho 
of work. They do not have to stay ins 
the forests at night. 

28.75 Conditions of work in forest operatic 
are not satisfactory. Labour has to work 
remote areas, away from home, under diffic 
conditions. Accommodation at work-site 
limited; supply of drinking water, bathing a 
washing facilities are inadequate. And so : 
medical facilities, transport and rations. Wh 
this is the general picture. Government and 
rare cases the contractors, have arranged 
medical and educational facilities and made p 
vision for drinking water. We have been ti 
that the facilities are qualitatively better o: 
where a union is organised or where labc 
is in chronic short supply. But these represc 
only a beginning and vast areas remain i 
covered by them. One of the distressing sig 
in the forest areas is lack of attention to p 
vention of accidents and treatment when tl 
do occur. In the forest areas visited by 
the first-aid arrangements if they existed at ; 
were very poor. The agents of contract 
whom we met could not say whether th 
were any cases within their knowledge wheri 


'These terms appear to be inequitous since there is an element of compulsion in (i) and (ii), but the contractor has mei 
to give preference to forest villagers and is not compelled to employ them. 
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worker received paymeni in case of einploy- 
iireiil. injury. 

28.7(i Workers arc employed on a daily basis 
but they arc not time-rated. Piece-rate is the 
common pattern, though at times a group of 
them take on work as sub-contractors. Piece- 
rate is often resorted to in departmental opera¬ 
tions for extraction of timber for local use and 
occasionally for road work. For quality work, 
contractors employ workers on job contract. 

28.77 No special machinery is in operation 
lor fixation of wages of forest labour; fixed 
principles under which wages are regulated 
and settled arc also absent. In some areas, for 
forest labour employed on departmental works, 
daily wage rates are fixed by the Collector or 
the Divisional Forest Officer. The wages paid 
by contractors vary and are dependent on the 
availability of labour during different periods, 
skill of the workers and the urgency of the 
job. Wage rates arc not uniform; they differ 
not only from State to State but also from 
region to region and period to period. Fhey 
vary in neighbouring areas even for the same 
operation. Though wage rates have increased 
in recent years, they have not kept pace with 
the increase in the price of foodgrains and other 
necessities. Piece-rates for felling and logging 
of timber are determined by the size of the trees 
and the labour involved. Workers engaged in 
collection of minor forest produce such as gum, 
rosha grass, honey, wax, tendu leaves, and 
niahua flowers are paid on the basis of the quan¬ 
tity and average quality of the produce col¬ 
lected. During years of drought and scarcity, 
forest labour is anxious to be paid wages in 
kind rather than in cash, a phenomenon not 
uncommon with agricultural labour. It prefers 
to work tvith a contractor to being engaged for 
departmental works. This preference is shown 
oiily if the former can arrange to supply food- 
grains at worksites at reasonable rates. To 
remove such difficulties in the way of labour, 
tfie .Madhya Pradesh State Tribal Cooperative 
Development Corporation has opened a number 
of fair price shops at convenient locations. 
Workers arc usually paid once a week on the 
market day. Complaints are common about 
manipulation of accounts and taking advan¬ 
tage of their illiteracy and ignorance while 
adjusting advances against the work done by 
them. Work done is measured in such a 
manner that the worker is always the loser. 
.\11 malpractices consequent on a weak state 
of organisation prevail in forest work also. 
.-\llegations of undesirable practices by officials 
at different levels of the forest department were 
made, but by and large, they were not sub¬ 
stantiated in the course of our enquiries. 


28.78 Forest labour is not a regular stal 
Used labour forte because (i) the nature 
work is casual, (ii) ctpportunitics of empk 
ment in agriculture during the peak agriti 
tural .seasons draw them away from forest opei 
tions, (iii) accidents, illness and other domes 
worries claim their presence at home, and (i 
the labour lacks the urge to earn and save f 
the rainy day. Forest labour is not organis 
except in certain pockets where trade unii 
workers have found it feasible to operate. T 
reasons for apathy towards organising thei 
selves are (i) illiteracy, ignorance and indiff< 
ence of the tribal forest labour, (ii) non-exi 
ence of a regular forest labour force, (i 
instability of employment due to shifting 
worksites and locations; and (iv) remotem 
and lack of easy accessibility for trade unit 
workers to work areas and forest villages. He 
again, a close parallel can be noticed betwei 
agricultural labour and forest labour. 

Forest Cfooperativcs and Nationalisation 

28.79 .Against this background, we take nc 
of the more recent developments which a 
not yet common to all States but which w 
have an important bearing on conditions 
forest labour in future. I'hcse fall in tv 
gioup.s—(a) cooperatives, and (b) nationalisatio 
Forest labour has been organised into labo' 
cooperative .societies to eliminate the exploit 
tion by middlemen and traders and to ensu 
not only fair wages to labour, but also a sha 
in profits out of the contracts for utilisatic 
of forest resources which arc entrusted to the 
bodies. The formation of cooperative dev 
lopment corporations is another variation 
the same theme. Such societies have thrive 
but only in areas where social workers wi 
considerable past experience have taki 
interest in their formation and day-to-d 
working. In some others, they are report 
to have operated as agents of contr; 
tots. The other development is nationtili: 
lion of a major forest produce, viz., the colh 
tion of tendu leaves. Though by no mca 
common to all States, this activity has pa 
rich dividends at least in one. It has incrcas 
appreciably the revenues accruing to the Sta 
exchequer. It has leplatcd the exploitati 
system dominated by middlemen, traders ai 
contractors, who arbitrarily li.xed prices for t 
forest prodiue, by a departmental agency whi 
not only pays an increasingly higher price f 
the produce but also makes regular paymen 
because of the advantages this operation h 
brought to forest labour, there is a demai 
that the Slate should take over the exploitatii 
of other forest produce as well. 
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Recommendations 

28.80 Forest labour is largely made up of 
labour from tribal communities tvho have deep 
ecological and economic links tviih the forests 
the)' live in. Tribals have been sensitive in 
their reaction to the reservation of forest areas, 
and this reaction has been an important ele¬ 
ment in their movements. We do not propose 
to enter into a discussion of the measures for 
amelioration of the conditions of tribal com 
inunities in forest areas in general, because 
these have been covered by the Commission 
on Scheduled Tribes (19()1). We recommend 
that forest labotir in general and tribal forest 
labour in particular should be treated with 
due understanding. There is a greater scope 
for employment of the members of these com¬ 
munities as fire watchers, forest guards and 
rangers if they arc cjualified and sufficiently 
experienced. 

28.81 The welfare of forest labour cannot 
be divorced from that of other communities 
similarly placed. All operations connected with 
the exploitation of forest produce in rvhich 
these communities are engaged and trade in 
major and minor produce should be nationalised 
to ensure enduring benefits to forest labour and 
the State. 

28.82 A permanent labour corps divorced 
from agrictilturc and available for employment 
on forest works shotdd be organi.sed on the 
same lines as the agriculture labour corps re¬ 
commended earlier. In the years to come, ex¬ 
ploitation of forest resources and establishing 
of forest based industries will make organisa¬ 
tion of such a force necessary. A beginning 
should be made in selected areas in each State. 


28.83 Forest labour cooperative societic 
through which workers are trained and equi] 
ped to organise themselves, should be encoi 
raged and streamlined. In any case, the 
should be kept away from the pale of influent 
of contractors. There should be coordinate 
support for them from different departments < 
the State Government. Such managerial assis 
ance, training and marketing facilities as the 
need should be made available in the initi: 
stages. 

28.84 'Fhe procedures for grant of compens 
tion on account of disabilit) and injury to tf 
worker during the course of employment shoul 
be set right to obviate rigidities in the matt( 
of payment. 

28.8.3 The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 shoul 
be extended to cover forest labour. All oi 
recommendations to improve the arrangemen 
for fixation and implementation of minimu: 
wages should also apply to such labour, 
suitable procedure should be evolved for prom] 
payment of wages. The forest manual shou 
be modilied to deal with irregularities in tl 
matter of payment; rules should be frame 
under appropriate legislation to provide 
wage card to each worker wherein advance 
if any, and adjustments against payment 
work made shotdd be indicated. wState Gover 
ments may consider involving local panchaya 
or action bodies of local communities in tl 
task of enforcement of wage contracts on tl 
employers of forest labour. 

28.86 The forest department/contractc 
should be encouraged to make available sui 
faeilitics as fair-price shops for distribution 
foodgrains, particularly during the diffici 
metnths when these areas arc cut off. 



Annexure 

(Ref. Para 28.1 


Chart showing 


Distribution of Population and Workers for All-India by Rural and Urban Areas and 
also by Sectors of Activity according to the 1961 Census. 


(Figures in 


l.ikh; 


Total population 
4389-4 
( 100 . 00 ) 



Rural Population 


Urban population 



3600 0 


789-4 



;82-02) 

1 


(17-98) 

1 


Rural non-workers 

Rurtd workers 

Total workers 

Urban workers 

Urban non-workers 

1977-5 

1622-5 

1886-8 

264-3 

.525 ■ 1 

(45-06) 

(36-96) 

1 

(-12-98) 

(6-02) 

1 

(11-96; 

1 1 

•Agricultural workers 

1 

Non-agricultural workers 

Xon-agricultural 

workers Agricultural workers 

1343-4 

279- 1 

232 - 3 


32-0 

1 1 

(6-36j 

(5-29) 


(0-73) 


Total .Agricultural workers 
137.3-4 
(31-33) 


1 

Cultivators 

1 i 

Agricultural labour Other agricultural 

1 1 

Other agricultural Agricultural labour 

1 

Cultivators 


workers in iiulustry 

workers in Industry 



Division O 

Division O 


979-0 

306-0 58-4 

5-5 9-2 

17-3 

(22-30) 

(6-97) (1-33) 

1 

(0-13) (0-21) 

i 

(0-39) 


-> Total agricultural 
labour 


315-2 

(7-18) 


Xorr—Figures in brackets give percentages to total population 

.Soune :—Based on Census of India 1961, V’ol. I, I’art II B i 
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Annexure II 
(Ref. para 28.8) 


Distribution of land^ to landless agricultural workers through State agency. 


Name of State 


(I) 

Andhra Pradesh 

.Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir ■ 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh • 

West Bengal 

Total 


Extent of land 
distributed 
(in lakh acres) 


( 2 ) 


13 090 
3 020 
.5 ■064 
3-332 
Not available 
O’484 
23-457 
3-111 

6- 407 

7- 226 


1-063 

1 ■ 679 

28-350 

9-442 

1-220 

107-545 
(10-7 million acres) 


Source : I.and Reform, Division, Planning Commission. 


This docs not include land declared surplus as a result of imposition of ceiling on land holdings. 
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Annexure III 
(Ref. para 28.22) 


Requhement of Mondays in Agriculture 


Region 

Oops 

Intensity 

Mandays per acre of the holding 




Local varieties 

HYP 

I. Single Crop Cultivation [intensity of cultivation about 1) 




Orissa (Sambalpur) . . . . . 

Paddy 

0-92 

43 

63 

West Bengal (Hooghly and 24 Parganas) 

Paddv 

Jute 

1 ■ 0.5 

5.3 

75 

Maharashtra (.Ahmcdnagar) • ■ • • 

Jowar 

Bajra & \Vh<"at 

1-09 

19 

29 

11. Intensive Multi-crop Agriculture [intensityj 

■.5-2-0) 




Punjab (.Amritsar & Ferozepur) 

Wheat 

W'heat, 

Gram, Cotton 

1-50 

24 

54 

•Andhra Pradesh (West Godavari) • 

Paddy 

2-00 

97 

137 

Uttar Pradesh (Meerut & MuzafTarnagar) 

Wheat 

•Sugarcane 

1-50 

73 

103 

HI. Intensive Multi-crop Agriculture with Mechanisation (intensity 2-001 




rimjab ....... 

Wheat 

Wheat, Gram 

Cotton 

2-00 

21 

47 

-Andhra Pradesh ••••■. 

Paddy 

2-00 

72 

98 

Uttar Pradesh ..... 

Wheat 

Sugarcane 

2-00 

63 

89 


Source :!. For mandays per acre of the holding under local varieties in 
Statements, I & 11; Reports of Farm Management Studies, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


2. For Mandays on FIYP: On the basis of cash, expenses on 
additional labour in the Report on the High Yielding varieties 
Programme, Klnuif 196G-b7. 

3. For .Statement III ; On the basis of the above two sources, 
after making allowances for displacement of labour due to 
mechanisation of ploughing, harvesting and threshing. 


CHAPTER 29 


UNORGANISED LABOUR 


We now take up for discussion the issues 
connected with another group of workers, who 
cannot be identified by a definition but could 
be described as those who have not been able 
to organise in pursuit of a common objective 
because of constraints such as (a) casual nature 
of employment, (b) ignorance and illiteracy, 
(c) small size of establishments with low capital 
investment per person employed, (d) scattered 
nature of establishments, and (e) superior 
strength of the employer operating singly or in 
combination. We do not propose to cover every 
sector of such employment, but take up cate¬ 
gories where the number of workers is large 
and where information about them is available 
in some form. The categories naturally will be 
illustrative rather than exhaustive. These are: 
(i) contract labour including construction wor¬ 
kers; (ii) casual labour; (iii) labour employed 
in small scale industry; (iv) hand-loom/power- 
loom workers; (v) bidi and cigar workers; (vi) 
employees in shops and commercial establish¬ 
ments; (vii) sweepers and scavengers; (viii) wor¬ 
kers in tanneries; (ix) tribal labour, and (x) 
other unprotected labour. There will be a 
certain measure of overlap between them. For 
instance, bidi and cigar establishments can fall 
under (iii), (v) and (vi); contract labour will be 
found in (iii); and so will casual labour and 
so on. These categories will include workers 
who ate protected by some labour legislation 
and others who are not. We expect that bet¬ 
ween them, the categories of workers dealt with 
will throw up a range of issues which will 
cover the rest of unorganised/unprotected 
labour as well. 


Sources of Information 

29.1 We have to tread warily in an area 
where first-hand studies of different categories 
of unorganised fabour have not been under¬ 
taken, and where such information as is avail¬ 
able is not adequate, During the course of 
evidence, the representatives of State Govern¬ 
ments and some unions shed light on the 
conditions of casual and contract labour. 
Employers of shops and commercial establish¬ 
ments met us and explained their stand and 
so did unions organised by their workers. We 
also arranged for a special study of labour 
conditions in small-scale industries in one State 
and used it as a model for understanding, 
through the help of Education Officers of the 


Central Board of Workers’ Education, the p< 
tion in selected employments in other Stai 
We set up three Study Groups especially 
understand the problems of (i) construct! 
workers, (ii) sweepers and scavengers, and ( 
tribal labour. Their reports have been of c 
siderable assistance in reaching our findings 

29.2 The 1961 Census puts the total numl 
of non-agricultural wage-earners at ab( 
twenty-four millions. If from this number ; 
total number of workers employed in the or 
nised sector, namely, registered factories, mir 
plantations, government and quasi-governmi 
bodies, ports, insurance, banks, etc., wh 
number about fourteen millions is deduct 
one gets a rough estimate of workers in 
unorganised sector. Besides the ten mill 
workers so arrived at, there are a large num 
of workers other than ‘employees’ in the cott; 
and household industries and handicrafts; 
cording to the 1961 Census, the number 
such workers is eleven millions, and these lat 
we cannot cover because of the absence 
employer-employee relationship in them. 

Assessment of Policies 

29.3 Beyond a mention in the 1946 Pol 
Statement, Government have hitherto p 
inadequate attention to these workers desj 
the fact that they constitute a fair proport 
of those who produce goods and provide i 
vices. Even in the organised sector, a sect 
of the total labour force has to be left out 
the purview of legislation, because some est 
lishments employ workers less than the mi 
mum number prescribed in the law. In 
absence of proper organisation, they are i 
able to establish their rea.sonable claims a 
secure proper working conditions. It is a cc 
mon complaint that the benefits of lab( 
legislation have not reached rural and un 
ganised labour. The Minimum Wages 
1948 was the first attempt at statutory regr 
tion of wages, and to some extent, worki 
conditions of labour employed in the swca 
trades. Labour engaged in these employmer 
fjeing unorganised, had weak bargaining por 
and had been deprived of reasonable wage a 
working conditions. Apart from the ineff 
tiveiy implemented Minimum Wages Act, tl 
do not have any other legislative protectii 
The Factories Act, 1948 and the Industr 
Disputes Act, 1947, which contain ‘.specific a 


54-^1 MSNC[./69 
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detailed provisions for items within their pur¬ 
view, were not designed to meet the conditions 
of and requirements in unorganised industries 
and employments. In taking cognisance of the 
plight of such laltour, the Ihircl Plan mention 
ed : “while considerable improvements had 
occurred in the living and working conditions 
of employees in large and organised industries, 
owing both to State activity and trade union 
action, a great deal of lee-way remained to be 
made up in respect of the workers engaged in 
agricultine :ind unorganised industries and that 
their conditions should become a matter of 
special concern to government as well as to 
labour organisations”.* A reference was also 
made in the Pian to the building and construc¬ 
tion industry in which programmes of expan¬ 
sion called for greater attention to safety 
standards, d'hc informal meeting of Labour 
Ministers in August, 1962 endorsed the Plan 
Statement and called for (i) greater attention 
to be paid ter tlic conditions of labour in un¬ 
organised industries which could not be gover¬ 
ned by legislation effectively; (ii) formulation 
of a separate code for laying down minimum 
service and working conditions for them: and 
(iii) appointment of labour officers to assist in 
the proper cnforcemetit of the code in (ii) 
above. In spite of this decision, no satisfactory 
machinery has been reported to have been set 
up for taking cogni.sance of labour disputes in 
several States. It is against this assessment of 
policy that we examine the matters in regard 
to the specific, categories referred to in the 
opening paragraph. 

Contract Labour/Construction Workers 

29.4 ‘Contract Labour’ can be distinguished 
from ‘direct labour’ in terms of employment 
relationship with the principal establishment 
and method of wage payment. Unlike direct 
labour which is borne on the pay or muster 
roll of the establishment and entitled to be 
paid wages directly, contract labour, by and 
large, is neither borne on pay-roll nor is paid 
directly. The establishment which farms out 
work to a contractor(s) does not owe any direct 
responsibility in regard to his/their labour. In 
several contracts the wage rates to be paid to 
labour are stipulated, but whether payment is 
made on that basis or not is hardly the concern 
of the contractor himself or of the person/ 
organisation for whom the contractor works. 

29.5 The advantages to the employer in em¬ 
ploying contract labour are (i) production at 
lower cost; (ii) engaging laboui without having 


to extend fiingc benefits such as leave wag* 
Lmployees’ Sta\c Insurance or Provident Fui 
contributions, and bonus; (iii) general rcdi 
tion of the overhead cost and the adminisli 
five burden of maintaining an cstablishmei 
and (iv) the sheer ‘economics’ of farming o 
contracts for manufacture of certain conif 
nents rather than investing capital and inst 
ling plants for their manufacture. Uontr: 
labour can broadly be divided into two • 
categories; those employed on job contrac 
and others on labour contracts. Large esta 
lishments give out contracts of jobs or 
particular operations, e.g., loading and unloa 
ing, to contractors on lump-sum payment. T 
contractor engages his own workers. The cc 
tractor can be an individual or an establis 
merit or even a senior wxrrker like a maistry 
a mnkadam or a sirdar. The protection i 
ceived by contract labour varies according 
the situation. 

29.6 Review of Trends: The Whitley Co 
mission recommended the abolition of contrt 
labour by implication. The Bombay Text 
Labour Enquiry Committee stated that “if t 
management of the mills” did not “assuv 
responsibility for such labour”, there w 
“every likelihood of its being sweated ai 
exploited by the contractor”; it also reco: 
mended the abolition of the “contract systc 
of engaging labour” as soon as possible ai 
“that workers for every department in a m 
should be recruited and paid directly by t 
management.” The Bihar Labour Enqui 
Committee condemned the practice of rocru 
ing labour through contractors because th 
said: “the contractors ordinarily lack a sen 
of moral obligation towards labour wffiich t 
employers or the managers are expected 
have, and, therefore, do not often hesitate 
exploit the helpless position of labour in th< 
charge”. The Regc Committee (1946) foui 
that the system of contract labour was vc 
much in vogue. 

29.7 As a result of these findings, the sco 
of the definition of “worker” in the Factor 
Act (1948), the Mines Act (1952) and the PL 
tations Labour Act (1951), was enlarged to i 
elude contract labour. Contract labour in sot 
sectors became entitled to the benefits of woi 
ing conditions and hours of work admi.ssil 
to the labour directly employed. The definitii 
of the term “immediate employer” under t 
Employees’ State Insurance Act (1948) extend^ 
health insurance benefits to contract laboi 


‘The Third Five Year Plan. pp. 259-60. 
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All it means is that in providing working con¬ 
ditions as required under the statute, the 
strength of contract labour is to be taken into 
account. Fhe Dock Workers’ (Regulation of 
Kmployinent) Act, 1948 protected tlie employ¬ 
ment, wages and welfare conditions of specified 
categories of contract labour employed at major 
docks. .As a result of the recommendations of 
the Industrial Committee on Coal Mines, con- 
tiact labour was abolished in railway collieries 
in 1948. The Central Public Works Department 
(CPWD) Rules for contractors became opera¬ 
tive in 1948; job contracts were to be given 
only to contractors who were on the “Approved 
List” and who agreed to pay “fair wages” to 
workers and provide welfare services and hous¬ 
ing of the specified standard. Non-compliance 
with those provisions would result in cancella¬ 
tion of contract. The ‘fair wage' is notified 
at the time of inviting tenders. A similar 
system was introduced by the railways for its 
contractors. The provisions of the Minimum 
Wages Act (1948) applied to contract labour in 
scheduled employment. The Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act (1946) and similar Acts in 
Madhya Pradesh ancl Uttar Pradesh cover 
contract labour. They are thus entitled in 
these States to bring up issues in dispute and 
enjoy protection and benefits as arc available 
to directly employed workmen under the said 
.Acts. 

29.8 Incidentally, the benefits available to 
contract labour under these measures tend to 
vary from industry to industry, area to area. 


and c\en from one category of labour to a 
thcr employed in the same industry and loca 
in the same city. There are also differences 
interpretation of the term ‘contract laboi 
inadequate procedures and poor implemer 
tion are other constraints. The Second P 
stressed the need for improvement in 
working conditions of contract labour a 
pointed out that in the case of contract labc 
“the major problems relate to regulations 
their working conditions and ensuring th 
continuous employment”. Surveys of selec: 
industries were undertaken to ascertain the 
tent and nature of the problem in diffen 
industries. The problem also came up 
discussion in the Indian Labour Conferei 
and the Industrial Committee on Constructic 
the upshot of these was a general agreemc 
on the need to abolish the system of contr 
labour wherever possible and to regulate it 
other cases. 


29.9 Employment: The practice of emph 
ing contract labour prevails in varying dcgr< 
in almost all industries and services; it is nu 
prevalent in mining and in the construct! 
indtjstry to which there will be a reference lat 
With the expansion of construction activ 
following substantial investment in the Pla 
the size of contract labour has significan 
expanded in the post-Independence perit 
The extent of contract labour in certain sele 
ed industries where it exceeds 20 per cent 
brought out in the folowing tabic: 


Tahle 29.1: Percentage of Contract 

Labour in Selected Industries 



Percentage of con- 

Refcrer 

Industry 

Irnct labour to total 
labour in the industry 

Year 

1 

2 

3 

1. Port.s and docks ........ 

380 

1957 

2. Construction (PWDs only) ...... 

600 

1957 

3. Metal extracting and refining factories .... 

2.j-2 

19,59 

4. Metal founding ........ 

22-6 

,, 

Metal rollii.g ........ 

27-0 

>> 

6. I.imcsione quarries ^ ..... . 

36-7 

1962-63 

7. Iron ore ......... 

73-9 

1956 

8. Manganese ore ........ 

65 ■ 8 

1960-61 

9. Rice mill.s ......... 

21-7 

1963 
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Table 29.1 -—Co td. 


I 2 

10. Dal mills. 26-4 1! 

11. Salt . 49-1 

12. Breweries & Mfg. of malt ........ 28-6 ,, 

13. Cotton, ginning, cleaning and pressing ...... 21-8 ,, 

14. Jute pressing .......... 73-8 ,, 

15. Tarpaulin, tents, sails, etc. ........ 63-7 ,, 

16. Joinery and general woodwork ....... 23 -1 ,, 

17. lire bricks ........... 24 0 ,, 

18. Agricultund implements ........ 24-8 ,, 

19. Toy manufacturing ......... 34-3 ,, 


Source: (S. No. 1) Ports and Docks—Report of an Enquiry into Demands of Labour, Ministry of Tram 
(S. No. 2) Indian Labour Year Book, 1957. 

(S. Nos. 3--5) Survey of Labour Conditions, Labour Bureau, Simla. 

(S. Nos. 6—8) Contract Labour Surveys, Labour Bureau, Simla. 

(S. No.s. 9—19) Annual Survey of Industries, 1963. 


While the data are for years that are .some¬ 
what remote, we believe that the percentages 
obtaining currently may not have gone up be¬ 
cause of the pressure chat has been building 
up against engaging labour in this manner. 

29.10 Occupations on which contract labour 
is employed range from purely unskilled work 
categories as loader, unloader, cleaner, sweeper 
and khalasi to skilled employment as polisher, 
turner, gas cutter and rivetter in oil distribu¬ 
tion and driller, blaster, blacksmith, carpenter 
and fitter in the mining industry. Apart from 
thc.se, there are certain regular processes such 
as nickel polishing and electro-plating in engi 
neering establishments, dyeing, bleaching and 
printing in some units in textiles, and designing 
and ‘raising’ work in almost all carpet manu¬ 
facturing units, where contract labour is com¬ 
mon. 

29.11 Judicial awards have discouraged the 
practice of employment of contract labour, 
particularly when the work is: (i) perennial and 
must go on from day-to-day; (ii) incidental and 
necessary for the work of the factory; (iii) suffi¬ 
cient to employ a considerable number of 
whole-time workmen: and (iv) being done in 
most concerns through regular workmen. These 


awards also came out against the systerr 
‘middlemen’. However, middlemen got a 
lease of life when in February 1958 the .Supr 
Court' in Shri Chintaman Rao and another 
the State of Madhya Pradesh held that 
‘.Sattedars’ and their “coolies”" engaged in 
bidi industry were not workers within the 
nition in S.2(l) of the Factories Act (1948). ' 
judgment resulted in the principal emplo 
disowning responsibility in respect of cont 
labour and depriving them of the benefit; 
the legislation. 

29.12 Wages and Working Condition 
There is wide disparity in the wages and w 
ing conditions of direct labour and cont 
labour. Wage Boards constituted for d 
rent industries have recommended extensioi 
uniform wage rates for both direct and 
tract labour. But in the absence of an e 
tive implementation machinery, contract lal 
is generally paid wages liclow the rates j 
crilied for regular w'orkers in the indu 
Often, they do not get any payment other t 
the basic remuneration. 

29.13 Conditions of work are also far f 
satisfactory. Working hours are irregular 
longer. The period for which payment 
made varies from a day to six months. T! 


iThc Supreme Cksurt Reports, 1958, p. 1340. 
*The use of this word is now ofEcia lly banned. 
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is no security of employment; the job ends 
with the contract. If contract labour is em¬ 
ployed on jobs within the premises of an esta¬ 
blishment covered by the Factories Act, 1948, 
they get weekly rest like direct workers. Leave 
with wages is not available to contract labour. 
In the matter of housing facilities, contract 
labour is not treated on par with direct labour. 
It is entitled to benefits under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme, but few establishments 
extend this facility. Similarly, facilities under 
the amended Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 
196.^ are not available to contract labour, be- 
cau.se they do not fulfil the qualifying condi¬ 
tions of “regular employment of twelve months 
in the establishment”. In some areas, where 
the practice of the contractor making advance 
payments to his labour obtains, contractors are 
reported to take advantage of the illiteracy and 
ignorance of workers and manipulate accounts 
so that at the end of the season the worker 
still owes to the contractor almost the same 
amount as initially advanced. 

29.14 As against these complaints about the 
manner the contractor treats his labour, some 
points brought out by the contractors require 
to be mentioned. Basically, they are: (i) un¬ 
certainty about the work they have to do; (ii) 
the dispersed areas in which they have to get 
work done; (iii) the reputation they have to 
maintain to attratt labour; (iv) the sheer cost 
involved in providing amenities of the standard 
meant for regular workers and so on. While 
we do not attach importance to the first factor, 
others contain elements which reejuire to be 
recognised. .4t the same time, judging from 
the way contract labour of even some of the 
best firms lives and works, we consider a stricter 
regulation of contract work is called for, where 
it is essential to engage siuli labour, the genc- 
r;il direction of policy fx;ing its abolition al¬ 
together in due course. Where for some un¬ 
avoidable reasons, it has to stay, such facilities 
which other regular workers enjov should be 
made available to contract workers. 

29.15 With a view to removing the disabili¬ 
ties of contract labour, a Bill for regulation 
and abolition of employment of contract labour 
was introduced in the Lok Sabha in July .^1, 
19(i7. The Bill provides for (i) the registration 
of principal employers and licensing of con¬ 
tractors; (ii) the setting up of advisory boards 
of a tripartite character, representing various 
interests to advise the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments in administering the legislation: (iii) 
the regulation of conditions of work, payment 


of minimum tvages and other essential amc 
ties relating to tvelfare and health of contr 
labour; and (iv) a comprehensive definition 
the terms ‘work’, ‘principal employer’ a 
‘workmen’. We endorse this measure and 
commend its follow-up. 

Construction Workers 

29.16 The building and construction ind 
try covers a variety of works and operatic 
Its activities range from construction of da 
and bridges, and roads and tracks to factoi 
and offices, schools, hospitals and ordinary 
sidential buildings. Together with the work 
required for maintaining ‘construction’, t 
forms a major sector of employment. Most 
these operations are seasonal, and at times 
volvc fluctuations in the employment patt< 
largely due to climatic conditions. Buildi 
activity is at its peak during winter mont 
but is at a standstill in the rainy season, 
minor construction projects, work is of sh 
durations and workers are required to m( 
from place to place where construction may 
in progress. Big projects may employ work 
at a stretch for many years; even so re-depl 
tnent of workers poses a problem. There 1 
been rapid expansion in building and constr 
tion activity during the last twenty years. 'I 
la.st Census estimated that over two milli 
workers were employed in major sectors 
construction and maintenance. According 
the c^stimates ol the Planning Commission, i 
construction industry was expected to h; 
added about 2.3 million work opportunil 
during the Third Five Year Plan.' 

29.17 Agency.—The Central and State P 
lie Works Depaitments and Railways are i 
jor employers of contract labour; in the pi 
lit .sector, such agencies as the National Bti 
ings Construction Corporation and the 1 
tional Projects Construction Corporation a 
employ contract labotir. There are in addit 
many building and construction .agencies 
pi ivate hands; some ol them are well organis 
but a large number operate on a small sc; 
Most of the construction works arc actur 
executed by big and small contractors, the lat 
usually working as sub-contractors under a pi 
cipal contractor. Our Study Group on C^ 
struction Industry has pointed out that ur 
gulated entry of persons in this industry, 
gardlcss of qualifications or resources, has b< 
a major cause of chaotic labour conditions a 
sub-standard or slip-shod work. A classifi 
tion and registration of building contract 
may be a remedy against this malaise. 


'The Third Five Yc-ir Plan, p. 159. 
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29.18 Recruitment.—There is no agency spe¬ 
cifically to regulate employment ol: unskilled 
cvorkcis. I'echnical and skilled workers are 
directly employed by Government and usually 
lecruited through the employment exchanges. 
.\ contractor generally maintains a small nuc¬ 
leus of skilled workers for his operations and 
he deploys them at work sites. .Most of the 
lecruitment of labour, particularly of the un¬ 
skilled type, is made through middlemen near 
about the place of work. I'he bulk of labour 
is employed through labour contractors. Gov¬ 
ernment, whether it is Central or State, is the 
largest principal employer in the construction 
industry. It should be possible, by a suitable 
phasing of the programmes undertaken, to 
ensine a reasonably steady volume of work and 
employment. Simultaneously, to ensure greater 
security of employment, possibilities of intro¬ 
ducing decasualisation schemes of the type des¬ 
cribed earlier should be explored. 

29.19 Working Conditioas,—Construction or 
mainienance of roads or buildings is one of 
the scheduled employments under the Mini¬ 
mum Wages .\ct. There is, however, no law to 
icgulaie service conditions, annual leave, safety 
provisions and social security Irenefits. The 
need for greater attention to safety conditions 
lias been emphasised from time to time. In 
view of the casual and seasonal chaiacter of 
operations spread over large areas, it has not 
been possible so far to adopt safe working 
practices and facilitate adequate labour inspec¬ 
tion. Many works are too small to provide 
for the services of a safety officer. Working 
and living conditions are also depressing in the 
absence of any specific legislation. Improve¬ 
ments ciinnot Ire enforced; and the enacimetrt, 
though discussed from time to time in tripar¬ 
tite meetings, has not yet materialised. We 
would suggest that there shmrld be no further 
delay in this matter. The absence of any re- 
gulatorv and protective legislation applicable 
to the construction industry is responsible for 
sctverttl almses, such as employment of child or 
lemtile labour under conditions which are not 
perntissible in factories and rnittes. Though 
the Gentrtil and State Grrverntnent.s pre.scrilx; 
(<-itain stiitidards in respect of wages and other 
amenities to be provided bv contractors on 
(>o\eiiimcnt totitr act, these ;irc not usually ob- 
scr\ed. 1 he enforcement machinery corrsisting 
of C.9W1) Laboitr (Officers, or their counterparts 
itr the respective States, is inadetjuate to look 
alter a huge number of contractors in their 
jurisdir tion, and they cannot visit these esta¬ 
blishments as frecpientlv as the\ should. The 
failure to take pronrpt action to check and 
rectify irregularities, pointed out by them, en¬ 


tourages not orrlv defaulting cotrtractors ' 
also makes law abiding elements among th 
negligent. To ensure that labour gets pro 
anrenities, we recommend that the cost on th 
is accepted as a permissible item in the tent 
.“^nd where this is already so, it should be 
responsibility of the agency which superv 
the work to see that the expenditure allov 
is actually incurred and amenities provid 
Mobile dwellings shotild be provided to labt 
at work-sites. 

29.20 Wages.—The system of wage paym< 
in the industiy is not uniform. Minimi 
wages have been fixed for certain categori 
the.se vary from State to State and even frt 
district to district within a State. A reas 
for this is multiplicity of authorities. Some e 
nrentary protection is available in the form 
a fair wage clause in the contract for Gove 
merit works, but this is inadequate and is ma 
more so because of the absence of any statute 
enforcement machinery. Under CPWD Rej 
lations for contract labour, which cover ext< 
sive work of building operations, fair wage 
wage for time or piece work notified at t 
time of inviting tenders. A worker is entitl 
U) lodge a complaint against a contractor p; 
ing wages less than the miiiimum fixed. L 
der the jnovi.sions of the Minimum Wages A 
1918 and lire Vlinimuin Wages (Central) Rul 
I9.'M), the contiacioi- is bound to allow to t 
workers he employs one day’s rest for six dt 
of continuous work and pav wages at t 
same rates as for duty. In the event of a 
default, the Etrgirreer-in-charge can deduct t 
sum not paid to labour arrd pay the same 
the persons entitled thereto, from any mon 
due to the contractor by the engineer or SD 
concerned. However, in the absence of ai 
ciflective implenrcntation machinery, these sal 
guards, quite often, have had only an acadeni 
value. Fhe worker can corirplaiir only at tl 
risk of losing his job. While recording the e’ 
dome at .State headquarters, we made enquiri 
about the operatioir and ertfotcetrrent of tl 
fail wage (l.tu.se. lii one State, the .senii 
officer of the Department had no knowledge 
the inclusion of any such clause in fhe co 
tract. Even where the officers had knowdedg 
irrstances of depanmental or punitive actic 
against defaulters were few arrd far be 
ween. 'Eire payirierrt of wages is made on tl 
basis ol piece-rate to ihe head of a group i 
workers through the jamadar/pettv contracto 
and in such ca.ses, the rate fixed includes tf 
jamadar's commission or petty contractor’s pn 
fits. I'his systetir of wage paynrerit by contra 
tors to subcontractors orr piece-rate basis an 
of payment by the latter to individual workei 
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on daily rates is prone to abuse. There are 
complaints Ity tvorkers about non-payincmt, 
short-payment, short-measurement of the work 
done and harsh deductions. 

29.21 Recommendations.—We retomniend 
strict enforcement of the ‘Fair Wage Clause’ b\ 
the departmental agency, and a review of the 
fair wages from time to time. Specific target 
of inspection should be laid down for all cate¬ 
gories of inspecting oflicers as one of the .stcjrs 
to secure enforcement. 

29.22 To guard against non-payment or de¬ 
layed payment of compensation to the worker 
or to the next of kin in case of fatal accidents, 
maintenance of attendance legistcrs showing 
permanent and local addres.ses of labour em¬ 
ployed by the principal contractor or tire sul) 
contractor should also be enforced. 

29.23 We cannot help recording that a 
number of the ills which construction labour 
has to suffer from are due to lack of organisa¬ 
tion on its part. In several advanced countries 
construction workers have come together so 
well that, in the scale of wage rates, tlicir 
standing has been fairly high. Pressures from 
such workers has led to mechanisation of con¬ 
struction industry in the same way as pressures 
from other industrial woikeis have encouraged 
automation. We believe that at least the urltan 
component of construction workers will attract 
greater attention of trade union movement. 

Casu.sl L.abour 

29.21 The incidence of casual labour is deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the task to be per¬ 
formed. In engineeiiiig industry, casual labour 
is employed to fill vacancies caused by absen¬ 
teeism ;ind temporary pressure of w'ork. Employ¬ 
ment of casual labour is a common feature ir. 
the Railways, the Public Works Departments, 
both Central and Slate, the State Electricity 
Corporations and employments in the private 
sector where the nature of work is similar. 

29.2,9 Employment of casual labour in .several 
categories of work is well recognised and not 
objected to. It is taken exception to mainly 
when such labour is continually employed for 
long periods to circumvent the provisions of 
law', which confer benefits to permanent workers 
through better working conditions, more ame¬ 
nities, and the like, and what is more, when 
tised deliberately to restrict the scope for regu¬ 
lar employment. Though de-casualisation lias 
made some headw'ay in State Government De¬ 
partments, Railways and Ports and Docks and 


some industrial centres where several units 
tfie same industry operate, there is still a lai 
volume of casual labour which is engaged I 
varying lengths of time; not in all cases ; 
they kept casual for bona fide reasons. 

2f).2t> Though casual labour comes under t 
scope of some labour enactments relating 
wages and regidation of hours of work a 
conditions of service, it is deprived of the adv: 
tages accruing from legislation which stipula 
continuous employment for being eligib 
Casual lal)our is thus denied annual leave w': 
wages, maternity and sickness benefits becai 
untler the law a worker must complete a mi 
mum period of work in an establishment as 
pre-condition for eligibility. Under the I'ac 
lies Act, 1948 annual leave with wages is adtr 
sibk oidy to workers who wmrk for 240 d; 
or more; under the Mines Act, lOal to th( 
who complete one calendar year’s service; tine 
the Maternity Benefits Act, no w’oman is < 
tilled to maternity benefit unless she actua 
works in a parlicular establishment for a peri 
of not less than 160 days (1,50 days under t 
Plantaiions l.abour Act, 19.51) in twelve mont 
immediatelv preceding the dale of expect 
delivery. The Employees' Provident Funds A 
1952 is applicable only to workers w'ho h;i 
put in 210 days of continuous service in o 
year. The sickness benefit under the Employe 
.State Insurance Act, 1948 is available to the 
who pav 13 weeks’ contribution in a period 
2G weeks. All such stipulations are an invi 
tion to an unenlightened employer to maint; 
a large complement of casual labour than 
absolutely necessary. During the course of c 
impiirics many unions complained that e 
plovers arbitrarily terminated the services 
casual workers to prevent them from completi 
the prescribed period of service and thus ( 
prived them of the benefits. We have a 
come across cases particularly in smaller est; 
lishments where within a week of terminati 
of service, the same person is engaged afresh I 
the same job, making the employer’s intenti 
obvious. 

29.27 In Central Government establishmei 
and a few State Electricity Boards, howev 
interests of causal labour in the matter of p: 
ment of wages and other benefits such as weel 
holidays, hours of work, night shift, payment 
overtime, have been somewhat protected. 
Railways, an employee after six months 
service is entitled to the same wages and con 
tions of work as are admissible to regular h 
temporary employees; a casual worker is r 
to be deliberately discharged with a view 
causing an artificial break in service, whi 
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will prevent him from becoming a temporary 
employee; but even with such instructions, the 
manner of their observance at times has caused 
irritation to workers. There are some com¬ 
plaints of discrimination in the matter of pay¬ 
ment of wages to casual labour in the Railways. 
During the course of evidence. Departments of 
State Governments such as the Public Works 
Department, the Irrigation Department, 'I'raus- 
port Corporations and State Electricity Boaids 
mentioned to us that employment of casual 
labour was inevitable because r)f the very nature 
of their work. Several of them, however, 
accepted the need for reducing the comphmicnt 
of casual workers as also for providing .some 
of the benefits available to regular workers to 
those W'ho have to be continued in their casual 
capacity beyond a specified petiod. 

29.28 Complete decasualisation of labour is 
not a practicable proposition in the immediate 
futine and may entail a large measure of idle¬ 
ness and render the operations inconvenient and 
uneconomic, but in the long run it is a goal 
worth striving for. It shoidd be possible to 
evolve and introduce some kind of decasualisa¬ 
tion scheme in stages in such sectors as con¬ 
struction industry in urban areas and depart¬ 
mental schemes in State Government depart¬ 
ments, such as the PWD, Irrigation, Transp«)rt 
and Electricity. We recommend in the mean¬ 
while a better regulation of conditions of work 
of casual labour. A beginning should be made 
in this direction in all undertakings, public 
and private, through periodic levicw and con¬ 
sultations among representatives of employers. 
Government and workers. 

29.29 Casual lafxtur sfiould be restricted to 
work which is truly of a casual nature and it 
sliould be employed only where regular workers 
cannot be employed. For this purpose, everv 
enterprise shoidd determine well in advance the 
strength of its labour forte, both permanent 
and temporary, in consultation with represen¬ 
tatives of labour. Wherever possible there 
slmnld be a standing older which should, 
against the ‘normal’ strength of the enterprise 
(oncerned, fix the strength of casual lalxmr. 
We consider the prevailing practice of discon¬ 
tinuing employment of a casual worker for 
sliort periocls and again rc-emploving him to 
debar him from enjoying the henefits of a 
jx'rmanem tvorkcr as pernicious. We recom¬ 
mend that if emplovment is discontinued for 
a short period and the worker is re-emploved, 
this short period should not be treated as a 


break in service. We also recommend that a' 
a casual worker has completed a stipula 
period of service, he should be allowed the st 
benefits which a permanent worker enjoys. 

.SviAI.I, .SCAI.E iN'im.STRJES 

29.30 Small-scale industries (small industr 
include industrial units with investment 
j)lant and machinery not exceeding Rs. 
lakhs irrespective of the number of employi 
in case of ancillaries to large industries the li 
is extended upto Rs. 10 lakhs. Small int 
tries occupy an important place in our econc 
both in view of the employment they genet 
and the contribution they make to the natio 
jn'oducl, riicre has been a phenomenal grot 
of small industries in the last fifteen ye 
In 19f)0, some 92 per cent of the registe 
factories in India with 38 per cent of ti 
employment were run as small-scale, each w 
a capital of less than Rs. ,5 lakhs. Unregiste 
units are estimated to have more employ 
than those engaged in all factories, both la 
and small. The 36,400 small factories regis 
ed under the Factories Act employed in 1 
over 13,30,000 persons and accounted for 17 
cent of the fixed capital of all registered fai 
lies, and produced 33 per cent of their gi 
output and 2.7 per cent of the net outf 
Besides the numerous units registered with 
various State directorates of industries, m: 
unregistered units manufacturing a variety 
products also operate and contribute subst 
tially to industrial production. While the lai 
data are not available, it would be a safe gr 
that in terms of economic activity their ctirr 
position may not have suffered much. The 
vestment in small and cottage industries ! 
gone up from Rs. 43 crores in the First Plan 
Rs. 264 crores in the Third. The increas 
invesimcnt is itself a recognition of the role 
this sector in (i) economising use of sea 
capital and managerial and supervi.sorv sk 
(ii) absorbing profitably a large mass of i 
employed workers, (hi) training unskilled wm 
ers and transforming them into sclf-cmploi 
entrepreneurs. Otving lo shortage of raw m; 
rials, tinder-utilisalion of installed capacity 1 
iteen reported in the last three vears, hut 
ex|K‘«t that this temporary setback will 
overcome soon. 

29.31 Giir .Survey.—Data on conditions 
labour in small enterprises could at best be ci 
sidered deficient. Our spec ial iiupiiries' in t 
area reseal the following interesting featiut 
(I) The relationship between workers a 


, ol labour comtilioiis iii siiiall-srali: iiidiistiics ('.oiKliiru'd on behalf of tlir Xatioiial (lomitiission on Lab- 

by i'.ducation Officers, Otitral rtoarct of tVorters’ Education. 
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owners is largely personal. Effective operations 
and better efficiency depend largely upon ade¬ 
quate recognition of this factor. (2) Though 
the Factories Act and Industrial Disputes Act 
apply to several units, their enforcement leaves 
much to be desired. The procedures laid down 
in the laws are cumbersome according to emplo¬ 
yees and are reported to be unhelpful to labour. 
For an employer, they involve several compli¬ 
cated administrative formalities to be complied 
with. A small entrepreneur is manager, sales¬ 
man, accountant and supervisor rolled into 
one; he cannot afford to employ specialised 
staff to ensure compliance with such legisla¬ 
tion. Labour too is not well organised for the 
purpose. (3) Recruitment practices do not differ 
from those prevailing in large establishments. 
Direct and indirect recruitment is usually re¬ 
sorted to except in very small establishments 
which are run by family workers and relatives. 
Skilled workers gain experience and move 
towards large undertakings for seeking higher 
wages and continuity of employment or esta¬ 
blish on their own. (4) Working Conditions 
in their several aspects leave much to be de¬ 
sired, even the bare requirements are not pro¬ 
vided. The State inspectorates are no deter¬ 
rent to them because of infrequency of inspec¬ 
tions. All this creates hazards for workers but 
there is no evidence to suggest that the rate 
of accident is necessarily higher. (5) The entre¬ 
preneurs split up larger units into small ones 
to evade law. Sign-boards dividing a unit into 
two or more parts even within the same pre¬ 
mises are not unusual, particularly in hand- 
loom and powerloom factories. Quite often the 
entrepreneur is helpless against the middleman 
who supplies raw materials and markets the 
finished product and usually gets the cream of 
the joint effort of the small-scale owner and 
his employees. (6) The Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, may be technically observed but weigh- 
ment of the product or measurement of work 
will require a greater measure of vigilance on 
workers’ side. It is here that an employer or 
his shop floor agent has opportunities to secure 
undue advantage. (7) The attempt at forming 
a union as an outlet for grievances of labour 
is sporadic. The interest shown by a union 
organiser is as transitory as that of workers 
who approach the organiser. A feature of trade 
union activity has been the emphasis on acquir¬ 
ing legal expertise by organisers. The older 
type of union leadership with its broad social 
sympathies is being replaced by one with a mere 
legal background. Unions in small units cannot 
afford to engage lawyers; lawyers get nominated 
on the union executive. Such leadership, barring 
exceptions, is unable to cope with the increa¬ 
singly onerous task of organising workers diffus- 
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ed in small units. The result of such ephei 
ral unionisation is described in one of : 
reports prepared for us as follows: 

“Strikes are frequently resorted to a 
the extreme result of strike is either c 
solution of the union in the unit 
closing down of the factory. In one 
the units a 20-day strike fizzled out, t 
tv’orkers returned to work unconditi( 
ally and the union in the unit sub 
quently withdrew. Since then the u) 
works satisfactorily and peacefully, it 
claimed. Another unit was closed doi 
because of frequent victorious stril 
conducted by the union securing incre 
ed facilities like leave with wag 
holidays with pay, double wages for t 
overtime work, etc. In either case wo: 
ers have lost.’’ 

29.32 In the visits paid by some of us 
centres of small-scale industry and to un 
working in the bigger industrial centres, seve: 
of these conclusions were borne out. Ma 
unfair labour practices have developed in t 
wake of rapid expansion of small industri 
Here again the strength of the labour inspeci 
rate and its efficient functioning can only 
inferior remedies. More devoted leadersh 
from among the ranks of workers, if possib 
and outsiders, if necessary, can be the answ( 
But this is bound to take time. 

29.33 In cases where the cost of the imprm 
ment of working conditions cannot be bor 
by the enterprise, alternative solutions whi 
will not put the entire financial burden < 
the owners of the enterprises require to 
explored. One line of action has been t 
establishment by the Government or priva 
corporations of industrial estates on whi< 
workshops and other buildings of satisfacto 
standards are constructed and provided wi 
water, power, compressed air, drainage ai 
transport facilities. While encouraging de\ 
lopment of small industries, such estates shou 
enable the small employer to provide a sat 
factory working environment, without requ 
ing him to undertake heavy capital expenditui 
A number of such industrial estates ha 
already been established. In many cases tl 
financial working of these estates has encou 
tered difficulties because of paucity of raw ma( 
rials. But for labour, even in the units whi( 
do not have such difficulties, the standards a 
not encouraging. 

29.34 There is conflicting evidence in regai 
to the effect of wage regulation on the fortun 
of such undertakings. Very often the nature ' 
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awards and the nature of employer-employee 
relationship which is built up at the unit is 
the main determinant of the effectiveness of 
such regulation rather than the enforcement 
machinery which the State can provide. In any 
case the latter will be ineffective in a situation 
where labour is willing to ‘contract out’ of its 
legal benefits. 

29.35 As two typical instances of small in¬ 
dustries, w’c propose to refer to handloom/ 
pow'crlooni industry and bidi/cigar industry. In 
terms of employment, both these account for a 
major portion of employment in small indus¬ 
tries. 

Handloom/P owERLOOM Workers 

29.36 Handloom/powerloom industry is an 
important section of household industries and 
handicrafts, which together, according to the 
1961 Census, provided employment to 1.4 mil¬ 
lions. Our observation visits have revealed 
that: 

(i) A large proportion of workers in these 
enterprises are family workers. The co¬ 
operative form of organisation which ex¬ 
tends to areas of small enterprises is a 
more recent development; 

(ii) The owner operator would be concern¬ 
ed with the speed of operation and 
w’orkers with the maximisation of earn¬ 
ings and consequently such questions as 
holidays, weekly rest and annual holidays, 
tend to assume less importance: 

(iii) The handloom/powerloom units operate 
in urban and semi-urban areas. Working 
conditions and safety provisions are far 
from satisfactory. The wage rates are 
also considerably low; and 

(iv) By their very nature such units should 
have a comparatively easy problem of 
labour-management. The clo.ser contact 
with the employer—very often the emplo¬ 
yer himself works with his employees on 
the shop floor—helps the employees to 
understand management problems better 
as also the employer to comprehend 
better the workers’ difficulties. 

29.37 A third of the total number of hand- 
looms in the country is concentrated in Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. Within the textile 
industry, the incidence of mechanisation is 
about the lowest in the handloom sector; not 
much is required by way of capital for owning 
a loom and other incidentals; nor long training 
for operating a loom either. Returns are related 


to this low level of mechanisation so that wh: 
the expectations for better life have reach 
handloom weavers as much as other industri 
workers, their earnings have hardly improvi 
because of inadequate mechanical suppo 
Handlooms have in many cases a rural settiii 
Many work relations which are found in tl 
rural context prevail in the handloom sect 
also. Entry in the occupation at an early sta] 
in life is but one instance; women, children ar 
old men work looms at their convenience on 
part-time basis. Persons engaged in manufactu 
also fall in distinct groups—those not possessir 
a loom; others owning one or more and takir 
up work on piece rates; and still others, middl 
men and financiers. All these have a bearing c 
the earnings of handloom weavers. About wo 
king environments, there is little differen( 
between handloom and powerloom units, tf 
conditions of which are described in para 29.4 

29.38 Since Independence, attempts hai 
been made on traditional lines to reach mo) 
benefits to handloom workers through co-op 
ratives, for purchase of yarn and other access 
lies, for sale of cloth, and spinning units, an 
the like. It was felt that with these improv 
ments in the sources of supply of raw materi: 
and marketing facilities, the condition of ham 
loom weavers will look up. All such encourag 
ment has no doubt helped the handlooi 
industry but only in a limited way. And hei 
too, as in the case of many cooperative activ 
tics, the institutional facilities have turned oi 
to be selective in the distribution of benefits. 

29.39 When in the early fifties the schemi 
of decentralised production and constraints o 
large scale production through mills were ai 
nounced, facilities for setting up powerloon 
was also a part of Government policy. I 
reviewing the changes in conditions of work i 
the powerloom industry, a distinction has t 
be made in each case between (a) units whic 
are run by the owners as family concerns, an 
(b) units which employ labour. The bigger uni 
under (b) have again to be distinguished be 
ween (i) those which maintain their size i 
the belief that the inadequacy of factory inspe^ 
torate will in any case help them in not bein 
touched, and (ii) those which evade the law b 
splitting into smaller units. 

29.40 The Powerloom Enquiry Committe 
has viewed the industry as a “symbol of va; 
country-wise process of economic transition an 
techno-social change”. By this it suggests th 
silent transition which is taking place from 
less mechanised to a more mechanised proces! 
improving thereby the productivity and earnin 
capacity of the worker. About the nature c 
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ownership and persons employed in the indus¬ 
try, the Committee has the following to say: 

"Ownership of a powerloom was to many 
the key which opened the door to a some¬ 
what less burdensome and dreary life. 
Employment on a powerloom, even without 
ownership, yielded in most cases higher 
earnings than on handloom. Not only the 
handloom weaver, but also the low-paid 
agricultural labourer, the industrial worker, 
the refugee, the small trader, the educated 
young man of the middle class, the cured 
leper and the physically handicapped were 
all attracted to powerloom as a source of 
livelihood. In the process, bonds of occu¬ 
pational caste, personal prejudices and 
social inhibitions weie cast aside. Power¬ 
loom was thus, in its own limited role, the 
usher of a new social order waiting on the 
old.” 

29.41 The dominant pattern of ownership of 
looms is about 4 per family, though one hnds 
larger units which are covered by the Factories 
Act and some which could have normally at¬ 
tracted the provisions of the F'actories Act but 
which have been artificially divided with name¬ 
plates of different owners. This phenomenon is 
common to all small-scale units The Powerloom 
Enquiry Committee observed that in the last 
15 years, growth of the industry “was rapid 
and when administration intervened to regulate 
it, it (the industry) proceeded in an unautho¬ 
rised manner and because of the deep economic 
urges behind it, it was found difficult to curb 
or regulate it”. 

29.42 Labour in some powerloom centres has 
been organised; but even with organisation, the 
benefits it has secured are marginal, mostly of 
the type w'hich could be expected i.e., improve¬ 
ment in earnings as a result of the switch-over 
from handlooms to powerlooms. And these too 
have accrued where the employer has shown 
fairness in not splitting his unit. Where units 
have been split—and such cases are the majo¬ 
rity—labour, and in some cases the small entre¬ 
preneur too, has suffered at the hands of 
intermediaries. 

29.43 The condition inside the loom-shed 
(in many cases it is a residential place) is far 
from satisfactory. The sudden growth of the 
industry had its ill-effects not only on housing 
for men who run the looms, but also on the 
space available for the looms. Owners have tried 
to make use of the limited accommodation to 
the fullest extent by installing as many looms 
as possible and the whole place looks so crowd¬ 
ed that there is hardly any space to pass 


through. Since for a majority of looms, beam 
is done outside, a weaver saves space on tl 
account and uses it for another loom. T 
construction of the huts that house the loot 
wherever this is essential, is purely of a tern] 
rary character; the surroundings are filthy a 
insanitary conditions prevail. In many plai 
the walls are dilapidated, the lighting a 
ventilation inadequate, and the tempcrati 
oppressive, exposing the workmen to unhealt 
and dangerous consequences. And yet, weav< 
keep on working without any apparent dama 
to their health. The deleterious effects in t 
system will probably show up in course of tin 
but since there is no health check, this coii 
be only a surmise. Where the looms are insta 
cd in a dwelling place, one finds weaving aco 
sories all lying about. Conditions of housi 
which were none too good before have de 
riorated further. Some centres of powerlooi 
present the picture of industrial slums, wi 
industrial waste littered on the streets. Muni 
pal authorities, with their limited resources ai 
always over-committed to other activities, cann 
hope to cope with sanitation problems, thou| 
octroi on yarn yields them good revenue. 

Bidi Workers 

29.44 Employment in tobacco processing, i 
eluding bidi manufactories, is included in f 
Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act, 194 
According to 1961 Census there were nine lak 
of workers engaged in the industry, of who 
about 5.5 lakhs W'ere in the household sectc 
In 1964-65, the number of registered trat 
unions in tobacco manufactories was 1811 wi 
a membership of 97,000. Working conditio: 
prevailing in the bidi and cigar establishmen 
as reported earlier have been unsatisfactory f 
the reason that although the labour laws, lil 
the Factories Act, 1948, apply to such est 
blishments, some employers, particularly bigg 
ones, circumvent the provisions of the Act I 
splitting their concerns into smaller units. Mo 
of these units are ill-ventilated and workers a 
crowded in dark and dingy rooms. There a 
also no fixed hours of work or any permanen( 
benefits for workers; victimisation in small uni 
is common. 

29.45 Apart from workshop or factory syste: 
of production, manufacture of bidis is org 
nised through contractors or by distributir 
work in private dwellings where workers tal 
raw materials given by the employer or h 
contractor and hand over the finished produ 
at the stipulated place. At home women ar 
other members of the family help in rollir 
the bidis. The system of payment in the bii 
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industry is mainly on piece-rate basis, except 
in the case of workers like wrappers, labellers, 
and sorters who are normally employed on a 
monthly basis. Deductions from wages in the 
industry are frequent and on various counts. 
Wages are deducted for preparation of sub¬ 
standard bidis and misuse of leaves or tobacco. 
Where workers have organised themselves, the 
incidence of deductions is lower and so is the 
rate of rejection. A complaint voiced by work¬ 
ers was that no payment is made for rejected 
bidis. 

29.46 The profit margin in the bidi industry 
can be lucrative when the brand is established 
in the market. With modern salesmanship en¬ 
tering the bidi industry, it is the brand which 
sells and this makes it difficult for newcomers 
to enter the industry. Since the employer-em¬ 
ployee relationship is not well dehned, the 
application of the Factories Act has run into 
difficulties in this industry as in other small 
scale units. Some State Governments have pas¬ 
sed special laws to regulate the conditions of 
work in bidi establishments but are unable to 
enforce the law owing to mobility of the in¬ 
dustry. The Central Government has, there¬ 
fore, enacted the Bidi and Cigar Workers (Con¬ 
ditions of Employment) Act, 1966 to regulate 
the system of work and licensing of premises 
on which the manufacture of bidi and cigar 
is carried on, and also to deal with matters 
such as health, hours of work, spread-over and 
annual leave. Minimum wages have been 
fixed in most States but to prevent migration 
of units, a welcome step has been taken to 
set up Inter-State Committees for wage fixa¬ 
tion. 

29.47 One of the w'ays in which workers in 
this industry can get relief is through organisa¬ 
tion of co-operatives. Attempts made in this 
direction have not yielded results so far. In 
one centre where work is organised on this 
basis side by side with the units of a traditional 
employer, the organisers of the cooperative com¬ 
plained of marketing difficulties w'hich have 
become the main deterrent for spreading the co¬ 
operation form of organisation. Secondly, all 
bidi workers irrespective of their place of work 
should be treated as workers for being covered 
by the Minimum Wages Act. Thirdly, appro¬ 
priate steps should be taken to safeguard the 
interests of the w'orkers in cases where bidis 
are rejected during inspection and the cost of 
materials used in the rejected stuff is deducted 
from their wages. This works as a hardship on 
employees particularly when substandard bidis 
are also sold in the market. 


Workers in Shops and Commercial 
Establishments 

29.48 Labour employed in Shops and Cc 
mercial Establishments is sought to be protec 
by the Shops and Establishments Act, a St 
legislation which regulates working hot 
spread-over, rest intervals and annual lea 
Where the size of the unit permits, the work 
have the benefit of other labour legislati 
also. The complaint as in all cases is abc 
inadequate implementation. The present 
rangements by w'hich the administration of i 
Act is left by the State Government to lo 
bodies is reported to be unsatisfactory. It 
alleged that the inspectorate set up by the lo^ 
authorities in charge of implementation of l 
legislation is unduly influenced by shop owni 
through the elected representatives on the loi 
bodies. The allegation is not adequately si 
ported by facts nor is rebutted by informati 
supplied by the employers. 

29.49 In the evidence before us, both e 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations in the cc 
cerned employment have suggested a comp 
hensive Central legislation which will take a 
of all aspects of conditions of work in she 
and commercial establishments. The existi 
Act, they argue, should be made more co 
prehensive to provide for settlement of disput 
social security, and other facilities available 
industrial labour. There are no standii 
orders for shops and commercial establishmen 
1 he present Act which applies only to establis 
nicnts engaging more than a specified numb 
of workers, does not cover most of the establis 
ments in this sector. Workers contend thi 
depending on the nature of business, even smt 
units can have a large turnover and a fa 
margin of profit. The capacity to provide be 
ter benefits to w'orkers should be an alternati’ 
criterion for making workers eligible to tl 
statutory benefit to be provided. 

29.50 Employers have urged on the oth 
hanci for a more sympathetic treatment of smt 
trading shops. Many of them constitute 
trade and not an industry. 

On this analysis the following recommend 
tions emerge; 

(i) T he Central Government should conj 
der enacting a comprehensive legisi 
tion about working conditions in sho] 
and commercial establishments; 

(ii) the proposed legislation should be app] 
cable to units which hav'c a stipulate 
minimum number of employees or has 
an annuab turnover above a stipulate 
limit. 
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The implementation of Act should be trans¬ 
ferred to the Office of the State Labour Com¬ 
missioner. The implementation arrangements 
should not only be just but should appear to be 
Just. 

SWEEI’ER.S AND SCAVENGERS 

29.51 The 1961 Census estimates the number 
of scavengers and sweepers at about eight lakhs. 
Most of them are engaged by public authori¬ 
ties. Their difficulties are both social and eco¬ 
nomic. Mahatma Gandhi and several social 
workers including those belonging to these com¬ 
munities awakened the country’s ‘social con¬ 
science’ to the conditions of this class of workers 
and yet we find that the social stigma of un- 
touchability continues to stick, because of the 
‘unclean’ occupation of handling and carrying 
of night soil, in which workers in this category 
are mainly engaged. A number of committees 
constituted by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments between 1949 and 19G1 for studying work¬ 
ing and living conditions of sweepers and scaven¬ 
gers have made recommendations about im- 

f irovemcnt in working conditions, housing faci- 
ities and wages. But with all these, the con¬ 
ditions continue to be distressing where workers 
have not been able to organise themselves. 
The committee set up by us examined these 
recommendations and also made first hand stu¬ 
dies on the basis of which it reached certain con¬ 
clusions. In what follows we set out our analy¬ 
sis of the more important among them. 

29.52 Assessment of Past Programmes.—Most 
of the important recommendations about work¬ 
ing conditions, housing and wages, made by 
previous committees have been accepted by the 
authorities. Funds for implementing them 
have been provided by local bodies to the ex¬ 
tent their other commitments permit. Even so 
‘the results achieved in terms of the objectives 
of the programmes for improvement in the 
methods of handling and disposal of night soil’ 
have been ‘far from satisfactory’. The reasons 
are: (i) the prevalence of the JagirdarijJaj- 
mani system (customary rights) for scavenging 
among the sweepers in various cities, (ii) in¬ 
adequate organisational and financial resources 
of municipalities and local bodies, (iii) inability 
of the State Governments to provide adequate 
aid for getting the action programme imple¬ 
mented and (iv) indifference on the part of 
scavengers themselves towards any improve¬ 
ments in their way of work. Supply of wheel 
barrows to carry night soil has caught on in 
some areas and the practice of head-loads has 
been partly or substantially done away with. 
Where underground sewer facilities are avail¬ 


able or where sustained efforts have been mac 
to replace the old service privies by flush-oi 
latrines, conditions have improved. On tf 
whole, progress in this direction has been tard 

29.53 Recruitment.—The local bodies mai 
tain waiting lists of applicants for posts < 
sweepers and scavengers, which include persoi 
who may be working as substitute workers in 
temporary capacity. There are numerous coi 
plaints about prevailing malpractices in matte 
of recruitment. A large number of workei 
even after years of service, are not made p 
manent and disciplinary action is launched 
an arbitrary manner. There is a growii 
trend among municipal bodies to discoura; 
the recruitment of women in view of the li 
bilities involved in their employment in tl 
shape of maternity benefits and other conditio 
of work. 

29.54 According to the information collect 
by our Committee, in 52 of the 68 local bodi 
which supplied data, the consolidated pay t 
ceeded Rs. 80 per month. The additional fa( 
that emerge are: (i) the basic pay scales a 
often low and unrealistic and have an t 
verse effect on retirement benefits in the sha 
of provident fund or pension; (ii) in the Stal 
where the pay scales have been left to 
fixed by the local bodies themselves, they a 
generally low; and (iii) high wage rates 
some States have been secured by collecti 
bargaining or adjudication due to the existen 
of well-organised unions. Some States ha 
laid down rules ensuring greater uniform 
in the emoluments of employees in local bodi 
Railways, ports and hospitals have also by a 
large standardised the pay scales. Complaii 
about irregular payment of wages, arbitr; 
deductions and irregularities in disburseme 
of salaries also exist on a large scale. 

29.55 Social Security.—Provisions for soc 
security measures for a large majority of s 
vengers and sweepers are almost non-existe 
While those employed by the Government a 
larger corporations are eligible for retirem< 
benefits, employees of local bodies, except whi 
workers are organised, are not entitled to sr 
benefits. Except in larger municipalities a 
corporations, such security generally takes i 
form of contributory provident fund; the r 
of contribution is usually 6.25% of the ba 
pay by the employee, a similar amount be 
contributed by the local body. This amoun: 
admittedly too meagre. To make matt 
worse, a number of municipalities do not 
posit their own contribution and the con 
bution deducted from the pay of the employ 
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is not deposited into the provident fund account 
regularly, resulting in loss of interest to the em¬ 
ployees. Moneys are withdrawn from the pro¬ 
vident fund accounts for ‘ways and means’ ad¬ 
justments. Gratuity schemes are in existence 
in still fewer local bodies. When a sweeper or 
scavenger meets with an accident, he does not 
get any compensation; whereas a large num¬ 
ber of workers in other occupations in local 
bodies are covered under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 

29.56 Trade Unions.—Sweepers and scaven¬ 
gers in large towns and cities are fairly well 
organised. Unions settle their disputes by nego¬ 
tiation or by utilising the industrial relations 
machinery provided under the law. The state 
of membership, rate of subscription and the 
pace of social activity conducted by these uni¬ 
ons, barring a few, are far from satisfactory. 

29.57 Hours of Work.—Sweepers and sca¬ 
vengers employed under local bodies are gov¬ 
erned under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 
Some local bodies have also laid down hours of 
work of the employees under their rule-mak¬ 
ing powers. These tend to vary from State to 
State and from one local body to another. In 
17 out of the 48 local bodies for which inform.-i- 
tion was available to our Committee, the hours 
of work for sweepers and scavengers ranged 
from five to eight per day. 

29.58 Housing.—The most important single 
factor affecting the living conditions of sweepers 
and scavengers is housing. Successive commit¬ 
tees have laid stress on improving housing con¬ 
ditions. During 1961-65, Government of India 
(Department of Social Welfare) made a provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 1.44 crores under the Centrally spon¬ 
sored programme for the construction of houses 
for sweepers and scavengers. But these sche¬ 
mes could not make appreciable headway; few 
States and local bodies took advantage of them. 
Even where some progress has been possible, 
the colonies lack adequate accommodation and 
facilities provided are indifferent. The condi¬ 
tion of private sweepers and scavengers as well 
as those who have not been provided accom¬ 
modation by local bodies is distressing. 

29.59 In some regions the occupation of sca- 
venging has not been municipalised, and it is 
performed for private households by a family 
of scavengers. In Punjab, Haryana, U.P., H.P., 
Rajasthan, M.P., some parts of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, Jagirdari rights in scavenging or 
‘Brit Jajmani’ still prevail; in Delhi Corpora¬ 
tion the Jajmani system of customary rights 
has been further extended in the fast growing 


localities which do not have undergroi 
sewers. 

29.60 Our Committee has made several 
commendations. We pick out the follow 
which we consider important; 

(i) State Governments should enact suita 
legislation regulating service conditi 
and set up an adecpiate inspectorate 
the purpose. 

(ii) Recruitment should be strictly regula 
and detailed records of seniority of s 
stitute workers, registration of car 
dates and issue of call-letters and 
pointment orders should be maintain 

(iii) The Provident Funds Act (1952) sho 
be made applicable to the sweepers : 
scavengers employed by local bodies. 

(iv) The applicability of Employees’ St 
Insurance Act, 1948 to sweepers and i 
vengers employed by local bodies sho 
be examined. 

(v) Efforts towards abolition of practice 
carrying night soil as head-loads sho 
be intensihed. Emphasis should si 
from improved methods of carrying ni 
soil to the abolition of the necessity 
carrying night soil itself. 

29.61 Our committee has made a number 
recommendations regarding provision of v 
fare facilities and provision for education, 
quidation of indebtedness etc. We do not f 
pose to enter into a discussion on them. Th 
should be looked into by the Government, 
would, however, recommend that the probh 
of abolition of ‘Customary Rights' should 
solved through persuasion with the assista: 
of social workers and an alternative f 
gramme for rehabilitation of affected fami 
should be provided. 

Workers in Tan.neries amd Leather Go( 
Manufactories 

29.62 Our country has an enormous pot 
tial for development of the tanneries and ' 
ther goods industry. The annual product 
of hides exceeds 20 million and that of sk 
is over double the number. Mechanical f 
cessing is resorted to only for about 12% 
the total of hides and skins. For the rest, ii 
all small-scale tanning in the vicinity 
Calcutta, Kanpur and Madras and near ot 
large towns, while cottage tanning is resor 
to in villages. We propose to cover only sm 
scale tanneries in this section. 
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29.63 Working conditions in these tanneries 
appear to have changed for the worse. One 
has only to sec the areas in any large or small 
town where tanning of hides and skins is un¬ 
dertaken in small establishments, to under¬ 
stand how working conditions could not have 
been worse. It is true that the industry itself 
is such that workers engaged in it do expect 
a measure of unpleasant work in unhygienic 
surroundings. The place of work and place of 
stay are not separate—particularly in small 
tanneries. It is possible that in many such units 
no labour-management relationship exists, 
work being on a family basis. But even in such 
units, lack of arrangements for proper dispo¬ 
sal of effluents in the tanning process can be a 
cause for public concern. Problems to be tack¬ 
led in this section of industry are many and 
varied, including resistance from the side of 
workers. 

29.64 Most of the ills which are associated 
with small industries are also present in tan¬ 
ning units or in units concerned with manu¬ 
facture of leather goods. In this industry, again, 
the business is organised on traditional lines: 
raw material is distributed to workers who 
take it to their homes and work it into finished 
products. The agent of the entrepreneur col¬ 
lects the goods and markets them at a reason¬ 
able profit. He prefers getting work done in 
this manner, since he saves on establishment 
and other charges, and does not have to be 
answerable to the labour inspectorate. Wor¬ 
kers too find the system convenient, because 
they can adjust their pace of work and do not 
have to submit to factory discipline. Another 
system of getting work is even more exploita¬ 
tive. Under it, the arrangement is for the em¬ 
ployer to engage eight or ten group-leaders,| 
each of whom in turn seeks the assistance of 
two or three semi-skilled or unskilled workers 
to complete the task allotted to him. The 
names of such workers and their leaders are 
entered in the muster-roll of the employer; so 
are papers signed by individual workers that 
payment should be made to the group-leader. 
The group leader in turn pays his assistants at 
rates decided between them. Thus the group 
leader, though himself a worker, acts as a 
middle-man; the disparity in earnings of a 
leader and his assistant is as much as 4:1 for 
identical work. In some places cooperatives 
have been tried out, but here again, the benefit 
has reached the organisers of the cooperative 
rather than the workers who seem to be in the 
same plight as their colleagues who work for 
small employers in other industries. Malprac¬ 
tices of short payments, unwarranted deduc¬ 
tions, and even extra deductions for absentee¬ 


ism add to the other difficulties which the 
workers face. 

29.65 Over the last twenty years, the Centr 
Leather Research Institute, Madras and Smal 
Industries Service Institutes have put in a 
preciable efforts to popularise scientific m 
thods of tanning. The bulk of the units e; 
gaged in this work, however, cannot affoi 
even minor improvements; resistance to chanj 
is seen not only in the method of work, bi 
also in the general attitude of the communitii 
which are engaged in the industry, even whei 
finance is no difficulty. Though education 
reaching them, many among the workers d 
not know any other trade. They have show 
no inclination either to acquire a differei 
skill. The sentimental attachment to the woi 
traditionally handed out to them from gen 
ration to generation is overwhelming. As 
step towards making the change acceptable 
the Government of Tamil Nadu has set up th 
Madhavaram Industrial Estate in the area whei 
tanning is a household industry. Such estaU 
require to be multiplied if the unhealthy su 
roundings in which workers live and work ai 
to be improved. 

Trib.\l Labour 

29.66 Tribal labour as an ethnic group 
relatively cohesive and sensitive to changi 
which appear to its imagination to be almo 
revolutionary particularly as taking place i 
its homelands. Since Independence, large seal 
industries have been set up in the areas th 
peace of which had not, been disturbed ov( 
ages. The process of industrialisation has mad 
a vital impact on the tribal economy and i 
social structure, which are disintegrating. Ot 
Study Group on Tribal Labour has observe 
that it will be a great loss for development 
tribal people are not helped, given time to ui 
dergo this cultural mutation and to work oi 
for themselves a synthesis of traditional an 
modern culture. Large industrial undertaking 
cannot exist as islands in tribal areas; the: 
have to be integrated with the life of the trib: 
people at some points. There is thus the nee 
for a basic change in employment policy t( 
wards tribal labour, which merely thought i 
terms of reservation of certain percentage ( 
posts. New dimensions to this policy will b 
formulation of programmes for recruitmen 
training and promotion, all of which need t 
be reviewed and re-assessed from the point < 
view of actual benefits and effects they produc 
on tribal labour. Tribals have demanded cei 
tain privileges and rights and opportunities s 
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sons of the soil’; these demands cannot be 
brushed aside, because the tribals have lost 
their lands which have been acquired for de¬ 
velopment and have suffered on many counts 
to facilitate industrial undertakings to come 

up- 

29.67 We recommend evolving a consistent 
and integrated policy towards involving mem¬ 
bers of backward communities in the industrial 
processes at work around them. Employment 
of tribal labour has improved of late, but mere 
reservation of posts will no longer help if 
steps are not taken to make them fit for the 
jobs, which are likely to be available. Steps 
should be taken to ensure that local tribal 
labour, especially the displaced labour, gets 
reasonable opportunities for recruitment to 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. It should be 
the duty of the management to arrange for 
training and education of these workers for 
skilled positions when employment opportu¬ 
nities are created or are available. Employ¬ 
ment exchanges in tribal areas should ensure 
that there is a longer time-lag between the 
arrival of the call<ards at the job-seeker’s add¬ 
ress and the date of interview. Simplification 
of registration and placement procedures in 
the employment exchanges should be under¬ 
taken, particularly in the case of tribal candi¬ 
dates who are illiterate or possess very low 
educational qualifications. The method of 
record-keeping should be over-hauled. A liai¬ 
son should be established between employment 
exchanges and voluntary organisations interes¬ 
ted in tribal welfare to secure the help of the 
latter in spreading employment information 
and assisting job seekers in filling in applica¬ 
tion forms. 


Labour in the Cooperative Sector 

29.68 With the encouragement received in 
the successive plans, the cooperative movement 
has spread in the last eighteen years. It now 
covers fields such as credit, marketing, proces¬ 
sing of rural products, consumer sales, hous¬ 
ing, farming, construction and banking. Seve¬ 
ral of these areas of activity are of interest to 
the working class in its capacity as consumer 
of goods and services. To the extent the co¬ 
operative movement keeps a check on the dis¬ 
tribution and pricing of goods and helps the 


^Second Five Year Plan p. 229 and’pp. 435-438. 


egalitarian urges in the society, it certainly 
a relevance to the task entrusted to us, tho 
its impact could be indirect. In recent y( 
some forms of cooperative organisation 1 
emerged which employ labour, in small or 1; 
numbers, but mainly small. Particularly in 
.sector which processes agricultural commodi 
cooperative running of industry has acqu 
sufficient importance. 


29.69 The Industrial Policy Resolution (H 
stated: “Many of the activities relating to sn 
scale production will be greatly helped by inc 
trial cooperatives. Such cooperatives should 
helped in every way”. Suitable recommer 
tions in pursuance of this policy were made 
the Second Plan for encouraging industrial 
operatives.' The Third Plan, while review 
the progress of developments during the Sect 
Plan in this sphere, recognised that though 
operative processing was a recent developmt 
comparatively greater progress had been ach 
cd in sugar, cotton ginning and pressing ui 
than in the processing of other agriculti: 
products. With regard to the former, it revi 
ed the achievements and noted with satisfact 
the setting up of the National Federation 
Cooperative Sugar Factories with the object 
improving the operational efficiency of exist 
units ancl promoting new units.'' At the sa 
time, the Plan emphasised the need foi 
parallel development on the side of labour 
the cooperative sector by stating that in 
organisation of large cooperative undertakii 
for processing and other purposes, attenti 
should also be given to the position of work 
and employees. They should have the opp 
tunity to participate in the management of 
operative enterprises in which they serve. 


29.70 According to a recent estimate^ nea 
a6,000 cooperatives have been organised in i 
industrial field with nearly 4 million memb 
and a working capital of over Rs. 268 croi 
These include cooperatives formed by craftsm( 
artisans, workers and small industrialists tl 
either undertake production or offer servii 
to their members. Also included are societ 
organised by cultivators, milkmen and otl 
primary producers for processing activity. T 
cooperative processing units, which employ 
sizeable labour force, are relatively less in nu 


Third Five Year Plan, pp 208-209. The Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) draft has refered to the progress during 
sixties in the development of processmg cooperatives and has emphasized a more systematic development p. 163. 


•‘■SmaU-Scale Industries in India”, Development Commissioner, Small Scale Industries, Govt, of India, pp. 46-50 (196 
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ber. There were 928 such units as on 30th 
June, Information on the number of 

workers employed by all these cooperative 
processing units is not available, but in 1964, 
employment in units employing 50 or more 
workers with power and 100 or more workers 
without power alone was about 45,600 work¬ 
ers distributed over 280 units. These included 


40 cooperative sugar mills employing abo 
18,300 workers. 

29.71 Cooperative processing is thus an e 
panding sector of the national economy and 
are other related sectors of rural cooperativ 
Some indicators of their development and pr 
pects could be seen from the following table. 


Table 29.2; Physical Programmes—Levels Achieved and Anticipated 


SI. No. Programme 

Unit 

Levels achieved 

Leve 

anticij 

ted 

1973- 



' 1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69' 

(estimated) 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 Agricultural produce marketed by cooperatives 

• Rs. crores (current 
prices) 

175 

360 

475 

9 

2 Cooperative Agricultural processing units 

• Numbers 

1004 

1500 

1600 

201 

3 Fertilisers to be retailed by cooperatives • 

■ Rs. crores 

28-2 

80’1 

260 

6. 

4 Stor.age ....... 

• Mill, tonnes 

2-3 

2.4 

2-6 

4 


It is this proposed expansion and its implica¬ 
tions for labour wliich we propose to consider 
in what follovrs. 

29.72 Labour employed in the cooperative 
sector naturally has the same aspirations as other 
labour has; indeed it should have even higher 
expectations because of the in-built social values 
the cooperative movement stands for. To quote: 
“Along with a growing public sector and a 
private sector which function with responsibility 
to the community as a whole, the influence of 
cooperation extends far beyond the particular 
activities organised on cooperative lines and 
gives to the social structure and the national 
economy, balance, direction and a sense of 
values.”^ The basic principles of any coopera¬ 
tive endeavour should be absence of exploita¬ 
tion, a reasonable profit-motive and self-help. 
In practice, however, it was brought to our 
notice by workers’ organisations that through 
the cooperative processing units, the primary 
producers of raw material had come to own 
the manufacturing establishments. These pro¬ 
ducers have eliminated middlemen; the cream of 
benefits which the middlemen used to get has 
now become the privilege of the producers them¬ 
selves. At the processing stage the cooperative 
has to engage workers as any other unit simi¬ 
larly occupied. Since these workers have no 


organised strength and the professed object! 
of the cooperatives are not followed by 
organisers when it comes to their dealing w 
workers, difficulties have arisen. These w 
highlighted in a memorandum we received fr 
a trade union leader in Maharashtra who ' 
considerable experience in organising work 
in the sugar industry. In substance the met 
randum stated that producer cooperatives h 
helped their members far out of proportion 
the investments made. Membership of a coo 
rative has meant an economic and political be 
fit, and all this at the expense of workers t 
the society. Since the memorandum was ba 
only on one industry in one State, we conside: 
it necessary to convene a meeting of a repres 
tative group of organisers of industrial coopt 
tives. The response to this invitation was 
fortunately poor. Most of the discussion cent 
round a specific area, Meharashtra, and a sp 
fic industry. To understand the other view 
discussed the connected issues with represei 
tives of industrial cooperatives also. 

29.73 As would be expected, cooperative j 
cessing units will fall into two sections, 
larger units coming under the purview of 
Factories Act and other labour legislation, : 
the smaller ones, the labour in which will 
in the same category as other labour dealt m 


'Review of Cooperative Agricultural Marketing, Processing, Supplies and Storage ir, India, National Coopert 
Development Gorporaion, Cooperative Year 1966-67, page 69, 

Third Plan, p. 200. 

56—1 MS/NCL/69 
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in this chapter. For labour in the larger units, 
the recommendations made by us under diffe¬ 
rent heads throughout our Report will apply 
with equal force. Merely because the employer 
happens to be a cooperative unit, it should not 
seek exemption from the operation of labour 
laws nor would it be expedient for the Govern¬ 
ment to grant such exemption. In fact, the or¬ 
ganisers of stigar cooperatives mentioned to us 
that they were paying to workers the wage rates 
which had been fixed by the sugar wage board. 
This is as it should be. It is possible that smal¬ 
ler units in the cooperative sector could be dis 
tinguished from other small units, since in the 
former case entrepreneurship is widely distri¬ 
buted. But this by itself should not be a crite¬ 
rion for separate treatment. Beyond this, we 
do not wish to dilate on the problems of labour 
in the cooperative sector. We, however, recom¬ 
mend that there should be a comprehensive 
study of the working and living conditions of 
labour in the cooperative .sector in order to 
understand their position x'is-a-vis labour in 
corresponding units where the nature of entre¬ 
preneurship is different. This study tvould pro¬ 
vide guidance for future action. 

29.74 A related problem in the producers’ co¬ 
operatives is with regard to workers engaged by 
individual members of the cooperative for agri¬ 
cultural operations which help the members to 
feed raw material into the industrial activity 
undertaken by the cooperative on their behalf. 
It is possible that there may be no uniformity 
in the treatment of such labour by the members 
of a producer cooperative. Here again, a varia¬ 
tion could be as between a small farmer and a 
comparatively substantial farmer; and we have 
reason to expect that most of the members will 
be small farmers in terms of labour each one 
has to employ. In any case what we have said 
about agricultural laltour in the last chapter 
will apply equally to agricultural workers enga¬ 
ged by members of the cooperatives. 

29.75 There is another issue posed before us 
about labour in cooperative processing units— 
should it or should it not be allowed member¬ 
ship of the cooperative. The workers’ repre.sen- 
tatives have urged that the workers should have 
the right to become members and shareholders 
of the enterprise. The cooperative entrepre¬ 
neurs contest the claim. The consideration in¬ 
volved in this issue is the same ;is that relating 
to allowing workers of a unit owned by a joint 
stock company to have shares in the company. 
All we can suggest is that -workers should not 
necessarily be barred from holding a share. The 
argument about the difficulties in maintenance 
of discipline in case a worker becomes a share¬ 


holder advanced Ijy the cooperatives does 
appeal to us. It could be said that a worker v 
has shown initiative in acquiring an interest 
the cooperative mav work better to improve 
return on his itnestment. But giving w'orke 
share in the cooperative Ijy itself cannot b 
complete answer to the problems of labour 
the cooperative sector. F.ven when some of tl: 
are given shares, there will still remain sev( 
others who will continue to be mere worl 
and need protection of the type workers in ot 
establishments are entitled to. 

U.N’i’RorECTF.n Laisour 

29.7(5 Besides unorganised labour, there i 
large element of unprotected labour, work 
in different parts of the country particularly 
some of the larger towns and cities. Very li 
is known abotit it and much less has been di 
to ameliortite its conditions of work. The m 
difficulty in reaching relief to a worker in 
category is the ill tlefined arrangement he 
with the employer or the person for whom 
works on a specific job. The Maharatsl 
Government recently attempted to underst; 
the position about these w^orkers and to expl 
the possibility of reaching relief to it w’it 
the ambit of the existing labour legislati 
On the basis of the findings of the commi 
spcciallv appointed for the purpose, the Mt 
rashtra Legislature has passed a Bill, the Mt 
rashtra Mathadi, Hamal and other Man 
Workers (Regtilation of Employment and V 
fare) Bill, 1968 which is now awaiting the st 
tion of the President. The background to i 
legislation and its salient provisions are 
.Annexure. We expect that on the e> 
lienee of its operation when enacted, it sho 
be possible for States ivhere the problem of s: 
labour is of some magnitude to take up sim 
measures. 

Gf.n'erai. Recximmendations 

20.77 In formulating the following rec 
meiidations about unorganised labour, we 
conscious of the difficulties in assessing the n 
nitiide of the task, inadequacy of legisla 
supfiort and implementation machinery. 

(i) Understanding of the problems of d 
rent categories of unorgani.sed labour is es 
tial for formulation of suitable ameliora 
measures for welfare. First-hand detailed 
veys of these categories should be underta 
from lime to time to sttidy their problems 
conditions of tvork. 

(ii) The State will have to play an incr 
ingly important role in providing legisla 
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prolcciioii for unoigaiiisccl/unprotectecl labour. 
The requirements of legislation and the need 
for revision of existing measures should be 
under constant review. 

(iii) Legislative and administrative proce¬ 
dures applicable to small establishments should 
be simplitied to facilitate their understanding 
and implementation. 

(iv) With the spread of education, unorga¬ 
nised workers will become organised and will 
form themselves into unions. This process 
should be expedited. 

(v) I'herc are three difficulties peculiar to the 
enforcement of law and welfare measures by 
administrative agencies. First, there is lack of 
a suitable system of labour inspection to ensure 
that wfirk-places scattered over a wide area are 
inspected regularly for watching the actual 
application of legal provisions, for advising the 
workers and employers on requirements of the 
law and how to comply with them, and lastly 
for instituting appropriate legal action, if ne¬ 
cessary, to secure compliance. Secondly, Gov¬ 


ernment finances have come in the way of 
inforcing and strengthening the existing i 
plcmentation machinery. Thirdly, there i 
difficulties of small employers who have th 
hands full in running their shops; they find 
difficult to employ separate staff to look af 
various formalities and keep accounts. T 
have considered these difficulties. We do r 
sec any alternative to reinforcing the imp 
mentation machinery. Secondly, difficulties 
small employers are genuine and these ha 
to be looked into sympathetically. At the sai 
time small employers should be encouraged 
form associations and give training to thi 
staff. 

(vi) More vigorous steps should be tak 
towards protection of workers against exploi 
lion by middlemen and development of se 
help among them through cooperatives. T 
cooperative societies .should seek to ensure 
payment of adequate W’ages to workers, ( 
bonus to their members out of a portion 
profit, and (iii) employment opportunities i 
the under-employed or unemployed amo 
them. 



A\M£XI 
(Reference I’ara 29. 

Background to the Maharashtra Malhadi,\Hamal and other Manual Workers {Regulation of Employment 

Welfare) Bill, 1968 and salient provisions thereof 


The Maharashtra Government had appointed 
a Committee on 15th July 1965, consisting of 
representatives of employers and employees to 
examine whether and what relief could be 
given to unprotected labour like mazdoors, 
fishermen, salt pan workers, casual labour and 
other manual workers within the ambit of the 
existing labour legislation and make recommen¬ 
dations as to how such relief could be given. 

After making exhaustive enqturies and con¬ 
sidering the views expressed by tlic representa¬ 
tives of the employers and employees before it, 
the Committee submitted its report to Govern¬ 
ment on 17th November, 1967. The Committee 
has in the main observed that the persons 
engaged in avocations like mathadis, hamals, 
casual workers employed in docks, lokhandi 
jatha workers, salt pan ^vorkers and other 
manual workei's mostly work outside fixed pre¬ 
mises in the open and are mostly engaged on 
piece-rate system. In a number of cases, they 
are not employed directly, but arc either engag¬ 
ed through Mukadams or Toliwalas or gangs 
as and when there is tvork, and they also work 
for different employers on one and the same 
day. The volume of work is not always con¬ 
stant. In view of the peculiar nature of tfie 
work, its variety, the precarious means of em¬ 
ployment and the system of payment, and the 
particular vulnci ability to exploitation of tiiis 
class of labour, the Committee came to the con 
elusion that the a|)plication of the various 
labour laws to such ^vorkcrs was impracticalile 
and regulation of (heir ^vorking and other con¬ 
ditions by introducing amendments to the exist¬ 
ing labour laws not possible. 

The Committee, therefore, recommended that 
the working and employment conditions of such 
unprotected workeis should be regulated by a 
special enactment and entrusted to one or inoic 
Boards. 

The report of the Committee w'as published 
by Government for general information, and 
suggestions, if any, from interested persons were 
invited with regard to the recommendations 
made by the Committee. 

riicrcafter, Government held a series of 
meetings with the representatives of the inte¬ 


rests alleited by the proposed legislation, a 
idler considering idl the suggestions im 
therein and examining the recommendations 
(he Committee, Government decided to bri 
tins Bill tvhich seeks to reguhite the empl 
inent of unprotecied manual tvorkers, such 
Mathadis, Hamals, and iliosc engaged in c 
tain employments to make better provision i 
their terms and conditions of employment, 
provide for their w’elfare, for health and safi 
ntciisurcs. tvhere such employments requ 
the.se meastires, to make jirovisiotis for ensuri 
an adequate supply to, and full and pro{ 
utilisation of, workers iti such employments 
prevent asoichiblc ttncniployment and for st 
purposes to provide for the establishment 
Boards in respect of these employments a 
(where necessary) in the diherent areas of t 
State and to provide for purposes connect 
with the matters aforesaid. 

1 he following are some of the important p 
visions of the Bill; 

Tor the piirjsosc of ensuring an adeeju; 
supply and full and proper utilisation of i 
protected labour in scheduled employments a: 
generally for making better provisions for t 
terms and conditions of employment of su 
woi'kers whether registered or not, power 
taken by means of a scheme to provide for t 
registration ol employees and unprotect 
workers in any schedtded employment or e 
ployments, and to provide for the terms ;ii 
conditions of tvork of such unprotected worke 
and make provisions lor their general svelfa 
in such employments. I he matters w'hich 
scheme may contain are also specified in t 
clause and provision is made for penalty. Bow 
is also taken to frame one or more schemes f 
any scheduled cniploymcni or group of scl 
duied employments ii'i one or more areas ai 
lo add to amend, \ar\ or revoke any schen 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
Board. 7hc Board is made a body corpora 
Provision is made for the appointment of o: 
or more Boards, for one or more schedul 
emploympts, and for one or more areas. T1 
Board wall consist of members nominated I 
the .Stale Government representing employei 
unprotected workers and the State Governmer 
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4 he incnibcrs rcpicseiuing employers and un- 
prolectcd workers sliall be etjual in number, 
and the ineiubcrs leprcsciiling the State Gov- 
enimeiu shall not exceed one-third of the total 
number of numbers representing employers and 
unprotected workers. One of the members ap¬ 
pointed to represent the State Government 
shall be nominated by the Stale Government 
as Chairman. 

It is provided that the Botird shall be respon¬ 
sible for administering the scheme framed under 
the Act and shall exercise such powers and 
perform such functions ;ts may be conferred on 
it by the scheme. The Board is required to 
submit to the Stale Government annual report 
on the working of the scheme during the iinan- 
cial vear. 'I'hc Board shall be Itound by such 
directions as the State Goveiiiment may give 
to it from time to time. 

Children under the age of I f are piohibited 
from working in any scheduled employment. 

Women are prohiljited from working in any 
schedided cmployinent before (> a.m. and after 
7 p.m. 

The provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act are applied niutatis niuiatulis lo un¬ 
protected wotkers employed in any schccUded 
employment. 

Power is taken to apply the provisions of the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936, to all or any cla.ss 
of unprotected woikeis employed in any sche¬ 
duled employment. 

The legislation will (in the lirst instance) 
apply to follocving employments;—■ 

1. Employment in iron and steel market or 
.shops in connection with loading, unloading, 
stacking, carrying, weighing, measiuing or such 
other works including work preparatory or inti 
dental to such operations. 

2. Employment in cloth and cottem market 
or sliops in (onnettion cviih loading, unloading, 
stacking, carrying, weighing, measuring or such 
oihci works including work preparatory or inci¬ 
dental to such operations. 

3. Emplovment in docks in connection with 
loading, unloading, stacking, carrying, weighing, 
measuring or such other w'orks preparatory or 
incidental to such operations, but clocs not in¬ 
clude employment of Dock Workers within the 


meaning of ilie Dock Workers (Regulation 
Employment) .\ct, 1918. 

■1. Employment in grocery markets or shof 
in connection with loading, unloading, stackin 
carrying, weigliing, measuring or such oth 
works including work preparatory or incident 
to such operations. 

.'). Employment in markets, and factories ai 
other estabiishments, in connection with loa 
ing, unloading, stacking, tarrying, tveighin 
measuring or such otlicr works including W'o 
preparatory oi incidental to such operatic 
carried cm by workers not covered by any oth 
entries in this Schedule. 

6. Employment in laiBvay yards and gooc 
.sheds in connection tvith loading, imloacliii 
stacking, tarrying, weighing, measuring, or sui 
other ivork preparatory or incidental to sir 
operations liy workers who are not employ 
by Raihvay Authorities. 

7. Employment in connection with loadii 
of goods into juiblic transport vehicle or u 
loading of goixls therefrom and any other oj 
ration incidental and connected thereto. 

8. Employment in \cgelable markets (inclu 
ing onions and potatoes mtitkcLs) in connectit 
wiili loading, unloading, stacking, carryii 
weighing, measuring or such other works i 
cliuling work picparatorv or incidental to su 
operations. 

9. E,mplo\ment in markets or stibsidia 
markets cstalilished under Maharashtra Ag 
cultural I'rodme Marketing (Regulation) A 
1963, in (onncclion with loading, unloadi 
slacking, canwing, w'cighiiig, measuring, or su 
other works induding preparatorv or incident 
to such operations. 

10. EmploMiient in Khokha making, and 
timber market. 

11. Employment in salt pans. 

12. Emplovment in fishing indusirv. 

13. Employment in connection w’ith t 
loading, unloading and carrving of food-grai 
into godowns and such other work incident 
and connected thereto. 

Power hits been taken to add emplovmenis 
the Schedule. 



CHAPTER 30 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


We have already discussed the evolution of 
labour laws and voluntary arrangements covering 
different aspects of conditions of labour in the 
respective chapters. In the process, the machinery 
for their implementation, statutory or otherwise, 
has also been referred to. We now propose to 
bring together at one place tliosc arrangements in 
the administrative set-up for which no specific 
recommendations have emerged earlier in the 
report. In a way, therefore, this chapter could 
be considered as a ‘residuary legatee’ for issues 
in labour administration. 

Sources of Information 

30.1 At an early stage of our inquiry the secre¬ 
tariat of the Commission drew up a working 
paper on ‘Labour .Administration’, on the basis 
of replies received to the relevant portions of the 
questionnaire and the evidence recorded by the 
Commission till then on these and related matters. 
The paper posed several issues for which persons 
in charge of labour administration were required 
to find answers for consideration by us in framing 
recommendations. Since the nature of response 
to these issues diliered lor different regions, it was 
considered convenient to appoint four official 
Working Groups, one each for the States in the 
Eastern, Southern, Western and Northern regions 
of the country. The States covered by these 
regions were the same as those for the four Study 
Groups on Industrial Relations. Inter-relation 
between the two sets of \vorking/study groups is 
obvious. We added one more Working Group 
for comprehending problems of administration in 
regard to industries, ‘the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment’ for which is the Central Government. The 
reports of these five Working Groups, the Study 
Groups on Industrial Relations, the Study Group 
on Employment and Training which examined the 
working of Employment Exchange and Industrial 
Training Institutes and the Conlerencc of Chief 
Inspectors of Factories convened by us which 
examined different aspects of working conditions, 
together with other evidence recorded by us 
have been used in reaching conclusions and 
framing recommendations included herein. 

Evolution of Labour Administration 

30.2 During the last forty years, labour adminis¬ 
tration has been the responsibility of both the 
Central and State Governments. When the 
Whitley Commission reported in 1931, the bulk 


of the labour problems within the jurisdic 
of the Government of India was dealt with 
the then Department of Industries and Lai 
under the charge of a Member of the Govei 
General’s Executive Council. Its adminis 
tive head was a Secretary to Government. W 
‘Industries and Labour’ was a short title for 
Department, it dealt with a variety of subj< 
such as Posts and Telegraphs, Public Wo 
Civil Aviation, Patents and Copyright 
Broadcasting. The Department, however, 
not cover all labour within the jurisdiction of 
Central Government. Questions relating 
labour in docks, and transport by sea or ini 
water, were the concern of the Commerce Dep 
ment; matters pertaining to the railway lab 
were dealt with by the Chief Commissionei 
Railways. The Department of Education, He 
and Lands looked after emigrant labour, 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, the Departn 
of Industries and Labour had an adeqi 
source of advice on all subjects relating to mil 
labour. No specialist advice was considt 
necessary on the conditions of work in factoi 
workmen’s compensation, trade unions and ti 
disputes. Administration of such legislation 
was there on these matters was the responsib 
of the Governments of Presidencies/Province 

30.3 In the Provinces, tlie labour port! 
was handled by a Member of the Govern 
Executive Council, who was responsible 
for other subjects. Labour problems had acq 
ed neither the vastness nor the complexity 
warrant the attention of a full-time Mem 
Except in some industrially advanced Provii 
which had their respective Labour Offt 
for the limited responsibilities they had to ca 
no specialised agency existed for adminis 
tion. It is in this context that the Whitley C' 
mission recommended the setting up of the oi 
of the Labour Commissioner in the Province 

30.4 When popular ministries took c 
administration under the Government of It 
Act, 1935, labour problems started attrac 
more attention. The appointment of the Lab 
Commissioner in industrially important Provii 
as recommended by the Whitley Commis 
did help labour. However, problems of coord 
tion still remained. The I.abour Minister’s C 
ference and the I.L.C./S.L.C., which were 
products of the forties, partly met this m 
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With the impact of the Second World War, the 
machinery for labour administration at the 
Centre expanded. According to the Rege 
Committee, which reported on the eve of Indepen¬ 
dence, the institution of Labour Officers under 
the Commissioners of Labour to whom workers 
could represent their grievances, was well establish¬ 
ed in most Provincial Governments. Likewise the 
Government of India appointed, under its Chief 
Labour Cormnissioner, a number of Regional 
Labour Commissioners and Conciliation Officers, 
who were entrusted with duties of settling labour 
disputes. The Chief Labour Commissioner’s orga¬ 
nisation had also an inspectorate for supervising 
the implementation of labour laws. The Govern¬ 
ment ot India appointed Labour Welfare Advisers 
in its ordnance factories. An advisory service 
was built up at the Centre for the factory inspecto¬ 
rates in the States which were operating under 
the auspices of the State Governments. The 
Labour Bureau was established. A network of 
National Employment Service and Training 
Institutes was getting organised. The Five-Year 
Programme for Labour (1946) had many ele¬ 
ments in it requiring the strengthening of the 
administration and intensifying its operadons. 
The legislative support given to the Programme 
resulted in (a) the creation of administrative 
machinery for the implementation of new enact¬ 
ments and (A) the strengthening of the then 
existing set-up to cope up with the additional 
functions entrusted to it. The expanding opera¬ 
tions of the tripartite bodies also added new 
responsibilities. 

Policy Statement 

30.5 The crucial role of labour administra¬ 
tion has been emphasised in all the five year 
plans. The First Plan, while laying down the 
framework of labour policy, referred to its 
administrative aspects including inter alia (i) 
proper equipment and training of supervisory 
staff, technicians and labotir welfare officers, 
(n) a review by joint committees at various 
levels of “developments in industry and working 
conditions and other matters of common interest” 
and (m) sanctions for securing due observance of 
awards/decisions of tribunals'. An improvement 
did take place in the working and living condi¬ 
tions of labour between 1951 and 1956. It was 
however, generally accepted that the implemen¬ 
tation machinery continued to be weak. 

30.6 The Second Plan, in taking note of these 
facts, attributed the deficiencies in reaching 
benefits to the working class to tsvo factors, 
viz., (i) inadequacy of staff and (ii) the mild 

'First Five Year Plan, pp. 576 & 579- 

•The Third Five Year Plan, p. 252. 


nature of penalties for non-implementation, 
would appear, however, that difficulties in 
process of modifying the nature of penalties w 
soon recognised. Since 1957, moral persua; 
has been considered a more effective tool tl 
the imposing of sanctions to help irnplemei 
tion. The 'I’ripartite started working towt 
this end. As a part of the Government’s obi 
tion under the Code of Discipline, the Stanc 
Labour Committee, in October 1958, reo 
mended the setting up of implementation 
evaluation cells at the Centre and in diffei 
States. This machinery consists of an F.va 
tion and Implementation Division and a 
partite Implementation Committee at the Cei 
and Evaluation and Implementation Commit 
in the States. The Committees have, over 
years, (f) examined the extent of implernenta 
oi various laws, agreements and awards; {ii) fi 
the responsibility in cases of violation; (in) ( 
sidered cases for out-of-court settlement; 
reviewed the working ot the Code of Discip 
(Code); and {v) maintained a two-way excha 
of experience between State-level Commit 
and the Central Committee. As originally e 
saged, the cells were to cover a wide aret 
administration, but in actual operation, beci 
the pioposed functions in (i) to {Hi) above o 
lapped with {iv), the arrangements made 
Governments created a public image that 
machinery was set up only for implementing 
Code. The Tliird Plan, in taking note ot 
“failure to implement awards and agreeme 
which was “a common complaint on both sid 
stated, “if this were to continue the Codes w 
be bereft of all meaning and purpose.”^ C 
plaints about non-implementation were com 
and so w'ere suggestions from unions for strengt 
ing the administrative arrangements. 

30.7 What has been said in different F 
finds an echo in varying degrees in the adm 
trative reports on the working of the Mini 
Department of Labour at the Centre and in 
.States. We note that in making adrninistri 
arrangements for implementing legislation, 
approach has been oscillating betw’ccn persut 
and sanctions, the emphasis being very n 
on the former. Its implications are two- 
{i) Persuasion certainly will take time; it ca 
effective when employers are more const 
about their responsibilities and workers are a 
of what to expect. The administrative m; 
nery can help, but the effect of such persu: 
should not be exaggerated, {ii) Where the 
of sanctions is the answ’cr, the manner in w 
the sanctions are devised becomes impor 
When the parties themselves have a ham 
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laying down what should be done in cases of non- 
implementation, the obligations evolved can have 
a better chance of success. We do not see this 
happening on a satisfactory scale. While, there¬ 
fore, the educative process suggested under (1) 
has to continue and has to take in its sweep the 
need for mutually accepted standards of imple¬ 
mentation, the role of the Governmental machi¬ 
nery which seeks to enforce sanctions through the 
process of law will be no less important. We 
recognise the shortcomings of each of these courses. 
For a long time to come, therefore, a judicious 
combination of the two steps can help. Which 
step should be adopted in a particular case would 
depend on the nature and size of the unit, the 
state of organisation of workers and the attitude 
of the employer. 

Agencies for Implementation 

30.8 The administrative agencies for imple¬ 
menting the policies adopted by Governments, 
the laws enacted by the Parliament/State Legisla¬ 
tures, and decisions taken by tripartite bodies 
at the Gentre/States have been built up by (t) the 
Central Government, (wj State Governments, 
(m) Local Bodies and (iv) Statutory Corporation/ 
Boards. The authority to set up an agency will 
depend upon the statute to be administered or 
agreement to be enforced and the decision taken 
by Governments and parties to the agreement as 
to how it should be administered. Tradition also 
has played its part in reaching decisions. Admi¬ 
nistrative convenience has been stated to be the 
main consideration behind the decisions so far. 
The fact remains, however, that no uniform 
basis is discernible in these decisions. For 
instance, though the Central Government lays 
down standards and exercises coordinating func¬ 
tions in the matter of employment and training, 
the Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Notifi¬ 
cation of Vacancies) Act, 1959 and the Apprenti¬ 
ces Act, 1961, are administered by the State 
Governments. The Dock Workers (Regulation 
of Employment) Act, 1948 is administered by a 
statutory board. The Centre is responsible for 
the administration of the Mines Act, 1952, and 
the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, but other 
enactments having the same objective viz., the 
Factories Act, 1948, the Plantations Labour Act, 
1951, and the Motor Transport Workers Act, 
1961, have been entrusted to the State Govern¬ 
ments for administration. There is yet a third 
variation: the enactment for regulating condi¬ 
tions of work in shops and commercial establish¬ 
ments which is a State legislation, is administered 
in some States through local bodies. Legislation 
on labour-management relations has been, by 
and large, the Centre’s responsibility, but imple¬ 
mentation is with the State Governments except 


in regard to industries for which the Cem 
Government is designated as the ‘appropri 
Government’. The Indian Trade Unions / 
1926 and to a great extent the Industrial Empl 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, are admii 
tcred by the State Governments. 

30.9 Statutory Corporation administers 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, 
workmen’s compensation cases or cases of mai 
nity benefit not covered by the Corporation 
the responsibility of the State Governmei 
The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 t 
the Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme, 1! 
have statutory agencies for implementation. 3 
legislation on welfare is administered gener; 
by organisations statutorily created by the Cem 
or State Governments, but administrative depi 
ments share this responsibility in some ca 
Some aspects of labour welfare are a direct cha 
on the Central/State resources and the respec: 
Deparmtents of Labour make arrangements 
using the appropriations made under this h 
from year to year. Funds for industrial hous 
and supervision on the appropriate use of tl 
funds are again provided by the administra’ 
Department. 

30.10 Generally, the ownership of the u 

whether public or private, makes no differe 
to the agency, Central/State, to be entrusted v 
implementation. Goods or services which 
unit provides and the nature of right/duty i 
on the party, become a criterion for attracting 
jurisdiction of the relevant agency. In 
establishments owned by the Central Govt 
ment, the factory inspectorate of the State Gove 
ment enforces the provision of the Factories j 

1948. While for the departmentally run indust 
undertakings of the Central Government, 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, is administered 
the Central Government, industrial relations 
public sector corporations and companies ur 
the control of the Central Government are a 
ponsibility of the State. Arrangements di 
in the case of certification of standing ord 
Public sector industrial establishments in wl 
the Central Government has 51% shares 
more, get them certified by a machinery of 
Central Government. 

30.11 The fact that the main considera 
for distribution of work among the diffe 
authorities is functional has by itself not simpli 
administrative difficulties. Problems in this ; 
in some sectors of employment were brough 
our notice. Operations which directly com 
the exploitation of minerals are under the ji 
diction of the Centre; the processing units bi 
on these minerals fall in the State sphere. 1\ 
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mining, for instance, is an industry for whicli 
the appropriate Government is the Central Govern¬ 
ment both for enforcing working conditions and 
for settling disputes over conditions of work; a 
factory processing mica under the same manage¬ 
ment and in the same neighbourhood falls within 
the State sphere. Cement and iron and steel 
are other instances where such duality prevails. 
Labour in a cement/steel factory is under State 
jurisdiction, whereas persons engaged in extrac¬ 
tion of minerals required for the factory, even 
where the mines are ‘captive’, are looked after 
by the Central authority. Under these arrange¬ 
ments, it is possible that the respective industrial 
relations machinery set up by the two authorities, 
the Centre and the State, may take different views 
in the same dispute and create conditions under 
which industrial relations will become strained. 
Rringing these within the purview of the same 
authority seems to be the obvious step. 

Conflict of Jurisdiction 

30.12 The case we have just mentioned is 
perhaps a simple illustration of the jurisdictional 
conflict. Complications arise in settling the 
areas of Central or State operation witlt reference 
to industries which cut across the boundaries 
of different States. These complications, we 
are aware, do not spread over the whole range 
of industries operating in different States. Tradi¬ 
tions have been built up over long years and 
have not been challenged so far. Questions 
have arisen in the period under review, but these 
are confined only to the more prestigeotts 
industries. Fortunately, not many cases have 
occurred in which administration with reference 
to a particular industry was originally vested in 
the State Government but was sought to be trans¬ 
ferred to a Central agency; in the very early 
years of the Industrial Disputes Act, banks and 
insurance companies were so transferred. In 
the last fifteen years, however, conflict of views 
has not been altogether absent between the 
Centre and the States when such proposals came 
up for discussion. Two views have emerged in 
the evidence before us in this connection. 

30.13 According to one view, since law and 
order situations may arise in handling labour 
disputes—and law and order is the exclusive 
responsibility of the State Governments—labour 
relations, excluding those in sectors like Railways, 
Banks, the Life Insurance Corporation and Ports 
and Docks, taking these as illustrative, should be 
transferred to the .State Governments. Most ot 
the disputes will be of a local nature. The 
local officers of tlie State Government should be 
allowed to intervene and settle the disputes, 
which because of the distances involved, an officer 
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from the Centre may take even longer to inve' 
gate. The argument about uniformity of wa 
scales and conditions of service urged in favo 
of transferring industries of all-India importar 
to the Central charge, in this view, no lon^ 
holds. Complete uniformity itself has doubt: 
merit, but such uniformity as is necessary c 
be best achieved by constituting wage boat 
as has been the current policy^ 

30.14 The other view is that industries in whi 
the Central Government has acquired substant 
stakes, should be brought under the authority 
the Central Government for purposes of admin 
tration of labour laws, except the legislatii 
pertaining to enforcement of working conditioi 
This will ensure uniformity of service conditioi 
The Central Government should exercise s( 
jurisdiction also over basic industries with un 
in more than one State, Cement, iron a 
steel, oil refineries and fertilisers—irrcspecti 
of their ownership—are the industries whi 
have been cited as instances. It has been urg 
that: 

(a) Disputes even of a local nature, but cc 
cerning a country-wide organisation get 
rally have repercussions on the st 
employed in the same industry in otl 
States: it is necessary to follow cert* 
general principles on a coordinated bs 
in settling them; 

(b) Law and order problems can continue 
be handled by the State Government, 
in the case of other industrial undertakit 
falling in the Central sphere. If this arrani 
ment has not created difficulties so f 
there is no reason why apprehensic 
should be entertained on that score no 

(c) The Central Industrial Relations Mac 
ncry, through its regional offices all over i 
country, can intervene as expeditiou 
as the State machinery ; in any ca 
if the principle is accepted, this difficu 
should not he allowed to stand in 1 
way ; and 

(d) The procedure of constituting wage boai 
is time consuming and, in any ca 
disputes concerning wages are not t 
only ones which cause difficulties. 

Many unions, frustrated at the intervention 
lack of intervention by State Governmen 
have supported this plea. Some employe 
too, have done so for similar reasons. Th 
have urged that industrial relations in central 
controlled industries of all-India importan 
should be taken over by the Central Cover 
ment. 
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30.15 It is not easy to give a categorical 
answer to the point thus raised before us. Whether 
or not in relation to any industrial dispute re¬ 
lating to any industry or category of industries, 
the Central Government should be treated 
as the appropriate Government for the purpose 
of the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947 will depend upon several factors, 
some of which are imponderable in their character. 
We would, therefore, be content to express 
our view that the solution to this difficult problem 
will have to be sought for in the judicious exercise 
of the power vested in the Parliament to amend 
Section 2(a) of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947. 

30.16 The next agency for administration 
is local bodies. Their jurisdiction is limited ; 
it is restricted to providing the inspectorate for 
implementing the legislation about shops and 
commercial establishments. Some local bodies 
manage transport undertakings : many others 
run a host of services in public interest. But 
in these functions they are in the position of an 
employer and not a third party for administer¬ 
ing labour legislation. The differences between 
the local bodies and their employees are labour 
disputes within the purview of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. In considering the responsibility 
of loc^l bodies as administrators of labour law, 
therefore, it is only the former function with 
reference to shops and commercial establish¬ 
ments which is important. With the growing 
consciousness among the employees covered by the 
Acts, as also the increase in the number of 
employees in this category, the implementa¬ 
tion arrangements will acquire a measure of 
urgency in the years to come. We have, there¬ 
fore, to assess the adequacy of this agency and 
see how its efficiency can be improved. 

30.17 Government has set up independent 
corporations/boards for administering the bene¬ 
fits under the welfare and social security legisla¬ 
tion enacted by it. Instances of these have 
been referred to already. Such corporations/ 
boards have varying degrees of autonomy accord¬ 
ing to the involvement of public funds in them. 
The policies for the working of these agencies 
are settled by tripartite bodies set up for the 
respective corporations/boards either under the 
relevant statute or by Government. Some sugges¬ 
tions in regard to their more efficient working 
have already figured in the earlier chapters. 
Others which have a bearing on the relation¬ 
ship between these bodies and Government will 
be discussed later. 


The Central Labour Ministry 

30.18 The Ministry ol Labour and Emp^ 
ment of the Central Government is the m 
agency for policy formulation and adminis 
tion in all labour matters. The arrangem( 
it has for tripartite consultations for effic: 
working of its operative agencies have b 
referred to already. We describe here the : 
of the Labour Ministry within the Union Gov< 
ment and as a coordinator of the policies 
State Labour Departments. In a democr 
framework, within which we are operating. 
Ministry’s role vis-a-vis the Parliament is 
important. 

30.19 Within the Government, the Lab 
Ministry inter alia initiates action on lab 
matters, keeps the Parliament informed and s 
guidance from it, advises other Ministi 
Departments and the public sector corporat 
set up by them, keeps in touch with the S 
Governments, holds discussions with employ 
and workers’ organisations for settling dispi 
organises tripartite conferences, controls 
specialised directorates/agencies set up b) 
and generally looks after the interests of lab 
consistent with the broader economic and sc 
policies of Government. Other Ministries, 
partments have the responsibility of setl 
their own labour problems. The Labour Min 
comes in only in case of difference of opi: 
between them and the organisations w 
represent their labour, as indeed in any impor 
labour dispute in the private sector. Thi 
broadly the approach both in regard to dej 
mental labour and labour engaged in i 
managed by the public sector. The Lai 
Ministry is the channel of communication betv 
the Central Government and the Internatl 
Labour Organisation in all matters of stanc 
setting at the international level and the admini 
ing of technical cooperation program: 

30.20 The functions of the Labour Min 
have expanded with the enlarged responsibi 
of the Government as a whole. This is 
fleeted in the increasing size of the Min 
in the last twenty years. We have no d 
to comment on this aspect as also on the cui 
arrangements for inter-ministerial coordina 
since the Administrative Reforms Gommis 
is presently examining the relevant issues 
nected with the whole range of Governme 
Administration. We will confine ourselves 
to one aspect of administration which cone 
the role of the Ministry in the efficient run 


*The Department of Labour and Employment is now a part of the larger Ministry of Labour, Employment 
Rehabilitation. We propose to refer to it as ‘Labour Ministry’ to distinguish it from ‘Labour Department’ under 
administrative set-up of a State Government. 
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of the operative agencies created by it. In view 
of this position, we are also not going into the 
merits of a suggestion made to us that additional 
subjects like industrial housing, housing for 
agricultural labour, manpower and productivity 
be transferred to the Labour Ministry, 'ihc 
machinery for discharging the functions entrusted 
to the Ministry consists of several Directorates/ 
Organisations. A chart showing t.he set-up in the 
Ministry of Labour is at Annexure I. We will 
describe these agencies in brief. 

(i) Directorate General of Employment 
and Training (DGET): T his operates as 
a wing of the Ministry itself, d'he Director 
General has the ex-ollicio secretariat status. 
The Directorate lays down the policy for the 
cllicicnt running ol its field agencies viz., die 
employment exchanges and tlie industrial train¬ 
ing institutes. The day-to-day i'ttuciious in both 
cases are the responsibility of State Govern¬ 
ments. Apart from the coordintiting functions, 
ilie Directorate General runs sewn Ccntial 
Training Institutes for craft instructors and 
two research institutions—one for a better under¬ 
standing of the etnployment situation and the 
other fui' improving the quality ol training. 
Training to equip ]tersons for belter ellicicncy 
at the supervisory level has be.en a newly added 
responsibility of the Directorate. 

(ii) Office of the Chief Labour Com¬ 
missioner (Central) ; .Apart from the adminis¬ 
tration of some ol the dilfcrcnt enactments men¬ 
tioned in para 30.8, the Chief Labour Com¬ 
missioner (Central) (CI.C) has additional duties 
connected with ;ij the verification of member¬ 
ship of registered unions for granting recogni¬ 
tion under the Code to unions in industries 
for which ihc Central Government is l!;e appro¬ 
priate Government and (ii) tlie determination 
of the membership strength ol all-Iiidia trade 
union federations foi' rcpresentaiiou at national 
and international forums. The rcsponsiliiluy 
for supervising the implemenlalion of the Code 
also falls to a large extent on this ofhee. 
Some of the functions of the Chief Labour 
Commissioricr ;uc advisory, but for the major 
part, his functions relate to implementation 
and supervision. His main duties arc in regard 
to the settlement of disputes. Only recently 
this organisation has started training courses 
for Central, .State Government and public sector 
corporation ofliciais concerned with the enforce¬ 
ment of labour law's and settlement of disputes. 

(iii) The Director General of Mines Safety 
(DGMS) ; Working conditions in mines and the 
implementation of the Mines Act, 1952, and 


Maternity Benefit Act, 1961, in mines other th: 
coal mines are the functions entrusted to this offic 
For a major part of the period under surve 
the inspectorial functions were considered impt 
tant. It is only recently that ‘safety’ has bei 
.specifically included in the name given to ti 
organisation to emphasise the main element 
W'orking conditions in mines. 

(iv) The Directorate General of Factoi 
Advice Service and Labour Institut 
(Formerly the Chief Adviser of Factories 

Apart from providing adv’isory service to tl 
factory inspectorates in different States, f 
organisation also conducts research in the whe 
range of problems connected with safety, heali 
welfare and productivity. It runs the Centi 
Labour Institute and the Regional Labo 
Institutes.’ 

(v) Labour Bureau ; The functions of t 
Labour Bureau have been explained elsewhe 
elaborately.^ 

30.21 Other organisations connected with t 
Labour Ministry fall under three categoric 
(i) Subordinate oflices, (ii) Ad hoc bodies, ai 
(iii) Autonomous bodies. Under (i) fall, apt 
from the DGMS, the Industrial 'i'ribunals : 
up at different centres for industries for w'hi 
the Central Government is the appropria 
Government, the Welfare Commissioners f 
dilfcrcnt minerals and the administrators 
wcliare cesses. Under (ii) will come the Wa 
Boards aiid Commissions and Committees 
Enquiry. The Employees’ State Insurance Gc 
poration, which looks after social security arran^ 
ments, iho Central Board of Workers’ Edut 
tion. Safety Councils and the like, fall und 
(iii). A very l.irge number of these functio 
have been vested in the Ministry since Indeperi 
encc. 

State Labour Machinery 

30.22 ,Vt tlie secretariat level, the functio 
of the Dcp.u'imcnt are more or less similar 
those of the Centra! .Ministry, but confined 
industries for which the Stale Gcjveniment 
the appropriate Go\ ei nment. It would appe; 
however, from the evidence before us that t: 
coordination in labour matters w'iihin the Ceiiti 
Govenimcnl exercised by the Central Ministry 
Labour is tighter than that exercised by the Sta 
L.abour Department in case of its sister depai 
ments. Apart from die normal functions sevei 
of w'hich are common to the Central Minist 
and the State Labour Department, there a 


'Please see para 9.47. 

-Please see paras 31-4 to 31-6. 
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areas where inter-State collaboration for handl¬ 
ing labour administration is necessary. This 
has taken place so far under the auspices of the 
Central Government. It should be possible 
for neighbouring States to come together more 
frequently for evolving a common line of approach 
on problems to mutual advantage. 

The Labour Secretary/Commissioner 

30.23 While the Labour Secretary is in over¬ 
all chaige both of policy and administration, 
the Commissioner of Labour (Commissioner) 
in the Statc^ is the operative arm lor the imple¬ 
mentation of labour laws. In some States, he 
combines in himself these functions as also those 
of the State Director of the National Employ¬ 
ment Service or of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
In all States, the functions of the Registrar of 
Trade Unions arc performed by the Commis¬ 
sioner. In a majority of these, the laclory 
inspectorate is a part of the office of the Com¬ 
missioner. While the Commissioner exercises 
jurisdiction over the administration of labour 
laws, the adjudicatory functions vest cither with 
industrial tribunals or industrial courts as the 
case may be. Dealing with complaints about 
non-implementation of agieements/awards is, by 
and large, the responsibility of labour courts. 
Settlement of claims under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923 and the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 and similar statutes are 
mainly dealt tvith by judicial authorities (though 
in some Slates like Haryana, Rajasthan, etc. 
oIFicers of Labour Department hear the cases), but 
the inspectorate for the purpose is provided 
by the Commissioner’s office. In States where 
no separate authority exists for labour welfare, 
the Commissioner is expected to supervise these 
activities also. The Commissioner is thus the 
king-pin of labour administration at the State 
level. That is why in some States he has been 
given an ex-officio secretariat status. A dis¬ 
advantage in this arrangement can be tha( 
an independent view over the advice tendered 
to Government by the Commissioner becomes 
unavailable. This practice requires to be dis¬ 
couraged. 

30.24 The Labour Secretary usually is an 
officer belonging to the Administrative Service 
and so is the Commissioner. Both of them 
are, therefore, eligible for transfer. In .some 
cases, this eligibility of transfer and quick transfers 
which actually took place affected continuity 
of tenure in either office. The tenure of Labour 
Secretary/Labour Commissioner has varied in 
a number of States, as has been pointed out by 
the Working Groups appointed by us ; in some 


places the same officer has continued to h 
the post over a long period. But short tern 
have predominated. Delhi had eight Lab 
Secretaries in the last If) years. In Jam 
and Kashmir the frequency' of change was e’ 
more. In Tamil Nadu, Labour Commissioi 
also had short tenure ; there have been twe 
Labour Commissioners in the last 14 yc; 
A statement showing the frequency of chat 
in the post of Labotir Secretary/Labour Co 
missioner in different States is at Annexure j 
There is a case for a longer tenure for the St; 
Labour Commissioner. Shifting him from 
post just when he starts becoming useful 
obviously not in the best interest of the Depa 
ment. While we recognise the difficulties 
maintaining an officer belonging to the Admin 
trative Service in the post of Labour Secretai 
Commissioner for a long time, an arrangeme 
by which the Department can have the bene 
of at least two years’ experience of eitl 
the Secretary or Commissioner at any poi 
of time should be worked out. .An officer, w 
in the early stages of his career has worked 
Labour Commissioner, should preferably 
chosen as Labour Secretary. 

30.25 The same diffictilty appears to occ 
with regard to the post of the Director of Rmplc 
ment of the National Employment Servic 
though Directors of Training are drawn, 
and large, from the technical cadre in the Stu 
Government. The National Employment Servi 
has, over the period of last twenty years, dive 
sified its activities and has gone into differe 
branches of investigation for improving ti 
utility of the organisation to employment seekei 
The organisation is also staffed with office 
who have had long experience within the organis 
tion itscll. 11 even with this cadre Sta 
Governments feel that an officer from tl 
-Administrative Service is essential for the efficic 
running of the Employment Service, rve sugge 
that the tenure of the .Administrative Servi 
Officer who comes to this post should not 1 
short. 

Autonomous Corporations 

30.26 We have referred to the relationsh 
between the Ministry and the autonomo 
Corporations/Boards. Very often a question 
raised about the extent of Government intervei 
tion in the working of these Corporations/Board 
It is true that rvherc public funds arc involvei 
the Ministry will have a controlling voice in tl 
affairs of such Corporations/Boards. But thei 
arc cases where the responsibility of the Ministi 
is merely to collect funds from employers an 


‘."V typical administrative chart of a St.alc Oovernmont (Government of Biliar) is api>cndccl as .A.iiue.xurc II. 
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workers and the Corporation/Board runs the 
scheme lor tlie benefit of workers. In all such 
cases, there is a tripartite body to advise the 
Corporation/Board. On occasions, a frac¬ 
tion of the total costs is borne out of public funds. 
We believe that Government’s control on 
Boards/Corporations should be determined in 
relation to the extent of involvement of public 
funds. The ultimate responsibility to the re¬ 
presentatives of the people, even in cases where 
funds are created under a statute, will be that 
of the Ministry. While such independence as 
we envisage for the Boards/Corporations should 
be consistent with this ultimate responsibility 
of the Ministry, there is a case to give to the 
Boards/Corporations a greater feeling of inde¬ 
pendence in tlie utilisation of I'linds than they 
have at present. 

Implementation 

30.27 Wc now propose to discuss such general 
aspects of implementation as have not been 
covered in the foregoing chapters. At the 
outset, we arc happy to note that in the last 
twelve years emphasis on implementation has 
been increasing as a matter of policy. Tlie 
record of implementation, however, is not quite 
satisfactory. We recognise that while workers 
have their share of ol'ligations under the law, 
the main responsibility for implementing awards/ 
seltlemcnts/agrcemcnts and obsei vance of law 
will be of the employer. Unions have to show 
a greater vigilance in this matter in the years 
to come. The role which the Government 
should continue to play is to creaie/strengthen 
its implementation machinery to which com¬ 
plaints shotild reach where redress is needed. 
It is in this conte.xt that wc Ifame our recom¬ 
mendations. 

30.28 firstly, the law itsell has to be un¬ 
ambiguous. The manner in which a bill is 
framed and the processes through w'hich it goes 
before it is enacted makes it difficult to attain 
the required measure of unambiguity. The law 
once framed becomes a subject of debate in courts 
between parties each of which can bring all the 
ingenuity at its command to suit its version of 
the law and there can be no limits to this in¬ 
genuity. A judicial authority places a certain 
interpretation on the statute. If either the law' 
or its interpretation leaves some doubts in the 
mind of an employer or worker, ca.ses do go to 
higher seats of justice for more authoritative 
interpretation. Such delays are annoying in 
labour matters; these can be minimised only 
with adequate understanding on both sides. 
There can be genuine need for securing a correct 
interpretation. At the same time, where higher 


seats of justice are approached merely to ue 
implementation, and this is also reported 
happen, it requires to be taken serious note 
Wc believe that the judiciary in the country 
show'ing vigilance in such matters. With impr 
ing social consciousness, wc expect that deliber 
delays of this type will be avoided by the pari 
concerned or the courts will show greater firmn 
in handling such intrasigence. 

30.29 The next point arises out of the r 
ponsibility we have placed on the emplo' 
for implementation. We are not unaware 
the fact that employers are a hetcrogence 
group. There are employers whose scale 
operation is large ; but many others open 
in a small way. In each group one finds varyi 
degrees of compliance w'ith law/volunu 
arrangements. On the whole, however, c 
inquiries have revealed that the standard 
compliance is better in larger cstablishmer 
In emphasising the need for all-round irnpro' 
merit in implementation, we wish to dr; 
particular attention to the poor stale of imp 
mentation in small units and suggest grea 
vigilance on the side of Government in t 
sector of employment. Problems of labc 
administration in small units as have come 
our notice have arisen not only because of t 
dispersal of small units over a wide area ere 
ing difficulties for the inspectorate, but a 
because of the exemption of small units fre 
certain provisions of an enactment, lack of awa 
ness on the part of the worker himself of I 
rights and the like. When the criterion 
applicability of the provisions of an Act deper 
upon lire number of workers employed, it 
exploited by some employers by showing I 
strength of workers below the exemption lin 
Breaches of the Factories Act, 1948 about whi 
workers are ignorant are not uncommon. Ev( 
non-observance of legal provisions is not brous 
to the notice of the inspectorate by worke 
nor can an inspectorate, howsoever efficie 
spot it out. 

30.30 Financial difficulties of the small emplo’ 
are known. In this regard, persons operati 
on a small scale can have a legitimate complai 
Whether it is a piece of legislation, an awt 
of a tribunal/wage board or a voluntary agr 
incnt, difficulties of small owners go unrep 
sented or even ignored when brought to I 
notice of the authorities. But, when on i 
same score, such an employer does not maint; 
proper records and deliberately evades r 
ponsibilities, he loses public sympathy. 

30.31 Wc have also to distinguish betwei 
(i) cases which cause genuine hardship to 
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small entrepreneur, and (ii) others where an 
employer is wanting to deny workers the benefits 
available under the law by sub-dividing his 
unit into smaller parts. In the former case, 
an employer may be wanting to operate on 
a small scale as a matter of necessity ; in the 
latter, the intentions of the employer cannot be 
above board. Our inquiries have revealed the 
c.xistence of both, the proportion of the latter 
being disconcertingly high. Instances where in 
the same premises different boards are hung 
as a token of separate ownership or where an 
integrated process is carried on under the same 
rool with artihcial division and showm under 
different names have distressed us. It should 
be the joint responsibility of persons in charge 
of administration, and employers and unions 
to see that remedies aie made available to 
workers for avoiding the resultant hardship. 

30.32 Evidence Ifoni workers’ oiganisations, 
employers’ associations, individuals and the 
various Central/Stale Governments, has beeii 
uniformly critical about inadequate, unsatis- 
lactory and delayed implementation of labour 
laws. Administrative arrangements lor enlbrce- 
mctit of enactments like the Payment of Wages 
Act, .Vlinimum Wages .\ci, Factories .Act, Mines 
Act, Motor 'J'ransport Workers .4cf, Shops «& 
Commercial Establishments Act, and the like 
have been stated to be inadequate. The officers 
appointed itndcr these enactments have not been 
ill a position to inspect all the establLshmcnts 
under their charge. Several units are nut being 
inspected even once during the course ol’ ;i year 
and that in respect of some enactments they do 
not get inspected ev'en once during 3 to 4 yeais. 
'I'he expansion ol' the inspectorate has not kept 
pace with extension in the coverage ol' enact¬ 
ments and additions to the existing ones. The 
main reason has been the financial suingency 
which in our developmental context will be a 
continuing feature. It cannot therefore be a 
justification for unsatisfactory impleinontaiion ; 
vve feel that priority should be given to slrcngthen- 
iiig the implementation wing of the Lnboui 
Departments of the various State and Central 
Covernments. 

30.33 Many State Governments have argued 
that the Central Covernment should share the 
expenses on linplcmentalion on a mutually 
acceptable basis ; and this argument runs through 
the whole system and every step in making tlic 
machinery of administration more effective : 
whether it is better payment to officials in-charge, 
raising their status, providing conveyance lor 
officers to help in their in.spection duties or 
increasing the strenglli of the staff. We are 

*Sce paras 8 • 29—8- 33. 


reluctant to accept this atgument. Whe 
legislation is passed, though on a suitjcci it: 
Concurrent last, common responsibility it 
iinplcnientation is assumed, .\rrangemems 
impleiueniaiion should therefore be a m 
of routine. We are satisfied that there is adeq 
consultation with State Governments in la 
matters before any piece of legislation is ena( 
This consultation presupposes vvillirngness on 
part of the States to implement the law. 
any case, finances for running the admini 
tion is a matter of periodic adjustment betv 
the States and the Centre. 

30.34 The second point which has been broi 
to om notii;e is the inadequacy of uained ; 
at various levels. Several ijuesLions w 
arc being dealt with in ihc olficei ere; 
by the Labour Ministry/Department have 
;icquiied their own technicalities which req 
to be understood by [lersons charged with 
re.sponsibility of dealing with them. Arra 
ments lor training arc inadequate; by and la 
they do not exist. What we have s;iid af 
induction of a worker to industrial crnploym 
equally applies to persons to be initi:iied to lal 
administration, but apart I'rom induction, 
tain aspects of training and retraining in 
course of employment are equally import 
.\s a part of training, persons recruited to 
junior-most technical posts in the inspccto 
under any legislation should be made to sp 
some time with an o.iicc ol' an industrial asso 
tion and a w'ell organised ollice of a trade un 
They should also acquire I'arniliarity with 
working of industrial establishments. "Visits 
places wlicre workers live should also be a ( 
of the initial training. 

30.3.') The other aspect of training is ini 
tion into office procedures. \Vc suggest 
this purpose the preparation by each office 
the hlinistry/Depaitrnent of a manual of of 
jirocedurc for the benefit of new entrants. Tli 
is a c;isc for giving it wider publicity am^ 
tliose with whom the office has to deal, 
manual should contain inter alia informal 
about (i) the place of the office within the ti 
picture of the administrative machinery of 
Ministry/Department, (ii) the working 
the different sections of the olfice, i 
inter-relationship between the office; and si: 
offices, and (iv) a synoptic view of the org; 
sations with which the new entrant is likely 
come in contact. .'\t the senior level, apart fr 
familiarity with the items mentioned abt; 
the officer should have; tu rangciuenis to unc 
stand the broader perspective within which 
has to establish his utility to the [tublic. For r 
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incumbents in such positions, it may not be out 
of place, wliere the parties have no obiection, 
to attend collective bargainins*- sessions, trade 
union meetings, and discussions organised by 
trade imions and professional organisations like 
management associations, Indian Institute of 
Personnel Management/National Institute of La¬ 
bour Relations, local Productivity Gouncils and 
the like. Situations which an officer has to meet 
during the course of his work require to be lived 
with for their better comprehension. We have 
mentioned these bv way of indicators to show 
how to equip the person better for his work. 
With these ideas as a n\icleus, details should be 
worked out for training at the two levels men¬ 
tioned above. 

,30.36 We also recognise that officers who have 
been with the Department for a long time need 
a breath of fresh air. The normal arrange¬ 
ment for this purpose in the all-India services 
is transfer to a different area of administrative 
experience. In view of the specialisation which 
labour is acquiring, this may not be possible for 
officers who are permanently located in the offices 
of the Ministry/Department. For them, re¬ 
fresher courses will be appropriate. There should 
be institutional arrangements of the type avai¬ 
lable in the Central Labour Institute, Bombay, 
the Indian Institute of Labour .Studies (formerly 
known as tite Central Institute for Training in 
Industrial Relations), Delhi, the Central Em¬ 
ployment Research and Training Organisation 
of the Directorate General of Employment and 
Training and similar institutions or under arran¬ 
gements which the Labour Bureau has for train¬ 
ing statistical personnel. All thc,se institutions 
require to be strengthened with a view to making 
them more useful as training grounds for officers 
at different levels. It is important that the staff 
strength in different olfices, whether Central or 
State, should be augmented with a view to ena¬ 
bling the offices to send their personnel for uti¬ 
lising these facilities. 

30.37 Training for handling labour situatiom 
has another dimension. This does not concern 
the officers directly functioning under the Mini¬ 
stry/Department of Labour. VVe have noticed 
during the course of our inquiry that some 
senior officers from Departments other than 
Labour are unawar e of the responsibility which 
devolves on them imdcr labour laws. In the 
Public VV’^orks Department particularly, officers 
have to supervise contracts which include some 
clauses having a bearing on conditions of work 
for labour engaged by contractors. In several 
cases, particularly in case of small contractors, 
these clauses arc observed more in their breach. 
.\nd what is more distressing, the engineering 


staff engaged in supervision does not take £ 
quate notice of such violations. .'\ contract 
work has to be supervised as a whole and 
merely in its work component. Currently, 
contract is supervised with regard to phys 
output, irrespective of what the contract sti 
lates as the needs of labour. Efforts have to 
made to inculcate this idea among the offici 
It should form a part of training to new entrj 
in the engineering services, whether they bel 
to the Public Works Department, Irrigal 
Department or other Departments where c 
struction work is involved. This suggest 
should apply to public corporations like the S 
Transport Undertakings, State Electricity Bo£ 
and such other autonomous bodies which 
likely to be set up. One of the State Lab 
Commissioners reported to us of arrangem( 
made by Government by which the Public W( 
Department consulted him before the con 
ctors’ claims were settled. Similar arrar 
ments may be obtaining elsewhere, 
commend them to the Central and States Dep 
ments where they do not exist. 

30.38 A still more poignant case is thai 
forest labour. Contractors who take work ft 
such labour are callous—we are conscious 
using a strong word—about the obligations t 
have to such labour. Most of the forest lab 
belongs to Adivasi communities which, tho 
traditionally peaceful and even unconcer 
about privileges, can be difficult if continuoi 
provoked by a denial of their rights. Coo 
nation of the type suggested above between 
Labour Department and the concerned Dep 
ment seems to be called for. 

New All-India Services 

30.39 We have received suggestions for cr 
ing two all-India services : one for officers 
the National Employment and Training Ser 
in its two wings viz., (i) employment and 
training; and another for building up an 
India service for the Industrial Relations Ma 
inery. The arguments in favour of creai 
these new services arc: (a) the all-India cs 
strength of the employment and training w' 
and of the labour inspectorates upwards in 
Industrial Relations Machinery is adequate 
the creation of the respective services; fb) 
longing to an est.ablishcd service makes for be 
efficiency, loyalties within a service being stre 
er; and (c) promotion prospects for the offi 
in an all-India service are better. AH these 
familiar arguments and require no deta 
discussion. The proposals before us have 
be considered in two parts, because of the d: 
rent authorities. Central or State, control 
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the officers proposed for inclusion in the two 
services. 

30.40 The National Employment Service and 
the training wing of the Directorate General of 
Employment and draining arc now a part of 
the State administration. The organisation at 
the Centre, which is now a part of the Jjabour 
Ministry, is run mainly tvith its own officers 
but it has also officers borrowed from the State 
Governments, both on the employment and 
training wings. It has coordinating functions 
as also those of prescribing standards, laying 
down procedures, supervising implementation 
and the like. For this purpose, the experience 
acejuired in the field has indeed proved helpful. 
While one may not be impressecl by arguments 
like loyalty to a service and promotion prospects 
of individual officers, the creation of a service 
can make administration more efficient. .4s 
against this, we have to consider the practical 
difficulties of sustaining an all-India service 
with all the complications it may create in the 
new political context which is likely to continue 
in the future. All things considered, we do not 
favour the creation of a separate service. A way 
out would be to establish traditions at the Centre 
and in the States by which persons in technical 
services could be made to overcome the feeling 
of lack of prospects. The Labour Ministry 
should take the initiative in persuading State 
Governments to establish a convention which 
will safeguard the legitimate promotion pros¬ 
pects of technical officers. 

30.41 The Industrial Relations Machinery 
is distributed over the Slates and the Centre on 
a different basis. There is no arrangement as 
in the case of the employment and training 
organisation for sharing of expenditure. Each 
State has its own set-up. Such standards as 
are required for introducing uniformity in the 
work of the machinery are evolved in the ILC/ 
SLC and in the Labour Ministers’ Conferences. 
There is no periodic get-together of the officers 
of the Industrial Relations Machinery as exists 
in the case of senior employment and training 
officers. Recognising these facts, the suggestion 
made to us is also limited in scope; it concerns 
only the Central Industrial Relations Machinery. 

30.42 The new arrangements that we have 
suggested for handling unsettled labour disputes 
in the Industrial Relations Commission, of which 
the conciliation officer ^vill be a part, leaves little 
scope for creating a special service. The pre¬ 
sent cadre of officers, which includes both the 
inspectorate and conciliation officers, will it.sclf 
be split. Most of the advantages which a ser¬ 
vice can bring to the conciliation officers will 


possibly accrue to them when they become 
part of the Industrial Relations Commissii 
Persons in the conciliation branch of the Ind 
trial Relations Commission could aspire to 
come the members of the Commission. In t 
manner, their chances of promotion will 
safeguarded and so will their status impro 
We, therefore, do not see the need for a separ 
All-India Industrial Relations Service. 

30.43 Apart from the suggestions we h; 
made about improving administration, cert, 
other matters which have an effect on bet 
implementation recjuire to be mentioned, 
implementation, it will be conceded, will 
mostly with a view to reaching benefits to w 
kers. It will be cither through persuasion 
through penalising the defaulting employer. ^ 
want to reiterate our view that labour legis 
tion being mostly social in character, it shoi 
develop its sanctions through a process of e< 
cation. We recognise at the same time 
need for penalties; all employers are not al 
nor are all unions/workers. Two points wh 
have attracted our attention with reference 
the matter of sanctions are worth recordi 
These are the inadequacy of penalty and wi 
drawal of prosecution. It has been urged w 
regard to the former that inspectors do : 
take the employer to court, and when they 
the penalties which exist in the law today a 
the lenient view of breaches of law taken 
judicial authorities, bring the law itself ii 
disrepute. Penalties are not deterrent enoui 
Our information about the number of cases 
prosecutions launched for violation of the p 
visions of labour laws and the amount of ft 
imposed, confirms the impression formed 
unions that prosecutions are not frequent, a 
the impression of both unions and the imp 
menting authorities that penalties are not ai 
quatc. Complaints by unions are the res 
of attitudes of judicial authorities. We f 
that if benefits do not reach labour with( 
penalties visiting an employer, the pcnall 
to be written into the law should be such 
would deter a habitual defaulter. If a wor 
held guilty of habitual misconduct is threater 
with loss of means of livelihood, a default; 
employer also should attract a penalty harsl 
than the one the employer is given at prese 
We do not approve of the imposition of minimi 
penalties and expect that authorities will t: 
a serious view of repeated breaches of law 
the same defaulter. 

30.44 There are cases where even after le: 
action had been initiated by officers in cons 
tation with Government, Government had 
unknown reasons changed its mind and i 
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officers were asked to withdraw the prosecution. 
Such cases may be rare, but their occurrence 
even in rare cases is disturbing. Apart from 
the impression of vacillation on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment, such withdrawals have a demora¬ 
lising effect on the ofiicers at whose instance the 
prosecutions are initially launched. We hope 
that the appropriate authorities would exercise 
the utmost restraint and discretion in the matter 
of withdrawal of prosecution once it is launched. 

30.45 As we have mentioned earlier, within 
the Labour Department of a State, the functions 
of the Labour Commissioner have been of con¬ 
siderable importance. The Commissioner com¬ 
bines in himself the role of the head of the in¬ 
dustrial relations machinery, the inspectorates 
which look after working conditions and the 
inspectorate set up for the enforcement of other 
legislation. His office is the store-house of in¬ 
formation essential for the formulation and im¬ 
plementation of labour policies. The studies 
undertaken by his office have a significant impact 
on labour. A host of miscellaneous activities 
are a part of the daily routine of his office within 
the State. In the Central Government, his 
counterpart, the Chief Labour Commissioner, 
has several of these functions but not all. He 
has, however, additional duties which do not 
fall within the realm of the State Labour Com¬ 
missioner. 

30.46 Of all these functions, the one relating 
to settlement of disputes has acquired a relatively 
greater importance in the years since Indepen¬ 
dence. These functions are partly under the 
rights created and partly for creating the rights 
themselves. In regard to the former, we have 
suggested an independent agency of the type 
of the labour court and for the latter the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Commission. These will be the 
formal agencies for the two types of disputes. 
With the new scope envisaged for collective 
bargaining in the proposed arrangements, the 
litigious attitude which the parties have had 
towards each other in the last twenty years is 
expected to be less rigorous. It is possible that 
one party to the dispute or the other may like 
to have the advice and guidance of the office 
of the Commissioner on matters where difference 
of opinion arises. The good offices of the Com¬ 
missioner or his officers could be utilised for 
this purpose with some effect. By and large, 
therefore, in the area of industrial disputes, the 
office of the Commissioner will be concerned 
with prevention of disputes, a function which 
has so far suffered neglect, rather than taking 
up a formal dispute for settlement. The func¬ 
tions of the Commissioner as Registrar of Trade 
Unions will continue to be with him. In some 
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States as in Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madh 
Pradesh, there is an officer within the Labe 
Commissioner’s office who undertakes inquii 
and registers unions as representative/recogni: 
unions of different types as required by the St 
legislation. This function, since it involves 
inquiry under the statute for settlement of c 
putes and certification of unions, will form p 
of the responsibility of the proposed Co 
mission. The basis for a division of functu 
in the manner suggested is that all cases wh 
require judicial discretion should be either w 
the I.R.C. or the Labour Court. 

30.47 We have not envisaged any spec 
machinery of the I.R.C. type for settlement 
disputes where smaller units or unorganii 
workers are involved. We feci that with ) 
encouragement already given to such units 
the years gone by and the possible encoura; 
ment to them in the future, cases which will nt 
attention in this area will increase. It will 
the responsibility of the Commissioner to int 
vene in such matters. By and large, we beli( 
that the approach to such disputes will be 
formal both from the parties themselves and 
office of the Commissioner. The help wh 
the Commissioner’s Office will offer is expec 
to be effective. I’here will also be cases 
larger units where labour is not organised and 
which labour will require to be represented 
the proceedings before the IRC. The Labt 
Commissioner’s Office should have the respi 
sibility in this regard. What we envisage as 
industrial relations functions of the office of 
Labour Commissioner in the new arrangem 
are similar to those of the office of the Gove 
ment Labour Officer under the BIR A 
1946. 

30.48 In view of the diminution of his t 
ponsibilities in the field of industrial relatic 
the Commissioner will be able to devote m 
attention to the functions of inspection wh 
his office was not able to give sufficient attent: 
all these years. A major responsibility in 1 
regard will be in regard to labour engaged 
the Public Works Department, and any departm 
where labour is engaged on a contract basis, 
has been the experience in all States that 
Commissioner’s office has not been able to j 
adequate attention to unorganised labour £ 
labour engaged in sweated industries. 1 
inspectorate for this work should be with 
Commissioner. We are not happy about the \ 
the Shops and Establishments Act has been imj 
mented in different States, particularly where 
administration was left to local bodies. P; 
sures to which the staff under local bodies 
exposed in the implementation of this legislat 
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do not require to be explicitly stated. VVe are 
satisfied that these have distracted the inspec¬ 
torate from discharging its functions efficiently. 
We recommend, therefore, that the responsi¬ 
bility for the administration of the Shops and 
Establishments Act should vest with the office of 
the Commissioner. 

30.49 Elsewhere \vc have suggested arrange¬ 
ments for implementing our recommendation 
in regard to agricultural labour. The field 
agency for the purpose has to be the Zilla Parishad 
and its functionaries at the village level. Their 
implcmentational activities will require to be 
coordinated by the State Labour Department. 
The operative agency for this purpose will be the 
office of the Labour Commissioner. Thus super¬ 
visory jurisdiction over all inspectorates which 
look after conditions of work should vest in the 
Commissioner. 

In the proposed reorganisation, the Labour 
Commissioner will : 

(1) advise the Labour Department on pro¬ 
blems connected with labour policy ; 

(2) advice other Departments which engage 
lalwur directly or through contractors 
in all matters which concern labour ; 

(3) supervise the inspectorates which are in 
charge of regulating working conditions 
and wages : 


(4) administer the Indian Trade Unii 
Act, 1926; 

(5) certify standing orders under the Ind 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) A 
1946; 

(6) discharge responsibilities similar to th 
of the Government Labour Officer um 
the BIR Act; 

(7) provide labour intelligence to Gove 
ment ; 

(8) liaise with the Labour Bureau in 
organisation of labour statistics and 
search; and 

(9) undertake inquiries which the State G 
ernment considers relevant. 

The list is illustrative and not exhaustive. 

30.50 The functions of the Chief Lab 
Commissioner (Central) will have to be defii 
on the same analogy. The Central Governm 
Labour Officers whose funedons are mainly 
the field of welfare in the establishments to wh 
they have been allotted by the Ministry, may h 
to be transferred to the Chief Labour Gc 
missioner’s Office. The Evaluation and 1 
plementadon functions now located in the i 
nistry should also be transferred to the office 
the Chief Labour Commissioner. 
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Organisation of the Department of Labour and Employment and its attached and Subordinate Offices and its 

Autonomous Bodies 

[Position as on 1-1-1965 

MINISTER 


MINISTER OF STATE.(From 14-2-69) 


DEPUTY MINISTER 


SECRETARY 


Attached Offices Subordinate Offices Autonomous Bodies 

1 2 3 

1. EHrectoratc General of 1. Central Government Ind- 1. Central Coal Mines Res- 

Employment and Train- ustrial Tribunal-Cum-Lab- cue Stations Committee, 

ing, New Delhi. our Court No. 1, Bombay. Dhanbad. 

2. The Chief Labour Com- 2. Central Government Ind- 2. Coal Mines Provident Fund 
roissioner’s Office, New ustrial Tribunal-Cum-Lab- Organisation, Dhanbad. 

Delhi. our Court No. 2, Bombay. 

3. Director General of Fact- 3. Central Government Ind- 3. Employees’ Provident Fund 

ory Advice and Labour ustrial Tribunal-Cum-Lab- Organisation, New Delhi. 
Institutes, Bombay. our Court No. 1, Dhanbad, 

4. Director, Labour Bureau, 4. Cential Government Ind- 4. Directorate General, E.S.I.C, 

Simla. ustrial Tribunal-Gura-Lab- New Delhi. 

our Court No. 2, Dhanbad. 

5. Central Government Ind- 5, Office of the Controller, 
ustrial Tribunal-Cum-Lab- Emigrant Labour, Shillong, 
our Court No. 3, Dhanbad. 

6. Central Government Ind- 6. Bombay Dock Labour 
ustrial Tribunal, Calcutta. Board, Bombay. 

7. Central Government Ind- 7. Calcutta Dock Labour 

ustrial Tribunal Jabbal- Board, Gulcutta. 

pore. 

8. Office of the D. G., Mines 6. Madras Dock Labour Boa- 

Safety, Dhanbad. rd, Madras. 

9. Office of the Coal Mines 9. Cochin Dock Labour Board, 

Welfare Commissioner, Cochin. 

Dhanbad. 

10. Office of the Welfare Com- 10. Visakhapatnam Dock Lab- 
missioner. Mica Mines, our Board, Visakhapatnam. 
Welfare Fund, Dhanbad. 

11. Office of the Chairman of 11. Mormugao Dock Labour 

the Mica Mines Labour Board, Mormugao, Goa. 

Welfare Fund Advisory 

Committee for Rajasthan, 

Jaipur. 
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Annexure I — Conid. 


Attached Offices Subordinate Offices Autonomous Bodies 

i 2 3 

12. Office of the Chairman of 12. Kand!a Dock l.abour Boa- 

the Mica Mines Labour rd, Kandia Port, P.O. New 
Welfare Fund Advisory Kutch. 

Committeefoi Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, NcIIore. 

13. Office of the Vice-Chair- 13. Central l^ard of Wor- 
mari of the lion Ore Mines kers’ Education, Xag])ur. 

I.a hour Welfare Fund Ad- 

\ isory Committee (dr My¬ 
sore, Bangalore. 

! 1. Ollice of the V’ice-Chair- 14. Office of the Chairman, 
man of the Iron Ore Mines National Council for Safety 
Labour Welfare Ftiiul Ad- in Mines, Dhaubad. 
v'isory Committee for .An¬ 
dhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 

I ’l. flffic <• {)f the Chairman of | j. Office of the Chairman, 
the Iron Ore Mines Labour National Council for Safety 

Welfare Fund .Xdvisory in Industries other than 

Committee for Bihar, Mines, Bombay. 

Patna. 

Ih. Office of the Cliainnan of 
the Iron Ore Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Advisoiy 
Committee for Madhya 
Pradesh, Indore. 

17. Office of the Vice-Chair¬ 
man, Iron Ore Mines 

Labour Welfare Fuivl 
Advisory Committee for 
Maharashtia. Nagpur. 

18. Office of the Chairman of 
the Iron Ore Mines Labour 
Welfare Funa Advisory 
Commillcc for Orissa, Bhu¬ 
baneshwar Old Town. 

18. Office of the ('hairman of 
the Iron Ore l..al)our Wel¬ 
fare Fund Advisory f<>ni- 
miilee for Goa, Daman and 
Diu, Panjim. 

20. OHice of the Iron Ore 
Minims Cess Commissioner 
for Orissa, Bhubaneshwar 
Old Town. 

21. ()ffi<:e of the Iron Ore Mines 
Cess Commissioner for 
Andhra Pradesh. Hvdera- 
ha<L 

22. Office of ihe Iron Ore 
Mines Cess < Commissioner 
for Mysore. ILingalnre. 

23. Offic<’ of llie Iron Ore 
Mines Ces.s (]o»nTnissiom'r 
for Uih.ar, janishedpnr. 
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Annexure I — Contd. 


Attached Offices Subordinate Offices Autonomous Bodies 


2 3 


24. Office of the Iron Ore 
Mines Cess Commissioner 
and Mi ling Engineer, Goa, 
Daman and Diu, Panjim. 

25. Office of the Iron Ore 
Mines Cess Commissioner 
for Madhya Pradesh, Indore. 

26. Office of the Iron Ore 
Mines Cess Commissioner 
for Maharashtra, Nagpur. 

27. Office of the Iron Ore Mines 
Cess Commissioner for 
Rajasthan, Udaipur. 
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Organisational Chart 

LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 

(Bihar) 

March 1968. 


Annexure I 
(Ref. Para 30-23 


MINISTER 

secJetary 



Joint Secretary 




Unier 

Secretary 

Under 

Secretary 

1 

Registrar 

D.L.C.* 

1 

D.L.C.* 

1 1 

D.L.C.* C.I.O. 

1 

s.o. 




1 1 


.I.C.) 

DY. R.T.U. 


[ Canteen 






Manager | 






I 

,.S. 


i 

GIAW 

1 

ALC 

1 

ALC 

1 

ALC 

1 

ALC 

ALC U) 

L.O. 

L.S. 

L.S. 

L.S. 

L.S. 

R.O.* 


L.O. 

L.O. 

L.O. 

L.O. 

S.O.* 


Labour Commissioner 
Joint Labour Commissioner 


S.A.* 


S.S.* 


I 

C.I.F. 


I I 

Dy. C.I.F. Dy 
C.I.F. 
(Produ¬ 
ctivity) 

Inspector 
of Factories 


I 

C.I.B. 


Inspector 

of 

Boilers 


Director of Employment 
and Trtiining 


Joint 

Director 


Dy. 

Director 


Dy. 

Director 


Presiding Officer 
Industrial Tribunal 

I i I 

P.O. P.o. P.O. 

(Labour (Labour (Labour 
Court) Court) Court) 


I 

Administrative Medical 
Officer, Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme 

I 

Medical Officers in-charge, Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Dis¬ 
pensaries and Hospitals 


♦These Officers are posted at the Head Qitarters (Patna). 


List of Abbreviations Used 


A.L.C. 

Assistant Labour Commissioner. 

C.I.F. 

. Chief Inspector of Factories. 

C.I.B. 

. Chief Insjjector of Boilers. 

C.I.O. 

Chief Inspecting Officer. 

C.I.A.W. 

Chief Inspector of Agriculture Wages. 

D.L.C. 

Deputy Labour Commissioner. 

DY. R.T.U. 

. Deputy Registrar of Trade Unions. 

L.S. 

. Labour Superintendent. 

L.O. 

Labour Officer. 

I.B. 

. Inspector of Boilers 

P.O. 

. Presiding Officer. 

R.O. 

. Research Officer. 

S.A. 

. Statistics Authority. 

S.S. 

Statistical Specialist. 

S.O. 

Special Officer (Evaluation & Implementation) 

S.O. 

Statistical Officer. 
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Annexure 

(Ref. Para 30'1 

Number of changes in the Incumbents to the Posts of Labour Secretary and Labour Commissioner in various St 


S.No. Name of the State 



Number of Changes in the in¬ 
cumbents to the post of Labour 
Secretary during the past ten 
years (1958-68) 

Number of changes in the i 
cumbents to the post of Labo 
Commissioner during the It 
ten years (1958-68) 

1 

2 



3 

4 

1 

Andhra Pradesh .... 



*4 

♦5 

2 

As<;am ..... 



4 

1 

3 

liihar ..... 



5 

4 

4 

Delhi ..... 



7 

5 

5 

Gujarat ..... 



N.A. 

t5 

6 

Haryana ..... 



J4 


7 

Himachal Pradesh 



4 

6 

a 

Jammu & Kashmir 



§7 

§100 

9 

Kerala ..... 



6 

111 

10 

Tamil Nadu .... 



N.A. 

@11 

11 

Madhya Pradesh 



4 

4 

12 

Maharashtra .... 



N-A. No change since 1959 

13 

Mysore ..... 



N.A. 

118 

14 

Orissa ..... 



4 

1 

!,■) 

Punjab ..... 



5 

7 

16 

Rajasthan .... 



6 

7 

17 

Uttar Pradesh .... 



6 

5 

18 

West Bengal .... 



4 

4 


* in 12 years 
t in 8 years 
J in 2 years. 

§ in 7 years. 

II in l.S year*. 


N.A. Not available. 
@ in 14 years. 

H upto Nov. 1964. 


Source : Working Group Reports on Labour Administration. 













CHAPTER 31 


LABOUR STATISTICS, RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 


We have stated elsewhere^ that a large volume 
of literature on labour and allied problems has 
developed in the country during the last thirty 
five years and particularly since Independence. 
This, in a way, shows how the demand for 
labour statistics, labour research and labour intel¬ 
ligence has been growing. Every new statistical 
series, or new piece of good research and new 
medium of conveying it to the public has been 
welcomed by policy makers, as well as those 
who arc affected by such policies, but they are 
still far from satisfying their need and appetite 
for more statistics and more information. In 
the process, the base of statistical information 
has widened and its interpretation acquired a 
depth. Labour statistics and labour research 
have been widely used in recent years for over¬ 
all economic planning, as much as statistics in 
other fields have helped in the formulation of 
labour policies and programmes. We feel, 
therefore, that it would be appropriate to discuss 
the subject within the broad framework of pro¬ 
grammer, for development of statistics and re¬ 
search in general. Our recommendations, how¬ 
ever, will be confined to what are currently re¬ 
cognised, and what in future may acquire re¬ 
cognition, as areas of labour statistics and re¬ 
search. 


Labour Statistics 

Historical Review 

31.1 Prior to the thirties, statistical develop¬ 
ment in the country, including that in the field 
of labour, was confined to the requirements of 
administration. Outside administrative routine, 
no organisation specially for statistical infor¬ 
mation was built up in any field, although expert 
committees had examined the needs and made 
recommendations. Labour research was con¬ 
fined to monographic studies about the economic 
and social conditions of selected groups of workers 
in urban and rural areas. Family budget in¬ 
quiries of the nineteen twenties in some centres 
of the Bombay Presidency, economic surveys in 


some districts of Bengal which had an even ea: 
origin, and studies in some districts of Ur 
Provinces, Punjab and Madras are otlier insta 
in point. Many of these were used for i 
structing the cost of living index numbers, 
named more appropriately as consumer f 
index numbers.® We have already pointed 
in earlier chapters how the work of the Wh: 
Commission was hampered in the abscnci 
statistical data and that it underlined the i 
for collection of labour statistics. That C 
mission stressed in particular the need for 
lection of reliable and representative data 
income and expenditure of the workers thre 
the use of trained investigators and sound st 
tical methods. It also recommended enactri 
of a Statistics Act for collection of data from 
ployers, merchants, etc. From 1937 onw 
with popular Governments assuming office ui 
the Government of India Act, 193.5, there t 
several enquiry committees in the provinces w 
made recommendations to the respective Gov 
ments emphasising the need for regular son 
of information and statistics. The import; 
of a coordinated approach to the wider 
of other statistics was recognised in 1934 v. 
the Bowley-Robert.son Committee® reported 
the possibility of an ‘Economic Census of Int 
That Committee made a series of recomn 
dations in regard to statistics of product 
prices, wages and profits. The creation of 
Economic Adviser’s office by the Governn 
of India in 1938 gave a further fillip to the 
plementation of the recommendations of 
Bowlcy-Robcrtson Committee. 

31.2 The inquiries referred to above set 
as a useful supplement to statistics and rese; 
on local labour problems; they did not, howe 
add to the regular flow of labour statistics ot 
all-India basis. The Rau Court of Enqi 
(1940) set up by the Government of Indi; 
settle the demands of railway employees fo 
itself handicapped for want of data and rec 
mended inter alia conducting of family bui 
inquiries and compilation of cost of living ii 
numbers for important centres in the cou 


^See pat a 1.6. 

^Indices based on these older inquiries were in use till recently for determining dearness allowance, an important pa 
workers’ earnings. 

’A scheme for an Economic Census of India with special reference to a census of Production and Re-organisation of Stat 
by Dr. A. L. Bowley and Mr. D. H. Roltertson, 1934. 

‘Report of the Court of Inquiry constituted under the Trade Disputes Act to investigate the dearness allowance of rai 
employees. 
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on a viniform basis. A Directorate of Cost of 
Living Index Schemes was set up by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in 1942 to hold family budget 
inquiries and compile cost of living index num¬ 
bers (working class) for important industrial 
centres on a uniform basis. These inquiries were 
undertaken during 1943-45. The demands made 
by the employees of the Directorate General of 
Posts and Telegraphs were in the meantime 
investigated by Mr. Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha.^ 
Simultaneously, a quick survey among middle 
class employees of the Central Government was 
organised at various centres in the country for 
understanding the levels of living of the employees 
concerned. The entry of Government in the 
field of industrial relations in the war years (1939- 
45) necessitated a more systematic compilation 
of labour information of a somewhat different 
type. The Industrial Statistics Act was passed 
in 1942 to facilitate collection of statistics on (a) 
matters relating to factories, and (b) certain 
specified areas of welfare and conditions of 
labour.* Arrangements were also made, within 
the resources available, for processing the data 
flowing from the Trade Unions Act, 1926, the 
Factories Act, 1934, the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936, and the like. One of the important 
terms of reference of the Rege Committee 
(1944) was “to collect data relating inter alia 
to wages and earnings, employment, housing 
and social conditions of labour and in particular, 
of industrial labour, in India.” 

31.3 In the related field of other statistics 
apart from the publications of the Directorate, 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics, compilation of systematic information on 
food and agriculture attracted attention following 
the experience of the Bengal Famine in 1943. 
To secure a coordinated view of statistical infor¬ 
mation, the Government of India set up in 1945 
an Inter-Departmental Committee to consider 
the material available and to make recom¬ 
mendations for filling up the gaps in available 
statistics and for effecting organisational improve¬ 
ment in the collection and collation of data. 


Labour Bureau 

31.4 Attempts to consolidate the gains in 
the field of statistics and research and to explore 
further avenues of information continued in the 
years that followed. In 1946, the Government 
of India created the Labour Bureau. Its acti¬ 
vities were enlarged in the years following its 


inception. Its current functions are listed below 

(a) collection, compilation and publical 
of labour statistics on an all-India bas 

(b) construction and maintenance of worl 
class consumer price index numbers 
selected centres and all-India series 
Consumer Price Index Numbers ; 

(c) construction of consumer price index m 
bers for agricultural workers ; 

(d) keeping up-to-date the factual data 
lating to working conditions of indust 
workers collected by the Labour Invt 
gation Committee ; 

(e) conducting research into specific probh 
with a view to supplying data requi 
for the formulation of labour policy ; 

(f) bringing out pamphlets and brochi 
on various aspects of labour legislati 
and 

(g) publication of ‘Indian Labour Jouri 
(Monthly), ‘Indian Labour Statist 
(Annual), and ‘Indian Labour Year Bo 
(Annual) giving authoritative and 
to-date statistics and description of lab 
affairs in the country. 

31.5 The Labour Bureau collects its data 
three stages : (i) the primary data are collec 

by State Governments or agencies of the Cent 
Government, (ii) the returns received from 
dividual units arc consolidated at the State le 
or agency level according to the standards I 
down by the Labour Bureau; and (iii) the retu 
received by the Labour Bureau are then const 
dated and published in the form of all-in 
statistics. The Labour Bureau receives sta 
tics compiled by the various agencies under 
Department of Labour and Employment e 
the Director General of Employment and Traini: 
Director General of Mines Safety, Chief Lab( 
Commissioner (Central), Director General 
Factory Advice Seiwice and Labour Institui 
the Central Provident Fund Commissioner a 
the Director General of Employees’ State Insurai 
Corporation. The Bureau processes, in additii 
statistics of interest to labour collected by otl 
Ministries of the Government of India. It und 
takes surveys and reports on them. (A list 
important inquiries conducted by it is 
Annexure I). Information for the inq 
ries is collected cither through the field st 
of the Bureau or by arrangement with otl 


•Adjudication by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. S. Rajadhyalctha, ICS (Bombay High Court) in the Trade Disputes betwe 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department and its non-gaz»Ued employees. 

•This Act was replaced by a more comprehensive law : ni» Collection of Stab’stics Act, 19.53. 

59—1 MSNCL/69 
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field agencies, Central or State. The work of 
processing the collected statistics is similarly 
shared according to the convenience of the 
concerned agencies. 

31.6 The creation of the Labour Bureau was 
a significant step towards enlarging the field of 
labour statistics, widening the avenues of labour 
research and disseminating information for a 
better appreciation of labour problems in the 
country. Almost since its inception, this orga¬ 
nisation has endeavoured to serve as a focal 
point of information on the subject and for co¬ 
ordinating similar activities at the State level 
which in turn arc mostly carried on by the State 
Labour Commissioners. Of late the aid of the 
Labour Bureau is being increasingly sought by 
Government, Central or State, to understand 
the different facts of the labour situation in 
local areas. In short, the Labour Bureau is 
acting as a storehouse for all labour statistics and 
intelligence and as a channel for feeding labour 
statistics into the general stream of statistics. 

The G.S.O. and ,Other Agencies 

31.7 In the field of general statistics, the 
Central Statistical Organisation (CSO) was created 
by the Government of India in 1949 for laying 
down uniform standards and for coordinating 
the activities of various statistical agencies. In 
many States, a Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics or a Statistical Bureau was established 
for a similar purpose but within the State juris¬ 
diction. The CSO sets guidelines for the acti¬ 
vities of these Directorates/Bureaux in consul¬ 
tation with them. A multipurpose National 
Sample Survey (NSS) was initiated in 1950 to 
take in its sweep most of the investigational work 
required for a better understanding of the be¬ 
haviour of the economy. The Indian Statis¬ 
tical Institute, Calcutta (ISI) was recognised 
as an organisation which could provide technical 
guidance in this work. The Reserve Bank of 
India, in this very period, enlarged its research 
activities but confined itself to the areas of its 
immediate interest. All thsese developments 
added up to an integrated statistical system in 
the country and provided the necessary machinery 
for fitting the programmes of labour statistics 
into the overall programme for statistical deve¬ 
lopment. 

31.8 Activities in all fields of research, and 
statistics received a further impetus in 1950. 


New types of statistics were sought through bei 
mark surveys on different aspects of economic 
velopment. Repeat surveys provided informa 
as much for assessing plan progress as for ir 
ducing new techniques of planning. Some 
pccts of labour were covered in the process. W 
these meant more of statistics, the twin asp 
of quality and comparability of statistics wi 
the national framework came into sharp fc 
with the increasing demand for scientific ti 
series and improved economic indicators, 
multaneously, growing statistical requirem 
of international organisations like the Un 
Nations and its specialised agencies and t 
attempts to promote statistical standards 
international comparability added another 
mension to progress of statistical dcvclopn 
within the country.^ India was fast acqui 
an international reputation for work in 
field of statisics. At about this time, the F 
aing Commission initiated sponsored resci 
in special areas to help better understani 
of the process of development through the 
cially constituted Research Programmes C 
mittec. 

Sources and Shortcomings 

31.9 We may now proceed to analyse s 
important issues connected with labour statis 
We acknowledge the assistance received in 
regard from experts who participated in the ( 
fcrence on Labour Statistics* (hereafter refe 
to as GLS) specially convened by us to un 
stand the issues involved. 

31.10 In the main, labour statistics, as ini 
all statistics, arc collected to meet the need 
administration. In some cases the furnis 
of such statistics is a statutory obligation on 
employer or a trade union; in others they 
gathered in the course of normal administra 
In either case, several inadequacies come 
light. These affect different statistics differe 
The difficulties the Department of Labour 
Employment has encountered in making 
statistics more meaningful, as brought ou 
its memorandum, are spread over a wide i 
The view of the Department, however, is 
the statistical series could be used within li 
to understand the changes over a period. C 
evidence before us is in support or in am 
cation of these points. In what follows, 
do not cover all statistics nor every defec 


'Attempts at evolving international standards in labour statistics had begun earlier under the auspices of the 
The ILO’s standards influenced many surveys undertaken by the Central and Provincial Governments even I 
the Labour Bureau was set up. 
para 1 • 7. 
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them; we propose to be illustrative rather than 
exhaustive. 

Statutory Returns 

31.11 A major part of labour statistics is today 
collected through statutory returns prescribed 
under the Labour Laws. The Factories Act, 
1948 provides for submission of statistics of em¬ 
ployment in registered factories, the Mines 
Act, 1952 for mines, and the State Shops 
and Establishments Acts/Weekly Holidays Act, 
1942 for employments covered by them. 
Earnings of workers employed in registered 
factories are available in returns under the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936, and for mining 
workers under the Mines Act, 1952. Statis¬ 
tics of industrial accidents in factories and mines 
are compiled from returns under the Factories 
Act, 1948 and the Mines Act, 1952 respectively; 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, 
provides statistics on compensation paid to wor¬ 
kers or their families on account of death or 
injuries caused by accidents or occupational 
diseases. The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948 is also used for securing statistics in respect 
of units covered by it. The Employees’ Pro¬ 
vident Fund Act, 1952 helps in providing a range 
of statistics on the number of units covered, 
number of subscribers and the amount of 
provident fund contributions. Statistics of 
the number of registered trade unions, their 
membership and their finances are compiled from 
returns available under the Trade Unions Act, 
1926. 

31.12 The statutory returns are mostly annual 
and the statistics get compiled on an all-India 
basis with a time-lag of 2 to 3 years. Though 
the returns are statutory, there is usually a large 
degree of non-response which goes on varying from 
year to year. The scope of the statistics to be 
obtained is limited obviously to the scope of 
the respective Acts themselves and there arc 
differences in this respect from Act to Act. Chan¬ 
ges brought about by amendments to the Acts 
have altered the scope and coverage of the statis¬ 
tics from time to time. We have considered 
these deficiencies and made our recommenda¬ 
tions in a later section. 

31.13 The Central Statistical Organisation has 
been collecting statistics through its scheme of 
Annual Survey of Industries^ under the Collec¬ 
tion of Statistics Act, 1953. At the instance of 
the Labour Bureau, a labour schedule was added 
to this scheme covering monthly data on absen¬ 
teeism and labour turnover, quarterly data on 


working days, man-hours worked and earni: 
for certain categories of employees, and ann 
data on wages and salaries paid, bonus a 
contribution by employers to social seem 
benefits. The statistics are collected from laq 
factories, those using power and employing 
or more workers and those not using power a 
employing 100 or more workers. In 19 
the Labour Bureau took over the responsible 
for processing and analysis of the data in 
‘labour schedule’; it has issued summary tal 
for 1963. The present time-lag in the availabie 
of the statistics is, therefore, considerable. W 
the installation of mechanical tabulation equ 
ment in the Labour Bureau and computer faci 
ies available elsewhere in Government, we exp 
that the tabulation of results and compilation 
statistics and their interpretation will be expedit 
We consider timely publication to be an imp 
tant aim of all agencies collecting data and ini 
mation. 

Voluntary Returns 

31.14 Periodic statistics collected on a volunt 
basis, such as statistics of industrial disputes z 
absenteeism, suffer from limitations of a differ 
type. The established series of statistics of abs 
teeism for the manufacturing sector, for instar 
are compiled on the basis of monthly returns fr 
selected units in important industries at a 
centres. The statistics are not comprehen; 
and their representative character is open to dot 
This deficiency will be corrected when tf 
statistics, now being collected on a statutory b 
in the ‘labour schedule’ referred to above, acqi 
currency. It has been pointed out to us t 
the meaning of the word ‘absent’ is not unife 
in the various series of absenteeism statis 
published at present. If such statistics are alIo\ 
to continue, they will introduce an clement 
unreality. They give some industrial area: 
bad name for heavy absenteeism. Since such re 
tation might adversely affect industrial dcvel 
ment of the area, the authorities should be car 
in compiling the statistics and shoidd, whert 
possible, explain the limitation^ of the data wi 
they publish. Besides the Labour Bureau, s< 
State Governments and employers’ associat: 
also compile absenteeism statistics. The need 
standardised concepts and definitions is, theref 
evident. 

31.15 Monthly statistics of work-stopp< 
(strikes and lock-outs) resulting from indusi 
disputes are obtained by the Labour Bui 
from State Labour Departments who in I 
receive the primary data from their inspector 


‘The Annual Survey of Industries is the successor to the Census of Indian Manufactures under which statistics were coll 
between 1946 and 1958. We have published our analysis of data from these two sources in a separate statistical vol 
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and the usual intelligence agencies available to 
tliem. In some cases, for wliich the appropriate 
Government under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 is the Central Government, the Bureau 
secures them from the office of the Regional 
Labour Commissioner operating under the Chief 
Labour Coumiissioncr (Central). Being voluntary 
returns, the coverage of these statistlc.s is none too 
satisfactory. In particular, statistics of loss in 
wages and loss in production due to work-stoppages 
are incomplete and often not reliable. 

31.16 The CLS recommended the following 
measures to improve the coverage and quality 
of the existing statistics of industrial disputes: 

(t) These statistics should be collected statu¬ 
torily under the Collection of Statistics Act, 
1953. While publishing the statistics under 
this new system, more details of the break¬ 
up of statistics according to causes should 
be provided. 

(ii) Arrangements should be made for regular 
collection of statistics on work-stoppages 
not connected with industrial disputes, 
such as stoppages due to breakdown of 
machinery, shortage of material, lack of 
demand for products. If necessary, sepa¬ 
rate Rules under the Collection of Statistics 
Act, 1953 should be framed for the purpose. 

{Hi) Statistics of industrial disputes not resulting 
in work-stoppages {i.e., those settled by 
conciliation machinery. Industrial Tri¬ 
bunals, etc.) should be compiled on a regu¬ 
lar basis. The Labour Bureau should exami¬ 
ne and initiate arrangements for collection 
and processing of these statistics in consul¬ 
tation with the authorities concerned. 

{iv) Statistics about loss of working time» 
production and other related details in the 
case of go-slow, work-to-rule, etc., are 
difficult to compile. The Labour Bureau 
should explore, in consultation with the 
concerned authorities, how these difficul¬ 
ties could be overcome. 

31.17 The suggestion at (i) is a necessary' reform 
particularly when these statistics are acquiring 
wide cuiTcncy' and art used as one of the indicators 
of the success or otherwise of policies pursued in 
the labour field. I'he suggestion at (ii) acquires 
importance in judgmg the distribution inler-st of 
mandays lost. We endorse these. We also endorse 
suggestions (iii) and (iv) with tJie stipulation that 
suggestion (iii) should also cover collective agree¬ 
ments registered widi the authorities. 

31.18 The Labour Bureau has been conducting 
ad hoc surveys to collect statistics in areas where no 
regular statistics are available. These survey^ 


are conducted on a sample basis by employ 
field investigators who obtain information throi 
personal visits. Important among these sur\ 
were the Occupational Wage Surveys conduc 
in 1958-59 and again in 1963-64 for 44 m: 
industries, the Survey of Labour Conditi 
conducted between 1959 and 1966 for 46 industi 
Working Class Family Living Surveys conduc 
in 1958-59 at 50 industrial centres and the sea 
all-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry conduc 
in 1956-57 and the Rural Labour Enquiry 1963- 
Data collected in these surveys have helped to 
some of the gaps in labour statistics. 

31.19 Deficiencies in labour statistics a 
inter alia from: 

(j) inaccuracy and unreliability owing 
(a) poor response, (b) failure of prirr 
agencies to send accurate reports, (c) ha 
ling of data by untrained staff; and 
inadequacy of staff; 

(ti) variety of definitions of the same tern 
different statutes (we reproduce an ana! 
of the definition of wages under diffei 
statutes in Annexure II as an iilustratic 

{iii) varying response from agencies wl 
supply data; and 

{tv) delayed publication. (The time lag 
some statistics is shown in the table 
annexure III). 

While reasons for (i) and {iv) are adrainistral 
{ii) can be a difficulty introduced in the pro 
of legislation; {iii) is a symptom of indi 
ence of the agency supplying data. The ( 
ciencies pointed out are inter-related, 
instance, cielayed publication is the result of j 
response and failure to receive accurate rep 
and the correspondence consequent ther 
Varying response of primary agencies 
result from a variety of definitions 
operational concepts as well as from hand 
of queries by inadequate/ inexperienced s 
While some deficicnces can be remedied by Gov 
mental action, others like poor response a 
matter of education and training for field 
as much as for persons in the establishments w 
are expected to fill in the returns. Failur 
primary agencies to send accurate reports req 
for its cure a long-term reform; legislative s 
tions can hardly be operative. The qualit 
primary returns received from establishn 
depends upon the size of the establishment; 
larger among them being better equipped 
putting in the work needed. On this assump 
the CLS has suggested that arrangements sh 
be made for giving assistance to smaller estal: 
ments in compiling the returns. While this 
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be a way out, we feel that before taking a decision 
on this issue and deploying technical personnel 
for work, it is necessary that the authorities should 
visualise for themselves the use to which the infor¬ 
mation can be put when finally processed. 

31.20 Connected with this aspect are two other 
issues referred to at (i) (c) and (t) [d) above. 
Recognising these deficiencies, the Labour Bureau 
has taken up a training-cum-liaison scheme which 
may in due course provide trained staff to 
State Governments for compiling and interpreting 
information received, and so on. Since this is a 
recent development, we expect that their influence 
in improving statistics will be felt in the years to 
come. 

31.21 It was urged before us that the forms 
prescribed by authorities for seeking information 
arc cumbrous; considerable rationalisation is 
possible in them. In several cases, by only marginal 
addition to information collected on some forms 
many others could be made redundant. An 
exercise in this regard was attempted by the 
Maharashtra Government on the basis of recom¬ 
mendations by an expert Committee which conclu¬ 
ded that the load on employers and trade unions 
for submission of statistical returns can be substan¬ 
tially reduced through this process. We feel that 
similar steps should be taken by other State 
Governmeitts. To secure uniformity in the work 
of such Committees, when set up, it would be 
useful to associate a technical officer of the Labour 
Bureau. We recommend that this matter should 
receive expeditious consideration from tlie Central 
and State Governments. 

31.22 We have been told that some statistics 
collected by the Central and State agencies, 
purely to fulfil the statutory and administrative 
requirements, never see the light of the day nor are 
they used by policy-makers. They occupy much- 
needed space in Government offices for long years 
and are then destroyed. We consider this to be 
a waste of national effort and national resources. 
Advance planning is needed in this regard. For 
tliis purpose we recommend the constitution of a 
Standing Council consisting of agencies of Govern¬ 
ment in charge of collection of statistics, represen¬ 
tatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
and research institutions which will periodically 
review the requirements of statistics to be collected. 

Availabilities and Gaps 

31.23 As an agency organises itself for collecting 
certain statistics or information, it discovers new 
gaps and realises the need for filling them up. 
The more refinements it introduces in its work, 
the more crude the existing data appear to be. 
And in each case, the attempt at improvement has 
its financial implications. This indeed is the 
difficult choice which confronts every agency 


charged with collection of information in i 
country. Government may, therefore, speni 
fair amount in compiling data and still find ii 
in the unfortunate position of not being abh 
satisfy public demand for information. Ava 
bilities and gaps in labour’statistics, as'in the < 
of all other statistics, have to be viewed in 
context of how much the community can aff 
to spend on satisfying its thirst for informati 
We would like to cite but one area of lab 
information to establish the point. Statis 
of wages and earnings, for instance, are reguh 
available for many of the organised industr 
These data are collected both under the F 
ment of Wages Act, 1936 and under the Collect 
of Statistics Act, 1953. The scope and conc< 
for the two sources of information are differi 
Occupational wage data are available mai 
in respect of the manufacturing sector and on 
ad hoc basis through the Occupational W 
Surveys conducted by the Labour Bureau. 

31.24 In the case of shops and commer 
establishments, practically no regular flow 
information exists for large areas of the coun 
Small-scale industries have wide informatk 
gaps. In their case, there is the additional 
Acuity that a uniform definition of small-S( 
industries is not available. Internal discuss) 
within Government, but at a technical le 
under the sponsorship of the Ministry of Indu 
a few years ago were not conclusive 
evolving a suitable sampling design forsecui 
meaningful information. For plantations, regi 
data on wages are available only for West Bei 
and Assam. In the case of agrieultural Iab( 
enquiries have been ad-hoc, and because of de 
in publishing data, they become obsolete by 
time they are made available. The covet 
of employees and the components included in 
statistics of earnings vary from sector to se 
in all areas of economic activity. 

31.25 Taking all these factors into account 
GLS has made two recommendations on 
issue: 

(t) There is a pressing need for bringing 
important economic indicators like 
index numbers of employment, wage i 
and earning at quarterly intervals. E 
ditious action should be taken to orga 
these series on a statutory basis. 0 
ously, timely preparation of these series 
be ensured by collecting data from a i 
designed sample of establishments; 

{ii) In regard to employees in the unorgar 
sectors, such as, in small shops and coim 
cial establishments and small-scale in 
tries, there are gaps in labour stati 
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The question of filling up these gaps is of 
high priority and the matter should be 
examined by the Central Government in 
consultation with State Governments. 

We endorse (i) which has been long overdue. 
Wc have been told that a scheme for compiling 
these indices has been held up owing to financial 
stringency. We hope that these difficulties will be 
overcome in view of the importance the indices 
have for framing economic policies in general 
and labour policy in particular. We should 
be cautious about (ti) since an earlier 
attempt in this direction had to be given 
up after months of experimentation. Notwith¬ 
standing the earlier failure we recommend that 
the subject be further examined. Gaps also 
exist in another important and more diffused 
section of the Indian working class viz., rural 
labour. Wc recommend that the periodic surveys 
undertaken by Government to undertstand the 
rural situtation should be continued and intensi¬ 
fied. We recognise the need for action-oriented 
statistics for this section of labour than for any 
other. We recommend that when Advisory Bodies 
draw up a programme for statistics or indices, 
they should bear in mind the requirements of 
labour. 


Social Statistics 

31.26 We now turn to a discussion of social 
statistics which to some extent overlap labour 
statistics. The CLS stressed the need for collection 
of information on aptitude to work, reaction to 
work environments and study of the problems 
of displacement of workers, especially in tribal 
and backward areas where industrialisation is in 
progress. Sociological aspects of workers’ life 
are better understood through case studies of a 
diagnostic type. Provision for such studies on an 
intensive basis should be made both at national 
and State levels. Social and sociological data 
should be collected in the course of the proposed 
working-class family living surveys to be conducted 
by the Labour Bureau in 1969-70 and also in the 
rounds of the NSS at least once in five years. 
Data on social aspects, already collected by the 
NSS, should be made available to the public cis 
early as possible. We recommend that collec¬ 
tion of social and sociological data on w'orkers’ 
life should find a place in the future programme for 
development of statistics. 


Consumer Price Index 

31.27 We now come to the more controver 
part of the statistical work done in the Lab 
Bureau at the Centre and in the offices of 
Labour Commissioner and Director of Si 
Statistical Bureau, in different States, viz., 
compilation of the Consumer Price Index (h« 
after referred to as ‘the index’). Though 
index at certain centres is old, its compilation 
not attract attention almost till the eve of In 
pendence. The index fluctuated within a sn 
range and even where fluctuations were wi 
nothing of importance in employcr-emplo 
relations was dependent on these fluctuations 
cept in certain centres. The consumption patt 
did not undergo any major variation eith( 
The criticism against the index as not reflect 
the reality of price change is a more recent phe 
menon; and this criticism is voiced in m; 
quarters. 

31.28 With the rise in prices as a conseque: 
of the Second World War, a part of the work( 
emouluments (dearness allowance) in cert 
industries got linked with the local index wh 
available, or the index of a convenient ccr 
acceptable to the parties. In the early years of I 
linking, employers did not appear to be und 
concerned about it, but towards the close of 
war and thereafter, the size of dearness allowai 
became so disproportionate to tlie bs 
earnings that the index attracted serious attenti 
Employers felt that it overstated the rise in pri 
workers equally strongly complained of deliber 
under-estimation. The Government also has 
primary interest in the authenticity of the ind 
as a bias one way or the other, if any, is not cont 
cive to industrial harmony and its correction 
any supposed error may adversely affect its o 
revenues and expenditure. On occasions 
controversy did not confine itself within i 
constituents of the tripartite; it acquired a politi 
dimension. The high stakes which the index 1 
acquired in recent years call for a more detai 
discussion of the various processes which build 
the final index. Since the all-India series 
built on the basis of indices for individual centi 
it is the latter which require detailed cxamii 
tion. 

31.29 It is important to recognise that i 
index merely measures the relative change in ( 
value of a fixed basket of goods and services c( 
sumed by that part of the population for whicl 
is relevant—in this case the working class. 1 


'Even a major change in the compilation of the index consequent on introduction of distribution control in certs 
essential commodities in the food group did not attract attention when it was introduced during the years of t 
Second World War. 
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basket is initially valued at the base period, or a 
period as near the base as possible. To determine 
its composition a family budget inquiry in the 
working class localities is undertaken. Such an 
inquiry has necessarily to be on a sample ba.sis and 
spread over a period of one year to remove seasonal 
variations in consumption. The sample itself 
is so chosen as to keep the errors within pre¬ 
determined limits. The number of items on which 
consumption expenditure is recorded is necessarily 
large.* However, for determining the relative 
proportion of total expenditure on different items 
in the base period, a smaller list is considered ade¬ 
quate. Items left out are either unimportant or 
their price behaviour could be linked with similar 
items included in the basket. Once the relative 
importance of different items in the basket, techni¬ 
cally known as ‘weight’, is ascertained on the basis 
of expenditure on them in the base period, it is 
only the monthly changes in the prices of these 
items that are needed for working out the index. 

31.30 The main elements which have a bearing 
on the index and around which the controversy 
centres are: (a) the base period which determines 
the weights, its distance from the year it is in usage; 
(i) the machinery and manner of price collection; 
(f) the method of compilation; and (d) the dis¬ 
appearance from the market of commodities 
included in the basket. We now examine the 
criticism against each of these elements. 

31.31 (a) It is accepted that as one moves 
away from the base, particularly in situations of 
shortages to which the community has been 
subjected in recent years, the basket itself under¬ 
goes a change and working out changes in the cost 
of buying the old basket may become unrealistic. 
The interim all-India Index which was current 
for a major part of the period under reference 
suffered an additional criticism because it was not 
compiled on the basis of simultaneous inquiries 
at different centres, the indices for which were 
combined into the all-India index; nor did the 
methods of inquiry have anything in common. 
The base year adopted for the all-India series 
was 1949, while the component series had base 
periods ranging from 1926 to 1944. With effect 
from the index for August, 1968, the old series 
has been replaced by the one with the year 1960 
as base. This new series is based on a larger 
number of centres, the inquiries for which were 
conducted simultaneously and with uniform 
concepts, dehnitions and methods. We may 
refer in passing to the resistance that developed 
to the publication of the new scries (the 1960 series) 
and discontinuance of the old, which was held up 


for over five years due to difficulties in arriv 
at an acceptable linking factor between the 
and the new. The link had to be establisl 
by technical studies which were admitte 
complex because the old series had currency 
long at several centres. 

31.32 The Labour Bureau worked out the lii 
ing factor for different centres by studying 
movement of the two series over a period of tii 
While this mechanical linking was not objected 
the 6nal results were challenged by workers’ or 
nisations on the ground that before the link r 
established the old series required correcti 
which were long overdue. This criticism led 
the appointment by many State Governments 
Expert Committees to go into the question 
suitable link for the indices current in the Sts 
The Committees did discover deficiencies in 
old series mainly arising out of the fact that pi 
changes for some items in the clothing groups £ 
house rent had not been revised over long peric 
They corrected these deficiencies and rccalcula 
the linking factor for each centre. It may be ad( 
that in the new series of indices (1960-1 
steps have been taken to revise the house rent int 
cs at half yearly intervals and also collect al 
native prices for articles included in the index, 
that deficiencies of the type which arose in the c 
of the old series may not recur, 

31.33 (A) Part of the criticism against the mat 
ncry for price collection, we think, is un-fou 
ed, though some of it could be valid. A m£ 
difficulty in this area has been that in the ye 
since Independence, the varieties of comme 
ties included in the basket have been chang 
somewhat rapidly; as a result there is a qualital 
change in the basket. On occasions, the r; 
quoted for old varieties could be so high tha 
would be unrealistic to compute the index 
that basis. This apart, the manner of collect 
of prices has also been a point of complaint fr 
employers and workers alike. To them th 
appears to be an element of ‘casualness’ about 
In view of the importance of this issue, we h 
examined the related evidence. Our conclus 
is that if the alleged casualness were true, 
examination of the trend of indices at vari 
centres would have thrown up this defect in tei 
of relative variations from centre to centre, un 
the price collection machinery was ‘casual’ at 
centres. Since we do not accept this larger cha 
and since the relative variations are not wide 
consider that ‘casualness’ is not established. Th 
is even stronger evidence to reject it. The im 
of wholesale prices is maintained by an entii 


ijn the 1958-59 inqiiiry some 350 items were included in the budget. In the earlier inquirie-’ the number difTered from cc 
to centre, but the total was about 150 items. 
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different agency; it has a separate price collection 
machinery. As an economic indicator, it is consi¬ 
dered to be one of the sensitive indices. It is used 
for major economic policies. Over a period, the 
price trends of comparable sets of commodities in 
the two series are not dissimilar. Significant 
correlation exists between comparable groups in 
the two series; and such correlation could not have 
been consistently revealed if the alleged defects 
existed in the machinery for price collection. 

31.34 (f) and (d). The method of compilation, 
once the prices and weights are known, is mere 
arithmetic. This point is now commonly accept¬ 
ed, though on occasions complaints are made at 
individual centres. We are convinced that these 
are due to inadequacy of communication between 
the agency that compiles the index and its users. 
Every interest, which has to live with the inde.x, 
recognises that in the days of shortages, changes 
in use of commodities according to availabilities 
will be quite common. The compilation of the 
index has necessarily to be adjusted to take account 
of the inevitability of substitutions. What the 
users do not appreciate is their being kept in the 
dark about these changes. We believe that more 
satisfaction could be given to users in these matters 
by the authorities showing readiness to supply 
such technical and other information to parties 
as is required. 

31.35 The CLS concluded that— 


(ji) at present the index numbers are available 
only for different centres and for all-India. 
It is necessary to introduce an index which 
will be representative of change in prices 
at the State level. 

In endorsing the conclusion at (i), we note 
that the Labour Bureau has proposals for conduct¬ 
ing fresh family living surveys during 1969-70 to 
bring out a new all-India Index series on the 
ba'-s thereof. We recommend that the switch¬ 
over from the 1960 series to the proposed 1969-70 
series should be expedited. We believe that with 
experience already gained and by using time- 
saving facilities for tabulation that are now avai¬ 
lable, the new index will be available early, 

31.36 The compilation of State series has found 
general acceptance in the evidence before us. We 
would, however, caution that more centres in 
each State will have to be cos-ered to make the 
resulting index to be representative of changes in 


the States. This will mean additional expenditi 
In recognition of this, the CLS suggested that 
expenditure to be incurred in compiling the sei 
appropriate at the State level should be shared 
the Central and State Governments. We do 
recognise any special need for this series in ev 
State, but in regard to States which need it, we 
not recommend sharing of additional expenditi 
between the concerned State and the Geni 

31.37 The fact that both employers and work 
have attacked some aspects of the series from th 
respective view-points, should have been a suffi 
ent justification to accept the validity of the ind( 
We recognise, however, that the stakes involv 
are high and a stronger justification to estabi 
the technical soundness of the series is needed. T 
Supreme Court in 1965' had an occasion to e> 
mine the series and the procedures adopted by t 
authorities in its compilation. The Court conclt 
ed that for the purposes for which the index v 
used, the series did not suffer from inadequacies 
the type attributed to it. Even so, it may be nee- 
sary to give to the users of indices greater sat 
faction. The main reason for the criticism is th 
the users do not have a feeling of having be 
adequately consulted. This seems to be a legi 
mate feeling. We recommend that arrangemer 
should be made for consultation on the followi: 
lines: 

(*) A formal avenue of consultation shou 
be provided at the time the family budget inquirii 
which arc the basis for determining the weights 
a series, are planned. It is not sufficient th 
decisions are taken on sound technical grounc 
They must appear so to users who should be re 
sonably satisfied that {a) the delimitation ofindu; 
rial areas, {b) the size of the sample, (c) the mann 
of sampling, (</) the items to be included in tl 
schedule on which information is canvassed, ar 
(e) the type of questions posed in the process 
collecting information, are planned with a vie 
to securing dependable results. 

(«) The selection of shops from which prii 
data are collected presents no difficulty. Tl 
current arrangements for seeking informatio: 
not only on the variety of the commodity whic 
is in use but also on similar varieties, have bee 
made with reasonable caution. They provide da 
for linking the price changes in a variety which 
disappearing with those of the variety which w: 
continue in the market. The users should kno 
what the alternative varieties are and why the 
have been considered to be so. An arrangemei 
by which they are informed of the prices whic 
are used in the compilation of the index shoul 
be made. This could be achieved by displayir 


(i) the new All-India Index with 1960 as 
base constitutes a distinct improvement 
over the interim series with 1949 as base; 


*Civil Appeals Non 167 to 173, 53*^ and 538 of 1965 dat<yl lOth Au^st, 1963—T.abour Law Journal, 1966, Vol. L pp. 1-3 
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a chart of prices collected during the week area- 
wise in the office of the Labour Commissioner. 
Users could voice any doubts about the prices dis¬ 
played before the authority in charge of compi¬ 
lation and the authority should get these doubts 
clarified through an appropriate check by an 
officer who is senior in^rank to the one who 
collects prices. The prices used in the final 
compilation should also be published. 

{in) The work of compilation of the index, 
though merely a matter of arithemetic, does raise 
some problems on occasions. It is best, therefore, 
that the main responsibility for compiling the 
series of indices should rest with the Labour 
Bureau. Those State Governments who want 
to be associated with the compilation of these 
indices should be allowed to do so; but the initia¬ 
tive and conclusive decisions in regard to the 
indices should remain with the Labour Bureau. 
Before the indices are released, they should be 
checked for their correctness by a committee 
consisting of the Director, Labour Bureau and a 
representative each of the Central Statistical 
Organisation and the Office of the Economic 
Adviser (Ministry of Industrial Development and 
Company Affairs). This procedure should not, 
however, result in delays in releasing the indices. 

(iv) There should be a more acceptable pro¬ 
cedure for introducing changes in the commodities, 
the prices of which go into the compilation of the 
index. It would be of help if the manner of 
introducing these changes, the technical problems 
involved and the way they are proposed to be 
tackled, are explained to the users through the 
usual channels open to the authority compiling 
the index. 

(v) The family budget inquiries which form 
the basis of determining the ‘weights’ should be 
undertaken once in ten years and the work on 
linking of the old and the new series should be 
completed before the old series is discontinued. 
The process should be ordinarily over within two 
years of the completion of the enquiry. 

Labour Research 

31.38 Labour research covers a wide field 
and will include research on employment, technical 
skills, working conditions, wages, industrial 
relations, productivity, job evaluation, work study, 
social security, etc. It will also cover researches 
in special problems of groups of workers and 
even area studies which result in bringing to 
light the socio-economic issues facing the workers. 
Apart from the Labour Bureau, the Reserch 
Division and the Implementation and Evaluation 


Division in the Department of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment have regular research staff, whose work is 
directly connected with day-to-day policies of 
Government. Many State Governments have 
small research cells, which carry out socio-econo¬ 
mic surveys and inquiries as and when necessary, 
as also their own units in charge of research, evalua¬ 
tion and implementation. Over the last twenty 
years, the development of case law in labour 
matters through the judgments of the Supreme 
Court and High Courts and the awards of indus¬ 
trial tribunals has added another important dimen¬ 
sion to labour research. Though Government and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations are vitally 
interested in this latter work, research activity 
in the field is confined to the new class of advo¬ 
cates who have emerged for seeking relief to their 
clients in labour matters. Generally speaking, 
the interest shown by employers’ organisations 
in research is oriented to specific situations with 
the aim of putting across the employers’ viewpoint 
to the public. In the same way, detailed research 
undertaken by any labour organisation so far 
has been for the purpose of sustaining its claim 
before a tribunal/court, or giving occasional 
publicity to the workers’ point of view. Among the 
other agencies are social science institutes, 
schools of social work, economic research institutes, 
and centres specially set up for labour research. 
The interest of some of the agencies named above 
is direct, for others it is more remote. In an 
Annotated Bibliography of Select Labour Res¬ 
earch in India* for the period 1956-62 prepared 
by the Labour Bureau, 350 research surveys and 
studies are mentioned. Of these, 117 were conduct¬ 
ed by Central Government Departments, 74 by 
State Government Departments, 86 by research 
institutions, 68 by universities and 5 by others. 
Such bibliographies are apt to be incomplete. 
In spite of the late start of this process, the progress 
in this field is encouraging. In the last six years 
research activity has strenghened further. All 
this is a welcome development. 

31.39 Coordination of research in the field of 
labour has its own problems. Reserch on working 
conditions, though useful in undertstanding a facet 
of labour problems, may be related to medical 
research or research in designing safe machines. 
So may the research undertaken or likely to be 
spon,sored by the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation for prevention of sickness or accidents 
and the like. Investigations xmdertaken by the 
Directorate General of Employment and Training 
tie up with planning and education as much as 
they help in a better understanding of labour 
problems. But having said this, we consider that 
there is still a large area where coordinated research 


'Labour Research—Labour Bureau Pamphlet Series 11963, page 55. 
60—1 MS/NGL/69 
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[e) Trade unions should be encouraged 
undertake research studies in their sph 
of interest. This can be achieved, when 
necessary, by associating in the first 
tance interested union leaders and rese; 
workers sponsored by them, in the op 
tional programmes of studies to be ( 
ducted by specialised agencies. 

{f) There should be effective arrangem 
for ensuring a broad-based coordina 
in the field of labour research. The wl 
programme in this field should be fii 
tinto the wider framework of so 
research. 

31.41 Most of these conclusions have a b( 
ing on the general field of research, particuh 
social research. We do not comment on tl 
suggestions because they have an obvious app 
However, we wish to underline that in the f 
of labour research there is greater need for m 
ing such research acceptable to the concerj 
interests. Both employers and unions as ind 
even Government have a tendency to unden 
conclusions reached by research workers. A 
this is particularly so, in the field of social resea 
where new methods are continuously being eve 
ed. We recognise that a new method of resea 
becomes acceptable to one group or another i 
suits the user, not otherwise. And in this c 
the interests of users are in conflict. 


and coordination of research are possible. The 
Department of Labour and Employment had pro¬ 
posals to start a Central Institute of Labour 
Research, with ‘coordination’ of labour research 
as one of its functions. These have not made any 
progress perhaps under pressure of financial 
stringency. The Research Programmes Committee 
of the Planning Commission had a sub-committee 
for promoting labour research. Some coordination 
could have been possible through this sub-commit- 
tee which, however, is no longer functioning. Re¬ 
cently the Government of India has set up a 
Council of Social Science Research, an autonomous 
body which will take in its stride all social sciences 
for promoting systematic research by providing 
financial assistance to universities/research institu¬ 
tions for approved schemes. We hope that this 
Council will recognise labour research as one of its 
important branches. This will introduce the 
much-needed coordination in labour research 
within the overall discipline of social sciences 
research. 

31.40 The CLS after reviewing the whole 
situation in the field of Labour research, made 
the following main recommendations: 

{a) Labour research should be purposeful 
and need-oriented. The emphasis should 
shift to applied research having a direct 
bearing on the problems faced in the 
labour field. This should not rule out 
methodological investigations bearing on 
such labour problems as are likely to crop 
up in the future development of the coun¬ 
try. 

{b) For improving the quality of labour res¬ 
earch, there should be proper screening 
and training of research staff. 

(c) While arrangements for research in Gov¬ 
ernment departments need to be strength¬ 
ened, objective research in the labour field 
can best be conducted through universities 
and research institutions. They should 
receive grants from the sponsoring agencies 
on a project basis. Project directors from 
the universities/research institutions should 
at the same time be in close touch with 
appropriate authorities in Government and 
organisations of employers and workers in 
the conduct of research oriented to needs. 

(d) The personnel in Government depart¬ 
ments and in employers’ and workers’ 
organisations should be encouraged and 
given opportunities for training and parti¬ 
cipation in research projects. Univensi- 
ties/research institutions should provide 
necessary facilities for such collaboration. 


31.42 In Britain, research is being increasin 
used as an aid in reforming industrial relatio 
In other developed countries the situtation 
not different. At one time industrial relatic 
proceedings were conducted without adequ; 
information and the participants—manage 
trade unionists, arbitrators, and conciliators—wi 
only concerned to settle specific problems, 1 
rate of pay here or the settlement of a strike the 
Those days are now gone. Industrial relatic 
all over are being drawn into the area of systema 
Governmental and other researches and inquiri 
The employers’ organisations and the unions a 
are setting up programmes to get informati 
themselves. The signs are that in future industr 
relations will be carried on under the searchlic 
of continuous survey and research, all of it ul 
mately to be made public and designed to encoi 
age changes for the better. We recomme 
such a development in our country also and ho 
that there will be a wider collaboration amo 
government, universities, research institutions a 
employers’ and employees’ organisations in t 
field of labour research. 

31.43 We have already pointed out that 
present there are no effective arrangements 1 
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broad-based coordination in the field of labour 
research. The setting up of a Central Institute 
of Labour Research and its proper funetioning, 
as contemplated by the Department of Labour 
and Employment, would have filled this gap. 
This Institute was to have functioned as an indep¬ 
endent public body with nominees of Government, 
employers, workers, universities, research institutes 
and experts with the following main objects: 

(;) to undertake, aid and promote research 
in the field of labour, particularly on pro¬ 
blems having a bearing on (a) development 
of harmonious relations between employers 
and employees; (d) creation of an atmos¬ 
phere suitable for improvements in pro¬ 
ductivity; (c) promotion of better working 
and living conditions for labour; and (d) 
evolution of national wage and benefit 
policies; 

(u) to identify and define labour problems that 
call for research with a view to discovering 
possible lines of solution to these problems; 

(in) to undertake training programmes for the 
benefit of research workers in fields related 
to the object of the Institute, and for those 
who may be expected to carry on research 
outside the Institute; 

(iv) to disseminate the results of the research 
studies; 

(v) to encourage and stimulate research on 
topics with a bearing on labour through 
the agency of existing organisations engaged 
in labour research and to give grants-in- 
ald, where necessary, to such organisations 
and others interested in labour research; 

(vi) to cooperate with national and internatio¬ 
nal agencies and research workers abroad 
engaged in labour research, in carrying out 
comprative studies and in the exchange of 
ideas and information; 

(vii) to establish and maintain centres for res¬ 
earch in labour problems; and 

(viii) to undertake, organise and facilitate study 
courses, conferences, lectures, seminars 
and the like to promote the objects of the 
Institute. 

In view of the comprehensive functions proposed 
for the Institute, its proper working would 
have been a step in the right direction for 
undertaking, coordinating and encouraging labour 
research on an all-India basis. The responsibility 
for providing the necessary leadership and resources 
in this field should rest primarily with the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour and Employment, Government of 


India. There have been precedents for such an 
gements in other Ministries/Departments in 
Government of India for conducting resea 
studies through either their own agencies or apj 
priate research institutes by giving them grants 
aid. Farm Management Studies organised 
the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Commui 
Development and Cooperation; research on far 
planning organised by the Ministry of Hea 
and research and surveys undertaken 
the Programme Evaluation Organisa' 
of the Planning Commission are instances 
point. We recommend that the Departir 
of Labour and Employment should re-exarr 
the difficulties which cropped up in the wa) 
proper functioning of the proposed Cen 
Institute of Labour Research and activise 
Institute. 

31.44 The scope and activities of 
Institute should be enlarged so as to enc 
it to play an important role in provic 
consultancy services and promotion of arbi 
tion. The consultancy services should 
provided to those who seek such servi 
Such consultancy will be of benefit both to indu 
and labour and, at the same time, will give 
Institute a more practical bias. The Instil 
should, in due course, also develop an Arbi 
tion wing which will work in close collaborai 
with the National Arbitration Promotion Boi 
There could be situations where, in its proj 
tional work, the Board w'ill require assista 
from the Institute or it may count on the serv 
of qualified senior personnel of the Institute 
arbitrate in certain matters if their names 
accepted by the concerned parties. Such a 
tration work brings the staff of the Institute 
contact with live problems and this orienta 
to the Institute’s work can turn out to be invalua 

Labour Intelligence 

31.45 We now describe in brief the arrar 
rnents for keeping the public informed ab 
developments in the field of labour. As in ol 
cases, such arrangements for publicising lab 
statistics and research studies centre round ir 
tutions/organisations which publish their own 
ports or bring out periodicals. To some c.xt 
the Labour Bureau acts as a central clearing he 
in this matter through its own publications 
the Indian Labour Journal (monthly), 
Indian Labour Statistics (annual), and the Inc 
Labour Year Book (annual), apart from the anr 
reports on the working of different labour en 
ments. The Department of I.abour and Emp 
merit places every year its annual report be 
Parliament; and so do the Labour Departmi 
of States before the State Legislatures. T1 
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contain an account of important events during the 
period they cover. Many State Governments 
publish monthly Labour Gazettes or Bulletins; 
some of these are in regional languages, e.g., 
the Shramik (Hindi) in Bihar, the Shramdeep 
(Gujarati) in Gujarat, the Shramjivi (Hindi) 
in U.P., the Shramik (Oriya), in Orissa and the 
Shram Patrika (Hindi) in Delhi. Newspapers and 
periodicals publish in popular form research articles 
on subjects of topical interest. Gentral organisations 
of employers and workers use circulars, news¬ 
letters, journals and periodicals for the purpose ol 
communicating their views and activities to their 
members and to the public. Some research 
institutions have their own journals. Seminars 
and conferences are held to focus attention on 
specific labour problems and their conclusions 
are publicised. Apart from the special notice 


taken by newspapers through their editc 
many occasions, other mass media lil 
and television have played the role of ei 
the public on matters of interest to labo 
cause of the development of labour law 
country, journals, solely devoted to cas' 
labour matters, are also in demand. 

We note with satisfaction that since 
endence the avenues for understandin 
involved in labour matters through 
and research are improving constant 
are aware that forcing the pace in this 
would result in loss of quality. We he 
labour intelligence will develop on its 
response to the changing situation and t 
make no special recommendation in this 



Annexure I 
(Ref. para 31.5) 

Important surveys conducted by the Labour Bureau during the Plan periods 

(1) Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry—1956-57. 

(2) Occupational Wage Surveys 1958-59 and 1963-65 in 45 majorindustries. 

(31 The Survey o.*'I.abour Conditions in 46 selected mining, plantations and factory industries (1959-66). 

(4) Study of Labour Conditions in Public Undertakings in certain selected manufacturing and mining industries (1959- 

(5) Working Class Family Living Surveys at 50 centres, (1958-59). 

(6) Family Living Survey of the Tea Plantation Workers in Tripura (1959-60). 

(7) Family Living Surveys among Industrial Workers in Himachal Pradesh (1964-65). 

(8) Family Living Survey at 5 selected centres—namely Bhilwara, Ghhindwara, Rourkela, Bhilai, Kothagudium (1965- 

(9) Family Budget Inquiry in Goa (1966-67). 

(10) Survey in non-coal mines for purposes of collecting data in connection with formulation of an attendance b( 
scheme for workers employed in Iron Ore and Manganese and Mica Mines Industries (1962-63). 

(11) Rural Labour Inquiry (1963-65). 

(12) Surveys of conditions and problems of contract labour in selected industries (1957-61). 

(13) Rapid Survey in non-coal mines for examining the question of extension of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 to ; 
mines (1965-67). 

(14) Sample Survey of indebtedness among workers in Iron and Steel Industry (1965-66). 

(15) Survey of Housing Conditions of Workers in Coal Mines (1967). 

(16) Study on how workers manage to make both ends meet during periods of lay-off and temporary unemployment 
their indebtedness (1968-69). 

(17) Family Budget Enquiry of Railway Porters and Vendors (1966-68). 

(18) Survey of Working and Living Conditions of Circus Employees in India (1968-69). 

(19) Intensive type Study of Rural Labour in India (1967-69). 
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Annexure II 
(Ref. para 31.19) 

Components of Wages under Various Acts 


s. 

No. Name ol the Act 

Basic 

Wage 

Dearness 

Allow¬ 

ance 

Money 
value of 
other 
benefits 
and con¬ 
cessions 

Bonus 

Travelling 

conces¬ 

sions 

Arret 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Payment of Wages Act, 1936 

* 

tt 

— 

* 

— 


2 

Payment of Wages (Railway) Rules, 1938 

* 


— 

* 

— 

* 

3 

Payment of Wages (Mines) Rules, 1954 

♦ 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

4 

Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 . 

♦ 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

5 

Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 

* 

* 

* 

* 

— 

* 

6 

Goal Mines Provident Fund Scheme, 1948 

* 

* 

— 

— 

— 

* 

7 

CPWD Contract Labour Regulations, 1948 

* 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

8 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 . 

* 

* 

— 

* 

— 

— 

9 

Workmen’ Compensation Act, 1923 

* 


* 

* 

— 

— 

10 

Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 . 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

* 


* 

— 

* 

* 


*mcludes. 

tfincludes (by inference). 
—excludes. 
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Annexure hi 

(Ref. para 31.19) 

Typical Time Factors fur the Publication of Selected Items of Labour Statistics 


Name of the Survey 

Time 
from end 
of refer¬ 
ence per¬ 
iod to 
date wlieii 
sufficient 
returns to 
prepare 
estimates 
(Months) 

Time 
required^ 
for tabu¬ 
lation of 
provisio¬ 
nal data 
(Months) 

Time Time 

required from end 
for print- of the 
ing provi- reference 
sional period to 

data date when 

(Months) all re¬ 
turns are 
available 
(Months) 

Time 
required 
for pre¬ 
paration 
of final 
Report 
(Months) 

Time 
required 
for print¬ 
ing final 
Report 
(Months) 

Referenc 
date of 
most re¬ 
cent dat; 
publishe< 
(As on 
Dec 31, 
19G8) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Factory Statistics . . . . . 

12 

3 

2 

17 

8 

12-24 

1964 

2. Industrial Relations Statistics . 

2 

1 

2 

7 

11 

2 

1966 

3. Trade Union Statistics 

21 

3 

3 

30 

9 

6-10 

1962-63 

4. Wages and Earnings of Factory Workers . 

14 

1 

2 

23 

1 

2 

1964 


Source: Laljour Biirea 



CHAPTER 32 


INDIA AND THE ILO 


The contribution of our country to the think¬ 
ing on international labour problems has had 
a history long before Independence. Indian 
workers had settled down in many countries 
in South East Asia and had reached as far as 
Fiji Islands in the east. In the west, emigrants 
from our country settled in West Asia, Africa 
and far beyond in the West Indies. Indians 
played a useful role in the social and economic 
life in the countries, which sustained them in 
the days when labour was required for develop¬ 
ment. Such success as they achieved was 
watched with interest in our country then, as 
much as their worries highlighted by our leaders 
with the effectiveness which a dependent nation 
could command. Partly because of this direct 
interest and partly because of the desire in the 
country to have a better understanding of labour 
problems elsewhere for the benefit of the working 
class in the country, leadership in Government 
and among workers and employers showed 
keenness to understand international labour 
problems. 

ILO—^Early History 

32.1 At the end of the First World War 
India, though a dependent country, was given 
a place in the Peace Conference and in the 
League of Nations which was established as 
a forum for international understanding. The 
Peace Conference led to the creation, in 1919, 
of the International Labour Organisation (ILO), 
an event of considerable significance to labour 
in all lands. The main aims of the organisation 
were : (i) to remove Injustice, hardship and 
privation of large masses of tolling people all 
over the world ; and (ii) to improve their living 
and working conditions and thus establish 
universal and lasting peace based upon social 
justice. As a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles 
and as a member of the League of Nations, 
India was automatically admitted to the ILO, 
at the time of its inception in 1919. During 
the first two years of her membership, India 
remained an ordinary member of the Govern¬ 
ing Body. Persistent efforts by tlie delegates 
of our country in the International Labour 
Conferences, aided by the support of friendly 
nations, secured for India, in tlic third year 
of its membership, one of the non-elcctive Govern¬ 
ment seats on the Governing Body of the ILO 
as a country of industrial importance. The 
country has continued to enjoy this status since. 


32.2 With the outbreak of the Second Wor 
War, the League of Nations became defunc 
The ILO and all that it stood for received 
rude shock and there was a lull in its activitie 
The deep conviction the world over that tl 
way to peace still lay through social justi' 
made the ILO hold a special session of the Inte 
national Labour Conference at Philadelph 
(June 1944) to consider the programmes ar 
policies to be pursued by it when peace arriv( 
The aims and purposes of the ILO were red 
fined in the form of a Declaration, the Dcclar 
tion of Philadelphia, which was later mai 
part of the ILO Constitution. After the creati( 
of the new world body, the United Natioi 
in October, 1945, the ILO was given the stat 
of a Specialised Agency and the Agreement 
this regard came into effect in 1946. 

32.3 Towards the end of the Second Wor 
War, when the ILO was returning to full oper 
tions, the need was felt for the formation of 
series of expert bodies for the purpose of co 
sidering the special problems of major industri( 
Accordingly 8 Industrial Committees and 
analogous bodies were set up between 19 
and 1948. All the Industrial Committees a 
tripartite in character and arc composed of t\ 
representatives each of Governments, employe 
and workers from every member-country i 
presented on these Committees. Our count 
is at present a member of nine out of a total 
ten such bodies. 

Structure and Activities 

32.4 The ILO has three Regional Adviso 
Committees functioning at present, the Asa 
Advisory Committee (since 1950), the Afric: 
Advisory Committee (since 1959) and the Int< 
American Advisory Committee (since 196! 
Also a number of specialised bodies functi^ 
under the general authority of the Govern! 
Body. Some of them are standing expert bod 
like the Committee of Experts on the Applic 
tion of Conventions and Rccommcndatior 
Committee of Social Security Experts, Perrr 
nent Agricultural Committee and Joint Ma 
time Commission. Others are ad hoc bod 
which meet as and when found necessary 
consider specific problems. ILO has in adi 
tion Panels of Consultants on : (i) problems 
women workers ; (ii) problems of young worker 
(iii) co-operation ; (iv) indigenous and tril 
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population ; (v) workers’ education and re¬ 

creation. 

32.5 Finally, there are committees linking 
the ILO with other branches of the United 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies. On pro¬ 
blems of common concern to more than one 
agency, there are arrangements for inter-agency 
consultations which are expected to avoid duplica¬ 
tion of effort and bring about the much needed 
coordination. 

32.6 Today the ILO stands as one of the 
specialised agencies of the United Nations with 
a longer history than any of its sister organisa¬ 
tions. This in itself is proof of the good work 
done by the organisation in the field of promo¬ 
ting the dignity and welfare of man through 
international cooperation. This was made 
possible by the keen interest evinced by member- 
countries in its work and by the efficient staff 
support provided by the International Labour 
Office which is one of the operative arms of 
the organisation. The membership of the or¬ 
ganisation has now reached 118. We consider it 
a happy coincidence that at the time we write 
our report, the ILO is celebrating its fitieth 
anniversary. 

32.7 The ILO is a tripartite organisation 
consisting of representatives of Government, 
employers and workers of the member-countries. 
There is parity of representation as between 
Government and non-Government groups and 
also between employers’ and workers’ groups. 
The structure of the organisation has helped 
in welding together employers and workers in 
different countries into independent organisations. 
In our country, the first national federation 
of workers, viz-, the All India Trade Union 
Congress, was born within one year of the setting 
up of the ILO to represent our workers at the 
International Labour Conference. Since In¬ 
dependence, the INTUC has taken its place as 
the most representative organisation of Indian 
workers. In the early days, employers had 
their organisations too, but for activities not 
necessarily connected with labour. The require¬ 
ments of representation on the ILO brought 
them closer. Of late, the Council of Indian 
Employers has been helping Government in 
choosing the employers’ delegation. For a long 
time now the representatives of employers and 
workers in our country have secured, through 
their respective constituencies, elective posts on 
the Governing Body of the ILO. 

32.8 The ILO operates through its Governing 
Body, the Office and the International Labour 
Conference which meets once a year to review 

61—1 MSNCL/69 


the international labour scene. The Annu 
Conference sets normative standards on importa 
matters such as regulation of hours of wo 
and weekly rest in industry, equal remunerati^ 
for equal work, abolition of forced labour ai 
discrimination in employment, protection 
workmen against sickness, disease and woi 
injury, regulation of minimum wages, prohibiti 
of night work for women and young perso: 
recognition of the principle of freedom of assoc 
tion, organisation of vocational and technii 
education, and many areas concerning laboi 
management relations. The standards are evoh 
after a full debate in the Conference with adequ: 
time given to the three wings of the tripartite 
appropriate consultation. Usually the standa 
are accepted after discussions in the Conferci 
over two successive years. Agreed standa 
on a specified subject are then converted i) 
an international instrument, a ‘Convention’ 
a ‘Recommendation’, each having a differ 
degree of compulsion. A ‘Convention’ is bii 
ing on the Member-State which ratifies it ; 
‘ Recommendation ’ is intended as a guidel 
for national action. So far, the ILO has adop 
128 Conventions and 132 Recommendations. 

32.9 The International Institute for Lab 
Studies was established in 1960 as a cci 
for advanced studies in the social and lab 
field. The Institute has two broad air 
education for leadership in the labour and 
dustrial relations and research for develoi 
ideas on labour policy. In addition to resea 
work carried out by the staff of the Instr 
or under its auspices, the Institute s resea 
conferences bring together researchers, so 
thinkers and social practitioners from var: 
parts of the world. 

32.10 The annual conference of the 1 
is an important event. It has been urged be 
us that preparations for the participation 
our country in the annual conference r 
improvement. The conference takes place in J 
every year. Agenda items for the confer< 
are known well in advance. We feel tha 
should be possible to be better equipped for 
country’s participation in it, though in the ' 
ference itself each group has a separate iden 
The choice of delegates should be made n 
ahead of time. A preparatory meeting, 
vened by the Labour Minister with the partit 
tion of all delegates and advisers to discuss 
agenda items, could help the participant 
evolve the stand that our delegates^ should 
Employers’ and workers’ representatives oper; 
in their respective groups could benefit 
such discussions and so would Governi 
representatives in understanding the view 
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considerably influenced by tliis principle 
“tripartism” in the labour field, particula 
during the last t\s’ent\Tivc \’ears. As alrct 
pointed out, it is notv at the very core of mr 
labour practices. 

Operational Programmes 

32.13 Our cooperation with the ILO sho' 
not end here and indeed it does not. If In' 
has participated in ev'olving an internatio; 
programme, it should be her responsibility 
associate actively in seeing it through. In i 
early fifties, the ILO started a wide range 
operational programmes to promote econor 
progress in the developing countries. This 
the one area on which oiir delegates, irrespect 
of the group to which they may belong, ht 
been laying constant emphasis. With the 
crease in tlie ILO membership in recent yet 
by the addition to it of a number of deveh 
ing countries, our delegates have been press: 
the ILO to move faster in this direction. E\ 
as late as last year, in addressing the Int 
national Labour Conference, the leader of : 
Indian delegation stated : 

“I very much hope that during the com: 
years the ILO’s principal activities will 
directed towards the promotion of econor 
det'clopment, without which we cannot ensi 
humane labour conditions. Human rig 
can never be a matter of conferment by le 
formulation. They must grow out of : 
economic and social environment and it 
in the creation of this environment that i 
ILO must make its maximum contribution 


employers and workers. According to the present 
arrangements, each delegate is allowed two 
advisers irrespective of the complexity of problems 
discussed in the Conference. Wc recognise the 
need to limit the size of delegations to be sent 
abroad because of difficulties of foreign exchange 
but feel that a more flexible approach in this 
matter is called for. It should be possible to 
increase the strength of the delegation taking 
into account the complexity of the subjects to 
be discussed in the Conference. 

Principles of Social Justice 

32.11 In assessing the international obligations 
of our country, a basic fact to be kept in mind 
is the close association which has been main¬ 
tained by India with the ILO and the part 
played by our representatives in shaping its 
Conventions and Recommendations. In the fifty 
years of its existence, the ILO has worked con¬ 
sistently for the achievement of “universal and 
lasting peace”, which in the words of the Preamble 
to the ILO’s Constitution, “can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice”. The 
Preamble to our own Constitution also lays 
down the objective of establishing 'Justice— 
Social, Economic and Political’. ‘Social Justice’ 
eludes definition and is ambivalent of descrip¬ 
tion in the international context. The principal 
function of the ILO in its quest for social justice 
has been to safeguard the rights and promote 
the well-being of working people all over the 
world. With the ILO, well-being is not a 
paternalistic concept ; it has to be secured through 
the upholding of the principles of freedom, 
individual dignity and liberty without which 
social justice tends to become charity. The 
Fundamental Rights guaranteed in our Con¬ 
stitution and the Directive Principles of State 
Policy, to tvhich we have made reference 
earlier, between them explain the influence 
wliich the ILO’s Charter has exercised on this 
country. 

32.12 In all its activities the ILO has advocated 
conciliation and compromise among its three 
constituents—Governments, employers and 
workers. It is the principle of tripartite co¬ 
operation that has provided strength to the 
ILO. The principle pre-supposcs that social 
justice can be achieved without class struggle or 
class conflict. The jsarties can always enter 
into a meaningful dialogue and discuss problems 
in a spirit of tolerance ^vith a view to evolving 
a workable consensus. ^Ve, in India, have been 


32.14 India has benefited by the ILO’s p 
grammes of technical cooperation, particula 
from 1952 onwards. In 1951 the ILO a 
the Government of India concluded a ba 
agreement for the provision of technical assistai 
mainly in the form of experts and fello^vshi 
Under this Programme, 61 ILO experts h: 
been made available to India and 169 Ind 
nationals have been provided fellowships 
study abroad up to the end of 1968. The expt 
sent by the ILO covered the fields of sot 
security, productivity, training within indust 
employment Information and counselling, vo 
tional training, training of craft instruett 
industrial relations, workers’ education, ind 
trial hygiene, mines safety, management dcvel 
inent, industrial physiology, industrial engine 
ing, etc. India has also received assista 


Report of the Indian Government Dclci,ation to the 52nd session of the International l abour Conference (Gen 
June, 1968), page 25. 
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in the form of 9 U.N. Special Fund Projects 
with the ILO as the Executing Agency. I'lic 
purpose of these projects is to assist the Govern¬ 
ment of India in its industrial expansion pro¬ 
gramme envisaged under Five Year Plans. These 
projects include the setting up oi (i) five Central 
Training Institutes to meet the expanding needs 
of trained Craft Instructors, (ii) three Regional 
Labour Institutes for education, research and 
training in labour and allied problems, (iii) 
the Central Mining Research Station for the 
promotion of health, safety and efiiciency of 
workei's in mines, (iv) a National Institute for 
training in Industrial Engineering for training 
executives in industrial engineering techniques, 
methods and practices, and (v) a pilot institute 
for training and advisory services in the design 
and construction of moulds, dies and tools lor 
the plastic pressing and other industries. In 
June, 1967, the following three new projects 
lor India were approved by the U.N. Special 
Fund with the ILO as the Executing Agency : 
(a) National Apprenticeship Scheme; (b) Advanc¬ 
ed Vocational Training Institute ; and (c) Tool 
Room Centi e. 

32.15 In recognition of the fact that such 
assistance can be a two-way traffic, India while 
receiving help from other countries through 
the ILO, iias offered assistance to the inter¬ 
national community. She has provided train¬ 
ing facilities for many Asian students on ILO 
fellowships ; many Indians arc working as staff 
members of the ILO at its headquarters in 
Geneva, and many more have taken field assign¬ 
ments in the ILO technical cooperation projects 
throughout the world. There is however con¬ 
siderable scope for improving this two-way 
traffic. 

World Employment Programme 

32.16 I'he account of the activities of the 
ILO will be incomplete if note is not taken of the 
programmes it proposes to develop in the coming 
years, programmes which appear to us of special 
significance. In this year of its fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary, the ILO proposes to launch a World 
Employment Programme (WEP) with the active 
cooperation of other international organisations. 
'I’he aim of this Programme is to provide mcinber- 
States with advice and practical assistance in 
devising policies that will increase the amount 
of productive employment available, thereby 
reducing unemployment and under-employment. 
The work on the WEP will be done on a regional 
basis. Already steps have been taken for the 
I'ormulation of an Asian Manpower Plan, an 
admittedly complex component of the WEP. 
A characteristic feature ol economic development 


in many Asian countries with a large populat: 
base is their inability to generate employmi 
opportunities commensurate with the growth 
population. The primary objective of the Asi 
Manpower Plan is to help countries of the Asi 
Region achieve higher levels of product 
employment and to develop the correspond! 
skills. It is designed to promote a systema 
region-wide effort along two mutually re¬ 
forcing lines—one national and the other region 
It is expected that the information and expt 
ence of different countries in this field would 
available to the regional efforts, while the 
gional analysis will feed back material a 
ideas to the national machinery. It is a tv 
way traflic. The Plan would thus stimula 
facilitate and coordinate active national emph 
ment policies—the main emphasis being 
policies for medium and long-term problems 
employment. It is also its object to estimi 
the magnitude of international support requii 
for the programme. While such exercises ht 
been going on in every country, the ILO expe 
the /Wian Manpower Plan to provide an 
tegrated picture to emerge, through a belt 
focus on the employment needs and the devel 
mental outlays required therefor. The Wi 
goes a stage further. It envisages, within 
resources availabilities, a long-term action p 
gramme for the ILO in which the main empht 
would be on employment-oriented developmc 
This again is an activity which is close to c 
programmes of development ; in fact, among 1 
developing countries having a large populati 
and working within a democratic framewo 
India has been the first to think of its deveic 
ment and planning in terms of its manpov 
and employment problems. We expect that t 
international community will benefit by Inch 
experience as much as she would like to bent 
from similar experience elsewhere. 

Problems of Youth 

32.17 The ILO proposes to devote increasi 
attention to the problems of growing unr 
among the youth mainly in the light of provisic 
for formal schooling with subsequent techni( 
or technological bias. The query that t 
ILO has posed to itself is, “Does training tod 
prepare young people for the enjoyment of t 
rights and assumption of the responsibilit 
in the complex world of today ?” This age 
is a topical problem the world over. To 
it has a familiar ring in the context of unr 
among the youth for which many remedies < 
being offered. 'I'hc problems of youth v 
differ according to the state of affluence in 1 
society. We only hope that in analysing t 
causes, the ILO experts will show an aw'aren 
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of the generation gap that separates them from 
the youth of today. We should profit from any 
appraisal or action-programme undertaken by 
the ILO in this important task of building up 
the country’s youth. 

32.18 Another area in which the ILO hopes 
to make a major effort is to identify and attack 
the basic reasons for man’s inability to live in 
peace with people of different origins, races, 
religions and backgrounds. The struggle for 
social justice means struggle for elimination 
of all forms of discrimination. Indian delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences have 
been championing this cause; in fact, this has 
been one of our important contributions. The 
renewed emphasis on this programme is also 
in line with what we, as a country, have been 
urging at international forums. 

Procedure for Ratification of ILO Conven¬ 
tions 

32.19 The oldest and one of the most important 
functions of the ILO has been to set labour 
standards through the Conventions adopted by 
it. Before a Convention is adopted, a full debate 
takes place in a committee of the Conference, 
as a prelude to fuller discussion in the Con¬ 
ference. Usually the debate is in two stages. 
The first is devoted to the analysis of the problem 
and to reach a decision as to the need for an 
international instrument. The second stage is 
taken up with the adoption of the appropriate 
instrument. 

32.20 Acceptance of a Convention by the 
International Labour Conference places ^_Qbliga- 
tion on Governments of the member-State to 
present the Convention within a specified time¬ 
limit (18 months for a Federal State) to the 
competent legislative body, in our c<ise the Parlia¬ 
ment, indicating the action taken or proposed 
to be taken. It is open to Government not to 
ratify a Convention ; but the Government has 
to justify its stand before the legislature. A 
member-State can refuse to ratify a Convention, 
but if it wants to ratify it, it has to do so in full. 
Generally, after ratification takes place, the 
Convention is given effect to through a new 
enactment, a modification in the existing law 
or'a change in the administrative practices and 
procedures. The instrument of ratification is 
to be deposited with the International Labour 
Office. Information on measures taken in pur¬ 
suance of the ratified Convention has to be con¬ 
veyed to that office through annual reports. 
The process does not end there. The report 
sent by member-States are examined by an 
independent Committee of Experts on Applica¬ 


tion of Conventions and Recommendations 
ensure compliance. The report of this Coi 
mittee is a subject matter of debate in the Int( 
national Labour Conference. This shows he 
diligently the ILO guards the observance 
Conventions. A Recommendation, on the oth 
hand, contains provisions which are only in t 
nature of guiding principles for national actic 
They may be implemented progressively and 
parts. 

Ratification of Conventions by India 

32.21 Compliance with international labo 
1 standards eannot be judged merely by the nui 
ber of Conventions a country ratifies. T1 
is because there can be constitutional and admir 
strative difficulties in a formal ratification. Tl 
impact of the Conventions on labour legislate 
in our country far exceeds that warranted 1 
the number of formal ratifications. Even s 
it is useful to examine the state of ratification 
Conventions. Of the 128 Conventions, 5 ha 
replaced old ones which are no longer open 
ratification. 9 Conventions relate to Indigeno 
Workers or Non-Metropolitan Territories ; the 
are not applicable to India. Another groi 
of 23 unratified Conventions, mostly relatii 
to seamen, depend for their ratification upi 
arrangements with other countries, mainly t 
U.K. because a number of Indian seamen ser 
on British ships. An informal tripartite coi 
mittee has been set up in the Ministry of Trar 
port and Shipping to review the possibility 
ratification of these Conventions. This leav 
91 Conventions, out of which India has ratifi( 
30. We have been informed by the Departme 
of Labour and Employment that out of tl 
balance of 61 Conventions, 15 are considen 
to be impracticable of ratification under prese 
conditions. These 15 Conventions deal most 
with agricultural labour [e.g. sickness, ol 
age and invalidity insurance in agricultur 
and with fishermen {e.g. medical examinatio 
minimum age of fishermen). The basic requir 
ments of some of the remaining 46 Conventioi 
we are assured, are being implemented, thouj 
formal ratification has not been found practicab 
because of their wide coverage. In some othei 
technical and administrative difficulties th 
have cropped up stand in the way of ratificatio 
Government has set up a standing triparti 
Gommittee on Conventions which systematical 
reviews the position in respect of unratifi( 
Conventions and explores the possibilities f 
their ratification. We understand that the 
has been a shift in emphasis in our count 
from formal ratification of Conventions 
implementation of their basic provisions. Tl 
earlier practice of ratifying the Conventic 
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first, followed by the necessary measures for 
implementing the provisions has been discon¬ 
tinued. The official policy seems to be to move 
progressively towards implementation of the 
standards embodied in the instruments without 
attaching much significance to formal ratifica¬ 
tion. 

32.22 While this will give the substance of 
privileges of an international instrument, there 
is something to be said in favour of formal ratifica¬ 
tions. We recommend that the Government 
should, over a period, seek to ratify the Con¬ 
ventions which may have been held up because 
of technical and administrative difficulties. It 
is possible that as we develop our economy, 
some of these difficulties will be overcome. 

32.23 Of the 30 Conventions ratified by 
India (Annexure I), 11 were ratified prior to 
1930, 4 between 1930 and Independence, and 
15 after Independence. Labour being a subject 
on the ‘Concurrent List’ in our Constitution, 
ratification of a Convention often involves action 
on the part of individual State Governments. 
The Central Government has therefore to act 
in unison with the States. This has some implica¬ 
tions in the context of differences in political 
persuasion of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. We hope that these political differences 
will not introduce difficulties in improving 
labour standards which is the main object of the 
Conventions. 

32.24 The seven Conventions which deal with 
fundamental human rights arc regarded as 
particularly important. These are the Con¬ 
ventions regarding; (i) Right of Association 
(Agriculture), (ii) Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation), (iii) Equal Remuneration, 
(iv) Forced Labour, (v) Abolition of Forced 
Labour, (vi) Freedom of Association and Pro¬ 
tection of the Right to Organise, and (vii) Right 
to Organise and Collective Bargaining. From time 
to time the ILO has been making urgent appeals 
to the member countries to ratify them. A 
special appeal svas also made to ratify them 
before 1968, which was the International Year 
for Human Rights. 

32.25 India has ratified the first four and the 
others have remained unratified. The Con¬ 
vention on Abolition of Forced Labour totally 
prohibits compulsory labour ; its ratification 
would prevent the State Governments from 
requisitioning labour even in emergencies like 
scarcities, famines or floods. The Convention 
concerning Freedom of Association and Pro¬ 


tection of the Right to organise has not b< 
formally ratified though we ought to add tl 
the freedom to form associations or unions 
one of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
Article 19(l)(c) of our Constitution. The C( 
vention envisages complete non-interference 
public authorities in the affairs of trade uni( 
of all workers, except those engaged in am 
forces and police. The Trade Unii 
Act, 1926, has certain restrictive provisions 
garding the number of outsiders on the executi 
of unions and gives powers to the Registrar 
Trade Unions to look into the records of unio 
Also, according to rules framed by Gove 
ment, it is incumbent on associations of Gove 
ment employees not to have outsiders on th 
executives and not to affiliate themselves w 
any outside body or any confederation of Gove 
ment employees not recognised by Governme 
It is the view of the Government of India tl 
these restrictive measures are necessary um 
present conditions. The Convention concern 
the Application of the Principles of the Ri| 
to Organise and to Bargain Collectively, pc 
similar difficulties which arc reported to 
under consideration of the Government. ’ 
believe that the implementation of the relev; 
recommendations made by us in this regard t 
necessitate a rc-assessment of the situation 
Government in the years to come. 

Observance of Ratified Conventions 

32.26 We referred earlier* to the Exp 
Committee on Application of Coaventions i 
Recommendations which reports to the Im 
national Labour Conference on the manner 
ratified Conventions are observed by mcmb 
States. Our country has been unable to o 
vince the Committee on two issues. India 1 
been informed by the Committee that some of 
Acts empowering the Panchyats to requisit 
labour in emergencies contravenes the pre 
sions of the ‘Forced Labour’ Convention, 
believe that ‘Forced labour’ is a harsh desci 
tion for the activities ’which public authori 
undertake during emergencies. In regard 
the ‘Equal Remuneration’ Convention the Exp 
Committee has expressed doubts whether exist 
differentials in our wage-rates for men £ 
women are due solely to differences in outp 
We have discussed this point elsewhere in so 
detail and come to the conclusion that the pi 
tion in this regard is somewhat obscure. T 
objection of the Expert Committee is fully bo 
out by the evidence before us in terms of the 
requirements of the Convention. 


'Para 32.20. 



32.27 The Convention which envisages elimina¬ 
tion of discrimination in the field of employ¬ 
ment and occupation on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth or residence 
was ratified on the strength of the constitutional 
provisions providing for equality of opportunity 
as one of the fundamental rights of citizens. 
We have been told that the policy of non-dis¬ 
crimination in employment opportunities is pur¬ 
sued fully in public employment and has Ijeen 
accepted by the all-India organisations of 
employers and of workers in regard to employ¬ 
ments in the private sector. 

Implementation of ILO Recommendations 

by India 

32.28 As stated earlier, the ILO has so far 
adopted 132 Recommendations.. Of these, 5 
relating to Indigenous Workers or Social Policy 
in Dependent Territories are not applicable to 
India. Another 16 arc such that their pro¬ 
visions have cither become out-dated or have 
no relevance at present. Of the remaining 
111, ^\'e have fully imple'mentcd 31 (.Annexure 
H), one is under examination and 66 are at 
different stages of implementation. The re¬ 
maining 13 arc considered to be not practicable 
for implementation at present. Among the 66 
Recommendations at different stages of imple¬ 
mentation, the important ones are : Lead Poison¬ 
ing (Women and Children), Labour Inspection 
(Health Services), Hours of VVork (Inland Naviga¬ 
tion, Hotels, Theatres, Hospitals, Sea, etc.), 
Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery (Agricul¬ 
ture), Employment Policy, Conditions of Employ¬ 
ment of Young Persons (Underground Work). 
The 13 Recommendations which arc not con¬ 
sidered practicable of implementation at present 
relate to Unemployment and Unemployment 
Provision, Hours of work (Fishing), Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance (Seamen), Social Insurance and 
Holidays with Pay (Agriculture), Minimum .Age 
(Family Undertakings and Underground Work), 
Social Security and Medical Care for Dependents 
(Seafarers), Employment Injury Benefits and 
Invalidity, Old Age and Survivors’ Benefits. 
The latest Recommendation in the series adopted 
in the 1968 session of the International Labour 
Conference concerning the improvement of con¬ 
ditions of life and work of tenants, share-croppers 
and similar categories of agricultural workers, 
is under examination by the Government. 

Recommendations for Further Progress 

32.29 Because the ILO Conventions lay down 


international labour standards, tlicy cannot 
do not take mto account conditions peci 
to any country. The Conventions are no 
all flexible; once ratified, they have to be mn 
mcntcci m full with all their legalistic imp, 
tions but without leaving freedom of action 
the part of national governments. Apart f 
tiicse basic difficulties, there is another whic 
peculiar to countries with a federal struc 
\vith labour on the Concurrent List. We i 
that the US.A with significantly higher lal 
standards, has ratified only 7 Conventi 
almost all of them relating to seamen, a sub 
exclusively within the federal jurisdiction. T 
liave not touched even a single Conven 
which may introduce conflicts in Fcderal-S 
relations. The position in Australia is air 
similar. In this connection, the Conference 
Asian Labour Ministers held in New Delhi 
January, 1969, declared as follows ; 

‘‘The Conference takes this opportunity 
invite the attention of the ILO to the r 
for a review of some of the existing ILO C 
ventions with reference to tlieir consiste 
witli the needs and realities in the At 
countries, and to point out that if these meml 
States are to participate in the various I 
Conferences in a more meaningful and effec 
way, it is necessary to ensure that the subj 
coming up for consideration at the In 
national Labour Conferences and the stands 
proposed are of more direct relevance to 
needs and conditions of the majority of 
developing countries of the world.” 


32.30 International obligations which devc 
on India as a result of our long association v 
the ILO have to be discharged in several dii 
tions : (i) adopting the aims and objects of 
ILO for national action ; (ii) cooperating 
the international and regional levels in 
programmes of the ILO; and (iii) progress 
implementation of the standards set up by 
ILO. We feel that we have made adequ 
progress in all these directions and we hope t 
this process will gain momentum in futi 
Though there are difficulties in implement 
many of the Conventions/Recommendations, 
will give the working class in the country psyc 
logical satisfaction if Government declares 
readiness to ratify and implement them to 
satisfaction of the ILO’s Expert Commit 
mi the Application of Conventions and 1 
commendations. 



Annexure I 

(Ref. par;i 32.23) 


Statement indicating the ILO Conventions ratified by India and the Dates of Registration of their ratification 


Title of Convention Date of registratior 

of ratifieation 

1. No. 1 Hours of Work (Industry), Convention, 1919 ........ 14-7-lS 

*2. No. 2 Unemployment Convention, 1919 .......... 14-7-lf 

3. No. 4 Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919 ......... 14-7-lf 

4. No. 5 Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919 ......... 9-9-lf 

No. 6 Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919 ...... 14-7-lf 

6. No. 11 Right of Assochtion (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 ....... 11-5-lS 

7. No. 14 Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 ........ 11-5-lS 

8. No. 15 Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921 ...... 20-11-1£ 

9. No. 16 Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921 ..... 20-11-lf 

10. No. 18 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convetition, 1925 .... 30-9-1! 

11. No. 19 Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925 .... 30-9-1! 

12. No. 21 Inspection of Emigrant Convention, 1926 ......... 14-1-1! 

13. No. 22 Seamen’s-Articles of Agreement Convention, 1928 ....... 31-10-1! 

14. No. 26 Minimum-Wage Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928 ...... 10-1-1! 

15. No. 27 Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 1929 . . . 7-9-1! 

16. No. 29 Forced Labour Convention, 1930 .......... 30-11-1! 

17. No. 32 Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Rcvisctl), 1932 .... 10-2-1! 

18. No. 41 Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934 ....... 22-11-1! 

19. No. 45 Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1933 ....... 25-3-1! 

20. No. 80 Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 ......... 17-11 

21. No. 81 Labour Inspection Convention, 1917 ......... 7-4-1! 

22. No. 88 Employment Service Convention, 1948 ......... 24-6-1! 

23. No. 89 Night Work (Women) Convention (Rev'isedl, 1918 ....... 27-2-1! 

24. No. 90 Night Work ol Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948 ... 27-2-1! 

25. No. 100 Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951 ......... 25-9-1! 

26. No. 107 Indigenous .and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957 . ...... 29-9-1! 

27. No. 111 Discrimination (Employment and Occupation) Convention, 1958 .... 3-6-1! 

f 

28. No. 116 Final .Articles Revision Convention, 1961 ......... 22-6-1! 

29. No. 42 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revisedl, 1934 . . 13-1-1! 

30. No. 118 Equality of Treatment (Social Security) Convention, 1962 ..... 19-8-1' 

•Ratification since denounced. 
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Annexure II 
(Ref. para 32.28) 


ILQ Recommendations which have been fully implemented by India 

1. R. No. 2 —Reciprocity of Treatment. 

2. R. No. 6 —White Phosphorus. 

3. R. No. 9 —National Seamen's Codes. 

4. R. No. 20 —Labour Inspection. 

5. R. No. 24 —Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases). 

G. R. No. 25 —Equality of Treatment (Accident Gnmijensationl 

7. R. No. 28 —Labour Inspection (Seamen). 

8. R. No. 30 —Minimum-Wage Fixing Machinery. 

9. R. No. 34 —Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Consultation of Organisations. 

10. R. No. 35 —Forced Labour (Indirect Compulsion). 

11. R. No. 36 —Forced Labour (Regulation). 

12. R. No. 40 —Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Reciprocity. 

13. R. No. 48 —Seamen’s Welfare in Ports. 

14. R. No. 50 —Public Works (International Cooperation). 

15. R. No. 68 —Social Security (Armed Forces). 

16. R No. 78 —Bedding, Mess Utensils and Miscellaneous Provisions (Ships Ciews). 

17. R. No. 81 —Labour Inspection. 

18. R. No. 82 —Labour Inspection (Mining & Transport). 

19. R. No. 90 —Equal Remuneration. 

20. R. No. 92 —Voluntary Conciliation & Arbitration. 

21. R. No. 94—Cooperation at the Level of Undertaking. 

22. R. No. 96 —Minimum Age (Coal Mines). 

23. R. No. 102—Welfare Facilities. 

24. R. No. 104—^Indigenous & Tribal Populalicns. 

25. R. No. 105—Ships’ Medicine Chests. 

26. R. No. 106—Medical Advice at Sea. 

27. R. No. 107—Seafarers’ Engagement (Foreign Vessels). 

28. R. No. 108—Social Conditions & Safety (Seafarers). 

29. R. No. Ill—Discrimination (Employment and Occupation). 

30. R. No. 113—Consultation (Industrial and National Levels. 

31. R. No. 130—E-xamination of Grievances. 



CHAPTER 33 


LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS 


Legislation in the field of labour was under¬ 
taken in this country as a consequence of (i) 
the requirements of the working class, (ii) the 
acceptance of ILO Conventions/Recommenda¬ 
tions, and (iii) the conclusions reached at the 
ILC/SLC or similar consultative/advisory bodies 
formed in the States. Enactments have been 
brought on the statute book with a view to pro¬ 
viding the necessary benefit or relief to labour 
or for setting up a machinery for resolving differ¬ 
ences and disputes between workers and manage¬ 
ment. With the passage of time and as a result 
of changes brought about in society, and the 
changing concepts of the obligations of the 
State, some of the Acts needed amendments 
and others required to be enacted. Judicial 
pronouncements on the provisions of the Acts, 
as also administrative difficulties in the working 
of some of the provisions, have influenced the 
nature of the amendments. The process of 
improving the latv has thus been continuous. 

33.1 Item 2 of our terms of reference requires 
us “to review the existing legislative and other 
provisions intended to protect the interest of 
labour, to assess their working and to advise 
how far these provisions serve to implement 
the Directive Principles of State Policy in the 
Constitution on labour matters and the national 
objective of establishing a socialist society and 
achieving planned economic development”. In 
discussing this item within the Commission, 
a view was expressed that we should make sugges¬ 
tions for amending the various pieces of legisla¬ 
tion. The other view was that we should not 
take upon ourselves the responsibility which a 
Law Commission alone would be competent to 
discharge. We have accepted the latter inter¬ 
pretation on our terms of reference. At the 
same time, in the course of the evidence, sugges¬ 
tions have been made in regard to the adequacy 
or otherwise of some provisions of the existing 
legislation, particularly the definition of certain 
terms under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 
A suggestion has also been made to have a uniform 
definition of terms like ‘workman’ ‘worker’ under 
the different enactments. 

33.2 As has been stated in an earlier chapter, 
we do not consider it feasible nor desirable to 
have a uniform definition of terms under various 
enactments. At the same time, we feel that 
some of the terms defined under the Industrial 
Disputes Act such as ‘industry’ and ‘workman’ 


may require some modifications. The prese 
position and the view of the Commission in rega 
to these are discussed in the follosying par 
graphs. 

33.3 Industry : Under .Section 2(J) of t 
Industrial Disputes .AiCt, 1947, 

‘industry’ means any business, trade, undi 
taking, manufacture or calling of employi 
and includes any calling, service, emplc 
inent, handicraft, or industrial occupati 
or avocation of workmen. 

33.4 The definition of ‘industry’, as it 1 
been interpreted, is very comprehensive in sco] 
Qticstions arose from time to time whetl 
hospitals, clubs, municipalities, educational 
stitutions, etc., fell within the scope of the ter 
In deciding these issues, it has been genera 
held by courts/tribunals that profit moti' 
or money consideration for the services rendei 
is not an essential characteristic ; that while i 
regal and sovereign functions of the State ; 
outside the scope of the definition, other fu: 
lions of Government which are not of a re 
character, fall within the definition. Hospit; 
even those run by Government, have been h 
to be ‘industry’ since running of hospitals is i 
a regal function of the State. While mun 
palities, as such, are held to be non-industr 
any branch of its work that can be regarc 
as analogous to the carrying on of a trade 
business involving cooperation between emplo) 
and employees, falls within the definition 
‘industry’. Religious or humanitarian insti 
tions, private and domestic activities, professio 
activities—liberal professions, are outside 
purview of ‘industry’. The offices of Gharte 
Accountants, Solicitors are not ‘industry’ 
arc educational institutions or clubs run so' 
for the benefit of their members. Resea 
institutions maintained by industry and empl 
ing technical and other staff, however, cc 
within the scope of the term. 

33.5 Suggestions have been made, in 
evidence before the Commission, for the ame 
ment of the definition of the term ‘indust 
by some so as to restrict its scope and by otl 
to enlarge it. It has been urged that the t 
‘industry’ should cover only profit earning 
dustrial and commercial establishments emp 
ing more than 50 workmen and that it she 
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exclude voluntary organisations, charitable in¬ 
stitutions and organisations like Chambers of 
Commerce. A strong plea has also been made 
that Government hospitals should be excluded 
from its scope. On the other hand, it has been 
urged that the term ‘industry’ should cover 
within its scope teaching institutions, universi¬ 
ties and professional offices like Offices of 
Chartered Accountants and Solicitors. The 
Study Group on Labour Legislation has given 
a very comprehensive and all inclusive 
definition of the word ‘establishment’ (which 
replaces the word ‘industry’ in the draft code 
prepared by the Group). 

33.6 In our view, there appears to be no 
valid ground for narrowing the scope of the 
definition of ‘industry’ as it stands to-day. In 
fact, there is a case for enlarging its scope so 
as to cover teaching or educational institutions 
or institutes, universities, professional firms and 
offices etc., whose employees are at present 
denied the protection of the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Act. In saying so, we are 
not unmindful of the fact that the problem of 
industrial relationship pertaining to the administra¬ 
tion of teaching institutions and universities 
presents several distinctive features and they 
will have to be carefully considered before such 
institutions are brought within the purview of 
the definition of ‘industry’. The autonomy of 
the universities is a very important concept 
which is respected in all democratic countries. 
Besides, the salaries of teachers employed by 
the university or colleges affiliated to it are, in 
some cases, determined not by the university 
or the colleges on the one hand and the teachers 
on the other, but the University Grants Com¬ 
mission and the State Governments and the 
Union Government also come into the picture. 
The staff employed by educational institutions 
broadly consists of two categories viz-, administra¬ 
tive and teaching ; and the problems of these 
two categories of staff may not ahvays be the 
same or identical. That is why we would 
suggest that the extension of the scope of the 
definition of ‘industry’ should be made by stages 
in a phased manner over a reasonable period, 
depending upon the administrative arrange¬ 
ments to meet the requirements of the law and 
upon the consideration of a number of other 
relevant factors. 

33.7 Besides, it is necessary to emphasise 
that if the scope of the concept of ‘industry’ has 
to be expanded to cover teaching institutions 
and universities, it may become necessary to 
provide for a different set-up to deal with the 
problems or disputes which may arise in such 
institutions. As we have just pointed out. 


these institutions have certain special distinct 
characteristics, and even if employees worki 
in them are, in future, included within I 
definition of ‘workmen’, care will have to 
taken to see that a special procedure, self-cc 
tained in character, is provided for dealing w 
grievances or industrial disputes raised by 1 
employees and a special machinery set up 
that behalf. But these are matters of det 
and we do not propose to deal with them. 

33.8 Hospitals and non-profit-making phila 
thropic institutions which devote themseh 
to humanitarian work are at present includ 
within the meaning of the term ‘industry’, 
is, we think, desirable that Government shoe 
consider whether in respect of such institutio 
a special procedure could not be devised to avc 
hardship to the community and at the sar 
time give satisfaction to the workers engag 
therein. 

33.9 Workman : Section 2(S) of the I 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1947 defines “workmai 

as any person (including an apprentic 
employed in any industry to do ai 
skilled or unskilled manual, supervisoi 
technical or clerical work for hire or rewar 
whether the terms of employment be express' 
or implied, and for the purposes of any pr 
ceeding under this Act in relation to an i 
dustrial dispute, includes any such perst 
who has been dismissed, discharged or r 
trenched in connection with, or as a co: 
sequence of, that dispute or whose dismisst 
discharge, or retrenchment has led to th 
dispute but does not include any such person- 

(i) who is subject to the Army Act, 19f 
or the Air Force Act, 1950 or the Nat 
(Discipline) Act, 1934; or 

(ii) who is employed in the police servi( 
or as an officer or other employee of 
prison ; or 

(iii) who is employed mainly in a manageri 
or administrative capacity ; or 

(iv) who being employed in a supervisoi 
capacity, draws wages exceeding fit 
hundred rupees per mensem or exercise 
either by the nature of the duties attache 
to the office or by reason of the powe: 
vested in him, functions mainly of 
managerial nature. 

33.10 The present position is that all worl 
men are employees, but all employees are nc 
workmen within the meaning of the defin 
tion. Unless a person concerned is employe 
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In an industry, he will not be a workman within 
the definition of this section. It is for this 
reason that teachers employed in educational 
institutions are not ‘workmen’, as educational 
institutions do not fall witliin the definition 
of industry. Persons employed in temples are 
similarly not ‘workmen’. Apart from those who 
are subject to the Army Act or are in the police 
service, the persons who arc excluded from the 
definition of ‘workman’ are those who are 
employed mainly in a managerial or administra¬ 
tive capacity or those, who being employed in a 
supervisory capacity, draw wages exceeding Rs. 
500 per month or those whose functions arc 
mainly of a managerial nature. The term 
‘managerial’ or ‘administrative’ have not been 
defined in the Act. The mere fact that a person 
is designated as ‘managerial’ or ‘administrative’ 
is not conclusive proof of his being so, but has 
to be established by the actual nature of work 
done by him. The salary limit of Rs. 500 per 
month is associated witli a person in supervisory 
capacity and not in case of managerial or adminis¬ 
trative personnel. The salary limit does not 
apply to persons doing work of a technical nature. 
Therefore, a technical person continues to be a 
workman regardless of the amount of salary or 
remuneration drawn by him. This is how highly 
paid employees have come to be classified as 
workmen under the I.D. .Act. 

33.11 Some of the suggestions that have been 
made for amending the definition of the term 
‘workman’ are : (i) that the salary limit should 
be raised to Rs. 750, (ii) that it should be raised 
to Rs. 1600 as under the Bonus .Act, and (iii) 
that it should be all-inclusive and cover all persons 
irrespective of their I’unctions or salaries and should 
c.xclude only persons subject to the .Army .Act 
etc., police personnel, persons in charge of 
an establishment and apprentices, trainees and 
domestic servants. 

33.12 Our view is that the definition of the 
word ‘workman’ should be based both on func¬ 
tional as well as remuneration criteria. While 
only managerial and administrative personnel 
may be excluded irrespective of their salary, super¬ 
visory and other personnel whose remuneration 
exceeds a specified limit coidd also be reasonably 
excluded. This limit which is Rs. 500 per 
mensem at present could be suitably raised in 
such a way as to put an end to the present 
anomaly of very highly paid personnel resorting 
to industrial action and seeking the protection 
of the provisions of this Act. Raising of the 
wage ceiling will be particularly justified in 
view of the fact that in industries using advanced 
technology wages of many of the supervisory 
workers are found to be in excess of the pres¬ 
cribed maximum i.c., Rs. 500. 


33.13 Strike ; Under Section 2(Q_) of 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 

‘strike’ means a cessation of work by a b( 
of persons employed in any industry acting 
combination, or a concerted refusal, or 
refusal under a common understanding, 
any number of persons who are or have b 
-SO employed to continue to work or to acc 
employment. 

33.14 ‘Strike’ is cessation of work by a bi 
of persons acting in combination and ta 
various forms. The various forms of ‘sti 
arc : ‘sit-down’, ‘stay-in’, ‘tool-down’, ‘p 
down’, ‘boycott’, ‘picketing’. ‘Strike’ can 
primary, secondary or sympathetic. ‘Strikes’ i 
also be justified and unjustified. .A ‘go-sli 
is not like an ordinary strike, but it can bi 
misconduct under Standing Orders. 'I'hc dii 
tion or the purpose for which a strike is unc 
taken docs not appear to be of any conseque 
as these two items do not figure in the definiti 

33.15 .A suggestion has been made that 
definition should be modified so as to spei 
that the cessation or refusal to work sho 
be in consequence of a labour/industrial dispt 
.Another suggestion has been made that concer 
actions like ‘go-slow’ and ‘work-to-rule’ sho 
be brought within the scope of the definiti 

33.16 VVe consider that the present def 
tion is riuite comprehensive and may not reqi 
any change. The forms of labour protest, st 
as, ‘go-slow’ and ‘work-to-rule’ may be trea 
as misconduct or unfair labour practices un 
the standing orders. 

33.17 Wages : Section 2(rr) of the Indust: 
Disputes Act, 1947 defines ‘wages’ 

as all remuneration capable of be 
expressed in terms of money, wh 

would, if the terms of employment, expres 
or implietl, were fulfilled, be payable to 
workman in respect of his employment, 
of work done in such employment and 
cludc.s— 

(i) such all(jwancc:> '.including dearness alk 
ance) its the worknuin is for the ti 
being entitled to ; 

lii) the value cif any lioirw accc)mmotlati( 
or of supply ol li.ghi, water, medi 
attendance or other amenity or of a 
service or of any concessional supply 
foodgrains or other articles ; 
uii) any travelling concession ; 

but docs not include 
(a) any bonus ; 
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(b) any contribution paid or payable by 

the employer to any pension fund 
or provident fund or for the benefit 
of the workman under any law for 
the time being in force ; 

(c) any gratuity payable on the termina¬ 

tion of his service. 

33.18 The definition of ‘wages’ is quite ex¬ 
haustive. The question whether a particular 
type of remuneration could form part of ‘wages’ 
as defined in the Act is primarily a question 
of fact as it would depend upon the circum¬ 
stances of the case. For instance, free food and 
tillin supplied to hotel workers by their employers 
has been held to be part of wages within the 
meaning of the definition. Whereas the term 
‘wages’ occurs in the I.D. Act, under the Pay¬ 
ment of Bonus Act, the term used is ‘salary or 
wages’. The term ‘wages’ is differently defined 
in various enactments like the Payment of Bonus 
Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the 
Payment of W'ages Act. It has been suggested 
in the evidence before us that the definition of 
‘wages’ under the I.D. Act should include the 
items now excluded. 

33.19 Items like bonus, contributions to Pro¬ 
vident Fund, and other benefits and Gratuity 
on termination of services where gratuity has 
become a term of service under an award or 
settlement, have all become regular elements 
of workers’ remuneration and should, there¬ 
fore, be included as part of a worker’s wage. 

33.20 Appropriate Government : Section 2(a) 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 defines 
“appropriate Government” as : 

(i) In relation to any Industrial Dispute 
concerning any industry carried on by or 
under the authority of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, or by a railway company (or con¬ 
cerning any such controlled industry as 
may be specified in this behalf by the 
Central Government) or in relation to 
an Industrial Dispute concerning the 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 
established under Section 3 of the Emp¬ 
loyees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 (34 of 
1948), or (the “Indian Airlines” and “Air 
India” Corporations established under 
Section 3 of the Air Corporations Act, 
1953 (27 of 1953), or the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation Act, 1963 (10 of 
1963), or the Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion established under Section 3 of the 
Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, 1961 
(47 of 1961), or the Unit Trust of India 
established under Section 3 of the Unit 


Trust of India Act, 1963 (52 of 196 
or a banking or an insurance compa 
a mine, and oilfield, a Cantonment Bo; 
or a major port, the Central Governmc 
and 

(ii) in relation to any other Industrial I 
putc, the State Government. 

33.21 Important words in this definition 
“carried on by or under the authority of 
Central Government”. An industry carried 
by or under the authority of the Central Gove 
ment is a Central Government industry whi 
may be carried on directly by the Central Gove 
ment or by somebody or person nomina 
by the Government for that purpose. Industi 
which are carried on for the purposes by inc 
porated commercial corporations which 
governed by their owm constitutions cannot 
described as carried on or under the authoi 
of the Clenlral Government as these corpo 
(ions are independent legal entities and run 
industries for their own purpose. Even vvl 
the Central Government owns the entire sh 
capital and controls these corporations, tl 
industries are still worked under the authoj 
of their owm constitutions or charter. Sot 
times difficulties arise in determining as to wh 
Government is the appropriate Governm 
when a concern has establishments in more tl 
one State. The Act contains no provisi 
bearing on this question nor does it contt 
plate a joint reference by two States. '1 
question has to be decided on the prineij 
governing the jurisdiction of courts to eni 
tain actions or proceedings. The Act d 
not deal with “cause of action” nor does 
indicate what factors will confer jurisdict 
on the Tribunals. Ilcnce a State in which 
disputing parties reside or the subject mat 
of an industrial dispute substantially arises t 
be the appropriate Government in relation 
that dispute. 

33.22 Minerals like iron ore, mica, mangarn 
etc., are found in mines. For ‘mines’ 
appropriate Government is the Central Gove 
ment, ljut factories processing the mine: 
found in the mines fall under the sphere of 
State Government concerned. In industries ! 
cement, iron and steel, fertilizer, oil refiner 
etc., a part is subjected to control of Cen 
Government and another of State Governm< 
Many unions and some employers have sugges 
that these be brought under the authority of 
same Government. 

33.23 In our view, there is a case for bri 
ing these two wings of the same industry un 
the jurisdiction of the authority—Central 
State. 
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Minute of Dissent 
by 

Shri S. R. Vasavada, Shri G. Ramanujam, Shri R. K. Malviya and Shri Ramananda Di 

I 

Union Recognition 


6. The recognition under the Code ran i 
difficulties because the provisions of the Code 
respect of the rights of a recognised union w 
at variance with the provisions of the Indust; 
Disputes Act, which did not provide for un 
recognition. In the face of such a conflict 
was only the law that prevailed, thus mak 
recognition under the Code ineffective. The 
fore a feeling has been growing that the pre 
sions of the Code and the law should be made 
harmonise; or, better still, for the import: 
provisions of the Code be incorporated into 
law itself. But the basis of recognition, i 
paid membership, was not disturbed in any 
partite Conference. 

7. Of late, however, a controversy has star 
that recognition of unions must be based 
secret ballot of workers, and not on the basis 
paying membership. Our colleagues in 
Commission appear generally to have accep 
the membership basis, but they have not < 
missed the ballot method as unsuitable. Ind( 
they do not want to be categorical about 
manner in which unions should be recognis 
They have chosen to pass on the problem to 
Industrial Relations Commission, observing tl 
it should be left to the discretion of the Industi 
Relations Commission, whether in a given c 
the union should be recognised based on 
paying membership or by secret ballot, 
appears to us that our colleagues by com; 
to such a conclusion have failed to take a de 
sion on a vital subject which will have a gr 
say in the industrial relations in the count 


Ballot-versus-Membership 

In Chapter 23, our colleagues have recom¬ 
mended that ‘Union Recognition’ could be either 
by membership or by ballot. They have pre¬ 
ferred to leave the choice of the method in a 
given case to the Industrial Relations Commission. 
VVe are not in agreement with the recommenda¬ 
tion for the reasons that follow. 

2. Recognition of unions has always posed a 
problem. Apart from the attitude of employers, 
the existence of multiplicity of trade unions 
at the plant, industry and national levels, has 
also been responsible for the difficidties faced 
in solving the problem of recognition. The 
demand for union recognition has been res¬ 
ponsible for several disputes and sometimes 
even long-drawn strikes. 

3. The recognition of unions in our country 
is largely governed by the voluntary arrange¬ 
ment under the Code of Discipline in Industry 
(the Code). But even prior to the acceptance 
of the Code, there has been State legislation 
on the subject, like the Bombay Industrial Re¬ 
lations Act and similar State Acts. There have 
also been cases of voluntary recognition long 
before any legislation on the subject was thought 
of. A central legislation for this purpose was 
enacted in the early 50s, but was not given effect 
to. In practice, while some employers rcfu.se 
to recognise any union, there are others who 
recognise all the unions, which too in effect 
means that no one union is recognised. 

4. Whether under a Statute or under voluntary 
arrangement, like the Code, union recognition 
has always been on the basis of paid member¬ 
ship. Both the Code and the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act and similar Acts provide for 
certain qualitative tests also in addition to the 
numerical membership strength. This is under¬ 
standable, for recognition must be both of quality 
and numbers. 

5. There have been elaborate procedures laid 
down for the verification of membership for 
purposes of recognition under the Code. The 
entire manner of verification was likewdse the 
subject-matter of tripartite agreements. 


8. If a Commission of Experts sitting for ab( 
three years could not come to a firm conclus: 
and choose betw'een the two alternatives, a 
attempt to leave it to the Industrial Rclatii 
Commission for a snap decision in individ 
cases is not going to ensure satisfaction to ' 
parlies, nor conduce to industrial harmony 

9. Between ballot and membership, there 
a great principle involved. It is not, the 
fore, in some cases, it could be membership a 
in some others it could be ballot. If the pnnci| 
is properly enunciated, understood, accept 
and implemented, there cannot be any room 
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aa alternative. The accepted principle should 
be made uniformly applicable to all eases. It 
has, therefore, become necessary for us to diflcr 
from our colleagues. We do not want the 
basis of recognition to be left open to be decided 
at the discretion of the Industrial Relations 
Commission in each individual case. Wc want 
the Industrial Relations Commission to be given 
a firm guide-line which it will have to follow 
invariably in all cases. 

10. Before, however, we actually consider the 
merits and demerits of cither method, we would 
like to discuss the value of recognition itself. 

11. Recognition of unions will have value only 
when the rights and obligations of a recognised 
union are first settled and accepted not only by 
the employer, but also by the unrecognised 
unions and scrupulously adhered to by them. 
The value of recognition depends equally on the 
behaviour of unrecognised unions, as on that 
of the recognised unions. In one of the Indian 
Labour Conferences the question was discussed 
at some length and there was a consensus that 
the unrecognised union should be denied the 
right to raise disputes affecting the generality 
of workers. It can at best be given the right to 
represent grievances of individual workmen who 
are its members. But how many unrecognised 
unions would confine their activities within the 
narrow compass ? The aim of every un-re- 
cognised union has always been and will perhaps 
always be to dislodge the recognised union and 
take its place, by whatever method. Therefore, 
the unrecognised union is bound to outstep its 
bounds to bring about a strike even on matters 
concluded by a settlement with the recognised 
union, and force the employers to negotiate with 
it, thus making the recognition of the union 
meaningless. 

12. It is necessary to understand that the 
difficulties are not confined to the manner of 
choosing the representative union. The whole 
problem of recognition of unions bristles with 
innumerable difficulties in the current con¬ 
text of conditions obtaining in our country. 
To get over all these difficulties, unions which 
want to qualify for recognition, must first be 
required to give an undertaking that, in case, 
they turn out to be a minority and, therefore, 
not qualified for recognition, they would scrupu¬ 
lously observe the rules of the game, and will 
not try to upset the agreements reached with the 
recognised union, and will confine their activities 
to individual disputes relating to workmen who 
are its members. If they overstep the limit, 
there must be a penal provision disqualifying 
the unions from the right to claim recognition 


for a period say of five years. Similarly i 
cognition once granted should not be disturb* 
at least for a [leriod, say two years, d'hei 
fore, it is not only the employer who will have 
recognise and respect the rights of a recognis 
union, but it must be done by all the unrecognis 
unions as well. 

13. Another problem in regard to the i 
cognition is whether a union should be recognis 
on the unit-basis or on the industry-basis. Whir 
ev'er way a trade union is recognised, it is r 
going to be free from difficulties. If we recogn 
an industrial union, it is quite possible that t 
recognised union may not command 
majority membership or votes in every one 
the individual units. Therefore an agreemt 
with an industrial union may face rough weatl 
in such units where it has no substantial folia 
ing. 

14. If the recognition is granted to unit-w’ 
unions it will not be conducive to either ind 
trial peace, or to the progress of the industry its( 
for in units where a union is well organised a 
strong, and is therefore, equipped with bet 
negotiating power, it can make the emplo 
in that unit pay higher wages, as compared 
units where the negotiating power of the 
cognised union is weak. This will result 
unstandardised working conditions and w; 
costs which would in turn affect the competil 
capacity as between unit and unit. 

15. A similar difficulty will also arise in resf 
of concerns with several branches in the coun 
as well as craft unions. A solution to the probl 
could be that wherever by tradition indust 
unions have been recognised that practice rr 
not be disturbed. In other cases, plant-v 
unions may be recognised. Recognition of cr 
wise unions should generally be discouraged. 

16. Let us now go into the merits and demt 
of the positions taken by the supporters of 
membership basis and the secret ballot met 
for finding out the representative union. 

17. It is obvious that there can be no ti 
union minus membership. Therefore, the m 
stay of a trade union is its membership, 
nothing should be done to affect adversely 
fundamental factor. 

18. It must also be remembered that the 
centage of unionisation in our country is et 
mely poor. It ranges roughly around 2 
If a strong trade union movement is to devt 
the attempt should be to make the remai 
75% feel the need for joining a trade unio 
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members. If a representative union is to be 
chosen by secret ballot, there will be no incentive 
for the workmen to become a member of any 
union. They will only tell the union not to 
worry about their membership, as they will vote 
for the union when the time comes. If every 
worker takes the same attitude, where will the 
union be? For, a trade union minus membership 
is inconceivable. 

19. Even if all the employees will not take 
that stand, and some will really continue to be 
members of the union, the membership will be 
small and in consequence the trade union movement 
will be weak. In view of the smallness of the 
membership, the trade union finances also will 
become poor. A weak trade union is bound 
to act erratic, and that will not be conducive 
to industrial peace or progress. Since the bulk 
of the workmen will not be its members, its 
authority and control to discipline them will 
be insignificant. The unions will come under 
a small coterie rule. 

20. If the representative union is to be chosen 
by ballot, the plant will be surcharged with 
election atmosphere, rather than production 
atmosphere. Which is the need of our country? 
An election is always preceded by reckless elec¬ 
tion promises. Therefore extravagant demands 
will be made, and extremist steps will be taken 
or promised to be taken to win the votes of the 
workers. Already discipline and productivity 
in our industries are at a low level. Could we 
encourage any step that will further lower them? 

21. If such extravagant demands are to decide 
the extent of a union’s following, it will make 
sober and responsible trade union movement 
impossible; and if the extremist measures are 
to be the means for reinforcing such demands, 
constitutional trade union activity will be at a dis¬ 
count. Should we invite such a situation ? 

22. Choosing a trade union by secret ballot 
will tend to politicalise the trade union move¬ 
ment completely. Already the trade union move¬ 
ment in our country is the victim of exploitation 
by party politicians, and any intensification of 
this trend will overpoliticalise the movement 
and further adversely affect the industry, trade 
union movement and labour. 

23. Looking to how the elections are taking 
place in our country, any attempt to choose the 
representative union by the ballot box will bring 
in caste, communal, linguistic and regional 
forces, which will work havoc on the trade union 
movement and industry. Fortunately, at pre¬ 
sent, the trade union movement is still somewhat 


above such disruptive influences as emanat 
from communal, caste, linguistic and regie 
considerations. The ballot box will vitiate i 
atmosphere. 

24. In a eountry where election expenses 
becoming colossal, employers and certain p 
tical parties with easy money will be able to s\ 
the elections of a representative union in tl 
favour, and that will not be in the interests 
the workers themselves. And even those, -v 
got elected after spending huge sums of mor 
will try to make good the loss; and this will 
be possible in industrial relations unless 
union becomes an obliging tool of the emplo; 

25. Also where the difference between 
contesting unions, is small, a third and a sn 
union will be able to dictate and decide the is 
for a price. In such a case, the elected un 
will be at the mercy of the minority union. 

26. We cannot also forget the fact there r 
be employers who may utilise the staff and su; 
visory personnel as a deciding factor to get 
union of their choice come up in the elect) 
by utilising their compact block vote accord 
to their dictates. Ballot will thus invite medd! 
by employers. 

27. A union recognised by ballot may 
feel the responsibility towards its own memb 
for, to the members, it will say that it got elec 
also by non-members; and to the non-merr 
voters, it will say that they are not its meml 
and therefore not answerable to them, 
voters, in any case, can have no control over 
union in day-to-day working and neither 
union on the voters and therefore will not 
able to deliver the goods. 

28. Unions trying to campaign and cone 
elections all over India in companies with bi 
ches throughout the country, will find the c 
tions costly and difficult. 

29. Elections by ballot will also raise sev 
other basic problems, such as who should be 
electorate. 

30. If the right of voting is to be restri 
only to the members of the different union 
will first be necessary to verify the member 
of each of the contesting unions, so tha the i 
toral list will be correct. But once ha 
verified the membership of each union, we k 
the relative strength of the unions, and, tl 
fore, ballot becomes superfluous and it 
only amount to begging the question. 


63—1 MS/NCL/69 
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31. If, on the other hand, the right to vote 
is to be given to all workmen, regardless of 
whether they are members of any union or not, 
the resulting position will be worse: for, that 
will give a right to choose the representative 
union to non-members also who did not care 
for the union. In fact, by implication, they 
had, already rejected all the unions as not fit 
for their support by their refusing to become a 
member of any union. 

32. Further, this process will equate a member 
with a non-member as both get the same right 
to decide which should be the representative 
union. This will act as a big disincentive for 
any employee to become a member of any union. 

33. It is said that if the country is ruled by 
the ballot box, why not the choice of a represen¬ 
tative union be also through ballot ? At first 
blush the suggestion looks attractive and appears 
to be indeed unanswerable. But if one looks 
at it a little closer, one will find the two are not 
really comparable. Firstly, in a parliamentary 
democracy, one political party for one country 
could not be thought of, for that would be the 
negation of parliamentary democracy. But in 
industrial relations, one union for one industry 
is the cherished goal. The nature and objectives 
of the two being different, the two are not really 
comparable. 

34. Further, election by ballot will lead to 
election petitions, stay orders, no-confidence 
motions, defections and mid-term polls, all 
aflecting the industrial relations in the plant, 
and in the process, upsetting discipline, efficiency 
and production. 

35. Voting by ballot might reflect the result 
of only a snap decision. An error once made 
cannot be undone, say for the next two years. 
But in the membership basis, it is different. 
There is an opportunity to correct a wrong 
choice every month. 

36. Simply because a union is recognised by 
ballot, it does not provide any guarantee for 
industrial peace; for the defeated union could 
still bring about a strike and force the manage¬ 
ment to negotiate with it. The system, therefore, 
has no additional virtue over the membership 
basis. 

37. It must be realised that payment of mem¬ 
bership fee to the union is also a vote. It is in 
fact the most solid vote, it is a consistant vote, 
because it is paid every month. It will strength¬ 
en the trade union movement. It will provide 
dermanent ties between the workmen and the 


union with mutual accountability. Where' 
membership basis had been adopted for recc 
nising a trade union, whether by law or unc 
the Code, we find strong, stable and good unic 
functioning with a better record of industr 
relations. 

38. The object of recognising a union is r 
for negotiation purposes only, because a tra 
union has many other functions, such as pi 
moting welfare activities of its members, educ 
tional, cultural activities and providing su 
amenities through cooperatives as housing, chei 
credit and consumer stores. I’hese activities w 
be possible only when the union is financial 
strong and has a loyal, stable, disciplined, payii 
membership. The ballot can never secure thei 

39. Here and there we come across complair 
of inflation and manipulation of membershi 
But it should not be difficult to x-ray and fii 
out the true membership strength by a proci 
of verification which can be left to an Independc 
agency, a judicial authority, if necessary su' 
as the Industrial Relations Commission recoi 
mended by the Commission. Even a check-t 
system, altliough it is not an ideal system, may 1 
considered so that at any given point of tim 
the correct membership figures are readily avt 
lable. 

40. Looking to the merits and demerits 
regard to the manner of choosing the represc 
tative union, we are convinced that the balani 
of advantage is certainly in favour of vcrifii 
membership. A regular paying membership 
the backbone of the trade union movement ar 
all efforts, should, therefore, be made to strengti 
en the membership of our trade union mov 
ment. Recognition being one of the importai 
achievements of the trade union movement, shou' 
be based on the important factor of movemen 
viz., membership. We, therefore, do not agn 
with our colleagues that the manner of choosir 
the representative union should be left to tl 
discretion of the I.R.C. in each case. We a 
convinced that the I.R.C. should be placed undi 
a definite instruction that it should adopt pai( 
membership as the only method for recognisir 
a union as the representative of the workmc 
employed in a plant or an industry in a loc; 
area. 

41. We further recommend that unions seekin 
recognition should also be required to satis! 
certain minimum quality tests as prescribed i 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act such i 
that the union seeking recognition shall give a 
undertaking that it will not resort to strike 
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before exhausting all other machinery available 
for settlement of disputes. 

II 

Strikes and Lock-outs 

42. In Chapter 23, our colleagues have made 
certain recommendation regarding strikes/lock¬ 
outs and the role of the State and the Industrial 
Relations Commission vis-a-vis strikes/lock-outs. 
VVe have given our anxious and careful con¬ 
sideration to the afforesaid recommendations 
of our esteemed colleagues and we regret we 
are unable to subscribe to the conclusions reached 
by them, as, in our opinion, their conclusions 
will result in compulsory adjudication having 
got to be preceded by a compulsory strike or 
compulsory lock-out in industries and services 
other than those classified as ‘essential’. \Vc 
are convinced that although this is the effect 
of the recommendations of our colleagues, it 
certainly could not have been their intention. 

43. VVe feel that our colleagues too are for the 
same obje tive as ourselves, viz., making strikes 
and lock-outs unnecessary in all sectors of employ¬ 
ment. If they could be avoided, it is obvious, 
nobody should invite them. It could not, there¬ 
fore, be the intention of our colleagues to invite 
a strike or lock-out, where they could be avoided 
by making available to the parties other and 
better means and methods for settlement of 
disputes. 

44. According to our colleagues, in the ‘essential 
industries and services’, whenever the parties 
fail to reach an agreement by direct negotiations, 
and whenever the parties are not willing to 
submit the dispute voluntarily to arbitration, 
the Industrial Relations Commission shall auto¬ 
matically step in and adjudicate the dispute. 
They rightly desire that the resulting award of 
the Industrial Relations Commission should be 
final and binding on both the parties. We 
have no disagreement on this part of the re¬ 
commendations of our colleagues except to say 
that such finality should always be subject to 
the overall authority of Parliament. 

45. The difficulty, however, arises in the treat¬ 
ment of industrial disputes in the ‘other sector’ 
by our colleagues. Our colleagues have re¬ 
commended that following die failure of negotia¬ 
tions and refusal by the parties to avail of the 
voluntary arbitration system in the industries 
and services not declared as essential, the workers 
may go on strike, or the employers may declare 
a lock-out. It is only after thirty days of suc.i 


strikes or lock-outs, accordingito our colleag 
that it will become obligatory on the part of 
Industrial Relations Commission to take 
dispute on its file and adjudicate. Accort 
to our colleagues, the appropriate Governrr 
too would be rendered helpless in averting 
strike or lock-out or prohibiting its continua 
during the thirty days of its currency. Acc( 
ing to them the Government could at I 
only petition to the Industrial Relations C( 
mission. May be the Commission accepts 
Government’s plea and takes the dispute on 
file for adjudication, or, may be the Gommiss 
rejects the Government’s petition and alf 
the strike or lock-out to continue for the 
thirty days period. 

46. We feel that this part of the recornmendat 
by our colleagues dealing with strikes and Ic 
outs in industries and services ‘other than essent 
is ill-conceived and unpractical. Our colleagi 
recommendations in regard to the powers of 
appropriate Government are inconsistent w 
their own earlier recommendations in Chaj: 
22 (Paragraphs 7, 8 and 9). It is unpracti 
for the reason that no appropriate Governm 
will ever be prepared to give up its right of 
ferring a dispute for adjudication and thus 
nounce the right of averting or prohibiting 
continuance of a strike or lock-out, if, in 
opinion, it is necessary to do so. The recc 
mendation is ill-conceived for the reason i. 
a strike or a lock-out becomes compulsory u| 
30 days, if one of the parties wants adjudicat. 
by Industrial Relations Commission and 
would interfere with the right to not-to-go 
strike or not-to-declare a lock-out. Adjudi 
tion which is a device to avert a strike or lo 
out, or to make a strike or lock-out superfluo 
has been turned into a compulsory device 
invite strikes and lock-outs, albeit for a mon 

47. It might be remembered that the right 
strike includes the right not to strike. I 
same applies to lock-out also. If workers 
not want to go on strike or an employer d' 
not want to declare a lock-out, the recommeue 
tions of our colleagues will have the effect 
compelling such workers to go on strike for thi 
days or the employer to force a lock-out for 
days, in order to command the services of I 
adjudication machinery. This surely could i 
have been the intention of our colleagues. 

48. Our colleagues appear to have been carri 
away by the idea that there must be at le 
some occasions when some workers should 
permitted (or required ?) to go on strike 
some days in some industries and services, 
otherwise, according to them, it would appt 
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before the world that we have denied to the 
workers the right of strike. They further appear 
to feel thai occ isional strikes will do good to the 
workers and the industry, for, otherwise there 
will be no occasion for the workers to let off 
steam, and the bottled-up emotion in consequence 
will burst one day, much to the detriment of the 
workers, industry and the economy of the 
country. VVe would like to deal with these 
apprehensions of our colleagues presently before 
we express our own conclusions on the subject. 

49. We are agreed that the right to strike is 
not a fundamental right. It is the right 
to work that is fundamental. Even so, it could 
be argued that the right to strike is a basic right 
or democratic right. Granted that it is so, it 
cannot be denied that the right to ‘not-to-strike’ 
is also a basic right, and an equally democratic 
right. Therefore, while trying to protect the 
right to strike, we should not transgress on the 
right to not-to-strike or for that matter not-to- 
lock-out. 

50. A strike is not an end in itself. It is only 
one of the several means available to labour in 
pursuit of its objective. Even at that, a strike 
appears to be primitive or crude means. Resort 
to such crude and primitive means and methods 
were necessary in the early stages, when better 
and refined means and methods were not made 
available to labour, statutorily or otherwise. 
In the context of availability of superior and 
refined means of resolving employer-employee 
diflerences, resort to strikes and lock-outs would 
appear to be a retrograde step, and to make 
such resort compulsory in any industry makes it 
worse. 

51. Times are fast changing; more so, after 
Independence. Any attempt to lay the same 
emphasis on strikes now" as prior to Independence 
will be totally inappropriate in the context of 
conditions obtaining in our country. The emphasis 
should now be more on civilised methods, 
such as direct negotiations, arbitration or adjudica¬ 
tion. 

52. We deliberately use the rvord ‘direct 
negotiation’ and avoid the word ‘collective 
bargaining’. We are inclined to agree with 
the views of Shri L. K. Jha, Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India, on the subject expressed 
in his evidence before the Commission.* 

“Speaking in a personal way I have grave 

misgivings about certain things which are 

taken for granted as axiomatic. We have 


inherited a certain idiom of thought from tl 
British. The British had a great genius f 
coining phrases, to make their self-interest a 
pear to be virtuous. If we look to w'hat is knov 
as collective bargaining, which is a we 
enshrined and highly respected principle, : 
roots lay in the British 19th Century Laiss 
Faire. Collective bargaining was the mag 
answer to avoid exploitation of labour. Th 
answer did not originate in countries, whii 
had planning; much less in the countri 
which were socialist. The basic concept 
what is proper wage is not something to 1 
decided by trial and error.’’ 

53. It is obvious that W'herever there is bargai 
ing, there is a commodity involved, and what 
the commodity involved in collective bargai 
ing ? It can only be labour. It has alwa 
been the contention of trade unionists and pr 
gressive thinkers all over the world th 
labour is not to be treated as a commodity, 
be bought and sold in the employment mark( 
depending upon the law of supply and deman 
In a country with huge unemployment as oui 
we cannot allow Labour’s price to be decidi 
on the basis of supply and demand. Furth 
bargaining introduces an element of chanc 
The intrinsic merit or w’orth of the commodi 
may not be ‘recognised’, much less ensur( 
in that process. 

54. We w'ant labour to be given a fair de 
with due consideration to the human aspet 
We would, therefore, like to avoid the woi 
‘bargaining’, notwithstanding the fact that 
is very much in vogue and has acquired a certa 
meaning. We W'ould like to introduce son 
new thinking on the subject. We would, ther 
fore, substitute the phrase ‘collective bargai] 
ing’ by the phrase ‘direct negotiations’. 

55. Now' coming back to the various refint 
methods available for settlement of dispute 
we must realise that the very concept of tl 
parties to an industrial dispute has change 
It is now recognised as no longer a dispu 
affecting merely an employer and his laboi 
even in industries and services not falling wdth 
the ‘essential category’. 

56. Between the ‘essential’ and the ‘not i 
essential’, the difference is only a question 
degree. There can be nothing which is whol 
non-essential. Only it may be less essenti 
than the others. The test is always relativ 
While in one case, the industrial dispute affec 


♦Evidence of Shri L. K. Jha, Governor, Reserve Bank of India, before the Commission on February 1st, 1969 at Bombay. 
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the community more directly and immediately, 
in others it may be less so. Nevertheless, the 
community is being hit in all cases of strikes and 
lock-outs in varying degrees even as the com¬ 
munity is being served by all industries and services 
through their normal working. Therefore, the 
third party, viz., the community is always present 
in every industrial dispute, though often latent. 
Just because it is not so much organised and, 
therefore, not so noisy or visible, its interests 
could not be overlooked. In the true sense, 
it is the community which is the real and ultimate 
master, and, therefore, its interests should be 
paramount. The State, as the representative 
of the community must, therefore, have the 
right at all times and in all stages of an industrial 
dispute to step in and direct the parties to call 
off the strike or the lock-out, or prevent them 
from going on strike or enforcing a lock-out and 
submit their dispute to adjudication by its nomi¬ 
nee. Such a right is inherent and inseparable from 
the functions of a Government in any civilised 
society. We, therefore, do not agree with our 
colleagues who want to reduce the appropriate 
Government to the status of a mere petitioner 
before the Industrial Relations Commission, 
whieh Commission in its tvisdom may disagree 
with the Government and may refuse to adjudi¬ 
cate a dispute which the Government as Gover- 
ment might feel it to be its duty to refer for 
adjudication. 

57. The test of democracy in a country can 
not be measured or certified by the number of 
strikes of lock-outs that the country is able to 
show. Democracy also means restraint and 
discipline. If there is a proper discipline and 
a reasonable alternative to strikes and loek-outs, 
democracy will not come to grief. 

58. It is said in defence of the absence of strike 
in communist countries that there can be no 
strike in a truly socialist country. If that were 
so, we do not see how there could be a strike 
in a true democracy either. If strikes have no 
place in socialist countries, they have no place 
in a democracy either. Further, failure of col¬ 
lective bargaining followed by strikes and lock¬ 
outs cannot co-exist in a planned economy. 
Whether such strikes and lock-outs are in the more 
essential or less essential industries and services 
is beside the point. 

59. The argument by our colleagues that our 
country will be misunderstood if some provision 
somewhere is not made for some workers going 
on strike at some time is still less acceptable. 

60. Their contention that a strike is a safety 
valve and is, therefore, even desirable, though 


occasionally, cannot support the conclusions ( 
colleagues themselves have reached. Assum 
that strikes act as a safety valve, they are tl 
more necessary in essential services, where 
can ill-afford any explosion. Surely it coi 
not be the argument of our colleagues that 
you provide for strike as a safety valve to work 
in the non-essential industries and services, 
workers employed in essential services and 
dustries will get the benefit out of such sal 
valve which will eliminate the chance of explos 
there. We are afraid that in their enthusia 
to avoid compulsory adjudication, our colleag 
have slipped into the dangerous pitfall of mak 
strikes and lock-outs compulsory. 

Q61. Our colleagues’ recommendations 
strikes and lock-outs are also inconsistent v\ 
their own approach indicated in Chapter 
(para 38). 

^62. Having pointed out what appeared to 
the flaws and inconsistencies in the stand 
colleagues have taken, we shall now add: 
ourselves to the positive stand we would like 
take. 

63. It is not our intention to ban strikes < 
lock-outs by law. What we would like is to m 
available to labour superior means and meth 
so that strikes and lock-outs will stand at 
matically rejected by the workers and employ 
We would also urge that after making avaih 
such superior means and refined metht 
whether the workers or employers should re: 
to strikes or lock-outs, or to the other refi 
method of adjudication in a given case, sho 
be left to the parties concerned ; when we 
parties, we would like to repeat that par 
include the community and its representativ 
the State. It is perfectly democratic to Ic 
the choice between strike and lock-out on 
one hand and other methods like adjudical 
to the parties themselves. 

64. We, therefore, recommend : 

'' (1) In essential industries and services, foil 
ing the failure of direct negotiations i 
iron-availability of arbitration, all 
points in dispute shall automatically 
before the Industrial Relations Commis: 
for adjudication by it. 

(2) It is not possible to categorically list 
as to what all could be included in esser 
industries and services. They will k 
on changing, and from time to t 
additions may have to be made, 
power to define and name essential 
dustries and services and to add to 
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list of entries or delete therefrom should 
rest with the Parliament. 

(3) In the other Industries and services, 
following the failure of direct negotiations 
and non-availability of arbitration, parties 
—labour & management—must be free 
either to go on strike or declare a lock¬ 
out, as the case may be, or directly in¬ 
voke, separately or jointly, adjudication 
by the industrial Relations Commission. 
The choice between strike and lock-out 
on the one hand and adjudication on 
the other should rest with the parties. 

(4) Such direct access to Industrial Relations 
Commission should be given in the case of 
workers only to the union recognised as 
the representative union under the law 
for which separate recommendations have 
been made elsewhere. 

(5) Where, however, neither party wishes 
the adjudication machinery and where 
the appropriate Government is convinced 
that it is necessary to refer the dispute for 
adjudication by the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Commission, it shall have the 
power to direct the Industrial Relations 
Commission to adjudicate the matters 
in dispute and at the same time prevent, 
or prohibit the continuation of the strike 
or lock-out. 

(6) The finality of an award by the Industrial 
Relations Commission should be subject 
to Parliament’s right to modify the same 
in the interests of Community. 


Ill 

Joint Management Councils 

65. In Chapter 24, our colleagues have recom¬ 
mended the amalgamation of the Joint Manage¬ 
ment Council with the Works Committee holding 
that multiplicity of bipartite consultative arrange¬ 
ments at the plant level serves no purpose. We 
regret we are unable to agree with our colleagues 
in their assessment of the scope, role and acti¬ 
vities of the Joint Management Councils and 
the Works Committees. They seem to have 
concluded that the Joint Management Council 
is just one more bipartite committee like the 
‘Works Committee’; and in their anxiety to 
avoid duplication of Committees, they have 
recommended the amalgamation of the two. 

66. We are one with them in any endeavour 
to avoid duplication. But it must be realised 
that duplication will arise only when the scope 


and functions are the same. But when they e 
different, there certainly cannot be any duplic 
tion. If our colleagues, therefore, had coi 
to the conclusion that there is duplication 
between a Works Committee and a Joint Manaj 
ment Council it appears to us that they have m 
understood the scope and functions of both th( 
bodies as being identical. To us it is cle 
that the scope and functions of the Woi 
Committee and the Joint Management Coun 
are entirely different. They cannot be combin 
either. Therefore, their existence, side by sic 
according to us will not result in any duplicatio 

67. While the Works Committee is a stat 
tory requirement, it is confined to minor pr 
blems of a day-to-day nature arising in tl 
course of working of a plant. Joint Manag 
ment Council, however, is a voluntary arrang 
ment and functions on a much higher lev( 
with a far wider scope and higher objectivi 
beyond the reach of the Works Committc 
The upland of the Joint Management Counc 
is beyond the gaze of any Works Committee. 

68. Indeed the Joint Management Counc 
is not just one more bipartite Committee—st 
tutory or otherwise. It represents a concre 
agency to work out the basic philosophy pr 
pounded by Mahatma Gandhi; and unless the: 
is a grasp of the principles underlying th 
philosophy, the Joint Management Council 
apt to get mixed up with the Works Committi 
as our colleagues appear to have allowed ther 

69. The common understanding is that tho: 
who invest capital are to be called as employer 
This is only partially true, for labour too is a 
employer. If capital employs labour, laboi 
employs capital, and thus they are both mutuali 
employers. But this again is not the comple 
truth. It is the community that employs bol 
labour and capital, and it is, therefore, the re: 
and ultimate employer. If the community goc 
on strike and refuses to purchase the product c 
a particular plant, then the so-called employe 
and his employees, i.e., both capital and labou 
become unemployed. Therefore, it is a funds 
mental fact that both labour and capital ai 
co-servants of the community. In other word; 
both labour and capital are co-partners in th 
industry in the service of the community. Th 
partner who invests his willing and devote 
labour should be considered equal to the othc 
partner who supplies capital and administrativ 
skill, and there should be no high and low bet 
ween the two, as each thing in its place is th 
best. 

70. The interdependence between capital am 
labour should be both responsible and balanced 
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We should, therefore, put both these partners 
as equals, and the partner who invests money 
should not under any circumstance, be allowed 
to arrogate to himself the position of a superior, 
as now. 

71. We are tempted to quote here Gandhiji’s 
own words on the subject. Said Gandhiji :* 

“In my opinion employers and employed 
are equal partners even if employees are not 
considered superior. But what we see to-day 
is the reverse. The reason is that the em¬ 
ployers harness intelligence on their side. 
They have the superior advantage which 
concentration of capital brings with it and 
they know how to make use of it. One in¬ 
dividual rupee has very little potency but when 
money combines as capital, the combine 
derives a power different from and far in excess 
of the mere sum-total of the individual rupees. 
A million drops individually are negligible. 
But in combination, they make the ocean, 
carrying on its bosom a fleet of ocean hounds. 
Whilst capital in India is fairly organised 
labour is still in a more or less disorganised 
condition in spite of unions and their federation. 
Therefore, it lacks the power that true com¬ 
bination gives. 

“Moreover, it lacks intelligence, so much 
so that individuals fight against individuals, 
unions against unions. Lack of intelligence 
leads to its exploitation by selfish and unscrupu¬ 
lous men even to the point of creating and 
promoting mischief. They know no better, 
being ignorant of the secret of non-violence. 
The net result is that the workers suffer. If 
labour were to understand the working of non¬ 
violence, the power generated by combination 
would any day exceed the power of dead metal 
in the hands of a few capitalists. 

“Hence my advice to the employers would 
be that they should willingly regard workers 
as the real owners of the concerns which they 
fancy they have created. They should further 
regard it as their duty to equip the employees 
with sound education that would draw out 
the intelligence dormant in them and gladly 
promote and welcome the power that this 
combination of the workers gives them.” 

72. It is obvious, therefore, that the present 
relationship of master and servant should change. 
Labour will ceases to be a wage-serf before long, 
working just for its wages and begging for more 
and more amenities from the other partner. At 


the same time, the other partner cannot arrog; 
to himself the position of a master and div 
to himself the cream of the joint endeavour 
labour and capital, retaining labour perpetua 
in the position of begging for concessions fn 
him. Labour and management should let 
to function as real co-partners. 

73. It is not that in every partnership 
partners function in an ideal manner. V 
often the partners become suspicious of e: 
other, and every act of the other looks distor 
against the suspicious atmosphere; for suspic 
requires no argument. Therefore, it is necess 
to make the relations between the partners 
near ideal as possible; and for this an atrr 
phere of mutual respect and confidence sho 
be created. If the two partners in a partners 
feel that their interests are mutually conflict! 
then it will never be possible for the partners 
to thrive. Each of the partners should 
that his interest is common with that of the otl 

74. The partnership of the kind that Gand 
had in mind was not based on class-conflict, 
on class-co-operation. In a healthy partners! 
there is no conflict of interests between partn 
only there is a concurrence of unity of inten 
Such a partnership of Gandhian concept o 
pletely changes the whole philosophy of lab( 
management relations currently in vogue v 
ther in the Communist or other countries. 

75. Gandhiji wanted each partner to func 
as a trustee of the other partner. He adv 
the capitalists to consider themselves 
trustees of the labour they are employ 
and should not take for themselves more t 
their just needs. They were required to ut 
the surplus for the welfare of labour, the o 
partner. The same would equally apply 
labour that labour too should consider itse 
trustee of capital; and in its endeavour to sei 
its just share, it shall not harm the interest 
the industry. The next step is that both lal 
and capital should consider themselves as 
trustees or joint-trustees for the welfare of 
community, so that no action of either of t 
trustees, viz-, capital or labour, shall ever 
against the interests of the community, 
community for its part too should functioi 
a trustee of both labour and capital and se 
it that it does not permit any act which 
undermine the safety, security and welfar 
either industry or labour. 

76. Thus the trusteeship philosophy is 
confined to one section of the population or 


♦‘H.4RIJAN’—31-3-1946-Pagc 60. 
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section of industry. It is not to be a one-way 
traffic. It is a high and comprehensive thought. 
The extension of the prineiple of trusteeship to 
other spheres of human activity, such as every 
individual in society as a trustee of other indivi¬ 
duals, every class of society as a trustee of every 
other class, every community as a trustee of every 
other community in the country, would make 
for the most positive co-operative endeavour 
within the nation and will never lead to any 
conflict of the kind that we are witnessing to-day. 

77. The same principle extended to the global 
level would mean that every nation in the world 
should consider itself as a trustee and function 
as a trustee of every other nation in the world. 
When this materialises there would be no need 
for wars; for then there would be no conflict of 
interests among the nations. Each nation would 
prosper not by exploiting other nations, but by 
serving the other nations. Therefore, the trustee¬ 
ship principles propounded by Gandhiji is not 
a narrow view confined only to industrial relations 
to substitute class-conflict by class-cooperation. 
It is the highest form of expression in civilized 
living that can be extended with advantage 
right upto the international level. 

78, The setting up of Joint Management 
Councils in industrial units is an attempt to 
work the philosophy of co-partnership in Industry 
and co-trusteeship of the community. Joint 
Management Councils are not to be set up as a 
result of any condescending act of concession 
by employers. Such a Council should be set 
up out of a sincere realisation of the in¬ 
alienable rights and obligations of both the parties, 
mutual as well as joint. It is true that in the 
past there have been several hasty or premature 
attempts to set up .Joint Management Councils 
in certain units, more for the sake of publicity, 
than out of a realisation of the basic principles 
that underline the setting up of such a Council, 
much less because of the existence of pre-con¬ 
ditions to make the scheme a .success. No 
wonder, therefore, those Councils have failed. 
But that cannot be the reason why we should 
give up the idea altogether. We should first 
prepare the ground before we start launching 
upon the scheme. What is actually needed is 
an intellectual revolution to carry conviction to 
both employers and labour about the soundness 
of this philosophy and its unreserved acceptance 
by them as the only way for lasdng healthy 
labour-management relations. Effective arrange¬ 
ments must be made to equip labour with sound 
education, and proper frame of mind so that it 
can play its new role satisfactorily. And then 
when the ground has been prepared we should 


try to put the scheme in practice expanding 
role and increasing its responsibility in stages, 

79. Our colleagues on the Commission sci 
to have been weighed down more by the Prese 
conditions. We must remember the Commissio 
recommendations are going t be the guideli 
for the next twenty or thirty years. We do r 
believe that there is not going to be any change 
the thinking of either employers or labour in 1 
next 20 or 30 years. Both of them are certai) 
bound to grow wiser and move closer towa; 
a more balanced and proper relationship betwf 
themselves and their joint relations towards i 
community. Raising demands and disputes a 
securing money incentives to labour will i 
always be the role of trade unions of the futc 

80. It is good to look beyond. The status 
the workers should go up, not merely his moi 
earnings. Unless his status goes up and he 
recognised as a partner in the industry and a 
co-trustee of the community’s welfare along w 
capital, he could not be persuaded to put in 
very best. Where money incentives had fail 
status-incentive might succeed. The lack of ent 
siasra on the part of the worker cannot always 
traced to the absence of adequate monet 
incentives. So long as the worker is really work 
for someone else, it will be impossible to generat( 
him a sense of genuine love and enthusiam for 
work. All the time he will be feeling that hi 
holding somebody’s baby and not his own. 
that makes him go ‘baby-sitting’ is the mo 
that he gets for it. That money can, no dot 
make him hold the baby for the stipulated tii 
but it will not make him develop a sense of devot 
and love towards that baby. He will be o 
waiting for his work-period to be over so that 
can thrust the baby on his reliever and walk ( 
The baby was, in fact, a nuisance to him wl 
was just tolerated for the money it gave! 

81. It is obvious that if the industrial woi 
has this feeling of a ‘baby-sitter’, the work he t 
will be soul-less. Work for him will just b 
nuisance tolerated for the money it gave, j 
improvement only in the wages of the worker 
the ‘baby-sitter’ will not make the child his o 
nor produce sustained love or enthusiasm for 
work; for, all along the feeling will be persis 
that he is only a hired labourer. 

82. This, however, should not be tz 
to mean that the money part of the in 
tives is not necessary. Indeed it is both nece: 
and important. But what is equally necessary 
important is the status of the worker. The 
incentive, therefore, is to raise the status of 
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worker in the industry, so that from the position of 
wage-serf, he becomes a partner in the industry 
and indeed a part of the industry itself. The 
Joint Management Council is a device to raise the 
status of the workers in industry, designed to 
give labour the status of a co-partner with capital 
and co-trustee of the community. 

83. We, therefore, feel that it would be wrong 
in principle to suggest the amalgamation of the 
Works Committee and the Joint Management 
Council. The two are different and are intended 
to meet different needs. 

84. Wherever there is an enlightened employer 
and a single, strong and healthy trade union, 
believing in prosperity through cooperation, and 
where in consequence there has been a long spell 
of harmonious industrial relations leading to a 
sense of belonging in the minds of workers, the 
Joint Management Council should be tried on a 
selective basis, gradually increasing the area of 
consultation and participation so as to be ultimate¬ 
ly all-comprehensive. Experience gained thereby 
could be utilised for the consolidation and further 
expansion of the scheme. 

85. We feel successful Joint Management 
Councils hold the key not merely to industrial 
peace, but also to the prosperity of labour, indust¬ 
ry and the nation and deserves to be pursued 
vigorously in its own right. 


IV 

Prohibition 

86. We regret that neither our colleagues nor 
the Committee on Labour Welfare have made any 
recommendation regarding Prohibition. Prohi¬ 
bition is one of the important factors contributing 
to welfare of the community, and more particu¬ 
larly of labour. It has helped to improve the 
standard of living, both material and moral, of the 
working class generally. It is not merely enough 
if the wages of the workers, whether real or mone¬ 
tary, go up; what is more important is that the 
money earned by the workers should be properly 
spent. With prohibition, the money saved on 
drinking would be diverted to more useful and 
healthy items of the family budget. Prohibi¬ 
tion ensures a happy home and a more disciplined 
worker at the plant. 

87. It is often said that prohibition wherever 
introduced has not proved to be a success because 
of difficulties of implementation of the law. Any 
difficulty encountered in implementing a law, 
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cannot be an argument for scrapping the law il 
We have ourselves come across numerous co 
laints about non-implementation of the provis 
of the Minimum Wages Act, and, therefore, al 
its ineffectiveness. We are not prepared to ac 
that as the reason for scrapping the Minin 
Wages Act. Instead, we have laid great empl 
or more effective implementation of that 
We see no reason why we should adopt a diffe 
standard in regard to the prohibition law. 
implementation and enforcement of law are 1 
hearted and, therefore, ineffective, it is the enfo 
ment that will have to be made more effeci 

88. Another familiar argument often advar 
by certain State Governments, in favour of sci 
ping prohibition is that they are losing consider: 
revenue which they would be otherwise gett 
This line of argument appears to us wholly un 
able. Scrapping of prohibition is not goin 
create new wealth. Whatever Government m 
be getting by way of income as a result of ex 
duty on intoxicants will be more than made g 
by the receipts on entertainment tax, sales 
etc. on which the people will be spending 
money saved by not spending on intoxica 
States must also realise that any method to augn 
their income cannot be justified, for the met! 
adopted also must be good. Earning n 
revenue cannot be the aim of any State. I 
only the means to serve the people better, 
earning more is to be the objective, then, 
States should even be justified in undertal 
propaganda for drinking more, so that they 
get more revenue. But that will cut at the i 
of the moral base of society. Wherever proh 
tion is introduced, the State has also gained by 
resulting higher standard of law and orde: 

89. Prohibition is also one of the direc 
principles of State policy embodied in our Const 
tion. It is regrettable that our colleagues w 
dealing with the Directive Principles of S 
Policy in Chapter 6, have overlooked this imp 
ant item. While any discussion on the introc 
tion of total prohibition throughout the counti 
beyond our scope, we feel that introduction 
prohibition in so far as the working classes 
concerned is well within our enquiry. We hi 
therefore, given our earnest consideration to 
problem. 

90. We recommend that those States wt 
have not yet introduced prohibition and tl 
which have not yet diluted the prohibition la 
should, in the first instance, be asked to introd 
prohibition and effectively prohibit the sale 
intoxicants at least in the industrial areas in tl 
States. 
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V 

Khadi And Village Industries 

91. Even after twenty two years of freedom 
and eighteen years of planned economy, we have 
found that the problem of unemployment has 
been increasing with no hope of solution in the 
near future. In addition, underemployment in 
the rural areas is also widespread. While dealing 
with the problem of unemployment and under¬ 
employment, particularly in the rural sector, we 
cannot ignore the useful role that khadi and village 
industries could play. They could provide some 
employment to the unemployed. Even though 


employment in Khadi and village industries i 
not ensure a minimum or a fair wage, yet ui 
the present conditions, it is these industries a' 
which can provide them immediate employm 
Even the under-employed could be usef 
employed in these industries utilising the 
days or hours and supplement their incom 

92. We are aware that Governments in 
Centre and in the States have been assisting 
promotion of khadi and village industries; 
it seems to us that such efforts are not adequ 
We, therefore, recommend the intensificatior 
the State’s programme of effective assistant 
khadi and village industries which alone holds 
key for full employment at present. 


Minute of Dissent 
by 

Shri Manobar Kotwal 


S. R. Vasai 
G- Ramam 
R.K. Mai 
Ramananda 


Strikes and Lock-outs 

While recommending full freedom to strike or 
to lock-out for the purpose of strengthening collec¬ 
tive bargaining, my colleagues in the Commis¬ 
sion did not appreciate the necessity of differen¬ 
tiating between normal strikes in support of econo¬ 
mic demands and other strikes like the defensive 


strikes, token-strikes, political-strikes andsym 
thy-strikes, and have reccommended that it she 
be obligatory on the part of the unions to st 
Notice of Strike and take a ballot vote of worl 
in “all strikes”. I differ from this recomm 
dation of the Commission in this form and h 
this omission on the part of the Commission 
be taken note of by the Government. 


Manohar Kot 



EXPLANATORY NOTES 


In view of the long span of time which the 
Commission had to covei', the use of proper nom¬ 
enclature for administrative units has not been 
uniform. Before 1935 some of the administrative 
units were called Presidencies, others were Pro¬ 
vinces. After the enforcement of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, and before 1950, they 
were all Provinces. The Constitution refers to 
them as States. As far as possible, the names 
appropriate to the period under reference viz., 
Presidcncy/Province/State have been used. 

2. Some of the States have changed their 
names. Madras, for instance, has become 
Tamil Nadu; United Provinces is Uttar Pradesh; 
Central Provinces is Madhya Pradesh; and so on. 
In mentioning the names of the State in a particular 
year, the name appropriate for the period has 
been used though tlie present name may be diffe¬ 
rent. 

3. The Metric system of weights and measures 
is currently in use. For expressing numbers the 


word ‘million’ as also the words ‘lakh’ and ‘cro 
are common. All these norfienclatures have b 
used. [Lakh= 100,000 (or 10® ), millio 
1,000,000 (or 10® ), and crorc=10,000, 
or (10’)]. 

4. The words ‘worker’/‘employce’/'workm 
have a specific meaning under different statu 
They are also generic terms used synonymou 
So are the words employcr/managernent. 

5. Statistics available from published soui 
as on 30-6-1969 or earlier have been used in 
report. 

6. There have been occasions when the nar 
of States, legal enactments, institutions/organ: 
tions and reports have been repeated. Sevc 
of them have their popular abbreviations. 1 
abbreviations used in the report are listed belt 
The full name of the Statcs/Institutions, e 
has appeared before the abbreviation is sought 
be introduced for the first time. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


I. 

AIDEF • 

All-lndi;j Dclencc Employees’ Federation. 

2. 

AIMO • 

• All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation. 

3. 

AIOE 

• All-India Organisation of Employers. 

4. 

AIOIE • 

All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers. 

5. 

AIRF 

All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. 

6. 

AITUC 

All-India Trade Union Congress. 

7. 

AIVVC 

All-India Women’s Conference. 

8. 

ALE 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 

9. 

A.P. 

• Andhra Pradesh. 

10. 

ASr 

.Annual Survey of Industries. 

11. 

Av 

Average 

12. 

BID .Act 

Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 

13. 

BIR Act 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. 

14. 

BMS 

• Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh. 

15. 

British T.U.C. • 

■ British Trade Union Congress. 

16. 

CAF 

• Chief Adviser of Factories. 

17. 

CAL 

• Conference of Agricidlural Labour. 

18. 

C.C.A. • 

• City Compensatory Allowance. 

19. 

CCIF 

• Conference of the Chief Inspectors of Factories. 

20. 

CFW 

• Committee on Fair Wages. 

21. 

CIE 

Council of Indian Employers. 

22. 

CIM 

Chief Inspector of Mines. 

23. 

CIRM • 

Central Industrial Relations Machinery. 

24. 

CLC 

Chief Labour Commissioner 

25. 

CLS 

Conference on Labour Statistics. 

26. 

CLW 

• Committee on Labour Welfare. 

27. 

CMI 

Census of Manufacturing Industries (Census of Indian Manufactures) 

28. 

Code 

Code of Discipline in Industry (1958). 

29. 

C. P. & Beriir • 

• Central Provinces of Berar (Old Madhya Pradesh) 

30. 

C.P.F.C. • 

Central Provident Fund Commissioner. 

31. 

CPWD • 

Central Public Works Department. 

32. 

CRO 

Coalfield Recruiting Organisation. 

33. 

CSO 

• Central Statistical Organisation. 

34. 

D.A. 

Dearness Allowance. 
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35. 

DGESIG • 

Director General Employees’ State Insurance Gorporation. 

36. 

DGET 

• Directorate General of Employment & Training. 

37. 

D.G.F.A.S.L.I. ■ 

• Director General of Factory Advice Service and Labour Institutes 

38. 

DGMS • 

Director General Mines Safety. 

39. 

DGOF • 

• Director General Ordnance Factories. 

40. 

DGRE • 

• Director General Resettlement and Employment. 

41. 

E. 

• Estimated. 

42. 

EFI 

• Employer’s Federation of India. 

43. 

EPF 

• Employees’ Provident Fund. 

44. 

EPFO 

• Employees’ Provident Fund Organisation. 

45. 

ESIG 

• Employees’ State Insurance Gorporation. 

46. 

ESIS 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

47. 

GLO 

• Gorakhpur Labour Organisation. 

48. 

Govt. 

• Government. 

49. 

HMP 

• Hind Mazdoor Panchayat. 

50. 

HMS 

• Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

51. 

H.M.T. • 

• Hindustan Machine Tools. 

52. 

H.R.A. • 

• House Rent Allowance. 

53. 

HYVP • 

• High Yielding Varieties Programme. 

54. 

lADP 

■ Intensive Area Development Projects. 

55. 

ICFTU • 

• International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

56. 

I.D. Act. • 

■ Industrial Disputes Act. 

57. 

IIPM 

• Indian Institute of Personnel Management. 

58. 

IJMA 

• Indian Jute Mills’Association. 

59. 

ILC 

Indian Labour Conference. 

60. 

ILO 

• International Labour Organisation. 

61. 

I.L.S. 

• Indian Labour Statistics. 

62. 

I.M.O. ■ 

• Insurance Medical Officer. 

63. 

I.M.P. 

• Insurance Medical Practitioner. 

64. 

INTUC ■ 

• Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

65. 

lOE 

• International Organisation of Employers. 

66. 

IPG 

• Indian Penal Code. 

67. 

IRG 

• Industrial Relations Commission. 

68. 

IRM 

• Industrial Relations Machinery. 

69. 

ITI 

Industrial Trainning Institute. 

70. 

JGM 

• Joint Consultative Machinery. 

71. 

J&K ■ 

• Jammu and Kashmir. 
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72. 

JMG 

• Joint Management Council. 

73. 

Kg. 

■ Kilogram. 

74. 

K.G.F. • 

• Kolar Gold Field. 

75. 

LAT 

• Labour Appellate Tribunal. 

76. 

Lie 

• Life Insurance Corporation. 

77. 

LLJ 

• Labour Law Journal. 

78. 

LWG 

• Labour Welfare Centres. 

79. 

M.G.P. • 

‘ Multiple Cropping Programme. 

80. 

M.O.A. • 

■ Mill Owners’ Association. 

81. 

M.P. 

• Madhya Pradesh. 

82. 

N.A. 

• Not Available. 

83. 

NAPE 

■ National Arbitration Promotion Board. 

84. 

NGAER • 

National Council of Applied Economic Research. 

85. 

NGDG • 

• National Goal Development Corporation. 

86. 

NGTVT • 

■ National Council for Training in Vocational Trades. 

87. 

NES 

• National Employment Service. 

88. 

NFIR 

• National Federation of Indian Railwaymen. 

89. 

NILM • 

■ National Institute of Labour Management, Bombay. 

90. 

NNAG • 

• National Nutritional Advisory Committee. 

91. 

NPG 

■ National Productivity Council. 

92. 

NSLT 

• National Service Labour Tribunals. 

93. 

NSS 

• National Sample Survey. 

94. 

P.F. 

• Provident Fund. 

95. 

Pp. ■ • 

• Pages. 

96. 

PNM 

• Permanent Negotiating Machinery. 

97. 

P. & T. ■ 

• Posts & Telegraphs. 

98. 

Rs. 

• Rupees. 

99. 

RLE 

• Rural Labour Enquiry. 

100. 

R.W.P. • 

• Rural Works Programme. 

101. 

S.D.O. • 

• Sub-Divisional Officer. 

102. 

SIHS 

Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme. 

103. 

SLG 

Standing Labour Committee. 

104. 

S. O. 

• Standing Orders. 

105. 

State P.S.G. 

• State Public Service Commission. 

106. 

T.A. 

• Travelling Allowsince. 

107. 

TISCO • 

Tata Iron & Steel Company. 

103. 

TLA 

Textile Labour Association (Ahmedabad). 
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109. 

U.K. 


• United Kingdom. 

no. 

U. N. 


• United Nations. 

HI. 

U. P. 


• Uttar Pradesh. 

112. 

UPASI • 


• United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

113. 

UPSC 


• Union Public Service Commission. 

114. 

U.S.A. • 


United States of America. 

115. 

U.S.S.R. • 


• Union of Soviet Socialist Republic. 

116. 

UTUC • 


• United Trade Union Congress. 

117. 

W. B. 


• West Bengal. 

118. 

WEP 


World Employment Programme. 

119. 

WFTU • 


• World Federation of Trade Union. 
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APPENDIX 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR, EMPLOYMENT AND REHABIITTATION 
Department of Labour and Employment 

RESOLUTION 


A'eoi Delhi, the 24M December 19f 

No. 36/14/6&-I & E —The Government of India have decided to set up a National Commission on Labour consistir 
of the following : 


Chairman 

Shri P. B. Gajcndragadkar. 


Members 


1. 

Shri Naval H. Tata. 

7. 

Shri G. Ramanujam. 

2. 

„ N. K.Jalan. 

8. 

„ Manohar Kotwal. 

3. 

,, P. R. Ramakrishnan, M. P. 

9. 

,, R. K. Malviya. 

4. 

,, G. D. Khandelwal. 

10. 

„ Ramananda Das. 

5. 

,, S. R. Vasavada. 

11. 

,, Raja Ram Shastri, 

f». 

,, S. A. Dangc. 

12. 

Dr. B. N. Ganguli. 


Member-Secretary 

13. Shri B. N. Datar. 


2. The terms of reference of the Commission will be as follows : 

(1) To review the changes in conditions of labour since Independence and to report on existing conditic 
of labour. 

(2) To review the existing legislative and other provisions intended to protect the interests of labour, to ass 
their w'orking and to advise how far these provisions serve to implement the Directive Principles of St! 
Policy in the Constitution on labour matters and the national obiectives of establishing a socialist socii 
and achieving planned economic development. 

(3) To study and report in particular on— 

(i) the levels of workers’ earnings, the provisions relating to wages, the need for fixation of minimum wai 
including a national minimum wage, the means of increasing productivity, including the provision 
incentives to workers; 

(ii) the standard of living and the health, efficiency, safety, welfare, housing, training and education of wort 
and the existing arrangements for administration of labour welfare—both at the Centre and in the Sta 

(iii) the existing arrangements for social security ; 

(iv) the state of relations between employers and workers and the role of trade unions and'employers’ organ 
tions in promoting healthy industrial relations and the interest of the nation ; 

(v) the labour laws and voluntary arrangements like the Code of Discipline, Joint Management Couni 
Voluntary Arbitration and Wage Boards and the machinery at the Centre and in the States for tl 
enforcement ; 

(vi) measures for improving conditions of rural labour and other categories of unorganised labour ; and 

(vii) existing arrangements for labour intelligence and research, and 
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4; To make recommendations on the above matters. 

Note : For the purposes of the Commission’s work the terms ‘labour’ and ‘workers’ will include, in addition to rural lab< 

all employees covered by the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 


3. The Commission will make its recommendations as soon as practicable. It may, if it deems fit, submit inte 
rcport(s) on any specific problem(s). 

4. The Commission will devise its own procedure. It may call for such information and take such evidence a 
may consider necessary. The Ministries/Departments of the Government of India will furnish such information 
documents and render such assistance as may be required by the Commission. 

5. The Government of India trust that the State Governments/Administrations of Union Territories, public se< 
undertakings, organisations of employers and workers and all other concerned organisations will extend to the Commiss 
their fullest cooperation and assistance. 


Order 

Ordered that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of Indian Part I, Section I. 

Ordered also that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all Ministries/Departments of the Governmen 
India, State (iovemments/Adminisirations of Union Territories and all others concerned. 

P. C. MATPIEW, Secretar 


The original composition of the Commission underwent changes from time to time. As on the date of signing of 
report, the composition was as lollows : — 

Chairman 

Sliri P. B. Gajendragtidkar, 


Members 


1. 

Dr. Baljit Singh. 

7. 

Shri R. K. Malviya. 

2, 

Shri Bharat Ram. 

8. 

,. P. R. Ramakrishnan. 

3. 

,, Ramananda Das. 

9. 

,, G. Ramanujam. 

4. 

,, B. C. Ganguli. 

10. 

,, Raja Ram Shastri. 

.'). 

,, D. C. Kothari. 

11. 

,, Naval H. Tata. 

(i. 

,, Manohar Kotwal 

12. 

,, S. R. Vasavada. 


Member-Secretary 


13. Shri B. .N. Datar, 



Speech of Shri Jagjiwan Ram, Union Labour Minister at 
the Inaugural Session of the National Commission on Labour 
Bombay, 18th January 1967 


APPENDIX 


Mr. CJtainnan. of the National Commh.'.iou 

and Friends. 

J liis is a iTioiiicntous occasion not only for workers 
and employers Init also tor the country as a whole. The 
work which the Commission starts to-day will leave its 
imprint on our labour policy and through ii on the 
nation’s economic life for decades to come. Its quiet 
beginning may not hit the headlines which are currently 
occupied with various kinds of political manoeuvres and 
agitations. Hut when the dust and noise of these 
politital contests have subsided in a few weeks’ time, 
and we are back in our day to day battle, that is. the 
battle against poverty, the patient work of the Com- 
mis.sion will make an enduring contribution. For. in 
spite of our present diflSculties and the glooms fore¬ 
casts by sceptics, we have to press forward with our 
eionomic development. The success of such an endea 
sour will depend in no small measure on the morale 
of the working class and their willing participation in 
a common eflfort. The basic task before this Commis¬ 
sion is to recommend measures that will create oppor- 
tunitv for such participation and maintain its morale, 
.measures that will feed the process of development and 
vet be fullv sustainable by the rate of economic growth. 

2. To me this is a day of some personal gratiRcation. 

I had the privilege of serving as free India’s first 
Labour Mini.ster and had a hand in formulating a 
Five-Year Plan for Labour even before the Planning 
Commis.sion came into existence. It is that Plan which 
laid the foundation and ba.sic structure of the Govern¬ 
ment’s labour policy. As I now see in retrospect, the 
passage of a series of legislations in implementation of 
the Plan has. undeniably, helped labour in bettering 
its lot and in wresting many concessions, but has not, 
as was apprehended in certain influential quarters then, 
brought about a collapse of industry. It is a moot 
point, however, if the totality of their impact has led 
(o greater consciousness and made labour realise its 
own creative role in the building up of the new social 
order. 1 am not a believer in the monopolistic position 
given to labour in some social theories and 1 realise 
that Indian Labour, numerically poor, ideologically 
immature, lacking unity, consolidation and strength, 
tan by itself hardly hope to provide even hegemony, 
let apart leadership, and has to develop a broader 
outlook and a proper perspective before it is able to 
make its creative contribution to the pool of thinking 
and knowledge responsible for the shaping of the 
country’s policies. 

.'t. I uphold the prindple of collective bargaining or 
of adequate alternative arrangements for the effective 
[irotection of occupational interests. But I con.sider it 
necessary for all concerned to go behind the group 
attitudes and behaviour and analyse the very springs of 
motivation. After all, historically and sociologically, 
the basis of the trade union group bond was the need' 
to protect the group from an opposing different group 
and to promote its interest against the interest of the 
group in opposition. The basis of the group bond was 


thus not creative association as in a co-operative, 
negation and hostility and self-preservation, 
consequences that the acqui.sitive action of one gi 
might have on society as a whole did not figure 
the calculation of the contending groups. This gi 
attitude is .so pervasive that even in nationalised et 
prises there is a clash and a competition for the I 05 
of the worker and for leadership. It should be i 
that no organisation can function effectively if the c 
for leadership is perpetual and each side tries to b 
cleverly < lass-conscious as possible regardless of co 
qucnces for the community. It presupposes that i 
has his own interest to look out which, if not cor 
dictory, arc disparate and distinct from those of 
other. I'lie postulates, it should be apparent, are po 
in ethics. 


■1. It is clear to me that unless labour develop 
larger perspective, is capable of stable conduct gui 
by moral principles, cherishes the values which consti 
the very foundation of the objectives the people 
the country have set before themselves, realises 
inadequacy of its own beliefs and practices and reai 
s)ut towards new horitons, it will neither be able 
play its coveted role in society nor will be willii 
accepted as such. To the extent the new perspect 
and attitudes are rclatable to environmental fact 
it is equally clearly the responsibility of industry 
Government to provide them. These, it should 
apparent, embrace not only the home and scl 
enyironment but the factory environment and 
altitude of the management. The latter involve 
method of communicating the new attitude and outlc 
the elimination of the chronic fears and suspicit 
the imparting of adaptability and flexibility to 
impersonal bureaucratic methods of operation of 
industries, the ‘personalising’ of management, the 
solution of tensions arising out of an es.sentially nega 
attitude towpds work on the part of the worker 1 
the dominating attitude of a superior struck by tli 
in supervisory or managerial positions. It has : 
to be realised that often enough the worker strike 
posture of defiance or takes up sides without fi 
understanding or appreciating the real intention of 
management. Such actions are the reflex of the tens 
accumulating in the subterranean chambers of his br 
and these have little to do with the real problem 
team work in industry or of creative cooperation. 

5. It has been my feeling that the problem of b; 
attitudes in industry has very wide ramifications 1 
plls not only for greater systematic understanding 
its various facets such as the inter-relation betweer 
trade union and industry, the question of leadersh 
the home-school-factory-environment, the laws and tf 
administration and constructive discussions of facts w 
leaders of relevant areas of community life but 
urgent action based on the results of such researc 
and discussions. 


(i. Private enterprise is. in the eyes of labour, nv 
suspect than its public counterpait. After all, 1 
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orthoUex theories explaining the uneven sharing of 
wealtli in a community in terms of a system of ratios 
representing the relative importance of the several 
participants in the creation of that wealth are static 
and mechanical, wholly dependent on the law of 
differential urgencies, which does not explain the origin 
of the differences, which are historically and socially 
determined and are not sacrosanct. The essence of 
ihe distributive principle can be, with equally if not 
more valid arguments, proved to be the diffusion of 
property ownership and the .solution of the problem, 
a change in the existing order of property relations. 
After all, when we talk of democratic socialism we 
are talking of revolution. The difference between 
revolution by consent which is democratic socialism 
and reform is after all the pace of the movement and 
the scope of the ground covered. Yet, there is a vital 
difference in effect, and that is the crucial tact that 
a revolution transforms the very quality, essence or 
nature of the substance which is the .subject of the 
process of change. The sub.stance in our ca.se is nothing 
less than our current order of living. 

7. Let us not, therefore, ignore tacts. Private enterprise 
is in the eyes of labour more suspect than its public 
counterpart. Without justifying attitudes or appor¬ 
tioning blame it may be stated that it has become 
far more important today for the enterpreneur to woo 
and win not only labour hut public favour and what 
is probably more important public understanding. The 
political and economic ferment of tlie times, the swiftly 
moving tides of public opinion, their impact on the 
government, can no longer be ignored. Prolits and 
profits alone cannot constitute the total philo.sophy of 
the enterpreneur. Profits may be and are an essential 
element in the mixed system of which the cornerstone 
is the best interest of the country's economy as a whole. 
The attitude that what is in the best interest of the 
people is the best interest of the industry can transmit 
new impulses to all levels and transform attitudes all 
along the line. Moreover, what is to be the best 
policy and a real test of enterpreneurial ability in the 
changing context of today? 

8 . These and related problems call for a comprehen¬ 
sive assessment. They demand a review of the conditions 
of labour since independence and of existing legislation 
and other provisions intended to protect and promote 
the interests of lalwur and encourage harmonious 
relations between employers and employees. How far 
have these provisions .served to implement the Directive 
Principles? How far have they helped the realisation 
of the national objective of establishing a .socialist 
.society and achieving planned economic development? 
Such comprehensive assessment could be undertaken 
only by a high-power body like the Royal Commission 
of 1929. This is how the idea of a National Commission 
on Labour came to me and was put to Parliament in 
my speech during the last Budget Session. I am happy 
that the National Commission on Labour has come 
into being since then and is holding its inaugural 
session. I wish I could be present in person on this 
historical occasion to convey to you all how gratified 
I feel and with what great hope and expectation I 
am looking forward to the results of your endeavours. 

9. May I say that there is some significance in the 
very name of the Commission? We have called it a 
National Commission. Its members consist of eminent 
men drawn from different fields. But it is not like the 
normal tripartite body where workers' and employers* 
representatives are deputed by their respective organi¬ 


sations and sit in repre.sentative capacities with o 
or independent members to settle issues or differ 
between workers and employers. Here in this Cor 
sion, all members are, in a .sense, independent am 
responsible only to their own goexi sense and 
conscience. While each member will naturally 
upon the rich fund of his own experience in for 
his judgement and making his contribution to 
Commission’s work, the Commission and all its men 
have also the responsibility to consider all ques 
from the point of view of overall national welfare 
development. 

10. As I said, the recommendations that will en 
from the deliberations of this Commission, will pri 
guidelines for labour policy for many years to c 
It would be unrealistic to expect that the Commiss 
recommendations would all be such as can be put 
practice by the Government immediately after 
submission of the report. They will have an endi 
impact and call for continuing action, not by Go 
ment alone. The Commission has been appoints 
the Government and will submit its recommenda 
to the Government but the recommendations will t 
not merely to what the Government has to do. i 
sure, they will cover areas where action will be c 
for by others also, particularly by the workers’ 
employers’ organisations. I think it has been one o; 
weaknesses always to look to Government for initi 
even when action is due by individuals or groups 
it is in the interests of the individuals or gr 
themselves to take appropriate action. This is of sp 
importance in the field of industrial relations v 
the brunt of action has to be borne by employe! 
workers and their organisations. 

11. As a mailer of fact, the labour policy that 
been pursued since Independence can hardly be c 
the exclu.sive handi-work of the Government. As 
all know, tripartite forums, like the Indian La 
Conference and various Industrial Committees 
given direction to Government’s labour policy. Th 
Government has naturally been initiating the pol 
the organisations of workers and employers have 
only played their parts in policy making but has 
shared a responsibility in deciding its mannei 
implementation. To what extent this system has 
ceeded and whether they or the Government 
discharged their responsibilities arc matters for 
Commission to judge. 

12. .'\lthough I have highlighted certain point! 
the Commission’s study, it is not for me to antic 
the Comini.ssion’s work or its assessment of how 
labour policy has worked during tlie years since 
pendence. But, perhaps, I may be perrnitted to ind 
certain areas of doubt. As you all know, in the Sj 
of wages, we began by enacting a Minimum i 
Legislation or statutory fixation of wages in the 
organised occupations including agriculture. The n 
of a need based minimum wage were also spell 
later by the Indian Labour Conference. Though i 
mum wages have been fixed under the law and 
has been periodical revision also, it is doubtful if 
norms have actually been followed. Yet it seems 
reasonable that wherever men are employed for 
they should be guaranteed, an irreducible mini 
level of payment in real terms. It is in this co 
that the concept of a national minimum wage bet 
relevant. It goes without saying that the norm 
will have to be such as the economy as a whole 
have the capacity to bear, but on the other hand 
should be such as to enable the workers to si 
themselves and to give their best. 
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Ki. In the oigaiiised sector of industry, wage pay¬ 
ments have been regulated through collective bargaining 
or through industrial awards. More recently, the 
mechanism of tripartite wage boards has been introduced 
which have covered the major sectors of industry. How 
far this has been an effective instrument in realistically 
relating payment to work is a matter for the Commis¬ 
sion to consider. The working of the wage boards and 
the manner of implementation of their recommendations 
have given rise to complaints by both workers and 
employers. It was decided to set up a committee to go 
into the whole question but I wonder whether it may 
not be a better arrangement for the Commission to 
set up a study group to go into this matter and to 
take the conclusion of the study group into account 
for its recommendations on the subject. 

14. The continuous rise in prices constitutes a threat 
to the real earnings of workers and a potential danger 
to harmonious industrial relations. The system of 
dearness allowance has been devised to off.set the rise 
in cost of living and to protect the real wage against 
erosion. Yet a continuous adjustment of dearness 
allowance to rises in the cost of living may defeat the 
purpose of protecting workers' real income. The remedy 
lies in keeping prices in check which can be achieved 
by increasing production and productivity. It has been 
suggested that through measures like incentive schemes, 
payments should be linked to performance. It has also 
been suggested that there should be a review of existing 
laws riot only labour laws to eliminate or remedy any 
provisions which have a restrictive influence on produc¬ 
tivity regardless of the benefit to both workers and 
employers from increased production. Frightened by our 
current economic difficulties, .some people have come 
out with a cry for an absolute wage freeze and the 
British example has often been cited as a sort of instant 
remedy. To me, the analogy seems misplaced. In an 
economy of full employment, where the employers have 
to compete for retaining their workers, the latter are 
in a position to bid up the price of labour often even 
to an uneconomic level. A ceiling on wages in such a 
situation may be conceived. But I need hardly tell this 
learned body that the Indian situation is basically 
dissimilar. Quite understandingly, the cry of a wage- 
freeze has already been given a quietus. 

15. Allied to the question of wages is the question of 
bonus. Some clauses of the Payment of Bonus Act have 
been declared ultra-vires by the Supreme Court and 
the question has again become a matter of contention 
between the parties. A bipartite body has been set up 
to find an agreed solution to the problems through 
the.se bipartite discussions. 

It). Next in importance to wages is the question of 
social security. There is the Employees' State Insurance 
Scheme which covers about S mdlion workers in facto¬ 
ries. Medical benefits under the scheme which are 
available to the members of the workers’ families cover 
about l.S million beneficiaries. The Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme has been reviewed recently by a 
tripartite conimittee. Its findings will be available to 
the Commission. The main problem is how to improve 
the content of benefits and how to extend similar bene¬ 
fits to workers employed in other sectors of industry. 
Apart from diis, there are Provident Funds Schemes. 
About 4.7 mdhon workers employed in 106 industries 
are covered by the Employees’ Provident Fund Act. 
Ihc rate of contribution which was originally fixed at 
has also been raised to 8% in a large number of 
industries. A separate provident fund scheme covers the 
coal mines Some thought is being given to introducing 
a kind of Unemployment Insurance Scheme for the 


members of the Provident Funds. The Commission v 
no doubt, go into the general question of how fa 
practical scheme can be evolved for providing proteci 
to employed persons during periods of temporary 
employment. In the present state of our economy, I 
not quite sure whether some scheme of direct provi; 
of assistance to all who are without employment can 
thought of. A beginning may, perhaps, be made v 
those who can afford to contribute something tow: 
the cost of such a scheme. Some subsistence allowa 
to all old persons in indigent condition should fi 
part of any social security scheme. 

17. I will refer only briefly to the basic question 
industrial relations which, in a sense, are the resull 
of all other aspects of labour policy. Our law on 
.subject of industrial disputes and the voluntary arrai 
ments evolved in the shade of the Code of Discipi 
have had some success. To my mind, the major qi 
tion is that of preventing disputes rather than setti 
them, I would go even further, to think of indust 
relations in terms of resolving disputes and e 
preventing disputes is merely to look at the quest 
from a negative point of view. What a develop 
economy requires is employer-employee relations wi 
are constructive and cooperative. How to achieve s 
a system of relations should be a matter of m: 
concern to the Commission. Attempt is being made 
achieve it by creating a network of consultative bot 
— bipartite at the plant level and tripartite at 
industry and national level. A scheme of work 
participation in management has also been introdut 
Though it will not be correct to say that these effi 
have ended in complete failure, it remains a fact t 
the climate of concord and cooperation which 
hoped for, has largely eluded us. 

18. One important factor in the current labour sit 
tion is the division in the ranks of trade unions lead 
to rivalry between unions and, at times, also wit 
the same union. The rivalries are often at the root 
many industrial disputes and the voluntary remet 
attempted in this field have not been of much av 
The question of recognition naturally becomes 
central point of conflict when a number of uni 
contest with each other. There is no Central Law 
force on this subject at present. Some agreed princit 
for recognition have been incorporated in the Code 
Discipline. This has not been properly observed by 
concerned. It has been suggested that legislation 
these lines may be more effective. But I feel that un 
th trade union leaders are keen to keep their o 
houses in proper order there is little that others i 
do in the matter. Even the law cannot provide a fi 
solution; on the contrary, it might lead to m 
litigation. 

19. You would have noted that in your terms 
reference, special mention has been made of the c 
ditions of rural labour and other categories of i 
organi.scd labour. Our labour policy has hithe 
somehow overlooked this mass of workers even thoi 
they constitute the bulk of those who produce go 
and provide services. There are laws for protect 
labour in factories, mines, plantations, road transp 
and bidi industry. I hope that contract labour will a 
soon enjoy a measure of legislative protection. But ap 
from the ineffectively and imperfectly implemen 
minimum wages law, the workers employed in at 
culture and other rural industries have been by a 
large kept beyond the purview of labour legislatii 
The same is the fate of sanitary workers and scavengt 
As Minister for Labour, I have a sense of guilt in t 
regard. When I w'as first called upon to take up i 
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Liilxiiir |)ortfolio, I went to Gandhiji for his blessings 
and his instruction to me was to take good care ol 
those workers who were the most neglected. I cannot 
forget that I have not been able to carry out his desire. 
Mutli has been done to change life in the countryside. 
I can give a whole list of measures culminating in the 
experiment of the Community Development and Pan- 
chayati Raj. But the fact remains that the impact has 
not been very visible so far as landle.ss agricultural 
labour or small farmers are concerned, f hope it will be 
possible for the Commission to go into the question and 
make recommendations which will help to bring a better 
life to these workers who form the sheet anchor of our 
economy. 

20. The task before the present Commission is far 
more complicated than the one faced by its predcce.ssor 
in 1929. The economic sense has changed in many res¬ 
pects. The achievement of Independence has brought 
in its wake a new awakening and a new range of hopes 
and aspirations and awareness of lights as also a sense 
of dignity on the part of the workers. We have delibe¬ 
rately taken to planning to activise the economy and 
accelerate its growth. Our planning, of course, is, in 
no .sense, total. It is democratic and it does not seek 
to inhibit or discourage private initiative. Yet the very 
fact of planning which sets the pattern and pace of 
investment and growth has its implications in the field 
of industrial relation. Wc have also given ourselves the 
objective of establishing a socialist society which increases 
the expectations of the people and assumes their 
awareness of their obligations in the entire economic 
endeavour. With the acceleration of economic develop¬ 
ment, production whether agricultural or industrial has 
been diversified and has entered new and sophisticated 
fields calling for higher levels of skills and higher stan¬ 
dards of performance. The entry of the State into the 
field of production in a purposive way has its impli¬ 
cations which the earlier Royal Commission did not 
have to face. State enterprise which has come to be 
known as public Sector will be an ever-expanding 
sector. Co-operative societies of late are entering the 
field of economic activities not in an insignificant way. 
Thus new elements have been drawn into the field of 
agricultural and industrial production. While there is 
an influx of unsophisticated labour from the country 
side, there is also an increasingly higher proportion of 
skilled and educated workers. A professional manage¬ 
ment class is emerging with interests and outlook 
different from those of the traditional owner-employers 
or enterpreneurs. These trends are txmnd to intensify 
during the coming years. It w'ill be one of the Com¬ 
mission’s tasks to study these trends and formulate 
recommendations which will suit not only the India 
of today but also the India of tomorrow. 


21. The task is diSicult but I have no doubt that 
Commission will prove equal to it. In one sense, i 
in a more fortunate position than its predecessor. A 
fund of labour literature has accumulated since the I 
of the Royal Commission. For instance, the report 
the labour investigation committee, the survey of lal 
conditions, the agricultural labour enquiry, the v 
census, family living surveys and other studies like 
productivity studies of the Labour Bureau will pro 
a good deal of material. Apart from these, there are 
reports of the Wage Boards, awards of I'ribunals 
studies carried out by the Planning Commission dirt 
or through its Research Programme Committee. Tl 
arc research studies in labour and allied fields car 
out by Universities and other re.search instituti 
Resides this fund of knowledge being at the disposa 
the Commission, I hope it will be possible for the C 
mission to persuade these bodies to undertake stu 
and investigations and compile data for the use of 
Commission on matters with which the Commis; 
is concerned. 

22. I am afraid. I have taken a good deal of v 
time. As I said, it is not for me to anticipate 
deliberations of the Commission and I am afraid it 
be presumptuous on my part to try to brief it. I 1 
only tried to give some idea of the importance wl 
the Government attach to the Commission’s work 
our great expectations from the Commission. In di 
so I have also unburdened myself of some of 
problems that have been exercising me, in the hope 
the Commission’s deliberations will throw more 1 
on the issues involved. I have only presented pan 
my bill of expectations, 

I am confident, under the chairmanship of a pe; 
of your einincnre, Mr. Chairman who always k( 
hinisell wide awake to the signs of the time and 
ably and effectively interprets and advocates the c 
of that section of society which has, for various reas 
been long overlooked in spite of its being the n 
suslainer of the society as producers of goods 
suppliers of services and with the wise coun.sels of ; 
able colleagues, the Commission will produce a re] 
which will give new dimensions to the role of 
working class in making its conscious and signifii 
contribution towards establishment of an affluent 
egalitarian society and lay the foundation of a rati( 
labour relation which will be meant not for resol 
disputes but for eliminating them. 

I wish the Commi.ssion godspevd 
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Inaugural Address by the Chairman Dr. P. B. Gajendragadkar 
at the Inaugural Session of the National Commission on Labour 
Bombay, 18th January 1967 


As Chairman, it is my privilege and my pleasure to 
welcome voii all to this first inaugural meeting of the 
Xational Commission on Labour. You know that origi- 
nallv, in consultation with me, Minister Jagjivan Uam 
had fixed the first meeting in New Delhi on the llth 
of this month. In fact, it was at my suggestion that 
the meeting was fixed for that day and at New Delhi. 
I had met Mr. Jagjivan Ram and had told him that 
siiue I had agreed to speak on '.Shastriji and Tashkent’ 
in New Delhi on the Kith, it would he convenient if the 
inaugural meeting of the Commission was also called 
in Delhi the next day. But one realises sometimes in 
life that what one proposes, Mis-thance disposes. When 
I went to Delhi in the last week of Decemliitr, I met 
with an accident atid my right hand has been a c.tvualty. 
In ineiliral jargoti they call it “Collasis Fratture". As 
soon as I gftt this injury. I got in touch with Jagjivi.tn 
Ram who was then in Hondiay and told him that it 
would not he possible for me to go to New Delhi on 
the lOtli and llth Janttary. I suggested to him that 
the Commission should keep to the schedule and hold 
the tneetiiig on the llth Januaiv; hut he was reluctant 
to adopt that course. That is why, to my regret and 
to mv disappointment, we have had to hold this 
inaugural meeting in the absence of the Minister him¬ 
self, I'.ven so, the Minister has been good enough to 
f.'.ive this Commission an inkling into his views on 
the problems with which tliis Commission will have to 
deal. I wish to convey to the Minister our .sense of 
apprecijitiou fevr the sctitiments w'hich he has exprcssetl 
ahi'tit the Cointnissicni in his speeth. 

We realise that the work which the C'.>ir,mission is 
tailed upon to disriiarge is of a histotital character. 
All that we can sav to-day is that each one of us will 
make an carne't endeavour to proditcc a rejinit whidi 
mav meet the legitimate expectations of the public at 
lai't’c ifi rcgaril to rite matters referred to tis. 

^ A (Ouple of niontlis after I rctited, Minister jagjivvan 
Ram emniired from me whether I would he prepared 
lo htad a commission of tliis tync. I told him that this 
assignment would iiilere.st me, Init that 1 was inclined 
to put tlirce (cindilions before I aceejUed it. ,My first 
condition was tluit wherever the luadcpiailets c>f the 
Commission would he located, my pcr.sonal !iead(|uarters 
■slionid l;c at Boinhav. After retiretuciu, I have delihe 
latciv chosen the assignment of \'ic e-Ch.uieellor of tlu- 
rionihay I'liiver.sity with a certain sense of piupose, and 
1 told the Minister tliat for the three years of my 
tcmuc, mv lovaitv will he li.rst and foremost to the 
affaiis of the 1,'niv ersitv. If it was postvihic for him and 
the Cove-tuiieiU of India lo allow the Chairman of the 
Cotmui-. uni to make his iiead<|narters at Boiiibav, though 
llie Conunisvion's lieadcpiarters mav be in New Delhi, 
Ihc/i I would think of accepting the offer. This coiidl 
tion was inct and now, though the headi|uai ters of the 
Coinmission are .at New Deltii, mv headquarters will hc- 
ih Bombay. 

The sectind condition which 1 made to tl.e Mini.ster 
was Ilia! the temis of reference should bo wide. I told 
him that .from what little I knew about the development 
of indiistrial lavv in this ccuuitrv, one feeling has aivvavs 
disturbed me tliat when large mass of labour, who are 
martitiilate and onorgani/ed, the problems of that r'ass 
"I lahoio do not receive the alteiition ol the rountrv 


at all. And I told him that the terms of reference 
the proposed Commission should be w'ide enough 
bring witiiin Ihtir purview all problems of indusi 
life of Ibis counttv as also the unorganized, inarticu 
agricultural labourers. ,\nd you will see that the te 
arc wide enough and this condition has also h 
satisfied. 

The third condition was of a personal character, 
said to him, "If you want this Commission to attei 
this significant task whith, if well done, may ' 
provide guide-lines for the industrial development 
this country for the next 25 years, then it is of utn 
importance tliat you should nominate on this C< 
itiissicin persons as members who have lich and w 
experienee in this field and who hold in their individ 
lapacitv a reci'gni/ed position of status in the pit 
mind". Industrial life, and regulations and laws relat 
to industrial relations constitute a very sensitive f 
of human endeavour and I have alwavs felt that un 
persons who are called iijion to consider this cxplos 
^ensitive field, eomniand tlie respect of the conunui 
at large, as well as the respect of the employers 
the emplovees. Ilieir task may not siureed; and sc 
said to him, "Appoint on the Commission mcml 
whose active association with the Commission, will p 
slrengih to tlic Coniinission itself and will enhance 
slalus in the mind of the public”. Tliis condition 
also been satjcfical, and I see that .my distinguis! 
colleagues are of such slams and experience, that tli 
active as'ocialion with the woik of t'le Commission v 
give me great snenglh; naturally, the appointment 
the Coniinission has rai.sed lepptiriiate expectations 
the minds of the public in regard to the rontributi 
which its Kpon mav. in due eoiiise, make to the tub 
dc’velopnienl of indiistiial life in this countiy. 

Our [.■ledcces'.or Commission was appointed in Aiigi 
KI29 and it made its report towards the end of Mar 
19.11. In 1929, on: Inclustiia! Law was in its infaiii 
Tracle Dispales .Ad liad jiot been enarted and we vvi 
starling on oiir joiiir.ey in the development of Industr 
Law. Their problem, therefore, was not vc.ry compic 
Tver since then and particularly after the Coiistituti 
“MS adopiccl, prolilcms ielating to the industrial redatio 
have heccime very complex. .Article 13 of the Cons 
mtiiMi guarantees to evc-rv riti.'cn tlie right lo wo 
Mild woik under conditions coioistent with the digni 
of Iniinan citi/ensliip, ronditions which wiil enable tl 
worker to enjoy in full measure his demnrratic rig 
lo p.micipate in life, libcrtv and happiness. Th 
diiccfive principle naturally jias inspired the devclo 
tile'll of inihistrial law since 1950. During this peric 
indii trial law has develo|)ed in various wavs. We ha' 
aevards iii.adc bv tiibiinals appointed to .settle dispute 
we liave awards made bv wage boards appointed t 
ltd hot ba-i'.. from time to lime, and Court.s — Hip 
Conns and the Supreme Court — have also made the 
lontiibiition. I think, liv and large, it may be legit 
niately claimed that in India Industrial law- has dev 
loped smoothly, and in a truly democratic manner. Oi 
has merelv to consider the storv of the development ' 
India. Industrial Law in tile .Slates as well as i 
Tngland to realise how. by contrast, the industrial la 
here has devehiped in a smooth, peaceful and dem' 
ctatii manner, according to the ’'uW of lavv. That 
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not to sav that lau’ lias not given rise to icrlain 
anomalies; tliat is not to sav that some of the stresses 
and strains ivhidi ive see in the working of the law 
foutd not liaic been avoided. But I suppose that 
error cannot he rompletely eliminated from human 
endeaioiir, liowcver deVoted and ohjeitive the endeavour 
ma\ be. and so the problem whith we have to tackle 
is a diliicult pioblem and its magnitude is very large. 
Even so, I venture to hope that all of us, sitting 
together, would ultimately be able to tackle this prob 
1cm effectively. 

I do not know on what basis the Governiiient have 
(luisen the memhcis of this Commission; but a.s I 
look at the list of mv distinguished colUagues, it .seems 
to me that each one of us, im hiding iiiv.self and the 
Membci-Secrc'tai V, has ( Ome to this table, not as repre¬ 
senting any ])arlii'ular interest as sudi; we come to this 
table fir.st and foiemost as dti/.ens of free India, 

determined to evolve a progressive and healthv <odo 
for the fiiluic development of industrial relations in 
this couiitrv, I realise that the issues which we have 
to considei and decide are complex and diliicult. Some¬ 
times the deci'inn of these issues would be agonizing. 
But if we deliheiately and consistently adhere to one 

ba.sic concept, theie would not he ituich ditlicidtv in 

resolving all poitits of diffeietice amicahiv. 'I'he ba.sic. 
concept is verv sim|)le. fndtisirial relationship and 

iiidustn'al devdojimetU iti a detnocratic coiintiv must 
proceed on the hypothesis that your policy must he fait 
ici the einplovee: mu't be fair to the cmjvlover; and, 
.ihovc all. must he totisistetit with the good of tlie 

(omtmitiitv at large. I lealisc that the principle, in 

these broad terms, is easily stated, btit the working of 
the piituiplo mav he difliciilt. That is true. But if 
we attempt the task iti a spirit of objectivitv, a.s fat 

as we can comtiiand it, it would not be dilliciilt for us 
to find solutions which we may rccomiiiend not onlv 
to the Govertitnent, tiot only to the private sector, but 
even to the ptiblit .sector; atid that search for such 
sciliitions will he rctidered easy if we attempt the task 
atid sit roiitid the table tint as icpcc'-cnting anv 
paniciilar inleresl. anv paiticiilar group or organization, 
hut as 1 eptcseiiling the class of progressive intelleclnals 
which feels that the tinie has come when deniocracv 

must he stretiglhetied with the assistatice of a piopet 
industrial climate which will help prccdiiction in all 
lields and lead to healthv relatiotis between the cinplo- 
veis and emplovees. This task mav not he hevond our 
teach if onlv we attack the prohleuis not as representing 
.1 parricul.'ir gicmp or vested interest, but as progressive 
citizens wlin want inchistiial relations to be placed on 
a rational and scientific basis. 

Whenever we have to face as we ficqutiulv in,av 
have to, during the ccuirse of our discussions a c’onfiici 
between Iwci competing ideas, it would usuallv he 
possible to tesolve that conflict, ])rovided we ' take 
lecoiirsc to two principles wliich are known to Indian 
ciiUuie for ages. d'hese [nincipies arc verv simple. 
One principle is .Sameeksha — You try to discriminate 
dispassiomUely helweeii the prcis and cons cif hetth the 
conipeling concepts. 1 he other princijile is Sainanway, 
vvntiu'sis. I do not think that there is any problem 
which we nmv have to face dtiiing the course of our 
elaborate deliheralions, which may ultitn.Uelv defy otic 
tletemiiiud effort to find a lational solution to it. 
Rational or haimonious syntliesis, attempting to re.solvc 


the conflict hetween the two competing ideas would 
possible, provided wc make an earnest and determi 
elfoit to trv to eliminate cmr personal affiliations 
meet the clialleiigc of the problem in an ohjec 
manner. 

Nfv effort thrtmghont will he to try to receive 
licsi assistance from every member and attempt 
place hefore the Commission the conllicting ideas 
ihci: proper peispective. Labour, naturallv, must 
Heated fairly, particularly the claims of inarticit 
iinotgani/ed labour. The case for the emplovers n 
also he considered faiilv. But in assessing the respec 
claims of iiidiisirv and employees, the rcciiiirement c 
national good must always he borne in mind, Tl 
1 think, will he the piopei approach to adopt. 

1 he same approach is geiieially adopted by coi 
in dealing with constitutional problems. Wheneve 
tlis|)tilc aiist'S between the fundaineiilal rights of 
citizens on the one hand and public good on the oti 
courts attempt to rorrelatc' fundamental rights with 
|)uhlic good, by treating public good as a matter 
the highest imporlaiue. If the approach in cemsidet 
the p'liihlems which will arise dnnng the eoiiise of 
clclihei.ilions is impci.soiial, objective and fair, thei 
li:ive no doiibl that with the a.ssi.stancc of its dis 
gui'hed members, the Commission would be able 
make a repot t whic h would .sei ve as a blue-priiit 
the hilui e dev c loymictu of industrial life in India 
tif.iilv It.') vents. That should he our aim and id 
1 lio|ic' ami piav that the legitimale expectations 
the public will be satisfied hv out reiJorl. 

\ou know that the present situation in the com 
is very di'tressiiig. Speaking for mvsc-lf, 1 have ne 
(clt so much disiiithed before, about the future 
cieiuociacv iii India. It out lepoil makes a signilic 
coiiirihulioii to the solution of the problem of hiiild 
up hc'ahhv indiisirial relationship in our country, 
would have assisted the progressive foices in India 
‘tieiigiheniiig democracy. It is no doubt a diffu 
i.isk; hilt we must do our best to discharge our d 
atid being out dfoits to a successful end. 

Mv success as C'.liairmaii of this Commission will 
aiipieliend. he iillim.ctclv judged hv one test; liow 
and to what exlent. have I been able to evolve soluti 
to the different problems referred to us hv our terms 
lefc'ience. solutions which are bounded on a ratio 
and hatmcmious svntliesis hetween competing and c 
llicting concepts and ideas. In the protess of find 
'iieli Miltitions, I will inevitably depend upon 
assistance of each one of vou. .As I began hv savi 
the mcmhc'is.hip of this Commission is very di-tinguish 
Each one can Icglliinatclv claim rich and wide ex 
rieiice in inchisirial life and each one holds a reccigni 
place of status in the mind of the general comimin 
I have no doubt that with the assistance of si 
distinguished members, the Conimission would be a 
to discharge its work satisfactorily. It is in this [jraverl 
hiniible. hut confident mood that I welicmic vou 
at this inaiigiiial meeting of the Coimiiission. j 
appeal to vou to help the .successful prosecution of 
assigiimciil whith the Commission lias accepted un 
Its teiius t)f leferente. 
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To 


Subject — Questionnaire. 

Sify 

The Royal Commission on Labour in Tnclia, the first to attempt a review of labour comiitions on a jiational scale, 
ported in 1931. Its recommendations left their imprint on Govenimcni’s labour policy for a long tinre. Tho Labour Tnve 
gation Committee (1944—46) sought to briixg together information on the living and working conditiojis of labour in differ 
industries and produced valuable reports. A far-reaching legislative and wellarc 'programme for labour was announced by 
first national government just prior to Independence. Since ilieo, many significant developments have taken place. Work 
class aspirations have undergone a change; the country's economic pragrammes on a planned basis have had their impact 
its life and work. To review these developments and to make recommendations which may serve as guidelines for the futi 
(kivernmcut of India announced the setting up of the National Commission on Labour on 24th December, 1966. The relev 
Government Resolution is at .Annexurc I.* 

2. The Commission has already requested the Central and State Governments, employers’ and workers’ organisati 
and institutions/persons working in the field of l.ibour-management relations for tlic supply of factual information on po, 
which have a bearing on the tasks before the Commission, A number of study groups arc proposed to be set up to examine 
material available in tiie country on recent experience ofdilTercnt industries and on important aspects of labour problems fac 
the country. The aitachetl questionnaire, therefore, seeks to elicit mainly the views, with statistical support it any, of org: 
sntions/person.s interested in labour on most of the important issues which the Comnussion will investigate. Organisatit 
persons will, however, respond to only such questions as arc of interest to them. 

3. In arranging tlie questions, an attempt has been made to take an individual through his working life, starting fi 
the lime he aspires to have the status of a worker until after his retirement when he is expected to enjoy the fruit* of his lab 
in the form of social security benefits. Questions on some other subjects, such as labour legislation and labour research : 
statistics, have also been added as they arc a part of the Commission’s terms of reference. The topics have been covered in 
following order 

(i) Recruitment and induction 
(ii; Conditions of work 

ph) Trade unions ami employers’ oig.iui.saiiou.s 
{iL) Industrial relations 
(:■) Wages 

ptj Incentives and productivity 
'I'll; Social security 
l^inij Labour legislation 

ixj Rural and unorgaui^ctl labour 
(.v) Labour research and iuformaiicm 


Government of India 

National Commission on Laboi 

D-27, South Extension II, 

Ffew DelhF\6. 

April 10, 1967. 


Refer .\ppendix I. 
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4. Certain areas of enquiry falling within the Commission’s terms of reference such as labour welfare, bonus, empli 
state insurance scheme, workers’ education, wage boards, etc., have not been dealt with at length in the questionnaire, 
have been the subject of study in the recent past or are presently being inquiied into by committees set up/proposcd to I 
up for the purpose. The Commission proposes to utilise the work of the committees which have reported, and others whic 
expected to report, before it frames its recommendations. Relevant information about each of such committees is give 
Annexure II 


5. Since labour problems cannot be viewed in isolation and have necessarily to be a part of the overall probk 
development, it is expected that while answering questions and making suggestions, due account will be taken of the present 
of the country’s economic development as well as the perspective in which the Commission’s recommendations may have 
implemented. If fur this perspective some of the principles on which the present labour policy is framed rec 
to be re-examined, such re-examination should also find a place in the replies. 

6 . Some reference m.aterial is being appended to the questionnaire for a better understanding of the questions p^ 
The Commission will be glad to clarify points arising out of the questionnaire when such clarification is sought. 

7. The Commission would like to complete its work as early as possible. It will, therefore, be appreciated if rc 
are sent so as to reach the office of the Commission by 31st August, 19C7. 

8. Organisatlons/persons are free to communicate to the Commiasiun their views on matters wl 
have a bearing on the terms of reference but which have not been specifically covered in the accompanying q 
tionnaire. 


Yours faithfully, 


(B. N. Datar) 
Member-Seerflary 



All 


Annexurk 


I. COMMITTEE ON LABOUR WELFARE 


Terms of Reference 

(a) To review the fuiiclioning of various statutory and non-statutory welfare schemes in industrial cstablishm< 
both in the private sector and public s<*ctor, including mines and plantations; 

(b) to make such recommendations as may be deemed necessary tu improve the functioning of the existing Well 
Schemes or for introducing new schemes ; 

(c) to examine .'ind suggest industries where Welfare Funds like Coal Mines Welfare Fund and Mica Mines Well 
Fund can be created ; 

(d) to suggest measures for introducing welfare schemes for rural labour in general with particular reference to a 
cultural labour; and 

(c) to consider any other related matters that the Committee may deem lit. 


U. liONUS COMMISSION 

Terms of Reference 

(1) To dcline the concept of bonus and to consider in relation to industrial employments, the question of payrn 
of bonus based on profits and recommend principles for computation of such bonus and methods of payment, 

Note. —The term ‘ industrial employments'’ will include employment in the private sector and in establishment 
the public sector not dcpartmcntally run and which compete with establishments in the private sector. 

(2) To determine tlie extent to which the quanium of bonus should be inilucnccd by the prevailing level 
remuueratiou. 

(3) (a) To deteruiiac what the prior charges sliould be in difTereni circumstances and how they should be calculal 

(b) To determine conditions under v/hich bonus payments should be made unit-wise, industry-wise and indusi 
c«m-rcgionwise. 

(4) To consider whether the bonus due to workers, beyond a .‘Specified amount, should be paid in the form of Natio 
Saving.s Certificates or in any other form. 

(a) To consider whether there should be !ov\cr limits irrespective of losses in particular rstablishincnfs, and up 
limits for distribution in one year and ifso, the manner of carrying forward profits and losses over a preseri 
period. 

(6; To suggest an appropriate machinery and method for the settlement of bonus disputes. 

(7) To make such other lecommcndatioi'.s regarding matters concerning bonus that migiit be placed before the C( 
mission on an agreed basis by the employers’ (including the public sector] and the workers’ representatives. 


III. EMPLOYEES’ S'l'ATE lNSe:UANCE SCblEME—REVIEW' COMMI ITEE 


Xerxutt of Keferunco 


To review the working of tnc Employees’ State Insurance Scheme and to rccommcud what modification or chang< 
he structure and organisation of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation would be necessary to ensure more satisfact 
unctioning of the Scheme. 


I\'. STUDY GROUP ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

Terms of Reference 

( U To study and report on how far the basic aims and objectives ol the scheme as operated by the Central Board 
Workers’ Education arc being fulfilled ; 



(,2) to consider and advise whether any changes arc necessary in tl\c Policies of the Bonrd, ajul measures adopted 
by it, the machinery for and the mode of operation »^f ilic scheme ; 

to recommend measures for enlisdng fuller and wider ro-operaiiou of employers and trade unions in the operation 
of the scheme ; 

(4) to recommend measures for the association of State Ciovorjunents, universities and otlici educational institutions 
in the operation of the sclicmct and 

(j) to consider any related or ancilliary niatlers and to make recommendations thereon. 


STUDY GROIT ON THP rUNtrr[(')\TN(i OF 'FHE SYSTEM OF WAGE BOARDS 


Terms of Reference 


(1) to study the working of the c.xisling Wage Board system in all its aspects including its contribution to the deter- 
mination of fair wag^s and other conditions of work consistent with the circumstances of each industry and (its 
contribution) to the prevention of industrial disharmony ; 

(2) to examine the composition and fuuciioning of the Wage Boards, the time taken by them in making their recom¬ 
mendations, the implementation of their recommendations and their cBcct on industry and consumer j^riccs and 
labour conditions ; 

(3) to recommend such measures and change.s in existing arrangemcats and practii’cs including the manner of con¬ 
stitution and functioning of the Hoards wherdiy iheir working may be improved, and the time taken by the Wage 
Boards to complete their work, might be reduced. 


VI. STUDY GROUP ON WORKING AND SERMGE GONDI FIONS OF SWEEPERS AND SCA\'ENGERS 


Terms of Reference 


U) T(j study tin: material already collected and the recoinmcndations made by the diflerent agencies jireviously set 
up for the purpose by tiie Central or Stale Ciovernments and in particular by : 

(a) The Barve Committee set up by the Maharashtra Government in 1949 ; 

(b the Malkani Committee set up by the Central Board for Harijan Welfare in 1957 ; 

(c) die Social Welfare Team headed by Smt. Renuka Ray set up by the Planning Commission in 19’)8; and 

the Special Working Group on Cooperation for Backward Classes set up by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
in 1961 ; 

(2) to collect any furtiier data that may be reejuired; 

(3) to review the .iciion already taken to implenu'nt tin: re* ommeudaliona (jf the (Jomimuccs irlcrred to under (1; 
above ; 

(4; to suggest what lurriicr practical siepr. should be taken, and by wiiom, to improve the li\-iiig and working cun- 
dilions (^including wages; oi sweepers and scavengers; and 


(5) any other related matters that tlic Study (jroup may deem lit to consider. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR 

SECTION ONE 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Name and address of the respondent : 

('Person ;'undertakin(»'organisation'State) 

2. The name of the Central Organisation of 
employers/workers to which you are affiliated. 

3. If union, please give the number of members. 

When was the union formed ? 

4. If an undertaking'establishment, please give : 

fa) Commodity produced'nature of activity. 

fb) Number of employees as on l-Kb?. 

(ii Workers 
('ll' Others 

(c) When was the urulertaking established ? 


r. RKCRUITMPNr .\ND INDUCTION 

Recruitmfnt 

1. fa) How is labour recruited at present in industrial cstablishm''nts? Its recruitment effected through (i) johb 

fii) contractors, fiii) advertisements, fiv) introduction by existing employees, fv) employment c.xchar 
or fvi) any other m<*t)»od ? 

(b'‘ How far are (hr present recruiimcni arrajigernems saiisfaciorv for different types of employees artd differ 
levels of skilU 

2. In ^\'h:u c.ttei^orirs ofrmploynient is l:'.b(*i'.r in sb'n: ^upply? What strps slmuld be t:\ken to Tninimis/’ the elf 
of such shortages ? 

3. Does lack of mobility affect supplies in different categorie:\ of labour? If so, what remedial measures wotdd ' 

.suggest ? 

4. To what extent is industiial i.'botir migratory in character? What problems does such l.\bour pose in rccruiim 
;uul retention? 

5. flow do the existing stalu(or^’ provisions in regard to emplovnu’iit ()r women affect rccniiirncjit of women labo' 
Consistent with international conventions on conditions of work bar women, what niodifn ations would be necessary in the exist 
provisions for promoting cninloymont of women ? 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of recruitment of casual labour? If employment of casual lab 
is a disadvantage, what steps should be taken to derasu.ilise such hibour * 

7. In view of the present unemployment situation. wJi.at place should be given to llu: absorption of‘pf y'»>cally har 
capped’ in recruitment policy? Should there be a st itutory provision for reserving a portion of the vacancies to physici 
handicapp<-d persmis ? 

8. In establishments witliin your knowledge, is there anv discrimination in the matter of recruitment on grounda 
caste, community, region, langu.'igr, etc.? Under wh.-i circumstanres is such discrimijiation j\istiBed? 


Ifiduitiori 


9. Arr. the existing progrartmes fur’on-the-iob’ iraiirng of workers adequate? What are the directions in \vh 
improvement should be sought ? 

10. Wh.at steps should be taken to encourage an employee to avail of the facilities outside the place of work for imf 
ving his skill ? Is tluTe any system of granting study leave to the employers in your establishment ? If yes, please give detr 

11. ^a) What should be the outline of a rational proiitotion policv? What pl.are would vou assign in this j)o 

to seniority, merit and trade test ’ 

i'b'' Should rcrruitT7ient to }>ositinns .at higher levels b<- made from among the existing cmi)]ovrcs only? It 
up to what Irv'cl ? 
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[I. CONDITIOXS OF WORK 


IVo'kin^ Con^itio^s 

12. (n) Conditions of work in factories, mines and plantations, etc., arc presently regulated by the Factories 

1948, the Plantations Labour Art, 1951 and the Mines Act, 1932 etc. The main provis’.ons ot .such 
inler alia relate to (i) safety and welf-ire, (ii) hours of work, rest interval, \^'cek!y ofT, etc., (iil) crnploymc 
young persons and women, 4v) annual leave with wages, (v' occupational diseases and (vi) overtime payr 
What changes arc necessary in these provisions? llo'.v sl'.ouM the implementation of these acts be impro 
(Sfie aI.':o Q. 19). 

(b) What other steps arc needed to ensure proper working conditions ? 

13. In the matter of national and festival holidays, what Is the extent of difTercnec In the total number of hoi 
from region to region? Is this difTercnec justified If not, is it possible to hr^ag about uniformity in the total number of 
days in different regions ? 

14. V\9iat changes are necessary in the e.xisiing arrangements for regulating rouditions of work in employments 
than in factories, mines and plantations ? 

15. What, in your knowledge, is the extent of prevalence of employment of child labour ? In what industries, 
cities is employment of child labour relatively high ? Arc you sati: rtcd v. ith the exi.sting statutory provisions about emi 
ment of child labour and their implementation ? 

16. How have the existing arrangements rcg.irdlng regulation of comlitions of work of contract labour ynd 
employed by contractors worked ? In what dircction.s are imj^roveinenrs necessary ? iSt’e also O. 209). 

17. What arc the statutory bcnefits/provUions, in the implemciuation of winch trade unions and employers 
ni.sations can jointly play a useful role? How should such arr.tngemenis be made cfTcctive at the plant level? Should tlie 
any standing arrangements for this ptirposc ? 


Safety ani Health 

18. Is the exi.stiiig rate of arcidcnt.s high in cstabli'-dunents whithm your knowledge? What have been the n 
causes of such accidents? 

19. What step.^ should ho taken to establish training programtucs with Kpecoi] cniphasis on safety for the bene 
new entrants to indu.strial c-stablishmcut-s? Are any ^cf^c^h!•^ lourse-'. neres.sary for those wlto arc already in cuiployin 
How .should such courses be org.vui.scd ? 

20. Safety standards in some industrie.i have bceri c\olvevl by b:j>artitc agrc' merits. How have the.se agreet 
worked in practice? Hovv- can this bipartite approach Ik* r\'.eud;-<.l to oihor indu'^triesTLcc should the agreed arr: 
meats be made cfrorti''e at the plant level ? 

21. In ’-'ic'-v uf the anticipated gro'^vth of nrw industries like maehine building, ehemic.'ds, icrtinsers, petro-cherr 

etc., rcguiritig stricter .safelv stamlaials, steps sh-aid-.l b * taken aroi.r c safely f onsfoou.sness ainmig workers and 

ployers ? 

22. Against the background of ex]).'iudiiig ijidustry .*ud ad\cueing technology involving a fastcr^tempo of prodm 
how should provisions eoriccming industrial sa.fcty ‘'^Annexure I) in th.e Factoil: s Af t, 1948, the Mim s Act, 19;)2 etc., be amcui 

23. f.a' Wlial are the diflieulties experieiua'fl in yirociinng safety '*t<uipment ffir imtallalivan in industrial csta 

rnents ? 

fb; Is the siipjily of safnv cejuipment to workers for the.r personal u.'^c arleqnatc? Is there any reluctan,< 
the ])art of workers to u.sc such r'.juipmcni? It so, wh.:t mc;nure,s would yon .suggest to overcome 
reluctance ? 

24. W'h.-if -should be the clem.-nts of'.ni ‘Iiidusiri.d Health .Servir*-’ Or introdiiriioii in Imlia? How should the i 
durtion fif stub. :i serscee lu: pliasf-.l ? 


25. As a corolli'.rv 
If so, in what m.armer ? 


to rf t>)IeN lo the above, flo dm j'.ro' ’-i<ins for workmen’s C('t!!| « n.saUon r< <|uirf. to b* anieti 
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IH. TRADE L'.NIONS AND EMPLOYERS' ORGANTS,'. ElOXS 


Federations of EmptoyerF and WmErs' Oraanisatn-ns 

26. What are tlic factors which liave mduencccl the dcvclopnierii orisanisaliun.il fi.iltciii of trade imions/cmi 
vers’ organisations since Tncleftciirlence ? 

27. Wlia! has beer. The i-fTec; of legislative provisions on the growth of trade unions,Vmplovers’ organisations ? 
also Q. 58). 

28. Do you think that the modus operandi of trade unions/employers’ organisations have changed during the last deca< 
If so, what are the characteristics of this change ? 

29. Do you th.ink ih.at the attitudes of trade unions and employers’ organisations towards {a) each other and 
Government have undergone any change during the last decade ? If so, state the direction of this change. 

30. The traditional role of trade unions/em[)loyers’ organisations has been to secure protection to advance the inter 

ol their members. In view of the national objectives of establishing a socialist society and achieving planned economic dt 
lopment : ’a) What should be the changes in the nature and scope of activities of the trade unions/employers’ organisatio 
\hj What are. the changes necchal in their organisational pattern and attitudes? (c) What are the fields of activity in wh 
they have an independent role to play ? (d) In what others should they function in cooperation (i; between themselves ; 

(h) jointly with Government ? {See also Q_. 75). 

31. How have trade unious/employers’ organisations helped in the evolution of a better society ? How do i 
r('prescnt their views and discu.ss their atfairs with flovcrnmenl and other public authorities and agencies ? Does this sysl 
of comniunicaiion need imiirovenu'iu '? If so, in what direction ? iSee also Q,. 124 & 227). 

32. How can tiade unions/employers’ organisations contribute towards maintaining a high level of employmci 
Or is this solely the concern of Government ? 

33. IJipartiic consultations being one of the eifective means of reducing the areas of conflict between employers ; 
their employees, wh;,t steps should trade uuion.s,?einp!oycr.s’ organisations take for promoting such consultations ? 

34. What are the existing arrangements for communication between tlic central organisations of employers and worl 
and their constituents ? How should these arrangements be imiiroved ? 

35. .\rc there occasions when central organisations of employers and workers refuse to alBliate employing units/uni 
at the plant level ? If so, on what grounds ? 

36. To what extent arc the obligations undertaken by the organisations of employers and workers at the natic 
level implemented by their constituents? .Are there any effective sanctions for non-compliance with these obligations ? hi 
far have they been used in recent years? How could these sanctions be made more eifective ? 

37. Do difficulties .arise in reconciling the actions of the unions/employers at the plant level with national poll 
evolved jointly by trade unions,/employers’ organisations? Could you cite instances of such diffitailtics? How are such d 
culties resolved ? 

38. What should be. the responsibility of all-India organisations oI employers and workers towards (i) promol 
the interest of their constituents in all matters affecting industrial relations, [ii] implementation of laws, voluntary agreemc; 
etc., (in') training of management personnel, (iv) providing guidance to constituent units, (r) settling of industrial disputes 
constituent units and {vi) improving the efficiency of industry ? (.Vec also Q. 166). How should they lie equipped for disdiarg 
these responsibilities ? 


Trade Unions—ConitHution and Finance 

39. How are trade unions constituted at the plant level ? Wh.it are the dilferent forms of constitution .' .\rc tl 

any common objectives mentioned under the rules of dilferent trade union.s ? What arc these common objcctive.s ? 

40. How are the officers who man the trade unions apiiointed ? How many of them arc paid ? 

41. How does a trade union get new members ? .Arc all membership applications accepted ? If not, by what 

teria are applicants accepted or rejcctetl ? In what ways do unions compete for membership ? 

42. What steps do trade unions take to encourage members to interest themselves in the conduct of unions’ affaii 
How effective arc such steps ? 

43. How are the activities of a trade union conducted ? How is the policy decided ? Who is responsible for imj 
menting the policy once it is decided ? To what extent docs the rank and file infltience the formulation of the policy ? 

44. What in your opinion is the extent of prevalence of the system of‘closed shop’ or 'union shop’ ? .State its me 
and dements in Indian coridilions * 


•‘Closed shop’ is an establishment vs here only niemhers of a union m good standing arc hired or retained as employees. 

‘Union shop’ is an establishment in which the employer has agreed to keep only union men on pav-roll and in which non-uti 
men may be hired on a stipulation that they join the union within a specified time. 

3—1 MS, NCI.,4.9 
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45. Do trade unions have enough income to fulfii their role in promoting members’ interests ? If not, wh.nt i 
should unions take for augmenting their resources ? Is any statutory proslsion needed for enl.arging tr.adc union finances ? 

46. What reasons, if any, are there against incrc.ising members’ subscription so as to prov ide an adequate ince 
for trade unions ? 

47. Is the introduction of‘check off’* system advisable In Indian conditions ? If it is, should the privilege o 
system be given to recognised unions only or to all registered unions ? 

48. In what ways do trade unions help meinbers/depcndents of members in their personal din'iculiie.s like unemp 
ment, sickness, and personal injuries ? How are dependents helped in case of members’ death ? 


Trade Union—leadership and Multiplicity 

49. What has been the impact of political parties on the pattern of trade union development in India ? 

30. Reference is often made to the influence of outsiders in trade unions. Please define the term ‘out-sider’ 
state what the influence of outsiders has been on trade unions. 

51. How should internal leadership in a union be built up and strengthened ? 

52. Does the existing legislation encourage multiplicity of trade unions ? If so, what arc the remedial measuri 

53. How far has the Inter-union Code of Conduct (Annexure II) adopted by the four central labour organisat 
in 1958 been effective in regulating inter-union relations and avoiding inter-unions rivalries ? How could the Code be m 
more effective ? 


Trade Union Recognition 

54. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a union registration ? Are there any aspects in which the pot 
of the Registrar of Trade Unions could be altered or enlarged with advantage ? 

55. Has there been a change i.. the attitude of employei's towards trade unions, particularly in the matter of ret 
nition of unions ? If yes, what have been the contributory factors ? 

56. Has the Code of Discipline in Industry (.^nnexure III) contributed towards securing recognition for trade unit 

57. Do the existing provisions under the Code of Discipline in regard to recognition of unions provide a satisfac 
arrangement in this regard ? Specifically, are the provisions regarding (i) the procedure for verificatioit, {ii'j the procet 
for grant and withdrawal of recognition, (Hi) the period of recognition and (iv) the rights of the recognised unions (Annexure 
satisfactory? If not, what improvements would you suggest in them ? (See also Q. 111). 

50. W'ould you suggest giving effect to the provisions of the Indian Trade Unions .\mcndment .•\ct, 1947 in the ma 
of recognition of unions ? Or, shoidd provisions similar to the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 or similar Acts elsewh 
in India for recognition of unions (.Annexure V) be written into the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926? Are there any ot 
suggestions in this regard ? (See also Q,. 27). 

59. ’VVhat are the advantages of industrywise unions ? What wall be the difficulties in their recognition ? P 
should the subjects to be dealt with by unions at the plant level and by the industry union be demarcated ? (See also Q. 86 

60. W'hat are the advantages and disadvant.ages of naming a union as the sole bargaining agent in an industrial un 

61. For determining the representative character of a trade union for purposes of grant of recognition, should 
method of election by secret ballot be adopted? Ifso, explain the details of the method and the .administrative arr.angem 
necessary for the purpose. (See also Q,. 86.) 

62. If a union is elected as the sole bargaining agent in an establishment, what should he the rights and respons 
lities of other unions in the establishment ? 

63. Considering that categorywise unions, particularly of technicians, arc assuming greater importance how she 
their rights and obligations be defined in relation to (a) the employer and (6) unions of other categories of employees ? 

64. What facilities should an employer extend at the work-place for the activities of unions ? 

65. IVhat has been the attitude of the Government as employer towards trade unions ? 


*‘Check off’ is the practice in which employer deducts union dues from pay and hands over these deductions to the iml 
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iV. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Inlroductoiy 

60. What should he the criteria for determining the effectiveness or otherwise of Government’s industrial relali 
policy ? In terms of these criteria, give your assessment of the working of the policy since Independence, with special rcferci 
to the legislative and other arrangements for prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. 

h7. .-Xre the patterns ofindustrial conflict changing since Independence ? In particular, how have the social, cconoi 
•lud politicitl factors affected the intensity of industrial conflict ? 

68. Is it possible to jrick out .some significant factors in units witliin your knowledge which in recent years have hel] 
in improving industrial relations at the plant level ? Will diesc factors continue to be of significaitce in future ? 

69. What have been the causes of industrial unrest since Independence ? Have there been any special circumstar 
which have contributed to industrial unrest ? How could their cfi'ect be minimised in future ? 

70. What has been the impact of inter-union rivalry on industrial relations ? 

71. What improvements are necessary in tlie present arrangements for prevention of industrial disputes ? W' 
would be the role of mediation service in the prevention of disputes ? 

72. WTiat is the role of fact-finding enquiries in improving indastrial relations ? 

73. How is the state of industrial relations in a unit affected by the existence of trade unions ? W'hat difference 
any, exists in the climate of industrial relations where the relevant trade union organisation is (a) strong, (6) weak, and (c) n 
e.xistent ? 

71-. What has been the contribittion of factors like (a) recognition of union, (See also Q,. 54 to 65) (J) arrangem' 
for dealing with individual and collective grievances, and (c) strengtliening bipartite consultative arrangements, in promo 
industrial harmony ? 

7.5. In maintaining and promoting harmonious employer-employee relationship, what should be the respective o 
gations of (i) Central organisations of employers and worktT.s, (ii) local management, (Hi) local unions and (I'r) the Governmei 
Central or State ? (See also Q. 30). 

76. What role have labour/personnel offuters played in preventing disputes and maintaining harmonious eniplo 
cnnployec rchiiionship ? How far have they been effective ? Suggest measures to improve their effectiveness. 

77. What should be the arrangements for proper communication between workers and management at the p 

level ? 

78. To whom do managements delegate their authority in dealing with employees ? To what extent do man; 
ments include specialists for dealing with personnel matters ? 

79. To what extent are flic standing orders subject to agreement between employees and managements? In 1 
many cases arc they drawjt up by management alone ? 

80. To what extent do the Employment Standing Orders .'Vet, 1946 and the Model Standing Orders formulated ui 
that .Xcl serve the purpo.se for which the .‘kct was framed ? 

81. What are the disciplinary rulc.s imposed by managements ? Do the procedures prescribetd under the Mi 
.Standing Orders in dealing tvith disciplinary cases require modification, and if so, on what lines ? 

82. Has the Model Grievance Procedure (Atmexure VI) evolved under the Code of Discipline served its purp' 
If not, is there need for statutory provision for the formation of an effective grievance procedure? What .should be the r 
elements of such a provision ? How wotdd it affect existing bipartite arrangements ? 

83. What Is the. attitude of trade unions and employers’ organisations to the introduction, either by voluntary ag 
incut or statutorily, of a system of griev'ance arbitration ? Would such a system help in improving labour-management i 
tions ? 


84. What are the existing facilities for training management and trade union personnel in industrial relations ? 
vlial extent arc they u.sed ? 


Collective Baigainitig 

85. What is the extent of prevalence of tlie system of collective bargaining in this countn’ ? How far has it succeec 
Wffiat has been the effect of legislation on the growth of collective bargaining ? (See also Q_. 193). 

86. If collective bttrgaining has to be, encouraged at the industry level, how should the representative character o 

bargaining agent for workers be determined ? (.S>e also Q,. 59 and 61). 
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o7. 1^0 y<>\) with th'- si.itfincnt tluit {a'\ roiicctivr. bargaining lias \i-< vviicji unions hnvr sniTiciciuly 

uj) ilu H sfrougUi an'i even Ibr ^fvrngdKniing unions hjuI [h) adjudication system provides an airangcincni by which satisfa 
can bo given to pai ties without ojnni industrial conflict as also Ibr protecting the weaker parly ? 

8fl. What should ho the role of {a;, collective bargaining and [h] adjudication as methods for saleguarding indu 
peace in the years to ? 

80. In disputes arising over a cliatier oI cunnands, is it leasible to scparaio areas ordilleu:nrc botweeu the cinp 
and the union into those where collective bargaining could exclusively operate and others \vhich could be left to .idiudicat 

90. What shouhl b(' the lintiis of colltri live ijargaiuing under ronditions imposed bs j>i.i:inecl d<'v<'lL>i>incJi( ? 
also Q. 193), 

Joint CoTisultaiion 

91. Do trade unions through collective bargaining and joint consullalioij, pinvidc an circclivc form of demof 
within the enterprise 

92. Tlie Industrial Disputes Act. 19+7. provides for the setting up of works ctminiitfees ‘bo promote measure 
securing and preserving amity ajid good relations between the eniployer and the workmen.” Have they been fimciioning i 
factorily wluuevcr they have been set up? If not, what factors have militated against their .setting up and proper function 

93. To meet tl\e criticism that works conuriittees have been languishing for want of defirdtion of their specific fimct 
an illustrative list of functions (Annexure V'll; ol' works committees was evolved by the Indian Labour Conference. Assui 
that there can be a clash of functions between the trade union and works committee, can this list be the basis for dcmarcai 
definition of works committees’ functions ? 

91. .Suggest measures for improving the utility oj‘ the works cominince:- ^siih particular rcreicncc to ihc.ir ctmipos 
and functions. 

95, Have joint management cotmcils and emergency producti«>n counuifNics been smc<'sslul in achieving the obje 
of belter iridusirial relations and increasing production/producliviiy ? Have they created a climate of mutual trust bct> 
employers and employees ? {See Annexure VIII for functions of Joint Management Councils) 

%. What efb'cis do profit sharing and copartnership schemes liave on redations between management and employt 

97. a) Is it feasible to introduce a scheme of worker.^* participation in managcnu'iu by making the workers sh 

holders ? 

(h; If it is considered feasible, w'hat stops should be taken to facilitate the introduction of such a scheme ? 

,C ' Does such .shareholding give adequate voice to workers in running of the establishment ? 

;d} .Are there any other njethods by which workers can pariicip.atc in management ? 

(^ofiniiaiwn 

98. lo what c.stenl has the conciliation machinery given satisfaction to the pariie.> to a ili.sjnUc ? 

99. .Statistics of settlement ol'industrial disputes .show th.it conciliation machinery ha.s played a }hvota! role in in 
lajiiing iiidu'irinl peace. .At the same lim<'. in.'iiiy major disputes may not be amenable to setileinent llirougli concilia 
machinery. Do you agree with this assessment ofthe functioning .and utility oJ the machinery ? 

100. Whai fhaugcs in the otganhatlon .md .aafling ol the m.»('ni)i<-ry .md pn>\c i> i»\ i ou' iliu ion o lure is would 
advocate ? Please indicate the .specific ch.inges/improvemonts whicJi will make toi a more c.\])('diiious and ellcctivc disp 
of conciliation work ? 

101. Should conoili.iiors be named arbiirators in disputes hand'etl by tlieii colif ague> 

A/fjncIiifiiiou 

102. What are the ciileria f<*r as.scssiiig the suii.diility or o.herwise of th<‘ jnesjuit s\sU'in el .idjudicaiion ? Do 
think the >ysteni has played an important role in mainiaining industrial peace ? Should the system be retained ? 

103. In case adjudication m.aclimery is to be retained, what powcis should it have in industrial disputes rclatiii; 
di.scharge and dismissals ? 

10+. Are the existing arrangements for reference of dispuies to adjudication satisfactory ? Il'not, how can the arrai 
m<-ms be im]>roved ? 

105. Should the authority for appointment of industrial tribunals be vested in the Labour Departments? If 
whcr(* should it lie ? 
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106. There is a section of opinion that the existing procedures .md practices involving difFcreni stages like conciliati 
adjudication, etc., in settlement of disputes take an unduly long time. What measures would you advocate for expediti 
settlement of disputes ? 

107. Do you think the revival of the Labour Appellate Tribunal would help in the expeditious settlement of dispute 

108. How should the < ost of adjudication to the partie.s be reduced ? 

109. What measures sho\ild be taken to ensure full and speedy implemcntatioji of ulbunal aw;nds and agreenicr 


Code of Discipline 

no. Has the Code of Discipline served its purpose ? 

111. Which provisions, if any, of the Code of Discipline should be gi\en a legal shape ? \Sec also (j,. 57). 
Vohmlcry Arbitration 

112. Wlieit is the role of volunt.ary arbitration ni the achievement 'sf good intiiistri.il relations ^ In what way 
the Central Organisations of employers and workers promote voluntary arbitration ? Should a piovisioii for voluntary 
bitration be incorporated in all collective agreements ? 

113. Please indicate tlie areas of industrial disputes where voluntarN arbitration could be preferre-d to acljudit:at 

114. Aj'o you in favour o (setting up standing arbitration bo.irds ? U se, indicate their (omposition, (h) proced 
for .setting up of such boards and [cj subjects to be referred to them. 

115. What prolessionai group provides the best arbitrators .* Civil servants ? Lawyers ? Academics ? Husin 
men ? Trade unionists ? Technicians ? Otliers ? 

116. What should l>e the arrangements lor meeting the expenses of arbitration ? 

Strikes and Lockouts 

117. Do you consider that the existing restrictions on workers* right to strike and the employers' right to declai 
lockout need to be modified in any way ? If so, please indicate these modifications logetli<?r reasons in support of ll 
modifications. 

118. Do union rules provide for a procedure to be gone through before giving a call for strike ? If so, to wl 
extent is this procedure observed in practice ? 

119. If a strike is called/lockout is declared, is prior notice always given tu the other party ? In what cases, if a 
no such notice is given ? 

120. In how many case.s within your knowledge have workers been able to sccurit wages for the strike period when 
strike is declared legal ? Arc there cases where .strike pay is given when the strike is illegal ? 

121. In what ways do trade unions seek to prevent victimisation of their nienibers ? To extent do i 

succeed ? 

122. Are ihcn' inslauccs of workers going on strike without san< lion of the union ? 

123. In what way in practice do trade unions and managements keep m touch wnih each other durii^ a strike in or 
ro facilitate a settlement ? What is the role of Government machinery in stich cases ? Should Governnu.'.it intervene in c; 
where a strike is legal, {ii) illegal ? 


General 


124. What has been the loir ijf iripartifc committees like ihc Indian L.-ihour Confetrnce, Standing Lai)' 
Committee^ Industrial Committees, etc , iji c\ olving through mutual discussions and agreements acf cprable arrang<rmenis in 
various fields of labour rcliilions? {See also Q.. 31) 

125. Arc you in f.n’our of Central CJovernnieiit being m.idit resporisib’e for ijidustri.d rel.uioji^ in public .sector unc 
takijigs under the control of the Central Government ? 

126. How should public utilities be defined in the context of a j>l.inucd economy ? Should there be any .sp<x ial \ 
visions for avoiding work stoppages in public utilities ^ 

127. What steps sliould be taken to minimise induslrial coiillicis in (a: the public sector, {b) ihr cooperaiixe s<*c!< 
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128. For the purpose of labour-manageiuent relations, is there a case for treating the public/cooperative sector 
rently from the private sector ? 

129. Has collective bargaining bccji possible in the small-scale sector ? Fo what extcsit does this sector mak 
of the industrial relations machinery ? 

V. WAGES 

Introductory 

130. How does the current availability of unskilled labour affect the level ol wages ? 

131. What has been the relationship between wages in agriculture and other unorganised sectors and wag 
industry ? 

132. Should wages in agriculture and unorganised industries be allowed to influence wages in industry ? 

133. To what extent is the existing level of wages a result of the traditional mode of wage settlement, collectiv* 
gaining, awards, etc. ? 


Minimum Wage 

134. As set forth in the report of the Committee on Fair Wages, “The minimum wage must provide not merely f 
bare sustenance of life, but for the preservation of the health and efficiency of the w'orker. For this purpose, the_mm; 
wage must also provide for some measure of education, medical requirements and .amenities.” Should this concept of mm 
wage be modified in any way ? 

135. The 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference accepted certain norms (Annexure IX) in regard to th< 
of the worker's familv and minimum requircmeitts of the family relating to food, clothing, housing and other items of exf 
ture. Attempts made by some wage fixiirg authorities to quajttify this nainimum wage have brought out the difficulties 
plementing the formula. In what respects do the standards require reconsideration ? 

136. If it is not feasible to provide the minimum wage referred to above to the w'orking class, is it possib 
suggest a phased programme for implementing the need-based minimum as recommended by the Indian L 
Conference ? 

137. The Committee on Fair Wages made its recommendations about minimum wage against the backgroi 
fcnditions in the industrial sector. Do these ideas require medification if they arc to be relevant to non-industrial w 
who predominate in the economy ? 

138. If the idea of fixing a National Minimum Wage is to be accepted taking into account the replies to qu: 
1,34 10 137 above, how is it to be worked out in practice ? 

139. As between different regions in the country it is not only that prices oi consumption goods vary, but the c< 
of the minimum needs themselves can be different. How are these variations to be provided for in arriving at the Na 
Minimum ? 

140. Would you favour any change in the definition of ‘minimum’, ‘fair’ and ‘living’ wage given by the Com; 
on Fair Wages ? What in your opinion could have been the concept of ‘living wage’ referred to in the Constitu 
(.\iinexure X). 


Dearness Allowance 

141. Considering the need for protecting real wage, how should one provide for revision of wages/w'age rat 
changes in price level ? Should this be by revision of the wage itself or by a provision of a separate component to absorb 
changes ? 

142. Ill view of the prevalence of se\‘eral methods to provide for the payment of a separate allowance to meet c] 
ill cost of living, is it feasible to apply any one system on a uniform basis ? Which system would be most appropriate 

143. If a system iii which dearjiess allowance adjusted to changes in cost o! living is favoured : 

(a) Which index number viz., (i) All India, (iij regional, or (iii) local should be preferred ? \6/ What 
be the frequency at which revision should be made—moiithly/quarterly/hali-yearly, etc.. 

(c) What should be the extent of change in the index which should warrant such revision in dearness alk 
—each point/slab of 5 points/slab of 10 points, etc., ? Give reasons. 

144. In determining the quantum of dearness allowance, what should be the principles governing the rate of i 
lisation of price rise ? 
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145. Considering that payment of a cost of living allowance is meant to ensure that real wage of employees is 
eroded by price increases, should the capacity to pay of an industry/unit be a relevant consideration in fixing the rate of dear 
allowance ? 

146. In areas/activities where part of the wage is in kind, what adjustments should be made in fixing the quantur 
dearness allowance ? 


Fringe Benefits 

147. How should fringe benefits Vie defined ? WTial should be their .scope and content ? To what extent do s 
benefit.s affect production costs ? 

148. How far can the fringe benefits be a .substitute for higher money earnings ? 


Wage Differentials 

149. Do the existing wage differentials in the plants within your knowledge appropriately reflect the considerati 
mentioned in the report of the Committee on Fair Wages, viz., degree of skill, strain of work, length of work, training reqi 
ment, responsibility undertaken, mental and physical strain, disagreeableness of the task, hazards of work and fatigue ? 

150. What has been the effect of the existing systems of dearness allowance on wage differentials ? What steps wi 
you suggest to rationalise present arrangements ? 


Methods of Wage Fixation 

151. As between different methods of wage fixation obtaining at present, namely, statutory wage fixation, v 
fixation through collective bargaining, fixation through wage boards, and wage fixation resulting from adjudication, etc., wl 
method or methods would be more suitable for adoption in future ? If one or the other arrangement is needed for diffe 
sectors, indicate sector-wise the arrangement needed. 

152. In collective bargaining for wage fixation, should the principal emphasis be laid on national agreements ? 
so, what adjustments should be made to meet local needs ? 

153. Tripartite wage boards came in vogue because it was felt that an arrangement by which parties themselves 
have a hand in shaping the wage structure in an industry could be more enduring than the one where an award is hai 
down by a third party. Has this expectation Ireen fulfilled ? 

154. {a) In what respects should the operation of wage boards be modified to improve their working ? 

(A) Should wage board recommendations have legal sanction ? 

Wage Policy 

1.55. (a) How could the criteria of fairness to labour, development of industry, capital formation, return to entre 
neur, etc., be taken into account in wage fixation ? 

(A) It is said that in the balance between fair wages to workers, fair profits to enterpreneurs and fair retur 
treasury, the consumers are often left behind. How far is this criticism valid ? How best can the situ; 
be remedied ? 

156. In the context of planned development, the’question of taking an integrated view of policy in regard to w 
income.s, and prices is often emphasised. What should be the objective and scope of such a policy ? Indicate the guidt 
for such a policy in the light of the perspective for the growth of the economy. Changes in the existing institutional am 
ments for implementation of such a policy may also be indicated. 

157. Do you suggest a policy of‘wage freeze’? If so, how can it be implemented under the existing system ? 1 

are the implications of this policy for other incomes ? 

158. Is there a need for sectoral balance in wage structure between the public and private sectors ? If there is, 
should it be achieved ? 


Mode of Wage Payment 

159. What arc the existing practices in regard to payment of wages in kind? Would you suggest its extensic 
units where it is not obtaining at present ? 

160- To what extent is the method of paying unskilled workers on time scale of pay common ? Would you fi 
its extension ? 
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IGI. Do you favour the suggcsiiou that the total wage packet shouh! idusist of threi; toinpouenis, namely, the basic 
wage, tlie other dcjiending on price changes aatd the third which takes into account productivitv changes ? If so, liow should 
tl'.is suggestion be inarh- operalis’e? 


Genrral 


162. How far c.an the administration of the Minimum Wages Act, l')18 be considitred to Ite satisfactory ? Outline 
in detail the difficulties experienced in its implementation. Offer suggestions against each difficulty on how best it could be 
overcome. (See also Q. 210). 

163. Is the scheme for payment of annual bonus embodied in the Payment ofBonus Act, 196.3. satisfactory ? If not 
what are your suggestions ? How dm-s the latest decision of the Supreme ('.ourt affect the Sehemc of the .kct ? 

Iii4. What should he the place of bonus payments in the future system of remuncr aiion ? 


\ r. I.N’CF.N'TtX’K SOHEVIES AND PRODL'CTIN ITV 

163. What steps should be t.iken to introduce a system of payment by results in induslries/artivities where this system 
tMiuld be appropriate ? 

166. Please state your views on the following guiding principles for introduction of incentive schemes. 

Iu\ Employers and workers should formulate a simple incentive system at the unit level and implement it 
on some agreed basis through collective bargaining. In every case, introduction of incentive schemes 
should be preceded by an agreement with trade unions. 

ih ) In evolving wage incentive schemes, it should be ensured that these do not lead to rate-cutting. The workers’ 
normal wages should be protected where it is not possible lor him for circumstances beyond his control to 
earn an incentive. 

((.') Individual or group incentives can be framed to cover both direct and indirect groups of workers. 

(d) .An incentive scheme cannot be evolved without a work study undertaken with the cooperation of workers. 
Nevertheless, it should always be open to employers and workers to evolve a scheme by agreement or any 
other acceptable basis. 

I'c': Efforts should be made to reduce time-rated categories to the minimum. This will ensure that all emplo¬ 
yees have an equal chance to increase their earnings with increase in productivity. 

(f) Wage incentives should generally provide extra earnings only after a mutually agreed level of efficiency 
has been achieved. 

(?) To ensure quality of production, incentive payments shoidd be generally allowed only if the output has 
been approvtxl on inspection by the management. 

:Vi) Incentive earnings should not fluctuate very much. This requires u cerlain degree of [jlauning so that 
material delays, macltine-breakdowns etc., are controlled. 

(i) The scheme should itself safeguard adequately the interests of the worker if he is forced to remain idle due 
to circumstances entirely beyond his control such as non-supply of raw materials, machiue-breakdowns, 
etc. 

‘.Apart from financial incentives, non-financial incentives like InrUer security of employment, job satisfaction- 
job status, etc., have also a place in increasing productivity. 

167. What should be the respective roles of labour, management and Grjvernracnt in raising protluctiviiy 2 

168. How should the gains of productivity be measured ? Caji they be allocated to different factors of production? 
How should the gains be shared ? 

169. Have increases in productivity matcluil with wage increases in the years since Indcitendericc ? Please give 
supporling statistics. 

170. Has any undertaking within your knowledge e.xpcrirncnted, in recent years, with productivity techniques ? 
How did the employees react to these experiments ? Did this result in increasing workload ? If .so, how was this situation 
met ? 


171. What place \sould you assign to suggestion schemes ami iuslitulioj, of .'I'.vards lor outstanding work to improve 
productivity ? 

172. What arc the factors contributing to labour turnover and absenteeism ’ How do they affi'ct improvement in 
productivity (Sec also Q. 183'. 
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173. What is the place of tlie ntotivation of worker for iniprot'ing his standard of living in the sticccssful work! 
of iineiitivc schemes ? 

174. What is the ctfeet of (a) ‘go-slow', (6) ‘work to rule’ and (c) “unions’ ban on overtime” on creating a climate 
improving productivity ? 

175. What is the role of rationalisation in improved productivity ? The 15th Session of Indian Labour ConferCT 
had made some recommendations (.\nnexure XI) for regulating the process of rationalisation. Have these recommendatit 
helped rationalisation ? Do these recommendations still provide a useful framework for the purpose? If not, what chan] 
wouUl you suggest ? 

176. (a) What should be the place of ‘automation’ in the [serspective of development ? 

(t) How would automation affect labour-management relations ? 

!c) Should there be a special m.achinery to study the problem ? 

177. How far has the National Productivity Council been effective in generating enthusiasm among employ 
.and workers in increstsing productivity ? 


vn. SOCl.M, SECURII'Y 


170. '(i) What effect do the social security schemes have on stability of employmoit and on industrial relations 

!b) Have some of the benefits, b.ased as they are on a qualifying period for entitlement, led to larger lab 
turnover ? If so, what should be the remedial measures ? 

179. The Convention on Minimum Standards of Social Security adopted by the International Labour Organisal 
refers to the following brtiitches of soci.il security, namely, medical care, sickness benefit, unemployment bsmefit, old age ben' 
employment injuty benefit, family benefit, maternity l)cnefit, invalidity Isencfit and survis or’s benefit. 

(a) To what extent is each one of tht; above benefits available at present ? 

(4) What is the cost of c.xisting social security schemes in relation to the total cost of production ? How 
it varied over the last 15 years ? 

'/j Arc the scope and coverage of ea< h <mc of the benefits mentioned above adequate ? 

(<1) W'hat should be the priority for enlarging the scope and coverage of the various e.xisting benefits ? 

(«) How should the programme for introduction of the benefits not currently available be pha.sed ? 

180. Tile benefits referred to in question No. 179 arc gejicrally available only to persons who are in w.igc-paid omp! 
ment; there will still be large numbers of persons like traders, artisans and small shop-keepers who arc self-employed and who 
remain uncovered by tiic scheme. What advance steps should be taken to bring these groups within organisttd social seen 
schemes ? 


181. The E.S.LS. Review Committee has made a number of recommendations in its Report both for impro' 
the admijiistrntion of the E.SIS and for introducing an integrated social security scheme. As regards the latter, it has recommi 
ed that planning should now proceed to evolve a comprehensive social security scheme covering in a single enactment var 
risks of cessation of income or wage loss to which a wage earner is exposed. Towards this end it has specifically suggested 

(i) The Government should in consultation with the Indian Labour Conference set up an expert machij 
to evolve a ‘blue print’ for a comprehensive scheme of social security which should also form a strong fmar 
and administrative base lor inclusion of benefits which are at present not available. 

(ii) .A.ction should be initiated forthwith to bring about an administrative merger of the ESI Scheme and 
EPF Scheme. Steps should be taken to examine the problem in all its details and to accomplish 
with the least delay. 

What are your suggestions on the above recommendations ? 

182. Should the provisions for exemption from the ESI scheme be tightened? How should this be achieved ? 

183. In so far as tin; ESI scheme is concerned, there is a view that absenteeism among workers in the I'actories cov 
by the scheme has tended to increase consequent upon the iiuroiluction of the scheme. No concrete evidence has been ft 
< oming so far cither in support of the above contention or .against it. What is the experience in the industrial unit/i 
within your knowledge ? What remedies would you suggest to minimise such absenteeism ? (Scs; also Q,. I72j- 

184. Should the administration of the medical benefits under the ESI Scheme remain the responsibility ol i 
Governments ? Or should the Corporation itself lake it over ? If State Governments are to continue administering me 
benefits, what should be done to ensure that a uniform standard of medical benefits is available to insured persons in all Sta 

4—1 .\rSNCI.;69 
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185. What shouhl hr. tin; rosfirctive s!iarc\s ol' cttjuribiitioii iVoni <titir>I^’yr*'s, watrktT.^ niid (loveriim^'i'.l iit 
scheme ol'socinl .seetiritv ? 

186. Should the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme be continued as at prosenl or sliould steps be taken to <oi 
it into cither a pension .schente or a provident l'und-c«ni-pensIon scheme? 

187. 11 it is to continue in the present form, would you suggest .my change in tlic pattern of investments of the f 
and in the rate of interest acenting to beneficiaries ? 

188. .Are tiny changes called for in the Scheme to make the administration more satisfactory ? 

189. Shotild a part of the provident fund be set tipart for giving insurance cover to the members ol the EPF Schet 

190. Whtit should be the place of gratuity payments in an overall social scairity programme ? 

191. Would you suggest any changes in the existing provisions relating to lay-off and retrenchniciit provided 
employees agt'.inst the hazards of job insecurity resulting from temporary employment and other fluctuations ? 

192. .Sho'ild the adnunistralion of some of the social security benefits l>e handed over to trarle uiiioas? What 
rondilion.s shouhl mule mtio.us satisfy for heitig eligible to take over siieh administration ? 


Mil. I.A80UR l.F.GISl.,.\T10N 


193. To w'hat c.xlcnt should labour-rnau.igemcnt relations in a planned economy be governed by legislation/collei 
bargaining ? (Sec also Q. 85 and 90.) 

194. What have been the factors that have affcctetl the proper and effective implementation of the various lal 
laws (.Amiexure XII). H.avo these laws tichieved the purpose/objectives fitr which they were enacted ? If nor, what t.'u 
have liindcred the achicvcu.ent of these objectives ? (See also Q. 12.) 

!9.‘. fa'i How have the c.xisiing legisl.ation and other provisions for protecting the interest of labour worke 
practice ? 

(i' To what extent have the above provisions helped to implement the Directive Principles of State Polic 
labour matters as embodied In the Clonstiluiion ? 

(c) W hat changes or further improvements in the existing arr.ingemcnts would you suggest for fuller realisa 
of the Directive Principles (.Aunexurc XHI) keeping in view the present state of onr economy and 
country’s development in the foreseeable I'uturi- ? 

196. Are the present constitutional arrangements under which labour is a concurrent subject satisfactory, particul 
from the point of view of the administr.ation of labour laws ? .Arc .my modifications by way of centralisation/dcccntrahsatior 
certain activities tind functions necessary ? 

197. What has been the iiiHueucc, direct or indirect, of international labour conventions on the progress of lal 
legislatioji in India i To what extent has the Oonstiiution helped or hindered such progiess ? 

198. On the b.'.sis of the priiiciple.s evolved out of rase law over a number of years, w hat are your sugge.stions for 
viewing and amending labour legislation in this country ? 

199. Has tl'.ere been too much legislation in the fichJ of l.ubour ? If so, w hat arc the asix-rts in regard to v. hii h il 
is over-legislation ? 

200. Is there need for consolid.ition .ind codification of existing laliour laws ? Please suggest llie lines on wl 
codification should be undertaken. 

201. .Since 19.')8 the genera! emphasis iu labour policy lias been on voluntary approach in preference to legislat 
This has resulted iu fashioning iripartitc- instruinenls like the code of discipline, industrial truce resolution, etc. Has this po 
been successful .‘Should it be continued ? 

202. Please commeut on die suitability of (r) labour irgisl.ition so far enacted and (h) voluntary arrangements sc 

built up. 

203. Wh.it is the extent oi eirfm-ccmciit of k.bour legislation in public sector.’ .Are exeniiitious from the applicabi 
ol ccrt.iin provisions of labour laws more common in ilie public sector ? What is the rationale lor claimmg such rxcmptioi 

201. .Are there instances of (Vilitical or other rights which .ire normally available to an individual bring denied 
cmployce.s iu the public .sector and tlieir di-peiukmls How are siicti deriMls oislifird ? 
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IX. RURAL AND UNORGANISED LABOUR 

205. Rural labour faces two inter-related problems which demand urgent solution : one is social, centering round 
I ow social status in the rural hierarchy and tire handicaps resulting therefrom, and the other is economic, resulting from cliro 
lack of sufficient employment opportunities. What is your assessment of the cfTcctiveness of the remedial steps taken by G' 
ernraent ? 

20G. It is suggested that in countries witii vast rural under-employment, special emphasis should be placed on a bro 
based programme for the promotion of productive employment in rural areas by a combination of technical and institutio 
measures, relying to the extent possible on tlie efforts of the people concerned and based on adequate study of the nature, f 
valence and regional distribution of rural under-employment. How should such a broad-based programme be framed 
implementation ? 

207. With a view to creating incentives and social conditions favourable to fuller and fruitful utilisation of local m 
po\ver in rural areas, the International Labour Organisation suggested the following action programmes :— 

(a) Local capital-construction projects, more particularly, projects making for a quick increase in agricuitu 
production, namely, small and medium irrigation and drainage works, storage facilities and feeder roads 

(i) Land development and settlement ; 

(c) Labour intensive methods of cultivation and animal husbandry ; 

(■7) Development of other productive activities, such as, forestry and fishing.; 

(<} Promotion of social services, such as, education, housing and hoaltii seivicts ; 

(/) Development of viable small scale industries, such as, local processing of agricultur.ii products and nianui 
tore of simple consumers’ and producers’ goods needed by rural people ; 

(s) Special efforts to develop rural manufacturing activities that are ancillary and cnnqiierneutary to largc-st 
urban industry, etc. 

Which of these suggestions are feasible in the Indian context ^ 

208. (a) There is a considerable body of workers, largely unorganised and employed in small industries in rural/uri 

areas, not covered by the protective provisions of the present labour legislation. How should such protect 
as is desirable be reached to them ? 

(i) Specifically, considering the nature of their employment, the size and location of the units/indastries in wh 
they arc engaged, please suggest practical methods by which their position can be impi-ovcd in regard 
their employment, wages and working conditions. 

^ 209. What steps should be taken towards progressive reduction of contract labour? How should contract labour 

brought effectively within the scope of State action ? (See also Q,. 16.) 

210. To what e.\tcnt are the difficulties in the implementation of Minitnuni Wages Act, 1918, in rural areas real ? H 
could they be overcome ? (Sec also Q,. 162.) 

211. Do you favour a separate agency for the efl'ective iraplcinentatiori of the Miniinuiii VVages .Act, 1948, for .'igrif. 
tural labour ? Or should it be merged with local vill.age or the block development staff ? 

X. L.VBOUR RESEARCH .AND INFORMATION 

212. Most of labour statistics are a byc-product of labour legislation. They suirer, tiicrclbrc, vikr rJia, from the ii: 
tations arising out of lack of uniformity in the concepts, coverage and li cquency of collection. The time-lag in their publicati 
non-response from primary units, inaccuracy of returns, changes in industrial classification are further difficulties in mak 
labour statistics more useful. What steps should be taken to remedy the situation ? Is the implementation of the Colled 
of Statistics Act, 1953 the answer ? 

213. Tliere is a feeling that the practice of entrusting ilic administration of labour laws to different officials, the .si,atut 
requirements of maintenance of different registers and sending of difierent ftlled-in returns under these Acts, result in a gi 
deal of unproductive work and unnecessary duplication. If this feeling lia.s a basis, what step.s should be taken to improve 
situation ? 

214. Does the all-India Consumer Price Inde.v Number currently compiled reflect adequately price clrangcs aflect 
urban working class ? .Should consumer price index numbers be compiled for every region of the country for the purpo.5£ 
wage fixation ? What principles shovdd be followed in compiling the ‘all-India’ arid regional indices ? 

2L5. Data presently collected and compiled in respect of work-stoppago.s (strikes and lot ko'.its) mostly consist of; 
number of rvork-stoppages, (A) number of workers itrvolvcd, (c) number of raan-day.s lost, (o/) tot.i! rvages lost in rupees, and 
total production lost in rupees. Arc they adequate for measuritrg industrial unrest in the country ? If not, what other aspi 
of indirstrial unrest require quantification ? 

216. .At preseirt statistical data arc collected only irr respect of work-stoppages ari.siijg out of industrial disputes, 
it necessary to collect similar infbrmatiorr on work-stoppages due to reasoirs other than industricil disputes ? 
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217, The current cinphas-is in the collection of labour .'ii.tiistics is on data wliich will help in undtistanding the econo 
.ispects of woi kers’ life. Social and sociological aspects have been comparatively neglected. What are your suggestions 
filling up the gap ? Tor better comprehension of labour problems, which particular aspect of these statistics would you emf 
sisc ? 


218. Statistical data (employment, unemploymettt, consumjnion expenditure, etc.) arc being collected in rcspcc 
rural population annually by the National Sample Survey. Would it be feasible to make these data available separately 
rural labour for each State/region ? What other statistics would be reejuired for framing an operational programme ? 

219. Arc the present arrangements for rcse,arch and studies in the field of labour adequate to meet the requircir. 
of policy-making in labour and economic matters ? 

220. What are your suggestions for improving the quality of labour research ? 

221. What is the present state of labour research tuidcrtakcn by craployers’/workers’ organisations ? 

222. flow should the trade unions be encouraged to strcngtlicn their research activities ? 

223. Hoev should labour research be promoted in universities and rcsctirch organisations ? 

221. Are the present arrangements for associating the icsearch personnel outside Government for a deeper ana 
of data available with Central and State Governments adeciuatc ? What steps should be taken to strengthen this associalit 
Should co-ordination of research work done by difTerent agencies be achieved '! 

225. What is the extent to which the existing information on labour matters is being put to use ? Who arc the n 
users ? Give a critical assessment of the utility of the existing information. 

226. .Arc tlte c-xistlng arrangements for publicising die research activities of tlic various agencie.s arlcqii.ite ^ \' 

1ms ijecn tlic role of the press in such publicity ? Wliat improvements, if any, would you suggest ? 

227. How do trade uilioiis/cmploycrs’ organisations inform die public of their activities? To what extent do they succc 
(See also Q,. 31.) 

228. It is often said tliat while industrial conllici gets more tli.m its due share of publicity, industrial Ininnony does 
Do you agree witli this view ? What are tlie reasons for this ? 

229. Wliat role has the press played in educating die public on labour matters and with what results ? Would 
suggest any improvement ? If so, how should this be brouglu about ? 

230. What role has the press played in shaping decisions on industrial disputes ? lla.s it liclped or hindered tlie 
motion of just and good industrial relations ? 
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.\n.si.xi;re I 

SAFE'IT PRON'ISIO.NS 

Mmii/aclurins Inimtnes 

Employers arc tmder an obligation to take such .safety measures as are required under the Factories Act like thos 
relating to the fencing of machinery, casing of new m.achinery, testing and e.xaminalion of appliances such as hoists, lifts, cram 
ctiains and pressure vessels, supply of protective equipment to workers, precautions against dtist, fumes, gases and fire, etc. T1 
Act lays down the conditions under which young [lersons may be employed on dangerous machines, and prohibits the emplo 
ment of women and children near cotton-openers. Tlie Slate Governments arc empowered to make special rules for certa 
dangerous operations specified by them. The Indian Boilers .Act prohibits the use of unregistered or uncertified boilers ai 
economisers, and their use at a pressure higher than the maximum pressure recorded in the certificate. 

Mitifs 

Employers iu mines have to adopt such preventive nica.surcs as the Chief In.spcctor of Mines or Inspectors of Mir 
may direct under iiow crs vested in them by the Mines Act for ensuring safety of workers. If the Chief Inspector or any It 
pector authorised by him feels that there is danger to the life or safety of workers in any mine he may prohibit, until the danj 
is removed, employment iu any mine or part of a mine, of any person whose employment is not reasonably necessary for removi 
the danger. Tiic safety provision contained in the Mines .Acts arc supplemented by the Coal Mines and Metalliferous Mir 
Regulations. The Regulations prescribe qualifications of managers of mines and regulate storage, conveyance and u.se of t 
plosives, safely of the road and working places, inspection of working and scaled-off fire areas in the mines, ventilation, lighli 
and fencing. They also provide for effective measures to prevent dangers from inflammable and noxious gases, dust, tioodi 
and fire. Adcqtiatf safeguards have to be provided for pcr.'ons working underground. Shafts, inclines and outlets to the si 
lace should be open to periodical c.xamiuation. 

The Coal Mines (Consciwalion and Safely) .Act, 1952 also empowers the Central Government to take necessary m< 
surcs for maintenance of safety in coal mines. The Act provides for the levy of an e.xcisc duty on coal, the proceeds of whi 
arc paid to the Coal Board and credited to the Coal Mines Safety and Conservation Fund. Among other things the Fund 
to be utilised for : (i) meeting the expenses of the Board ; (ii) the grant of stowing materials and other assistance for stowi 
operations to colliery owners, etc. ; (iii) the execution of stow ing and oilier operations in furtherance of the objects of the Ac 
(iv'j research work connected with safety in coal mines or conservation and utilisation of coal; and (v) the grant tojState G< 
ernment research organisation, local autlioritics and colliery owners on money-in-aid for any apjprovcd scheme designed to f 
ihev the objects of the -Act, etc. 

Dorks and Paris 

The Indian Dock Labourers' Act, 1934 authorises the Central Government to make Regulations for the safet)- of worki 
employed in the loading and unloading of ships. The Regulations framed by Government require employers to ensure t 
safety of wovkiiig places and approaches to them. Work places and/or their ai>proadu's should be properly lighted and fenci 
It is obligatory for employers to make adequate arr.ingeinents lor the sale transpiort of workers to or from ships by water a 
to ensure llic safe working of hoisting macliines or gears. Machinery, live cieeli le conduelc.rs and steam pipes have to be feia 
and life saving appliances maintained for the rescue ol drowning persons. 
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Ankexurf, II 

IxNTER-UKlON CODE OE COXDUC l * 

VVc, the representatives of four Central Labour Organisations, namely, IN TUC, AI TL'C, HMS & Li’l'UC agree 
observe the follow ing basic principles for maintaining harmonious inter-union relations :— 

(1) Eivery employee in an industry or unit shall have the freedom and right to join a union of his choice, 
coercion shall he exercised in this matter. 

(2) I'here shall be no dual membership of unions. (In the case of Representative Union.s, this principle ne 
further examination.) 

(3) 'I'liere siiali be unreserved acceptance of, and respect for, democratic functioning of trade unions. 

(4) There shall be regular and democratic elections of executive bodies and office-bearers of trade unions. 

(5) Ignorance and/or backwardness of workers shall not be exploited by any organisation. No organisation si 
make excessive or extravagant demands. 

(6) Casteism, communalism and provmcialisin shall be eschewed by all unions. 

(7) There shall be no violence, coercion, intimidation, or personal vilification in inter-union dealings. 

(8) All Central Labour Organisations shall combat tlic formation of continuance of Company Unions. 


Annexure III 

CODE OK DISCIPLINE IN INDUSIRY 

I. To Maintain UiBcipline in Industry 

(ioi/i in jjvblic and (nivate sectors') 

'I hcrc has to be (i) a just recognition by employers aiid workers of the rigiiLs and responsibilities ol' either party, 
defined by the laws and agreements (includitig bipartite and tripartite agreements arri\-ed at all levels from lime to time) a 

(ii) a proper and willing discharge by either party of its obligations consequent on such recognition. 

The Central and State Governments, on their part, will arrange to examine and set right any shortcomings in 
machinery they constitute for the administration of labour laws. 

To ensure better discipline in Mushy 

II. Management and Union(s) Agree 

(i) that no unilateral action should be taken in connection with any industrial matter and that disputes shoi 
be settled at appropriate level ; 

(ii) that the existing machinery for settlement of disputes should be istili.sed with the utmost e.xpcdition ; 

(iii) that there should be no strike or lock-out without notice ; 

(iv) that affirming their faith in democratic principles, they bind themselves to settle all future differences, t 
putes and grievances by mutual negotiation, conciliation and voluntary arbitration ; 

(vj that neither party will have recourse to (a) coercion, (b) hitlmidatlon, (c) victimisation or (d) go-slow ; 

(vi) that they will avoid (a) litigation, (b) sit-down and stay-in strikes and (c) lock-outs ; 

(\ ii) that they will promote constructive co-operation between their rcpresentatiscs at all let els .-ukI as betwa 
workers themselves and abide by the spirit of agreements mutually entered into ; 

(vlii) that they will establish upon a mutually agreed basis, a grievance procedure which will ensure a spet 
and full investigation leading to settlement ; 

(ix) that they will abide by various stages in the grievance procedure and take no arbitrary actioti which \\Oi 
by-pass this procedure ; and 

(x) that tlicy will educate the management personnel and workers regarding their obligations to each oth 

III. Management Agree 

(i) not to increase work-loads unless agreed upon or settled otherwise ; 

(ii) not to support or encourage any unfair labour practice such as (a) interference with the right of employee! 
enrol or continue as union members, (b) discrimination, restraint or coercion agahist any employee beca 
of recognised activity of trade unions and (c) victimisation of any employee and abuse of authority in ? 
form ; 

•Adopted on May 21, 19o8. 
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'iii ' lo fake pnno[>l af iiofi for 'a' sr'tflt-rr.^nf »«r "rii-vanrcs a!Kl ■})) irnrlrt-r^railation of ^rttlcuirnts. .uvaif!' 
(isions anti nr-lf'rs : 

(iv) to display in cnnspicuons places in the undertaking the provisions of this C'ode in local language's'; 

(v) to distinguish between actions justifying immediate discharge and those where discharge must l)c [)ref 
by a warning, reprimand, suspension or some other form of disciplinary action and to arrange that all 
disciplinary action should he subject to an appeal through normal grievance procedure ; 

(si: to take appropriate disciplinary action against its ofHcers and members in cases where enejuiries reveal 
they were responsible for precipitate action by workers leading to indiscipline ; and 

(vit) to recognise the union in accordance with the criteria (AXXEXi'RF .1 below) evolved at the IGth s<‘ 
of the Indian Labour Conference held in May, 1058, 

IV, Untonfs] Agree 

(i) not to engage in any form of physical duress ; 

(ii^ not to permit demonstrations which are not peaceful and not tf) permit rowdyism in flernonsiration ; 

(iii; tliat their members will not engage or cause other eniployew to engage in any union activity during wo 
hours, unless as provided for by law, agreement or practice ; 

ilv) to discourage unfair labour practices such as (a) negligence of duty, (b) careless ojierafion, (c^ darna 
property, (d) interference with or disturbance to normal work and (c) insubordination ; 

(v; to take prompt action to implement awards, agreements, settlements and decisions ; 

fvi) to display in conspicuotis places in tftc union offices, the provisions of this Clotle in the local language{s/ 

I'vii ; to express disapproval and to take appropriate action against olfire bearers and members for indulgir 
action against tlie spirit of this Code. 

Anaexure A 

(jittHii for reiogtiilton of Union' 

1. Where there is more titan one union, a union claiming recogriition should has’c bi.'cn functioning for at least 
year after registration. Witcrc tliere is only one union, this condition would not apply. 

2. The membci'ship of the union should cover at least 15% of the workers in the establishment concerned. Men 
siiip would be counted only of those who had paid their subscriptions for at least three months during the period of six me 
immediately preceding tlie reckoning. 

3. A union may claim to be recognised as a representative union for .rn industry in a local area if it has a men* 
shif) of at Ic.ist 25% of tile workers of that industry in that area. 

4. When a union has been iecogni.se<l, there should be no change in its position for a period of two years. 

.5. Where there are several unions in an industry or establishment, the one with the largest membership shoul 
recognised. 

G. A representative union for an industry in an area sliould have the right to represent tiie workers in all the cstab 
mcriLs in the industry, but if a union of workers in a particular establishment has a membership of 50 per cent or more ol 
workers of that establishment it should have the riglit to deal with matters of purely local interest, sucli as, for instance, the 1 
dling of grievances pertaining to its own members. All other workers who are not members of tlu'it union might either ope 
through the representative Union for the industry or seek redress directly. 

7. In the case of trade union federations which are not affiliated lo any of the four central urg:ini'‘ation-' of lal 
tl:e question of recognition would have to be dealt witli separately. 

B. Only unions which observed tiir (’ode of Discipline would be f-ntitled U) recijgniTlDU. 


A.NNIlXrKl. I\’ 

UKdirs OF RFC.()(;XIS1U) F'NIOXS UXDKR nil: CODF, OF DFSf dlM.rXF. 

I he (jucstion of rights ol unions n:ct»gniscd under llic ('ode. of I4is< ipline vis-a-'. is uurecr»gni>e(i unions w.i.s <li.scLi 
at the 20th Session of the Indian l.abour Ckuifereucc (August, I9G2). \N'hiIe a dec ision on the rights of unrccogniscrl uri 
was deferred for future consifleralion, it was .igreed ticai \ininns gr.anted roeognitiou under the Code ol' Discipline .sl‘’.ould ri 
the following rights : - 

;i: to raise i.sstie and niter into collective .igrennmts wiili euijdoyers on general questions ccinceiuiug the le 
of enijdoyinrnt and (•ouflitions ot'service of workers in an establishment or. in the t ase of a Reprcserifa 
Union, in an industry m .t local area : 
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(ii' to collect nientbersliip fees'3uI>siTi|)lions pnynhlc by members to the milon within the iircinise'- of the undt 
taking; 

(iiij to put or cause to put up a notice board on the premises of the undertaking in which its members are ei 
ployed and affix or cause to be affixed thereon notices relating to meetings, statements of accounts of its i 
come and expenditure and other announcements which are not abusive, indecent or inflammatory, 
subversive of discipline or otherwise contrary to the Code ; 

(iv) for the purpose of prevention or settlement of an industrial dispute :— 

(a) to hold discussions with the employees who are members of the union at a suitable place or plac 
■aithin the premises of olfice/factory,'establishment as mutually agreed upon ; 

(b) to meet and discuss with an employer or any person appointed by him for the purpose, the grievan 
of its members employed in the undertaking ; 

(c) to inspect, by prior arrangement, in an undertaking, any place where any member of the union is e 
ployed; 

(v; to nominate its representatives on the Grievance Committee eoristittited uoticr the Grievance Proccfhire 
an establishment ; 

(vi) to nominate its reprc-scntatives on Joint Nf.anageinenl Gounrils ; and 

G-ii) to isominatc its representatives on non-statiitory hi-partitc comn'.iitees, e.g. i>roduction committees, s'/elf 
committees, canteen committees, house allotment committees, etc,, set up by managements. 

The rights referred to above would be without prejudice to the privileges being enjoyed by the recognised union' 
present, either by agreement or by usage. 


Axni xurc V 

I>RI\GIP.\L RIGHTS OF .\PPR(j\ El) AND REPRESP.N l'A I’lk'E I NTOXS UNDER PHE \’.\RIOUS 

STATE ENACTMENTS 


l.I). Rajasthan (Amendment) Madhya Pradesh Industrial Relations Bombay Indnstiial Relations Act, 19! 
Act, 19.08 Act, I960 
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A representative; union or, 
in tlie absence of any such union, 
a union which is representative of 
the employees can enter into an 
agreement with the employer to 
submit any present or future in¬ 
dustrial dispute or class of such 
disputes to arliitration (Section 
10 H). 


(i) A representative union has the first pre¬ 
ference to act and appear in any pro¬ 
ceeding under the Act on bchall of the 
employers in an industry. No indi¬ 
vidual can appear in any proceeding 
in which a representative union has 
appeared. 1 be J.abour Officer is also 
not to appear in any proceedings nor 
to investigate, the grievances of em¬ 
ployees when there is a rcprcseniatise 
union (Section 27, 2fl and 30). 
fii» Joint Coinmittces are to be constitut¬ 
ed only with the consent of the repre¬ 
sentative union (Section 3G), 

{Hi) A rcpre.scatati\c union, or where there 
is no representative union, a union 
representativ’e of employers ran enter 
into an agreement uilh ihe employer 
to submit any present, or future indus¬ 
trial dispute or any class or classes ol 
.such ulisputrs for arbitration l)y a J.a- 
bour Clourt, Influslrial Court, Hoard, 
etc. -Section 101. A representative 
iiiiion ran also dcuriand reference of 
any iniluslrial dispute to arbitration 
: Section :>2;. 


I. Approved Union : 

Under certain conditions laid down 
the State Government members/ 
cers of an approved union have a r 
and arc to be permitted by the man 
ment coiicernitd to — 

{a) collect sums payable by mem 
to the union on the premises w! 
wages arc f)aid to them ; 

(b) put up or cause to be put up a nc 
board on the premises of tlic tin 
takings in which it.s members 
employed and afiix or cause to 
affixed notices thereon ; 

(f) hold discussions on tiic pren 
of the undertaking willi its mem 
and to discu.ss with the employe 
liis representatives tlic grievance 
its nieiTibcrs for the pvirpose of 
vcniion or settlement ot an indtis 
dispute ; and 

(fl; inspect, if necessary, any place in 
undertaking where any ot its n 
hers is employed (Section 
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(iv) Managements rannot dismiss, dis¬ 
charge or reduce any employee'in sta¬ 
tus or punish him merely because he 
is an ollicer or member of a represen¬ 
tative union or a union which has 
applied for recognition as a represci;- 
tative union i Section 3). 
if) In the case of agreements, awards, etc. 
in which a representative union is a 
party, the State Government may, after 
giving the parties alTected an oppor¬ 
tunity of being heard, direct that such 
agreements, etc. shall be binding on 
such other emplo>ers and employees 
in such industry in that local area as 
mav be specified Section 97 . 


2. Represenfatire Unions : 

(i'l A representative union has the 1 
preference to appear or act in : 
proceeding under the Act as the 
presentative of employees in an 
dustry in any local area. Next 
order of importance is a qualil 
or primary union (Section 30). 

(it) No individual is to be permitted 
appear in any proceeding whet 
a representative union has appea 
;is the representative of emplov 
(Section 32). Nor can a Lab 
Officer appear in any proceedi 
in which the employees who 
parties thereto are represented 
repre.scntative union. 

{Hi) Any employer and a representat 
union or any other registered un 
may submit a dispute for arbil 
lion (Section 66). 

(ju) A representative union is entit 
to make a special application to 
labour court to hold an enquiry 
to whether a strike, lock-out i 
is illegal (Section 79). 

(;) Managements cannot dismiss, t 
charge or reduce any employee 
such a union or punish him in t 
other manner merely bccau.se he 
an olTiccr or member of registci 
union or a union which has appl 
for recognition under the Act (S 
tion 101). 

(ci) In the case of agreements, awa 
etc. in which a representative un 
is a party, the State Govt, m 
after giving the parlies affected 
opportunity of being heard, dii 
that such agreements, etc. shall 
binding upon such other employ 
or employees :is may be specil 
(Section 114). 


.'\xNl.Xt.KU \'l 

MODEL GRIEV.XNCE PROCEDURE 


.-\. Grievance Machinery 

A Grievance Machinery will be required to be set up in each undertaking to administer the Grievance Procedure. 1 
minimum requirements of such a machinery would be as follows, c.xccpt where an established procedure is already s'.orkinc 
the mutual satisfaction of cither party. Even in Uie latter case, every ctTorl shall be made to bring the procedure in conforn 
with the Guiding Principles {AA'A'EXURE B on page A33). 


I'or the purpose of l onstituting a fresh Grievance Machinery, workers in each department (and where departin 
is too small, in a group ol departments) and each shift, shall elect, from amongst themselves and for a period of not less tl 
one year at a lime, departmental representatives and forward die list of persons so elected to the management. Where 
union's) in the undertaking are in a position to submit an agreed list of names, recourse to election may not be necessary. Si 
lar is the case where works comiuitlees are functioning satisfactorily, since the works committee member of a. p.irtirular c 
stituency shall act as the departmental rcpicscntative. Correspondingly, the management shall designate the persons for o; 
department who shall be approached at the first stage and the departmental heads for handling grievances at the second str 
Two or three of the ilepartmental representatives of workers and two or three departmental heads nominated by the mana 
ment shall constitute the Grievance Committee, the composition of which is indicated in ANNEXURE C. In the t aso of appi 
against discharges or dismissals, the management shall designate the authority to whom appeals could be made, 

,3—1 MSNCL/G9 
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B. Grievance Procedure 

\Viiilo adaptations have to bo iriadc to meet special circumstances such as those oblainiug in the n<*leH( o undoi taki 
Railways. Planlalions and also small undertakings cinployijig few workmen the procedure normally envisaged in the liai 
ing of grievances should be as follows : 

(1) An aggrieved employee shall first present his grievance verbally in person to the officer d<*signated by 
management for this purpose. An an.swer shall be given within 48 hours of the pre.sentation of compUii 

('2} rf the worker is not satisfied w'ith the decision of this officer or fails to receive an answer witliin the stipuk 
period, he shall, either in person or accompanied by his departmental represontalive, pre.sent liis grieva: 
to tlie Head of the Department designated by the management for the purpose of handling grievances. ( 
this purpo.se, a fixed time shall 1)0 specifietl during which on any working day. a]i aggri<'\ecl worker c( 
meet the departmoit.d head for pntsentalion of grievances^ 'fhe l^cpnrtmenlal head shall give his an;: 
witliin 3 days of the presentation of grievance. If action cannot be taken within that ])<*riod, the reason 
delay should be recorded. 

•;‘.3) If the decisioji of the Departmental Head is unsatisfactory, the aggrieved worker may recjue.st the forwan 
of his grievance to the “(iriovancc Connniilee” wliich shall make its recommondaiions to du* Manager wi 
7 days of llie worker's request. If the recommendations cannot be made witliin iliis iim<* limit, the re; 
for sucli d4day should be recorded. I'uanimous recommendalioiis of ibc Grievance Cloininiitcc shall Ix’ 
plcment<'d l)y ilie tnau.agenient. In tlx- event of a difference of opinion, among the memlxTs of tlur (irie\a 
GonuniltCi', tlie views o('the niemlxa.s along with the relevant pa[*er.s shall l)c plac<‘d before the Manag<“i 
final decision. In eitiier case, the final d<xisiou of the managemcni .shall b<! communicated to tin* worki 
eonc'<a'n<td by ilie personnel offie<T witlubi 3 days IVom the receipt of ilu; Grievance Gommiit<*c’s reromn 
da t ions. 

if l'i Should the decision from the Management be not forthromiug within the stipulated period or should i 
unsatisfactory, the worker shall hav<! the right to appeal to M.inagement for a revision. In making this apf 
the worker, if he so desires, sliall have the right to take a union official along with him to facilitate discuss 
witli Management. Management .shall (ommmiicatc their deci.sion witliin a week of the workman’s revi 
]ictitjon. 

(r>) Ifno agreement is still possible, the union and the managemcni may refer the grievance to voluntary arb 
tion within a week of the receipt by the worker oi'Management's decision. 

{()) Where a worker has taken up a Cb-ievanec for redrcssal under this procedure, tlio fortnn) Conciliation Maehu 
shall not inten'cnc till all steps in the procedure are exhausted. A Grievanct* sliall be j)r<'snmed lo assume 
Ibrm of a dispute only when the final decision of the lop management in re.spei’t of ihc Grievance is not n 
ptable to the worker. 

f7'i If a grievance arises out of an ord<T given by management , the .said order shall be complied with before 
workman concerned invokes the procedure laid down for redrcssal of grievance. If. how(:\<T, ilien^ is a i 
lag between the issue of order and its compliance, the grievance procedure may immediately btt invf 
but the order nevertheless must be complied within the <lue date, even if all the steps in the grie\'an(e 
cedurc have not bc<m exliaustcd. Ir may however bo advisable for the management to await lire finding 
Grievance procedure machinery. 

Workers’ representatives on ilie Grievanc<* Committee sliall have the right ol'accc.ss to any doenmeni i 
necled with the inquiry inainiained in the tlepartmcnt and which may be lu'cessary to nnclerst.'iud the rr 
or otliorwise of the workers’grievances. I’he management’s rcpresenlalives shall lia\e tlie right, howe 
to refuse to show any dorument or give any information wliicli they consider to be of a confidential nat 
Sucli confidential documenl(s^ .shall not be us<al against the workmen in ilie course of ilu- grievance pro 
dings. 

I'O) There sliall b<' a time*limit within which an appeal shall be taken from one step lo (he oilier. Tor this 
pose, tlie nggruwcd worker sliall, within 72 horn's of the receipt of the decision at one siagv for ifno dec: 
is received, on the expiry of the stipulated period), file hi.s appeal with the anihority at the next higlier 
sliould he feel inclined to appeal. 

(10) In calculating the various time intervals under the above clause, holidays shall not bt* reckoned. 

Ml) Management shall ]>rovide tlic necessary clerical and other assistance for the .'?mooth funclioniiig of the j 
vance rnnehinery. 

(12) If it is jicccssar)' for any worker to leav<r the departnumt during working hours on ( all liom the Labour/ 
sonnel Offic<T or any other officer of the established grievance machinery, previous permission of his sup< 
shall necessarily lx? obtained. Subi<?ct to this condition, the worker sliall not snfier any loss in wages foi 
work-time lost in this manner. 

03^ If. liowcver, there b<’ any complaint against any individual memlxtr of tlnr staff, who is nominated by th<' ni 
gemenr to handle grievance at the Iowc.st level, the workman may take up his grievance at tlu' next hi 
stage, i.e., at the level of Dcpartrucntal Head. 

(14) In the case of any grievance arising out of discharge or dismissal ai'a workman, the aboxe-meniioncd 
cedurc shall not apply. Instead, a dis< harged or di.smisscd workman shall ha\c ilic right to appeal e 
to the dismissing authority or to a s<’nk»r authority who shall be specified by tlie management, within a i 
from the date (»f dismissal or discharge. At the time the appeal is heard, the workman may, if he so desire 
accomjianied by eitlier an official of the rerognised union or a fellow worker, as the ra.se may be. 
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Annenira B 

Gui(/in« I’rinciples for a Grievance procedure 

Existing labour legislation tiocs not provide for a well-defined and adequate protrdttre for rctlressal of day-to-r 
gritn ances in industritil units. Clattse 13 of the iXIotlel Standing Orders in Sclittdtilc I ol the Indtislrial Employtnent (Stand 
Orders) Central Rules 1946 specifies that ‘All complaints arising out of employment including those relating to ur.l 
treatment or wrongful exaction on the part of the employer or his agent, shall be submitted to the manager or the other pen 
specified in this bcitall with the right to apiical to the employers’. 

In .some industrial units, however, detailed grievance procedure has been worked out by mutual agreement, 
the absence of a satisfactory grievance procedure, day-to-day grievances are allowed to pile up with the result that the acetti: 
lated discontent culminates sometime or the other in cases of indiscipline, strikes, etc. In what follotvs, therefore, an atteii 
has been made to draw up Giiitling Principles for a Greivance Procedure. It is realised that it may not be p-ossiblc to ap 
all these principles in respect of each and every industrial unit. However, all units should endeavour to conform, as much 
[xtssiblc, to these principles. 

Compliilnts allecting one or more individual workers in respect of their wage payments, over-time, leave, transfer, f 
motion, seniority, work assignment, and discharges woultl constitute* grievances. \Vherc the points at tlispufc arc of gent 
ttpplicability or of considerable magititude, they will fall outside the scope of this procedtirc. 

A grievttnee ]3roeedttre should ttike itote of the following principles ; 

(1) Conjormity with existing legislation 

A Grievititce Procedure fornts part of the integrated scheme intended to promote satisfactory relations bctxveen < 
ploN’ors and workers. This procedure shoitid Ite designed to supplement the existing stattitory provisions tind it may, wh 
practicable, tnake use of such machinery :is is alrctidy provided by legislation. The Grievance Machiitery can be availec 
on the teccipt by the worker of the order ettusing a grievance. The operation of the order, however, need not be held itp 
the grievance machiitery is completely exhausted. Wherever possible, attempts should be made to complete the grieva 
procedure Ixttwaxtn the time the order is passed tind when it is acted upon. 

{2) Xeed to make the machinery simple and expeditions 

i,a) As lar as possible, grievances should be settled at the lowest level. 

(b) No matter should ordinarily be taken up at more than two levels, i.e., normally there should be only i 
appeal. 

(c) Diflerent tyitcs of grievances may be referretl to appropriate authorities. 

(d) A grievance must be redressed ;is expeditiously as possible and towards this end, the employer, in consulttit 
with the workers, should decide upon, the time limit required for settling a grievance. 

(3) Designation of authorities 

The workmen must know the authorities to l)c approached and it should, therefore, be incumlxait on the mtinagem 
to designate the authorities to Ik: contacted at various levels. 

It may be ttseful to clti.ssify grievances as those arising from (terscnal relationship and others arising out of conditi 
of employment. In the former case, a grievance should lx; taken up, in the first instance, with the authoi ity in the line ma 
gement immediately above the ollicers against whom the complaint is made. Thereafter, the matter may go to the Grieva 
Committee comprising representatives of maiuigement and workers. The Size and composition of the Committee shtill be deci( 
at the unit level iA\.\l'..\URE C below). 

Other grieviinces should be taken up, in the first instance, with the authority designated by the management. Th< 
after, a reference mtiy be made to the Grievance Committee. 

Where the matter goes to the Grievance Committee in the first instance, an appeal shall lie with the top managcmi 

Annexure C 

Constitution of grieiante committee 


(1) In the case where the Union is recognised 

Two representatives of mtinagement plus a union re|)resentativc and the union dep.irtrnental representtitive of 
department in which die worktnen concerned work. 


In the case of Defence undertakings, however, a special provision may have to be mtide. 
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(2) In the case where the union is not recognised or there is no union but there is a works committee. 

Two representatives of management plus the representatives of the department of the workman concerned on the wi 
committee plus either the Secretary or Vice-President of the Works Committee (this is in the case the Secretary of the wi 
committee is also the workman’s departmental representative). 

It is suggested that in the case of tlie management, their representatives should be the departmental head plus 
official who dealt with the matter at the first stage, or the personnel officer should act as an adviser. 

The size of the 'Grievance Committee’ should be limited to a maximum of four to six ; otherwise it becomes unwie 


Annexure VII 

FUNCTIONS OF WORKS COMMITTEES 


Conclusions of the Tripartite Committee on Works Committees (Seventeenth Session — I.L.C Decision 1959) 

It was agreed that it was not practicable to draw up an exhaustive list of the functions of Works Committees. T1 
should be some, flexibility of approach for the system to work properly. Illustrative lists of items which the Works Commi 
should normally deal with and those which it should not normally deal with were drawn up and approved. It was agreed i 
the demarcation would not be rigid and the approved lists were flexible. 

I. Illustrative list of items which Works Committees will normally deal with 

1. Conditions of work such as ventilation, lighting, temperature and sanitation including latrines and urinals. 

2. Amenities such as drinking water, canteens, dining rooms, creches, rest rooms, medical and health services. 

3. Safety and accident prevention, occupational diseases and protective equipment. 

4. Adjustment of festival and national holidays. 

5. Administration of welfare and fine funds. 

6. Educational and recreational activities, such as libraries, reading rooms, cinema shows, sports, games, picnic par 
community welfare and celebrations. 

7. Promotion of thrift and .savings. 

8. Implementation and review of decisions arrived at meetings of Works Committees. 

II. List of items which the Works Committees will not normally deal with 

1. Wages and allowances. 

2. Bonus and profit sharing schemes. 

3. Rationalisation and matters connected with the fixation of w'orkload. 

4. Matters connected with the fixation of standard labour force. 

.5. Programmes of planning and development. 

6. Matters connected with retrenchment and lay-off. 

7. Victimisation for trade union activities. 

8. Provident Fund, gratuity schemes and other retiring benefits. 

9. Quantum of leave and national and festival holidays. 

10. Incentive schemes. 

11. Flousing and transport services. 

Annexure VIII 

FUNCTIONS OF JOINT MANAGEMENT COUNCILS—15TH SESSION I.L.C. DECISION 

1. It would be the endeavour of the Council/Councils (i) to improve the working and living conditions of the 
ployees, (li) to improve productivity, (iii) to encourage suggestions from the employees, (iv) to assist in the administra 
of laws and agreements, (v) to serve generally as an authentic channel of communication between the management 
the employees, and (vi) to create in the employees a live sense of participation. 
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2. The Council/Gouncils would be consulted by the management on matters like : 

(i) general administration of Standing Orders and their amendment, when needed ; 

(ii) introduction of new methods of production and manufacture involving re-deployment of men and machine 
and 

(iii) Closure, reduction in or cessation of operations. 

3. The Gouncil/Gouncils would also have die right to receive information, discuss and give suggestions on : 

(i) general economic situation of the concern ; 

(ii) the state of the market, production and sales programmes ; 

(iii) organisation and general running of the undertaking ; 

(iv) circumstances affecting the economic position of the undertaking ; 

(v) methods of manufacture and work ; 

(vi) the annual balance sheet and profit and loss statement and coimectcd documents and explanation ; 

(vii) long term plans for expansion, re-deployment, etc., and 

(viii) such other matters as may be agreed to. 

4. The Gouncil/Gouncils would be entrusted with responsibility in respect of : 

(i) administration of welfare measures ; 

(ii) supervision of safety measures ; 

(iii) operation of vocational training and apprenticeship schemes ; 

(iv) preparation of schedules of working hours and breaks and of holidays ; 

(v) payment of rewards for valuable suggestions received from the employees ; and 

(vi) any other matter as may be agreed to by the Joint Gouncil. 

5. All matters, e.g., wages, bonus, etc. which are subjects for collective bargaining are excluded from the scop 
the Gouncil/Gouncils. Individual grievances are also excluded from its/their scope. In short, creation of new rights as 
ween employers and workers should be outside the jurisdiction of the Joint Gouncil. 


Annexure IX 

REGOMMEND.\TIONS OF THE 15TH SESSION OF THE INDIAN LABOUR GONFERENGE 
REGARDING NEED BASED MINIMUM WAGE 

It was agreed that the minimum wage was ' need-based ’ and should ensure the minimum human needs of the in 
trial worker, irrespective of any other consideration. To calculate the minimum wage, the Committee accepted the follot 
norms and recommended that they should guide all wage fixing authorities, including minimum wage committees, wage bot 
adjudicators, etc. ;— 

(i) in calculating the minimum wage, the standard working-class family should be taken to consist of 3 consu 
tion units for one earner ; the earnings of women, children and adolescents should be disregarded ; 

(ii) minimum food requirements should be calculated on the basis of a net intake of 2,700 calories, as recommei 
by Dr. Aykroyd, for an average Indian adult of moderate activity ; 

(iii) clothing requirements should be estimated at a per capita consumption of 18 yards per annum which would 
for the average worker’s family of four, a total of 72 yards ; 

(ir) in respect of housing the norm should be the minimum rent charged by Government in any area for houses 
vided under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme for low-income groups ; and 

(a) fuel, lighting and other ‘miscellaneous’ items of expenditure should constitute 20 per cent of the total minlr 
wage. 

While agreeing to these guide-lines for fixation of the minimum wage for industrial workers throughout the coui 
the Committee recognised the existence of instances where difficulties might be experienced in implementing these rei 
mendations. Wherever the minimum wage fixed went below the recommendations, it would be incumbent on the authoi 
concerned to justify the circumstances which prevented them from adherence to the norms laid down. 
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Annexure X 

DEFINITION OF MINIMUM, FAIR & LIVING WAGES AS GIVEN BY THE 
FAIR WAGES COMMITTEE REPORT, 1948 


(a) Minimum Wage We consider that a minimum wage must provide not merely for the bare sustenance of life bu 

the preservation of the efficiency of the worker. For this purpose the minimum wage must 
provide for some measure of education, medical requirements and amenities. 

(b) Living Wage “ .the living wage should enable the male earner to provide for himself and his fa 

not merely the bare essentials of food, clothing and shelter but a measure of frugal comfort inclu 
education for his children, protection against ill-health, requirements of essential social needs 
a measure of insurance against the more important misfortunes including old age.” 

(c) Fair Wage While the lower limit of the fair wage must obviously be the minimum wage, the upper limit is eqi 


set by what may broadly be called the capacity of industry to pay. This will depend not onh 
the present economic position of the industry but on its future prospects. Between these tW'O li 
the actual wages will depend on a consideration of the following factors and in the light of the c 
ments given below : 

(i) the productivity of labour; 

(h) the prevailing rates of wages in the same or similar occupations in the same or ncig 
bouring localities; 

{Hi) the level of the national income and its distribution ; and 
(iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the country. 


Annexure XI 

RATIONALISATION—THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE FIFTEENTH 
SESSION OF THE INDIAN LABOUR CONFERENCE 

The recommendations of the Conference Committee on the subject as adopted by the Conference are as follows 

The Second Five Year Plan stressed the need for promoting increased productivity for the general benefit of the c 
munity, the enterprise and the workers. In this context, rationalisation, that is better utilisation of men, machines and man: 
ment in industrial undertakings, has assumed great importance. The Committee discussed the content of rationalisation 
the procedure to be followed by establishments which proposed to introduce schemes involving higher productivity. It was 
phasised and agreed that Government might make arrangements to ensure that measures of rationalisation which did not si 
real economic interest in the existing conditions of the country might be avoided. This and what follows would be applici 
even in the case of units which have already taken initial steps to introduce rationalisation but have not completed the proi 
The Committee agreed on the basis provided for this purpose in paragraphs 28 and 29 in the Chapter on Labour Policy 
Programmes in the Second Five Year Plan and emphasised particularly that 

(i) there should be no retrenchment or loss of earnings of the existing employees i.e. the full complement requ: 
for the operations before rationalisation should be maintained except for cases of natural separation or wast; 
Workers could, however, be provided with suitable alternative jobs in the same establishment or under the sc 
employer, subject to agreement between the employer and his workers ; 

(iij there should be an equitable sharing of benefits of rationalisation as between the community, the employer 
the worker ; and 

{Hi) there should be a proper assessment of work-load made by an expert or experts mutually agreed upon and 
suitable improvement in the working conditions. 

Subject to the above conditions, the following broad procedure was suggested to smoothen the progress of rational 
tion. The union or unions in an undertaking and the employer could enter into a working arrangement on the following lines 

(i) the company may seek to make such changes in machinery, lay-out and organisation as it deems necessary 
efficient operation of machinery and rational use of labour and material without prejudice to the provision 
any law for the time being in force and subject to the provisions of the working arrangement; 

(H) before any such changes is effected, the company shall give reasonable notice, ranging from three weeks to tl 
months, to the union(s) of its intention to effect the change. The notice shall be in a form mutually agreed u 
and shall contain full information regarding the nature of the proposed change, approximate date of such chat 
proposed duties for workers concerned and their job assignment and the expected earning.s. Where, howe 
an appropriate procedure for notice of change exists under the current legislation, the same should be obser 
in preference to the above ; 

(Hi) the employer shall also furnish information regarding the ciiange and the reduction in the number of jobs : 
also the effect of the change on the number of jobs in other departments affected by the same change; 
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(i») the employer and employees shall meet and discuss the proposal as soon as possible after the notice has been give] 
under para (u) above. The employer .shall furnish all information necessary for a complete understanding of tin 
proposed change and .shall explain the contemplated change to the union(.s) ; 

(ij) the union(s'i shall, within a week after the discussion with the employer, present its views or proposals to the employe! 
If there is agreement between the parties, the employer may introduce the change on the due date in accordanc 
with the agreement ; 

(vi) the union(s) shall be given adequate opjxirtunify to study the new change so as to enable it to gauge the workload 
and the earnings of the employees engaged in the new operation ; and 

(vii) if there are differences between the parties on any matter covered by this working arrangement, the matters ii 
disp\ite shall be referred for arbitration or adjudication. 

ANNF.XIIRr, XII 

MST OF IMPORT.ANT LABOUR ACTS 

1. Factories— 

The Factories Act, 1948 

2. Mines— 

The Mines Act, 1952 

3. Plantations— 

(a) The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 

(b) The Plantations Labour Act, 19.51 

4. Transport— 

(a) The Indian Railways Act, 1890 

(b) The Merchant Shipping Act, 1958 

(c) The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) .Act, 1918 

(d) The Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961 

5. Legislation Relating to Workers in Shops and Commercial F,stahli.shment.s. 

6. Legislation Relating to Industrial Housing— 

(a) The Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948 

(i) The Madhya Pradesh Housing Board Act, 1950 

(c) The Mysore Housing Board Act, 195.5 

(d) The Hyderabad Labour Hoitsing Act, 1952 

(e) The Uttar Pradesh Industrial Housing Act, 1955 
(/) The Punjab Industrial Housing Act, 1956 

7. Safety and Welfare— 

(a) The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 

(b) The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 194G 

(c) The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 

{d) The U.P. Sugar and Power Ah-ohol Industries Labour Welfare and Development Fund Art, 1950 

(e) The Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1952 

(/) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 

(g) The Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess Act, 1961 

(A) The Assam Tea Plantations F.inployees’ Welfare Fund Act, 1959 

(1) The Assam Tea Plantations Provident Fund Scheme Act, 1955 
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8. Wages— 

(a) The Payment of Wages Act, 193() 

(i) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

9. Social Security— 

(a) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

(b) The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 

(c) The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948 

(d) The Employees’Provident Funds Act, 195)2 
(«) The Maternity Benefit Acts (Central-States) 

10. Industrial Relations— 

Central Acts— 

(a) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1920 
(4) The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders! .Act, 194(i 
(c) The Industrial Disputes .\ct, 1947 
State .Acts— 

(a) The Bombay Industrial Relations -Act, 1946 

(i) The U.P. Industrial Disputes .Act, 1947 

(c) The Madhya Pradesh Industrial Relations Act, 1960 

11. Miscellaneous— 

(a) The Children (Pledging of I.al)Our) .Act, 1933 

(b) The Employment of Children Act, 19.38 

(c) Legislation Relating to Indebtedness 
(/•/) Collection of Statistics .Act, 1953 

(f) The Employment Exchange.s (Compulsory Xotificatlon of A'acancics, .Act, 19.59 
(/) The Apprentices .Act, 1961 

fg) The Madras Bcedi Industrial Premises (Regulation of C'.oudiiions of Work; .Act, 1958 

(/() The Kerala Beedi and Cigar Industrial Premises (Regulation of Conditions of Work) .Act, 1961 

.Annixurf, XIII 

DIRECTIX’E PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY 

Article 

39. The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing— 

(d) that there is equttl pay for equal work for both men and women : 

(<) that the health and strength of workers, men and women, and the tender age of children are Jiot tibused 
that citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter avocation unsuited to their age or strength; 

41. The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and development, make effective provision for securing 
right to work, to education ami to public assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, siekitcss and disablement, and in o 
cases of underserved want. 

42. The State shall make provision for securing just and humane conditions of w ork and for maternity relief 

43. The State shall endeavour to secure, by suitable legislation or economic organisation or in any other way, tc 
workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, contlitions of work ensuring a decent standard of life 
full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities and, in partictilar, the State shall endeavour to promote coti 
industries on an individual or cooperative basis in rural areas. 



APPENDIX 


List of Organisations/Persons who furnished Memoranda/Replies 
to the Commission’s Questionnaire 

A. Indian 


I. Slatr Covfrnmenl Departments, Public Sector Pro¬ 
jects j llnrlerlakin^s j Organisations : 

1. labour Department, Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad. 

'i. I'pper Sileru Hydro-Eleetrie Sebeme, Upper 
Silent (A.P.i. 

‘i. Andhra Pradesh State Road Tran.sport Cor¬ 
poration, Hvderabad. 

4. Andhra Pradesh State Elcetricity Board, H\der- 
abad. 

5. Director of Printing. Stationery & Stores Pur- 
rha'e (Printing Wing at G.C.P.), Hyderabad. 

(). Government Distilleries, Hvderabad. 

7. Director of Industries, Government of .Andhra 
Pradesh. Hyderabad. 

8. T.abour Department, Government of Assam. 
Shillong. 

S. Chief Inspector of Factories, Assam, Shillong. 

10. Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Government 
of Assam. Shillong. 

11. Stare P.W.D. (R B), Assam. 

l‘,i. As.sam State Electricity Board. Shillong. 

I. 'i. Deparltnetit of labour and Emplovment. Go'■ 

erntiient of Bihar, Patna. 

14. Bihai State Indtistrial Development Corpora- 
tittn l td., Patna. ' 

I'l. Chairman, State Transport Headquarters. Patn.r. 
l(i. Bihar State Electricity Boatd, Patna. 

17. Bihar State Road Trans|X)tt Corporation, Patna. 

18. Education and J.abour Department, Govein- 
ment of Gujarat, Ahmcdabad. 

1!). Gujarat State Road Transport Corporation. 
Ahmetlabad. 

20. The Gujaiat Electricity Boa.'-d, Baroda. 

111. Gujarat State Fertilisers Co. Ltd., Baroda. 

22. labour Commissioner, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

2,1. Department of Lalxiur, Government of Janiimi 
St Kashmir, Srinagar. 

24. |anmiu K- Kashmir Indttstrics Ltd., Srinagar. 
2.5. J fc K Miner.tls Ltd.. Srinagar. 

2li, pinmut Sericulture Department, jammu. 

27. jammii Resin and Turpentine Factorv. (ammu. 

25. Labour Department, Government of Kerala, 
Trivandrum. 

29. The Kerala State Road Tianspoit Corporation. 
Trivandrum. 

10. Kerala State Electricity Board. Trivandium. 

II. l.abotu Department, Government of Madhva 
Piadesh, Bhopal. 

12. M.P. Electridtv Board, Jabalpur. 


Ij. Madhva Pradesh State Road Transport Ci 
potation. Bhopal. 

,14. Chief Conservator of Forests, Madhya Pradet 
Blio[ial, 

35. Direttorate of Agriculture, Madhya Pradet 
Bho|)al. 

3(i. Local Government (Urban) Department, Gc 
erninetit of Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 

.37. The Madhya Pradesh State Industries Corf 
ration Ltd.. Bhopal. 

38. Chief Etigineer, P.W.D. (B &: R), Madhya Pi 
desh. Bhopal. 

39. Superintetident, Government Printing, Madli 
Pradesh. Bhopal. 

40. Industiies, Labour and Housing Departmei 
Govettitnent of Madras, Madras. 

41. Directoi, State Transport, Madras. 

42. Director of Handlooms, Madras. 

43. Nfadras State Small Industries Corporation Lti 
.Madras, 

44. Director, Stationery & Printing. Madras. 

45. Tlu Madras State Electricity Board, Madras. 

48. Industries and Labour Department. Govei 

mcni of Maharashtra. Bombay. 

47. OfTuc of the Industrial Court, Maharashti 
Bonihav. 

48. Irrigalion and Power Department, Governme 
of Maharashtra, Bombav. 

49. Covetnment Distillery, Chitali, District Ahme 
nagar. 

,50. The Maharashtra State Road Transport Ct 
potation. Botnbay. 

51. Haffkitie Institute, Government of Maharashti 
Bottihav. 

.52. Maharashtra State Electricitv Board, Bombav. 

53. Agricnlture Depattment, Governniettt of Mai 
rashrra, Bombay. 

.54, Dirxtorate of F.mployees' Slate Ittsurar 
Sdietiie, Governntettt of Maharashtra, Bomht 

5,5. Buildittg .Ic Commiitticatiotis Department, Gc 
eminent of Maharashtra, Bombay. 

50. Diieitor of Fisheries, Maharashtra State, Boi 
bav. 

57. .Maharashtra Itidustrial Developtncnt Corpoi 
tion, Bombav. 

58. Govyrtintfiu Piesses in Maharashtra (Receiv 
through Ditector of Employment, Maharashtr 

,59. Food, Civil Supfilics attd Labour Departmet 
Govertiment of Mysore, Bangalore. 

00. Cotiitnissioiier of Labour, Mysore, Battgalore. 

01. The Mvsore Iroti Iv Steel Ltd.. Bhadravati. 

02. Education Department, Government of Mvsoi 
Bangalore. 


6—1 MSXCL./69 
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Ci!. Mysore State Electricity Board, Bangalore. 

t;4. Mysore Sugar Co. Ltd., Bangalore. 

6,5. Government Silk Industries, Bangalore. 

66. Government Electric Factory, Bangalore. 

67. Government Saiidahvood Oil Factories, Mysore 
and Sliimoga; and Government Soap Factory, 
Bangalore. 

(iS. Director of Employment and Training, Banga¬ 
lore. 

60. Labour, Employment and Housing Department, 
Gowrnment of Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 

70. Office of the Manager, Text Book Press, 
Bhubaneswar. 

71. Orissa State Electricity Board, Bhubaneswar. 

72. 'f lic Orissa Mining Corporation Ltd., Bhuba- 
ne.swar. 

75. Orissa Construction Corporation Ltd., Bhuba¬ 
neswar. 

74. 'I he Orissa Agro & Small fndnstries Corpo¬ 
ration J.td., Cuttack. 

75. SuperiTirendent, Orissa Government Press, Cut¬ 
tack. 

70. file Industrial Development Corporation of 
Orissa Ltd., Bhubaneswar. 

77. L'rban Development Department, Government 
of Orissa, Bhubaneswar, 

76. Health Department, Government of Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar. 

71). State Ttansport Services, Cuttack. 

80. Labour ,'i: Employment Department, Govern¬ 
ment of Punjab, Chandigarh. 

81. Chief Ivngineer. Public Health, Punjab Gov- 
(anment, Chandigarh. 

82. Labour & Employment Department, (Jovern- 
nicnt of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

8.1. Rajasthan State Electricity Board, Jaipur. 

84. Chief Engineer, P.W.D. (B & R), Rajasthan, 
Jaipur. 

85. State F.ntcrprises Department. Government of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

86. Rajasthan State Road Transport Corporation, 
jaipur. 

87. Directorate of I.ocal Bodies, Government of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

88. Labour Department, Government of Uttar 
Pradesh, Lucknow. 

81). Transport Commissioner, U.P., Lucknow. 

1)0. I'.P. Gov(?rninent Clement Fattory, Churk. 

1)1. Goternment Precision Instruments Factory, 

I ,111 know. 

1)2. fltlai I’rade.sli Stale Eleitritity Board. Lucknow. 

95. Labour Department, Goiernmcnt of West Ben¬ 
gal, Calcutta. 

94. Calcuita MetroiKilitan Planning Organi.satton, 
Call utta. 

95. Calcutta Siaie Transport Corporation. Calcuita. 

96. Cottage Sc Small Scale Indnslries Department, 
Ginetinnenl of West Betigal, Clalcutia. 

97. Labour Coimnissionei, Delhi .ydmiiiistration, 
Delhi. 

98. Riicr Navigation Deparliiiiiil. Government of 
Goa, Daman .N Din, I’anaji. 


91). Industries & Labour Department, Governmi 
of Himachal Pradesh, Simla. 

100. Labour Department, Government of Pon 
cherry, Pondicherry. 

II. Central Mhiistries, Department.'; and Public Sec 
Pro jects j Undertakings I Organisations : 

101. India Government Mint, Hyderabad. 

102. V'isakhapatnaiu Port Trust, V'isakhapatnam. 

103. Central Tobacco Research Institute, Raj: 
mundry. 

104. Vizagapatain Dock Labour Board, V'isakl 
patnam. 

105. Regional Provident Fund Commissioner, A 
dhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 

106. Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., Visakhapatnam. 

107. Oil India Ltd., Duliajan P.O., Assam. 

108. Bokaro Steel Ltd., Bokaro. 

109. Hindustan Steel Ltd., Ranchi, 

[In respect of 

(a) Ronrkela Steel Plant, Rourkela. 

(b) Bhilai Steel Plant, Bhilai. 

(c) Dnrgapur Steel Plant, Durgapur. 

(d) Alloy Steel Project, Durgapur. 

(i.) Coal Washerics — Dugda I & II (Bihar) 
Bhojudih (West Benga 
Patherdih (Bihar)]. 

110. Heavy Engineering Corporation Ltd., Rand 

111. The Ecrtili.ser Corporation of India (Sim 
Unit), Sindri. 

112. National Coal Development Corporation Lti 
Ranchi. 

113. Pyrites & Chemicals Development Co. Lti 
Dchri-on-Sone, District Shahbad. 

114. Kandla Port Trust, Gandliidham, Kutch (Gm 
rat). 

115. National Dairy Research Institute, Karnal. 

116. Central Silkworm Seed Station, Srinagar. 

117. Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. (Alwaye Factory). 

118. Coihin Port Trust, Cochin. 

119. Ctiir Board, Ernakulam (Kerala). 

120. Cochin Refineries Ltd., Ernakulam. 

121. Cochin Dock Labour Board, Cochin. 

122. Central Tuber Crops Research Institule, T 
vatidnim. 

123. Central Coconut Research Station, Kasargod. 

124. 'Lite Fertilisers and Cheitiiials Travancore Lti 
.Alwaye. 

125. Seciiiity Paper Mill Project, Hushangabad. 

126. Heavv Electricals (India) I.td., Bhopal. 

127. Central Tasar Silkworm Seed Station, LakI 
(M.P.). 

128. The National Newsprint and I’aper Mills Ltt 
Nepanagar. 

129. Maihas Pott Trust, Madias. 

130. Hindiisian Photo Films Maiiiifactiiring C 
l.til., Ootaianiuntl. 

131. Silkworm Seed Station, Coonoor. 

152. 'Wig India’, Madras. 
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133. Ncyveli Lignite Corporation Ltd., Neyveli. 

13<. Central Water Sc Power Research Station, 
Poona. 

135. Khadi & Village Industries Commission, Bom¬ 
bay. 

136. India Security Press, Nasik Road. 

137. India Government Mint, Bombay. 

138. Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

139. Central Silk Board, Bombay (In respect of 
Central Sericultural Research and Training 
Institute, Mysore). 

140. Air-India, Bombay. 

141. State Bank of India, Bombay. 

142. The Shipping Corporation of India Ltd., Bom¬ 
bay. 

143. Indian Gil Corporation Ltd., Bombay. 

144. Ma/agon Dock Ltd., Bombay. 

145. Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., Pimpri (Poona). 

146. Manganese Ore (India) Ltd., Nagpur. 

147. Reserve Bank of India, Central Office, Bom¬ 
bay. 

148. Life Insurance Corporation of India, Central 
Office, Bombay. 

149. Cotton Technological Research Laboratory, 
Bombay. 

150. Bharat Earth Movers Ltd., Bangalore. 

151. Hindustan Machine Tools, Bangalore. 

152. Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore. 

153. Bharat Electronics Ltd., Bangalore. 

1.54. The Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings, Oor- 
gaum P.O. (My,sore). 

155. Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore. 

156. Central Arecanut Research Station. Vitial, S. 
Kanara. 

157. Coffee Board, Bangalore. 

158. Port of Paradeep, P.O. Bhubane.swar, District 
Puri (Orissa). 

159. Central Rice Research Institute, Cuttack. 

160. Amritsar Productivity Council, Amrit.sar. 

161. In.strumentation Ltd., Kota. 

162. Saiiibhar Salts Ltd., Sambhar Lake (Rajasthan). 

163. Central Sheep and Wool Research Institute, 
Malpura. 

164. Central Arid Zone Research Institute. Jotllipur. 

165. National Police Academy, Abu. 

166. Oil and Natural Gas Comrai.ssion, Debra Dun. 

167. Forest Research Institute & College, P.O. New 
Forest, Dehra Dun. 

168. Indian Veterinary Research Institute, I/.atnagar. 

169. Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., Ranipur, Hard- 
war. 

170. Chief Controller of Telegraphs Stores, Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, Calcutta. 

171. General Manager, P & T Workshops, Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, Calcutta. 

172. Director General of Ordnance Factories, Minis¬ 
try of Defence, Calcutta. 

173. India Government Mint. Alipore, Calcutta. 

174. Port Coramis.sioner, Calcutta. 


175. Export Inspection Council of India. Calcutta. 

176. Calcutta Dock Labour Board, Calcutta. 

177. Silver Refinery, Cahutta. 

178. The National Instruments Ltd., ladavpur, 
Calcutta. 

179. Damodar Valley Corporation, Calcutta. 

180. Garden Reach Workshops Ltd., Calcutta. 

181. Jute Commissioner, Calcutta. 

182. Central Inland Water Transport Corporation 
Ltd., Calcrrita. 

183. Cetrtral Road Transport Corporation Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

184. Ministrv of Defence, New Delhi. 

185. Resrrarch and Development Orgairisarion, Mi¬ 
nistry of Defence, New Delhi. 

186. Directorate General of Inspection, Ministry of 

Defcrtie (Department of Defence Production), 
New Delhi. ' 

187. Ministry of Railways (Railway Board), New 

Delhi. ' ’ 

188. Ministry of Health and Family Planning (De- 
partnrent of Health), New Delhi. 

189. Ministry of Health and Family Planiring (De- 
partnrerit of Family Planning), New Delhi. 

190. Mirtistry of Works, Housing aitd .Supply (De- 
partrtrerrt of Works and Housing), New' Delhi. 

191. Ministry of Irrigation and Power, New Delhi. 

192. Mirristry of Petroleum aird Chemicals, New 
Delhi. 

193. Mirrtsrry of Food, Agricrrlture, Community De- 
veloprnetrt and Cooperaiiorr (Department of 
Footl), New Delhi. 

194. Ministry of food, .Agriculture, Community 
Development arrd Cooperation, Departmetrt of 
■Agrictrlrtrre (Fisheries Division), New Delhi. 

195. Inspector General of Forests, Mini.strv of Food, 
Agricrrlture, Cotrrinunity Developrrrent and Co- 
operatiort (Department of Agrir ulture). New 
Delht. 

196. Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry 

of Food, Agricrrlture, Community Developmerrt 
and Cooperatiott (Department of Agricrrlture) 
New Delhi. '' 

197. Lartrl Refortirs Urrit, Mirristry of Food, Agri- 
cultrtre, Cotrrmuttity Development and Coerpe- 
ratintr. New Delhi. 

198. Mtttisiry of Hoitre Affairs, New Delhi. 

199. .Ministry of Commerce, New Delhi. 

200. .Mtiristry of Labour, Employuretrt and Reha- 

brlttatrorr (Department of Labotrt and Enrplov- 
ment). New Delhi. ’ 

201. Department of .Social Welfare, New Delhi. 

202. Ministry of Itrdrtstrial Dcvelopnrent and Com¬ 
pany Affairs, New Delhi. 

203. Ministry of Transport & Shipping, New Delhi. 

204. Ministry of E'inatrce (Department of Ecortomic 
Affairs). New Delhi. 

205. Overseas Communicatiott Service, Department 
of Comtrturritration, Government of India New 
Delhi. 

206. Cabinet Secretariat, Govertrmerrt of India 
New Delhi. 

207. Hindustan Housing Factory I.td., New Delhi. 
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208. Central Medical Stores Organisation, D.G.H.S., 
New Delhi. 

209. Hindustan Insecticides Ltd., (New Delhi Fac¬ 
tory). 

210. Asoka Hotels Ltd., New Delhi. 

211. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd., New 
Delhi, 

[In respect of their three units: — 

(a) Antibiotics Plant, Rishikesh (U.P.), 

(b) Surgical Instruments Plant, Madras, 

(c) Synthetic Drugs Plant, Hyderabad.] 

212. Janpath Hotels Ltd., New Delhi. 

213. National Projects Construction Corporation 
Ltd., New Delhi. 

214. The National Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd., New Delhi. 

215. Indian Airlines Corporation. Headquarters, 
New Delhi. 

216. The National Small Industries Corporation 
I.td., New Delhi. 

217. Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, New 
Delhi. 

218. National Productivity Council, New Delhi. 

219. The Fertilizer Corporation of India Ltd., (Head 
Office), New Delhi. 

220. The Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation 
of India Ltd., New Delhi. 

221. Mormugao Port Trust, Goa. 

222. Labour Bureau, Simla, 

III. Employers’ Organisations : 

223. The Hyderabad State Film Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Secunderabad. 

224. The Film Exhibitors Association, Hyderabad. 

225. The Federation of Andhra Pradesh Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, Hyderabad. 

226. Hyderabad Hotel Owners’ and Confectioners’ 
A.ssociation, Hyderabad. 

227. The Shahabad Stone Quarry Lease-holders’ 
Association, Hyderabad. 

228. The All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation, 
District Council, Tinsukia. 

229. .Assam Tea Planters’ Association, Jorhat. 

230. Now'gong Ricemillers’ Association, Nowgong. 

231. Assam Rice Mills Association. Gauhati. 

232. .Assam Manufacturers’ Association, Silpukhuri, 
Gauhati, 

2.3.3. Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Patna. 

234. Bihar Provincial Cold Storage Owners’ Asso- 
cia’tion, Patna City. 

235. Bihar Roller Flour Millers’ Association. 

236. Bihar Industries Association, Patna. 

237. Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, Dhanbad. 

238. The Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries, 
Baroda. 

239. The Ahmedabad Miliowners’ Association, Ah- 
medabad. 

240. Gujarat Vepari Mahamandal, Ahmedabad. 

241. The Southern Gujarat Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Surat. 


242. All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation (Gu 
rat). 

243. Kashmir Carpet Manufacturers’ Association, S 
nagar. 

244. Kashmir Hotel & Restaurant Owners’ Assoc 
tion, Srinagar. 

245. Chamber of Commerce, Jammu. 

246. Industrial Estate Manufacturers' Assodatit 
Jammu. 

247. Kashmir Chamber of Commerce Sc Indust: 
Srinagar. 

248. The Malabar Bus Owners’ Association, Calici 

249. The Malabar Tile Manufacturers’ Associatic 
Feroke (Kerala). 

2.50. The Travancore Oil Millers' Assodatio 
.Alleppey. 

251. Madhya Pradesh Chamber of Commerce ai 
Industry, Gwalior. 

252. The Madhya Pradesh Textile Mills Assodatio 
Indore. 

253. Madhya Pradesh Organisation of Industrii 
Bhopal. 

254. M. P. State Board of the All India Manuf: 
turers’ Organisation, Indore. 

255. The Employers’ Federation of Southern Indi 
Madras. 

256. United Planters’ Association of South Indi 
Coonoor. 

257. Andhra Chamber of Commerce, Madras (ai 
Secunderabad). 

258. Hindustan Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

259. The -South Indian Film Chamber of Commerc 
Madras. 

260. The Southern India Miliowners’ Assodatio 
Coimbatore. 

261. The Madras State Federation of Co-operati' 
Sugar Factories Ltd., Madras. 

262. Indian Drug Manufacturers’ Organisatioi 
Bombay. 

263. Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

264. All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, Bon 
bay. 

265. The Scientific and Surgical Instrument Mam 
facturers’ and Traders’ Association, Bombay. 

266. Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industr 
Bombay. 

267. Silk and Art Silk Manufacturers’ Associatioi 
Bombay. 

268. Bombay Industries Association, Bombay. 

269. Labour Secretariat of Banks in India, Bomba 

270. The Maharatta Chamber of Commerce an 
Industry, Poona. 

271. Vidarbha Industries Association, Nagpur. 

272. The Indian Cotton Mills’ Federation, Bomba' 

273. Managements of the following institutions i 
Bombay: — 

(a) S.K. Pati! Aryogyadham, Malad, 

(b) Krishan Lai Jalan Ayurvedic Aushdh: 
laya, Malad, 

(c) Sarvodaya Hospital, Ghatkopar, 

(d) Nanavati Hospital, Vile Parle. 
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(c) Sir H.N. Ho5;pital, Cliaini Road, 

(T) Ikimbay Hospital, Maiine lines, 

("I Rliatia General Hospital, Tardco. 

(It) I’arsec (ieneral Hospital, Cumballa Hill. 

1174. 'I'he Vidarblia Region Cotton Gin I'ress Kark- 
liandar Federation, Kliaingaon. 

27j. 1 he Nagpur Itwari Kirana Merchants’ As.so- 

(iafion, Nagpur. 

27G. The Amravati District Gin Press Factory 
Owners' Association, yVniravati. 

'277. \'idarbha Factory Owners' Association, Nagpur. 

271i. Ridi, Didi Leaves and Tobatco Merchants’ 
Association, Gondia. 

279. \ag-Vidharbha Chamber of Commerce, Nag¬ 
pur. 

'280. Maharashtra Mofussil Mills Association, Nag¬ 
pur. 

281. F.ngiueering Association of India (Western Re¬ 
gion), Bombay, 

^282. Organisation of Pharmaceutical Producers of 
India, Bomhav. 

28,1. 'I'lie All India .Manufacturers’ Organisation, 
Central Office. Bombav. 

284. Federation of Associations of Stevedore.s, Bom¬ 
bay. 

285. Hindustan Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

28(i. Indian F.ngineering .Association (Wc-steni Re¬ 
gion) (Rcceivetl through Calcutta office). 

287. The Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore. 

288. District Small Scale Industries Association (My¬ 
sore), Mysore. 

289. The Western India Tile Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. Mangalore. 

290. The .Mangalore Cashew Manufacturers’ .Asso- 
(iation, Mangalore. 

291. The Kanara Chamber of Commerce, Mangalore. 

292. Orissa Millowners’ Association, Cuttack. 

294. 'I'he Punjab Textile Manufacturers’ As.sociation, 
•Xmritsar. 

294. The Powerlooin F'actories Association, Lu¬ 
dhiana. 

29.5. Northern India Commerce & Indu.strie.s Fede¬ 
ration, .Amritsar. 

29(i. Amritsar Small Scale Industries Sc Commercial 
Ar.soriation (Regd.), Ludhiana. 

297. Factories’ As.sociation. Halala. 

298. lextile .Manufacturers’ Association, Amritsar. 

299. Flu- Jullundur District Industries y\.s.sotiation 
(Regd.), jullundur City. 

I’he Punjab Federation of Industry and Coiii- 
merce, .Amritsar. 

SOI. jullundur District Regd. Factory fFvsricis’ .Asso¬ 
ciation, jullundur City. 

,'502. Chandler of Industrial and Commercial L'nder- 
takings, Ludhiana. 

,'104. The Employers' .A.ssociation of Rajasthan, 
jaipiir. 

,404. The Rajasthan Textile Mills Association, Jai¬ 
pur. 


40.5. The Employers’ .Association of Northern India 
Kanpur. 

400. j.K. Organisation, Kanpur. 

407. Indian Sugar Mills Association (U.P. Branch) 
Lucknow. 

:508. The VA’estern U.P. Chamber of Commerce 
Meerut-Cantt. 

409. The Indian F.ngineering Association, Calcutta 

"10. Bengal Millowners’ As.sociation, Calcutta. 

411. Bharat Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

412. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce & Industry 
Calcutta. 

414. F.ngineering Association of India, Calcutta. 

314. Indian Chandler of Commerce (Labour Depart 
ment), Calcutta. 

315. Indian jiiie Mills Association. Calcutta. 

416. Indian ,Sugar Mills Association, Calcutta. 

317. The .All India Maiifai tutors’ Organisation 
West Bengal State Board. Calcutta. 

318. l•Clieration of Small and Medium Industries 
West Bengal, Calcutta. 

419. Indian Lea Association, Calcutta. 

4520. Indian Mining Association, Calcutta. 

421. Bengal National Chamber of Commerce am 
Industry, Calcutta. 

422. Eastern India Motion Picture As.sociation, Cal 
cutta. 

424. Tea Association of India. Calcutta. 

424. The All India Pottery Manufacturers’ As.socia 
tion. Calcutta. 

42.5. Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

426. Howrah Manufacturers’ Association, Howrah 

327. Tlie Consultative Committee of Plantation Asso 
rialion, Calcutta. 

.328. Punjab, Haryana Sc Delhi Chamber of Com 
merce and Industry, New Delhi. 

j329. file Federation of Houl and Restaurant As.so 
ciations of India, New Delhi. 

430. Council of Indian Eiriplovers, New Delhi. 

441, Delhi Hindustani Mercantile As.sociation (Regd.) 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

4.42. The Federation of Indian Traders’ Associations 
New Delhi. 

4.54. The Indian and Eastern Newspaper Sotietv 
New Delhi, 

444. Delhi Printers' .Association. New Delhi. 

445. United Chamber of Trade Association, Delhi 

.446. Dellii Factory Owners’ .A.ssociation, New Delhi 

.'547. New Delhi Traders’ As.sociation, New Delhi. 

4.'It4. Federation f)t Indian Manufacturers, Nev 
Delhi. 

339. The All India Manufacturers’ Organisatioi 
iDelhi State Board), New Delhi. 

,440. Goa Mineral Ore Exporters’ Association 
Panjim. 

341. Goa Mining Association, Panaji, Goa. 

442. Kangra Tea .Association, Dharnisala. 


*.Al.so sent supplementary memorandiira. 


4 Also sent two supplementary memoranda. 
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IV, EinployrcV Organisations : 

313. Andhra Pradesli I.N.T.U.C. and Indian Na¬ 
tional Paper Mills Workers’ Federation, Hyder¬ 
abad. 

341. Representatives of— 

(a) Andhra Prade.sh Labour I’arty. Hyder¬ 
abad. 

(b) Indian Detonators Ltd. Workers’ Union, 
Hyderabad. 

(c) Andhra Pradesh Shop E.inployccs’ Fede¬ 

ration, Secunderabad. 

(d) Andhra Prade.sh Cinema 'I'healre Emplo- 
vees' Federation, Hyderabad. 

(e) Andhra Prad.sh (Telengana Area) Hand- 
loom Workers’ Federation, Hyderabad. 

(f) Rit/ Hotel Employees' Uidon, Hvderabad. 

345. Andhra Pradesh Trade Union Congress (A.P. 

Stale Committee of AITUC), Hyderabad. 

,346. I he All India P & T Emplovees’ Federation, 
Hyderabad. 

317. .Audlua Pradesh Agritultuial Labour Union, 
Hyderabad. 

348. Cachar Cha Sramik Union, Caehar. 

3iy. Ciaehar Mills Workers’ Union, Silehar. 

3.50. A.ssam Cha Karamchari Sangha, Dihriigarh. 

351. Indian National Plantation Workers’ Federa¬ 
tion, Silehar P.O., Caehar. 

352. I.N.T.U.C., Assam Braiieh, Gauhati. 

353. .A.f.T.U.C. (Assam State Committee), Titisukia. 
3.54. Assam Chah Mazdoor Sangha, P.O. Dihriigarh. 

355. .Assam Tea Labourers’ Association, P.O. Cin- 
namara, Jorhat. 

356. I he Electricity Coordination Committee. As¬ 
sam comprising of — 

(a) The A.ssam State Electricity Workers’ 

Union; 

(b) The A.S.F..R. Admn. F.iriployees' Union; 
and 

(c) The Subordinate Engineers’ Association, 

.Assam State Electricity Board. 

357. A.ssam Chah Sramik Unioti, P.O. Tczpui, 

Darrang District (Assam). 

35.S. ’Lhc Bihar Labour & Welfare OUicers’ As.soci- 
ation, Patna. 

359. A.I.'L.U.C. (Bihar State Committee), Patna. 

360. I.N.T.U.C. (Bihar Branch), Patna. 

361. North Eastern Railway I.icensed Vendors' Union. 
Barauni, District Monghyr (Bihar). 

362. Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh (Bihar State). 

363. Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Bihar Stale Branch). 

Patna. 

364. Indian National Sugar Mills Workers' Fede¬ 
ration (Bihar Branch), Pennanandpur, District 

Saran (Bihar). 

365. I'he Tata Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

366. Bihar Agricultural Workers’ Union, Patna. 

3ti7. Shri 4’. Parmanand and Independent Trade 

Unions, Patna. 

36.8. United Trades Union Congress (Bihar Stale 

Committee), Patna. 


369. The Indian Cable Workers’ Union, lam.sh 
pur. 

370. I.N.T.U.C. Unions, Jamshedpur: — 

(a) Golmuri Tinplate Workers’ Union, 

(b) Tube Co. Workers’ Union, 

(c) Tatanagar Foundry Workers’ Union, 

(d) T.R.F. Workers’ Union, 

(e) Wire Product Labour Union, 

(f) Telco Workers’ Union. 

371. Ispat -Mazdoor Panchayat, Jamsheilpur. 

372. The Wire Products Labour Union, Iam,sh( 
pur. 

373. Jamshedpur: — 

(a) Heckett Workers’ Welfare Union; 

(b) Steel Factory Contractors’ Union; 

(c) lata Robins Fraser Employees’ Union; 

(d) Punj Employees’ Union; and 

(e) TISCO Guest House Workers’ Union. 

3/-1. N’oainundi M,azdoor Union, I'.C). Nttaniiiiu 
District Singhbhum (Bihar), 

375. Bihar Rajva Khet Mazdoor Sabha, Patna. 

376. Indian Mine Managers’ Association. P.i 
Dhansar (District Dhanbad), Bihar. 

377. The Indian National Iron and Steel Workei 
Federation, Jamshedpur. 

378. Hatia Projett’s Workers’ Union (INTUC 
Ranchi. 

379. Hindustan Steel Employees' Union, Ranchi. 

380. TISCO Karanichati Sangh, Jamshedpur. 

3.SI, lederalion ol Medical Representatircs Ass( 
ciations of India. Patna. 

382. All India Guards’ Council, Gatidhidham. 

3S3. I.N.T.U.C. (Gujarat Branch) and Te.xtilc L; 
hour Association, Ahmedabad, 

3S1. Malta C>ujarat Tratle Union Congress, .Ahmet 
abad. 

38.5. .Surat Silk Mill Workers’ Union, Surat. 

386. Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Gujarat State), .Ahmet 
abad. 

387. Mill Mazdoor Union, Ahmedabad. 

388. Gujarat Rajya Sthanik Swarajya Sanslha K; 
ramchari Mahttmantlal, Ahmedabad. 

389. Indian National Textile Workers’ Fedcratioi 
Ahmedabatl. 

390. Textile Mazdoor Sabha, Hissar. 

391. Gurgaon District Transport Workers’ Unio 
(Regd.) No. 3, Gurgaon. 

392. Gandhi Sewa Dal, Faridabatl. 

393. Jagadhari Metal Mazdoor Sabha, Jagadhari. 

394. A.LT.U.C. (Haryana State Committee), Bhi 
wani. 

395. I.N.T.U.C. (Haryana), Bhiwani. (Througl 
Shri Sagar Ram Gupta). 

396. His,sar Textile Mills Workers’ Union, His.sar. 

397. The State Central Laboitr Union, .Srinagar, 

398. All Jammu & Kashmir Bank Employees’ Fede 
ration (Regd.), Srinagar. 

399. M.L.As, representing Doda forest and othei 
labour (J & K). 
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JOO. All Jammu & Kashmir Minerals Workers' 
Union, Srinagar. 

-lOl. Posts and Telegraphs Trade Unions, .Srinagar. 

“lOS. State Central I.abonr Union, Jammu. 

AOti. Industrial Estate Workers’ Union, Jammu. 

404. Irade Employees’ .Association (Regd.), Jammu. 

405. Jammu Ihink Employees’ Union, Jammu. 

406. The High Range Estate Employees’ As.socia- 
tion. Mundakayam P.O., Kerala. 

407. Hind Ma/door Sahha, Kerala, Kozhikode. 

408. Kerala State Trade Union Couiu'il of the 
.A.I.T.U.C., Trivandrum. 

400. I.N.T.U.C.. Kerala Branch, Ernakulam. 

410. Hind Mazdoor Sahha, Kerala State, Ernakulam. 

411. M.P. Rashtriva Koyla Khadan Mazdoor Sangh, 
Chandamctta (M.P.). 

412. B.S.P. Shraraik Sangh, Bhilai Nagar (M.P.). 

41:1. Ispat Karamchari Sangh, Bhilai. 

414. Bhilai Steel Mazdoor Sahha (A.I.’l’.U.C.), 
Bhilai. 

415. I.X.T.U.C. (M.P. Branch), Indore. 

416. United Steel Workers of Bhilai, Bhilai. 

417. Mtidhya Pradesh Trade Union Congress (State 
Committee of A.I.T.U.C.), Indore. 

418. Heavy Electricals Mazdoor Tiade Union, Bho¬ 
pal. 

410. Heavy Electricals Shramik Sangh, Bhopal. 

420. Bhartiva Mazdoor Sangh (M.P. Branch), Indore. 

421. Biuhanpur Tapti .Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
(H.M.S.), Burhanpur. 

422. The Estate Staffs Union of South India, Coim¬ 
batore. 

423. Life Insurance Agents Federation of India, 
Madras. 

424. Taiuilnad Irade Union Congress (Tarailnad 
Committee of the A.l.T.U.C.), Madras. 

4-5. Papanasain I.abour Union, Vikrainsingapurain, 
District Tirunelvcli (Madras). 

426. E.N.T.U.C. (Tamilnad Branch), Madra.s. 

427. Aladras I.abour Union, Madras. 

428. W'orkeis Pjogre.ssive Unions, Coimbatore. 

4„y. 1 he Madras Provincial Motor "I ransport and 

General Workers' Federation, .Madra.s. 

4.30, T he .Marlras Shetu Glass Factory Emplovees’ 
Union, Tinnottivur, 

4.11, The .\ilgiri Estate Woikers Progression Union, 
Coonoor. 

4;52. Rashtriya Press Kanigar Union, Government 
of India Press, Nasik. 

4;i;l. .National Defeiue E.mplovecs’ Union, lli.rh Ex¬ 
plosives Eauoiy, Kirkee (Poona). ” 

4.11. Bharativa Mazdoor Sangh. Boinbav. 

4:15. Petroleum Woiknien'.s Union, Bombay. 

4:16. Kavon Workers’ Union, Thana, Bonibav. 

437. .Maliaraslitra Guma.ste .Mandal, .Nagpur. 

4:18. Mill Mazdoor Sahha, Bornhav. 

4 19. Hind Mazdoor Pancliayat, Bombay. 

440. Independent I.abour Organisation, Nagpur. 

*.AI,so sent supplementary memorandum, ' 


411. Mumbai Girni Kamgar Union, Bombay. 

442. Hotel Mazdoor Sabha, Bombay. 

443. I.N.T.U.C. (Maharashtra Branch), Bombay 

444. Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Maharashtra State Cot 
cil), Bombay. 

445. .A.l.T.U.C. (Maharashtra State), Bombay. 

446. Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay. 

447. Bombay Pharmaceutical Employees’ Unit 
Bombay. 

448. .Maharashtra Rajva Trade Union Commitl 
(A.I.I’.U.C.), Bombay. 

440. Nagpur Corporation Employees’ .Associatic 
Nagpur. 

4.50. .Siddharth .Mill Kamgar Sangh, Nagpur. 

451. z\ll India PfUl’ Employees' E'ederation, N'agpi 

452. Rashtriya Bidi Mazdoor Sangh, Nagpur. 

45.3. Girni .Majoor Sangh (and Nagpur GumastI 
-Mandal, Bhaldarpura), Nagpur. 

454. United Eederation of Manganese Workers ai 
-Maharashtra State Bidi Mazdoor Sang 
Kamptec. 

455. Nagpur (In respect of); — 

(a) Vidarbha National Te.xtile Federation, 

(b) Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 

(c) Nagpur Textile Union, 

(d) Litho Press Kamgar Union. 

4,56. l.N.'l'.U.C. (Maharashtra Branch) Nagpu 
(Through Shri S. W. Dhabe — [‘resident). 

457. I.N.T.U.C. (Maharashtra Branch), Vidarbl 
Area, Nagpur. (Through Shri G. M. Khoi 
- - Organising Secretary). 

458. Uriited 1 rades Union Congress, Bombay. 

459. .Maharaslitra Slate Transport Workers' Unio 
Dhulia. 

460. Indian .National Cement Workers' Fedcratio 
Bombay. 

461. Rashtriya Girni Kamgar Sangh, Sholapur. 

462. Ahmednagar Zilha Shet Majoor Union, AI 
inednagar. 

46.3. Hind Mazdoor Sabha (National Headquarter! 
Bombay. 

464. .National Organisation of Bank Workers, Cei 
tral OHice, .Nagpur. 

465. The Maritime Union of India, Bombay. 

*466. Cooidinating Committee of Independent Trat 
IJiuous, Bombay. 

467. The Federation of the Bank of India Otficer 
.Association, Bombay. 

468. All India Train Controllers’ Association, Bon 
bay. 

469. .Sangamner Akola Biri Mazdesor Sabha Sai 
j;ainiK*r. 

470. Hind Mazdoor Sahha, Karnatak, Bangalore-! 

471. I.N.T.U.C. (My.sore State Branch), Bangalor 

472. Karnatak Pradesh Trade Union Congre-s Bai 
i^alorc. 

473. A.I.T.l.'.C. (My.sore State), Bangalore. 

474. Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, Bangalore. 

475. Cooig Disirict General Workers' Union Vila 
pel. 
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476. Coorg District Estate Workers’ Union, Mercara. 

477. Mysore Bidi Mazdoor Association, Mysore. 

478. Cashewnut Workers' Union, Mangalore. 

479. Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, Mangalore. 

480. S.K. Coffee Cardamom and Allied Workers’ 
Union, Mangalore. 

481. South Kanara Tile Workers’ Union, Mangalore. 

482. The Cashewnut and Allied Workers’ Union, 
Mangalore. 

483. Dakshina Kannada Hanchina Kalasagarara 
Sangh, Manglore. 

484. S. K. General Labour Union, Mangalore. 

485. Rourkela Mazdoor Sabha, Rourkela. 

486. Rourkela Steel Mazdoor Union (A.l.T.U.C.), 
Rourkela. 

487. Constituents o£ Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Utkal), 
Cuttack— 

(a) Orissa Medical Workers’ Union. 

(b) Orissa Local Bodies Employees’ Federa¬ 
tion. 

(c) Orissa Government Press Employees’ 

Union. 

488. Talcher Thermal Scheme Employees’ Union, 
Talcher. 

489. LN.T.U.C. (Orissa Branch), P.O. Barabil, 
District Keonjhar. 

490. Hind Mazdoor Sabha (State Branch), Orissa. 

491. Orissa State Electricity Board Workcharged 
Employees’ Union, Bhubaneshwar. 

492. The Orissa Government Press Employees’ Union, 
Cuttack. (Through Shri Srikant Panda — Dy. 
President). 

493. A.l.T.U.C. (Utkal State Committee), Cuttack. 

494. Hindustan Steel Workers’ A.ssociation, Rour¬ 
kela. 

495. AH Orissa Motor Transport Employees’ Fede¬ 
ration, Bhubaneswar. 

496. All India Cycle Trade Travellers’ Association, 
Ludhiana. 

497. .4.LT.U.C. (Punjab State Committee), Chandi¬ 
garh. 

498. Punjab, Himachal, Haryana, Jammu & Kashmir 
Motor Transport Workers’ Federation (Regd.), 
Jullundur. 

499. Nangai Fertilizer Workers’ Union; and Bhakra 
Power Employees’ Union, Naya Nangai (Through 
Shri j. N. BhardwaJ — President). 

500. LN.T.U.C. (Punjab), Chandigarh. 

501. The Shops Trade Employees’ Union, Patiala. 

502. Punjab Dihati Mazdoor Sabha, Chandigarh. 

503. Irrigation Technical Staff Union, Kota. 

504. (a) The Jaipur Paschim Railway Mazdoor 

Union, Jaipur. 

(b) Phulera Paschim Railway Mazdoor Union, 
Phulera. 

505. Rajasthan Khadi Gramudyog Karamchari Sangh, 
Jaipur. 

506. LN.T.U.C. (Rajasthan Branch), Jaipur. 

507. (a) .^jmcr Motor Mazdoor Union, Ajmer, 

(b) Engineering and Metal Workers’ Union, 
Ajmer, 

(c) P.W.D. Mazdoor Union, Ajmer. 


508. Rajasthan Rajya Trade Union Congress, Jaip 

509. Tonk Bidi Kamgar Union, Tonk. 

510. (a) Reserve Bank Employees’ Association, J 

pur. 

(b) Reserve Bank ‘D’ Class Employees’ Unii 
Jaipur. 

(c) Jaipur Metal Industries Workers’ Unr 
Jaipur. 

(d) Man Industrial Corporation Workers’ Unu 
Jaipur. 

(e) Suti Mill Mazdoor Ekta Samiti. 

(£) Engineering (Ball Bearing) Workers’ Uni< 

511. Rajasthan Working Journalists’ Union, Jaipu 

512. Western Railway Employees’ Union, Jaipur 

513. Rajasthan Khadi Gramudyog Board Kara 
chari Sangh, Jaipur. 

514. State Roadways Works Union, Ajmer Branch. 

515. Kishengarh Mill Rashtriya Mazdoor Congrt 
Kishengarh (Rajasthan). 

516. Khan Udyog Mazdoor Sangh, District Chit 
garb, Rajasthan. 

517. All India Railway Commercial Clerks’ Assor 
tion, Ajmer. 

518. All India Railway Commercial Clerks’ .Assoc 
tion, Ajmer Division (Western Zone), Ajmer. 

519. Kota Kashetriya Pathar Khan Kamgar San; 
Kota. 

520. All India Bank Employees’ Federation, Cent 
Office, Kanpur. 

521. Lucknow Division Insurance Employees’ As 
ciation, Lucknow. 

.522. LN.T.U.C. (U.P. Branch), Lucknow. 

.523. N.E. Railway Mazdoor Union, Gorakhpur. 

524. East Indian Railwaymen’s Union, Lucknow, 

525. Uttariya Railway Mazdoor Union, Lucknow. 

526. Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (U.P.), Lucknow. 

527. U.P. Trade Union Congress (State Unit 
A.l.T.U.C.), Kanpur. 

528. The Indian National Sugar Mills Worke 
Federation, Lucknow. 

529. Bhartiya Pratiraksha Mazdoor Sangh, Kanpi 

530. All India Railway Claims/Commercial Insp( 
torate Staff Council, Varanasi. 

531. Roadways Karamchari Samyukti Parisha 
Dehra Dun. 

532. Indian Federation of Independent Trade Ui 
ons, Calcutta. 

533. West Bengal Tea Employees’ Association, P. 
Chelsea, District Jalpaiguri. 

5,34. West Bengal Cha Sramik Union, P.O. J; 
paiguri. 

535, South Eastern Railwaymen’s Union, Kharagpi 
5,36. LN.T.U.C. (West Bengal Branch), Calcutta. 

537. The West Bengal Shop Assistants Federatio 
Calcutta. 

5,38. Raymon Engineering Workmen’s Union, Ho 
rah. 

539. Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh (West Bengal Brand 
Calcutta. 

540. Indian Journalists’ Association, Calcutta. 

541. West Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha, CalcutI 
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■)t2. United Trades Union Congress, Central Office, 
Calcutta. 

i4‘i. West Bengal Sliops and Establishment.s Empio 
yces’ .Association, Calctitta. 

544. .A.l.T.U.C. (West Bengal Committee), Calcutta. 

545. C.U.W. RaiUvaymen's Union, Chittaranjan. 

546. C.U.W. Labour Union, Chittaranjan. 

547. United Trades Union Congress (Dharamlala). 
Central Office, Calcutta. 

.548. Indian .National Mineworkers’ Federation, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

.549. .Asansol Iron and .Steel Workers' Union, Burn 
pur—Kulti. 

550. .All India Posts and Telegraphs Industrial 
Workers' Union, Calcutta. 

.5.51. (a) Uttar Railway Number Porters' Union, 
Delhi. 

(b) National Federation ot Raihvav Porters S.- 
Vendors, New Delhi. 

5.52, Association of Central C.osernment labour 
Officers, New Delhi. 

.551. Central Industrial Relations Machineis Officers' 
Association, New Delhi. 

554. I.N.T.U.C. (Central Office), New Delhi. 

555. All India Railwaymen's Federation, New Delhi. 

556. United Trades Union Congress, New Delhi. 
(Through .Sliri N. Sieekantan Nair, M.P. — 
President). 

557 FICCI .Staff Union, New Delhi. 

558. National Federation of Indian Railwavmeii, 
New Delhi. 

5.59. .All India R.,M.S. A.ssistant Superintendents and 
Inspectors Association, Central Headquarters, 
Delhi. 

560. All India Bank Employees' .Association, Delhi. 

561. I.N.T.U.C. (Delhi Branch), Delhi. 

562. New Delhi Trade Employees' Association, New 
Delhi. 

.5(i,':. Hind Mazdoor Panthayat. Delhi. 

5ii4. I.C.F.T.U. -- Asian Regional Organisation. 
■New Delhi. 

56.5. Indian Railways Engineering Inspectors' Asso¬ 
ciation, W'est A/adnagar, Delhi. 

.560. Indian Rural Labour Union, New Delhi. 

.567. All India Trade Union Congress, New Delhi. 
,5iiS. I.N.T.U.C., Himachal Pradesh, Simla. 

569. Municipal Employees' Union, Simla, 

,570. Tripura Cha Ma/door Union, Agartala. 
Tripura. ” 


r. (Aiiiipniiie.sjBusine.ss Houses in Private Sector : 


571. Indian Detonators Ltd., 

Hyderabad. 


*572 Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co. 
Guntur, 

Ltd., 

573. The Hyderabad Allwyn 
Sanatnagar, Hyderabad. 

.Metal Works 

Ltd.. 

.574. The Assam Oil Co. Ltd. 
.Assa m. 

. P.O. Digboi, 1 

Upper 


*Alvp sciil snpplcineniarv ineinorandiirii 
7—1 .\fSNGL/68 


575. Associated Industries (.Assam) Ltd., P.O. Ch; 
drapur. District Kamrup (Assam). 

576. Indian Carbon Ltd., Noonmati, Cauhati. 

577. Bharat Sugar Mills. P.O. Sidhwalia, Distr 
Satan (Bihar). 

578. Rohtas Industries Ltd., P O. Dalmianagar, B 
trict Shahbad, Bihar. 

579. The Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpi 

580. The Tinplate Company of India Ltd., P. 
Golmuri, District .Singhbhum, Bihar. 

.581. .Alimedabad .Advance Mills Ltd., Ahmedaba 

582. Shri Digvijay Cement Company Ltd., Si 
(Gujarat State). 

.583. 'I'he .Atlas Cycle Industries Ltd., Sonepat. 

584. Hindustan National Glass Manufacturing C 
Ltd., Bahadurgarh (Haryana). 

585. Goodyear India Ltd., Ballabgarh (Haryana). 

586. Missar Textile .Mills, Hiesar. 

587. Kapoor Silk Mills, Barbar Shah, Srinagar. 

588. The Nangarath Coir Factory, P.O. Rama 
thali. District Cannanore (Kerala). 

589. The Western India Plywoods Ltd,, Bali 
patam, Cannanore District (Kerala). 

590. The Indore Malwa United Mills Ltd., Indoi 

591. The Binod Mills Co. Ltd., Ujjain. 

592. Zandu Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., Bombay. 

593. Josts Engineering Company Ltd., Bombay. 

.594. Pvarchand Kcshorimal Porwal, Bidi Manula 
turers and Exporters, Kamptee (Nagpur). 

,595. Prakash Fabricators, Kolhapur. 

596. F.S.SO Standard Eastern Inc., Bombay. 

597. Zenith Steel Pipes Ltd., Khopoli (Bombay). 

598. Raja Oil and Rice Mills, Mysore. 

599. Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd., Reduction Work 
P.O. Hirakud, District Sambalpur (Orissa). 

600. Bolani Ores Ltd., Bolani P.O., Keonjha 
Orissa, 

601. Orissa Te.xlile Mills Ltd., P.O. Chowdwa 
Distrid Cuttack (Orissa). 

602. Orient Paper Mills, P.O. Brajrajnagar, Distri 
Sambalpur (Orissa). 

603. The .Amritsar Rayon and Silk Mills (P) Ltd 
Amritsar. 

604. The British India Corporation Ltd., (Ne 
Figerton Woollen Mills Branch). Dhariw, 
(Punjab). 

605. The Batala Engineering Co. I.td., Balala. 

606. The Oriental Carpet Manufacturers (Indi; 
Private Ltd. (The O.C.M. Woollen Mills Dir 
sion), Amritsar. 

607. Bicycle Manufacturing Corporation, Ludhian; 

608. Hindustan Wire Products Ltd., Patiala. 

609. Balrampur Sugar Cottipanv Ltd., Balrampi 
(U.P.). 

610. The Mahabir Sugar Mills Private Ltd., P.f 
Siswaba/ar, District Gorakhpur (ILP.). 

611. F.\e Hospital. Sitapur (U.P.). 

612. The National Iron and .Steel Company Ltd 
Caicnila. 
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fils. .Sliri Mool Chand Kharaiti Ram Trust, New 
Delhi. 

fiM. Delhi Cloth Mills, Delhi. 

*615. Hamdard Dawakhana (Wakf), Delhi. 

616. .Sesa Goa Private Ltd., Panjim. 

617. Raijnath Tea E.state Co. Private Ltd., Raijnath. 

VI. Companies!Societies iti the Cooperative Sector . 

618. The Chodavaram Co-operative Agricultural and 
Industrial Society Ltd., Govada (A.P.). 

619. Assam Co-operative Sugar Mills Ltd., Baruah- 
bamungaon. 

620. The Assam Co-operative Apex Bank Ltd., 

Shillong—State Co-operative Bank, As.sam State. 

621. The Co-operative Sugars Ltd., Chittiir, Manon- 
para P.O,, Palghat District (Kerala). 

622. The Doaha Co-operative Sugar Mills Ltd., 

Nawanshahr, District Julliindur (Punjab). 

I'll. .Academic Institutions : 

623. Xavier Institute of Social Service, Ranchi. 

624. Department of L.S. Welfare, Patna L'niversity, 
Patna. 

625. .Society for the Study of Industrial Medicine, 
Bombay, 

626. Labour Education Service, Bombay. 

627. Bombay Labour Institute Association, Bombay. 

628. National Institute of Labour Management. 
Bombay. 

629. Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 

630. Indian Institute of Personnel Management, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

681. Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, New 
Delhi. 

632. The Delhi .School of Economics, University of 
Delhi, Delhi. 

633. Goa Medical College, Panaji. 

/■///. Local Bodies ; 

634. Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad, Hyder¬ 
abad. 

635. Patna Municipal Corporation, Patna. 

636. Ahinedabad Municipal Corporation. .Ahmed- 
a bad. 

637. Corporation of Madras, Madras. 

638. Bombay Municipal Corporation, Bombav. 

639. Corporation of Calcutta, Calcutia. 

640. Municipal Corporation of Delhi (Delhi Electric 
Supply Undertaking), Delhi. 

641. Municipal Corporation of Delhi (General 
Wing), Delhi. 

642. Municipal Corporation of Delhi (Delhi Trans 
port Undertaking), New Delhi. 

IX. Others (.Individuals!Organisations interested in 
Labour Problems) .- 

643. Shri M. Shyain Mohan, Personnel orficer. The 
S.C. Company Ltd., Belanipalli (P.O.) ’ (S.C. 


644. Shri M. V. Bhadram, M.P., Municipal Col 
Vi.shakapatnam. 

645. Dr. Mir Siadat Ali Khan, Retd. .Judge of 
High Court and Ex-Chairman of the Indus 
Tribunal, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 

646. .Shri G. Venkata Swamy, M.P., Hyderaba 

647. Shri Vedula Jaganadha Rao, Advocate, 
2RT, Saidabad Colony. Hyderabad-38. 

648. Indian Association of Trained Social Worl 
Hyderabad. 

649. Shri G. K. Syam Choudhury, Pathecherra 
Estate, P.O. liumbhir. District Cachar (Ass: 

650. Shri Hem Datta, Social Worker. Nangthymi 
Shillong. 

651. Assam Tea Garden Tribes Students Associat 
Shillong. 

652. Shri Ranen Roy, Advocate, Jakhanpur, Pai 

653. Shri Ram Laxnian Prasad, S.S.D. Indian T 
Co. Ltd., lamshedpur. 

6,54. Shri S. P. Sinha, Assistant Director (Econoii 
X; History), Bihar Tribal Welfare Re.sea 
Institute, Ranchi. 

655. Shri A. C. Banerjee, Kunkiiri Singh La 
Patna. 

656. Shri j. L. Dholakia, Reader in Econom 
University School of .Social Sciences, Guja 
University, Ahinedabad. 

6.57. Shri K. R. Buth, G.S.F.C., Baroda. 

658. Shri V. Kurien, C/o Kaira District Cooperat 
Milk Producers' Union Ltd., Anand, Guja 
State. 

6,59. Dr. M. B. Desai, M.S. University of Baroi 
Baroda. 

660. Capt. Ranjit Singh, V X: P.O., Dabra, Hiss 

661. Shri Nand Kishore Jalan, Trustee, Krishan 
Jalan Free Eye Hospital. Bhiwani (Haryana) 

662. Shri K. C. Eapen, President, Coir Labe 
Union. Allcppey. 

(i63. Shri P. ]. Mathew, Manilethii. Maramon, P. 
(Kerala). 

<i 61 . Prof. \'. R. Pillai, Head of the Department 
Economics, University of Kerala, Trivandriii 

665. Prof. D. S. Nag, Head of Department of Po 
Graduate .Studies & Research in Economii 
University of Jabalpur, Jabalpur. 

666 . Shri Shanibhii Kumar Rai, Advocate, Hamid 
Road, Bhopal. 

•i6T. Shri Ram Singh Bhai Varma, 32 I..I.G. C 
lony, Indore. 

668 . Shri K. Guriimiirthv, Simpson Group Comp 

nies Union, Madras, ‘ 

669. Sliri Kanimuthu Thiagarajan, Madurai. 

670. .Shri V. Miirthy, Head of Department of Pol 
tical Science &.- Public Administration, Unive 
sily of Nagpur, Nagpur. 

ii7l. Shri Jaysingh R, Jagtap, Nitvanand Bhiivat 
Datta Mandir Road, Bhandup', Bombas. 

672. Shri S. R. Mohan Das, 2A-Prospect Chamber 
Dr. D. N. Road, Fort, Bombay. 

673. Shri .VI. R. Meher, I.C.S. (Retd.), 67. .Adatv 
Na^jir . \\ orli, Boniha\. 


‘Also sent supplementary memorandum. 
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674. Sliri Y. N. [osyulu. Advocate, Sion West, Bom¬ 
bay. 

(i75. Shri S. S. Mani, Personnel Department, Hin¬ 
dustan Lever Ltd., Bombay. 

676. Shri K. N. Subranianian, Flat No. 33, A.sboka 
Apartments. Nepean Sea Road, Bombay-6. 

677. Shri R. S. Kulkarni, Advocate, Block No. 5. 
Janardii: Mandir, Dr. Ghanti Road, 770, Par.si 
Colony, Dadar, Bombay-14. 

678. Shri S. ). Shirgaonkar. 5, Goodwill Assurance 
Building. Manatnala Tank Road, Bombav-16. 

679. All India Women's Conference, Bombay. 

()80. Kamgar Hakka Parchar Sabha, Thana, Bom¬ 
bay. 

681. Representatives of .All Political Parties in the 
Maharashtra State Legislature, Bombay. 

682. Saniajwadi Yuvak Sabha, National House. 6- 
Tullocli Road, Bombay-I. 

683. Bharatiya Jana Sangh, Maharashtra Pradesh. 
Bombav. 

uS4. Shri S. Venkat Ram. C/o Binny's Staff Union. 
Bangalore. 

6S5. Repealer Station Assistants, Manipur Road 
Station (Shri H. K. Nag Choudhiiry and nine 
others). 

686 . Shri B. S. Patnaik. Presiding Officer. Industrial 
Fribunal, Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 

687. Orissa Krushak Samaj, Bhubaneswar. 

688 . Shri S. N. Dasmahapatra. Project Adminis¬ 
trator, Hira Cement Works, P.O. Bardol, Dis¬ 
trict Sambalpur (Orissa). 

689. Shri (iopal Chandra Rath, Head of Depart 
nient of Social Welfare, Berhampur University, 
Berhamptir. 

690. Shri S. B. Nanda, Advocate. Medical College 
Road. Ranihat, Cuttack. 

fi9I, Shri Rajballav Misra, Minister for Lal»ur, 
Orissa. 

692. Shri Srinivas. Mcmbn of Punjab Laljour Advi- 
sory Board. Ludhiana. 

6 .-*.S. Shri S. N. Dhyatii. Leiturcr-in-charge. Pejst 
Graduate Diploma Course in Labour Laws, 
Labour Welfare and Personnel Management 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

694, Shri Shiv Cliaran Mathitr, Minister of F.diica- 
tiun, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

695. Shri Dinesh Kfiare, B-139. Vijav Path, Tilak 
Nagar, Jaipur. 


698. Shri Surendra Kumar, Secretary, Gandhi F.y 
Hospital Trust, Aligarh. 

699. Shri B. D. Shukla, President, H.M.S. (U.P.; 
3, Gopal Niwas, Sunderbagh, Lucknow. 

700. Shri Sarjoo Prasad Haveliwala, Shri Janki Su 
gar Mills & Co., Doiwala (Dehra Dun). 

701. Shri Mithan Lai (Retd. High Court Judge) 
Presiding Officer, Industrial Tribunal, Utta 
Pradesh. 

702. Shri Rain Rattan Gupta, Mayfair Cinema 
Lucknow. 

70.1. Shri M. P. Saxena, Chemist, M.S.M. Co. Ltd. 
P.O. Iqbalpur, District Saharanpur (U.P.). 

704. Shri K. C. Lalwani, Indian Institute of Tech 
nology, Kharagpur. 

705. Shri M. Sinha Ray, Lecturer in Economics 
V’isvabharati, Santiniketan. 

706. Dr. Subrate.sh Ghosh, Lecturer in Economics 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 

707. Shri P. N. Krishna Pillai, Indian Aluminium 
Co. Ltd., H.O. Calcutta. 

708. West Bengal Lawyers' Association, Calcutta. 

709. Shri S. K. Gupta, 3D, Roy Street, Elgin Road, 
Calculla. 

710. Shri R. P. Sinha, E-II/26/17, Vidyapati Road, 
Diirgapui. 

711. Shri S. K. Wadhawan, Central Provident Fund 
Commissioner, 43, Rabindra Nagar, Nesv Delhi. 

712. Shri O. Vcnkatachalam, Chief Labour Com¬ 
missioner (Central), Ministry of Labour, Em¬ 
ployment & Rehabilitation, New Delhi. 

713. Shri R. C. Vyas, M.P. President, Rajasthan 
I.N.T.U.C., 170, North Avenue, New Delhi. 

714. Father A. Fonseca, Indian Social Institute, 
New Delhi. 

715 Shri J. .M. Lobo Prabhu, M.P.. New Delhi. 

716. Dr. Paresnath Chattopadhyay, 7A/2-W.F..A.. 
Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 

717. Shri V. V. Giri, Vice-President of India, New 
Delhi. 

718. (a) Shri Kashi Nath Pandey, M.P. 

(b) Shri Vishwa Nath Pandey, M.P. 

(c) Shri Sheo Narain, M.P. 

(d) Shri Shiva Chandika, M.P. 

(c) Shri Shanibu Nath, M.P. 


696. 

''><^<'I'''e.'iident, All India 
Hind Maztloor Panchayat and President, Raias 
Ilian H.M.P., Kota. ' 


697. 

^ ' .'’'"SIl Departnienl of Economics, 

l.ncknow Liiiversity, Lucknow. 

719 

720. 

B. 

Foreign 

I he Swedish Trade Union Confederation (LO). 

724. 

721. 

International Brotlierhood of Electrical Wor 
D.C 20005° ^'■fteenth St.. N.W. Washington. 

725. 

722. 

Indtcsirial Relations Research Institute. Uni- 
veisity of Wiscomsin. Madison Wi.sconsin 63706. 

726. 

72.3, 

'-^boiir 

.Attache in New Delhi. 



(f) Shri Ram Swarup, M.P. 

(g) Shri Onkarlal Berwa, M.P. 

(h) Shii B. N. Kureel, M.P. 

Industrial Disputes Bureau, Delhi. 


Ml. Robert L. Walkinshaw, Lalrour Attache 
Foreign Service of the United States of America, 
Djakarta. Indonesia. 

Mr. Leonard P. Adams, New York State School 
of Indu.strial and Labour Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

Mr. L. Lawrence Schultz, National Reprc.sen- 
tative and Training Officer, Federal Mediation 
And Conciliation Service, United States Gov¬ 
ernment, Washington D.C. 20427. 
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727. Depaitmtnt ol Health, Edueatioti atirl Welfare 
(Soual Secuiily Atlinini:>liation), Linitt^d .Stales 
Government. 

728. Mr. Ucrtrain N. ^ftNaInara. Director. UnitctI 
Steelworkers of .America, District 32, Lewis 
Center—K15 F.. Michigan Strccl. Milwaukee, 
Mis. 53202. 


72'.l, Mr. Solomon 11. l.eune, l’rofes^Ol of Labou 
anil Intiiistrial Relations. Institute of I.abo 
anil Intiiistrial Relations, Unisersitv of Illinois 
Illinois 01820. 

7.10, Dr. F.ilitb Wall Andrews, llnrean of I.alar 
Statistics. I’.S. Departnienr of Labor. Washing 
ton D.C. 



APPENDIX VI 


(i) Liaison Officers of Central Ministries And Public Sector Undertakings 

Liaison Officer of the .Vliuisli v Liaison Officers of the Central Public Sector 

Undertakings 


Shri G. C. L. Joneja, 
Joint Secretary', 
Ministi 7 of Conimerto, 
yew Delhi. 


I. MINISI'RV OF COMMERCF. 

(I j Shri A. J. Tliomas. 

Secretart’, 

Metal Scrap Tradi- Corporation 
Ltd., 

11, Rabindra Sarani, 3rd Flottr. 
Calcutta. 

i'l) Shri R. Krishnainurlhy, 

Publicity Officer, 

Export Inspection Council of India, 
World Trade Centre, 14/)-B, 

Ezra Street, 7th Floor, 

Calcutta. 

(3) Shri S. R. Ullal, 

Secret;! ry. 

Central Silk hoard, 

‘Meghdoot’, 65-li, 

Marine Drive, 

Bomba}’. 

(4) Shri M. P. Alexander, 

Chairman, Cardamom Board, 

37/462, Mareena Building, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Emakulam, {Kerala). 

Shri N. C. Jain, 

Divisional Manager, 

The Mineral & Metals Trading 
Corporation of India. 

Express Building, 

Biihadur Shah Zafar Marg. 

Kew Delhi. 

(6; Shri T. V. Joseph, 

Secretary, 

Rubber Board, 

Kottayam, {Kerala}. 

'.1) .Shri K. B. Uiuiilhan. 

Chief Research Ofliccr. 

Coir Board, P. Box No. 80. 

Emakulam. 

',8, Shri F. G. Dhautt, 

Divisional Manager, 

The State Trading Coi])oi ation 
of India Limited, Express Building. 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 

Kew Delhi. 

■,9; Shri G. N. Gondhalekar, 

Director, Khadi & Ciramodyog 
Commi.ssion, Bombay. 

(10) Shri S. P. S. Sodhi, 

Sccrctary-riim-Chicf Accounts Officer, 
Handicraft & Handlooins Exports, 
Lok Kalyan Bhawan, 

111-A Rouse Avenue Lane, 

Kew Delhi. 



lAaison Officer ff the 


Shri A. S. Bhatnagar, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Comnnniica 
Neiv Delhi. 


Shri R. B. \'aghai\valla, 
Joint Secretary', 

Ministry of Defence, 
New Delhi. 


Shri M. S. Nanjundiah, 
Director (IE). 

Ministry of Finance, 

Deptt. of Economic AITairs. 
Neiv Delhi. 


Ministry 


Liaison Officers of the Central Publu Sector 
Undertakings 

(11) Shri B. N. Chattcrjcc, M. P., 

Secretary, Tea Board, 

14, Braboumc Road, 

Calcutta- 1. 

(12) Shri Prem Nath, 

Executive Director, 

Indian Ck)uncil of Trade & 

Exhibitions, Jhansi Castle, 

Cooperage Road, Bombay. 

■;i3; Shri A. N. Balaiam, 

Secretary, 

Coffee Board, Post Box \o. 302, 
BangaloreA. 


II. DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


(1) Shri Mahabir Samp, 

Personnel Manager, 

Indian Telephone Industries 
Limited, Door\'ani Nagar, 
Bangalore-X^. 

■ 2) Shri G. K. Parthasarathy, 
Administrative Manager, 
liindustan Teleprinters 
G. S.T. Road, Guindy, 
Madras-Z'l. 

III. MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

(I) Shri R. L. Kapoor, 

Deputy Cienerai Manager. 
Bharat Earth Movers Ltd, 
Bangalore. 

2 ' Shri S. T. Lakshminarayan, 
Secretary, Praga Tools I.td., 
Secunderabad. 

i 3 :■ Shri Joy Joseph, 

Finance Manager, 

Garden Reach Workshops Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

(4) Lt. Col. W. G. Cole, 

Personnel Manager, 

Mazagon Dock Ltd., 

Bombay. 

(5) Shri B. S. Hanuman, 
Administrative Manager, 

Bharat Electronics Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

■h) Shri B. N. Jayasimha, 

Chief Administrative Ofticer, 
HAL, Bangalore Division, 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., 
Bangalore. 


IV. MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

(Deptt« of Economic Affairs) 

(1) Shri N. D. Prabhu, 
Ciencral Manager, 
Security Paper Mills, 
Hoshangahad [M. P.) 



Liaison Officer of the Ministry 
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Liaison Offices of the Central Public Sector 
Undertakings 


Shri M. R. Shroff, 

Director, Economic Division, 
Ministry of Finance, 

Deptt. of Economic Affairs, 
North Block, 

New Delhi. 


V. MINISTRY 


Shri K. S, Murthy, 
Deputy Secretary (Adm), 
Department of Food, 

New Delhi. 


Shri J. S. Sarma, 
Economic & Statistical 
Adviser, 

Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture (Deptt. of 
Agriculture), A'ew Delhi 


(2) Shri P. M. Rau, 

Deputy Master, 

India Security Press, 

Nasik Road {Maharashtra). 


^3) Shri P. K. Tikku, 

Master of the Mint, 

Alipore, Calcutta-53. 

(4) Shri B. Nand, 

Senior Labour Officer, 

Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings, 
Oorgaum P. O., Mysore State. 

(5) Shri M. V. Sohonie, 

Executive Director, 

L. I. C. Central Office, 

P. B. No. 252, Bombay. 

(6) Shri S. K. Datta, 

Chief Officer (Personnel), 

State Bank of India, 

Central Office, Bombay -!. 

(7) Shri S. Narayanswamy, 

Personnel Manager, 

Department of Administration, 
Reserve Bank of India, 

Central Office, Bombay. 


(81 Shri V. G. Pendharkar, 
Economic Adviser to the 
Reserve Bank of India, 
Central Office, Bombay. 


OF FOOD, AGRICULTURE, COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND COOPERATION 

(Department of Food) 

(I) Chief Executive Officer & Secretary, 
Central Warehousing Coqtoration, 
New Delhi. 


(2) The Secretary, 

Food Corporation of India, 
Madras. 

(3) Shri V. K. Venkataraman, 
Secretary, Modern Bakeries 
(India) Ltd., Room No. 568, 
Fifth Floor, Krishi Bhawan, 
.New Delhi. 

(Department of Agriculture) 

(1) Shri J. Veeraraghavan, 
Managing Director and Chief 
Administrative Officer, 

National Seeds Corporation 
Ltd., No. 3, West Patel Nagar, 
New Delhi. 

(2) Shri S. Ray, 

Managing Director, 

Central Fisheries Corporation, 
Ltd., 14, Walkin Lane, Howrah. 
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l.iai.mn Officer of the Minislry 


Liaison Officers of the Central Public Sector 
Undertakings 


VI. MINISTRY OF HE.\LTH .•\ND F.‘\MII,Y PLANNING 


Shri Gian Praka.sh, 
Joint Secretary, 
i^partment ofHealtli, 
New Delhi. 


Shri K. N. Srivastava, 
Joint Secretary, 
Department of family 
Planning, New Delhi. 


Smt. R. M. Shroff, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Home .Mfairs, 
.Vew Delhi. 


(Department of Health) 

(I) Shri M. G. Pandit, 

A. D. G. (M.S.), 

Medical Stores Depots & Factories, 
(Directorate General of Health Sen-ices), 
Patiala House, New Delhi. 

.'Department of Family Planning) 

Shri K. N. Srivastava, 

Chairman, 

I-Iindustan I-atex Ltd., 

Patiala House, Neiv Delhi. 

\'IL MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


VIIL MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIAL 

Shri O. N. Misra, 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Industrial 
Development & Company 
Affairs. (Dcptt. of Industrial 
Development), New Delhi. 


DFA LLOPMENT & COMPANY AFFAIRS 

(!) ShriS. K. Ray. 

Personnel Manager, 

Heavy Eledtricals (India) Ltd., 
Bhopal. 


I'l .Shri S. C. Baneijee, 

Deputy General Manager (.Adm), 
Mining & Allied Machinery 
Coiporation Ltd., 

P. O. Durgapur-IO. 

(3) Shri P. L. Singhania, 

Deputy General Manager & Secretary, 
The National Newsprint & 

Paper Mills I.td., 

.Kepanagar {M.P.). 

(4) .Shri P. R. S. Rao, 

Administrative Officer, 

Hindustan Photo Films 
Manufacturing Company Ltd , 

Indu Nagar, Ootaeamund. 

(.5) Shri D. N. Nigain, 

Personnel Manager, 

Heavy Electrical Equipment 
Plant, Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd., 

Ranipur, Hardwar. 

(6) Shri K. C. Chakrabarti, 

Head of the Personnel Department, 
Cement Corporation of India 
Ltd.. ,5-.A. Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 
A'ew Delhi. 

(7) Shri R. K. Gupta, 

Personnel Manager, 

Triveni Structurals Ltd., 

7, Liddlc Road, George Town, 
.Allahabad. 

(8) Shri S. Natarajan, 

.Secretary, Instnimentalion 
Ltd., Kota. Rajasthan. 
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Liaiiiin OJfuer of (tie Alinistry 


IX. MINISTRY OF 

Shri K. G. R. Iyer, 

Joint Secretary, 

Xlinistry of Irrigation & 

Power, New Delhi. 


JAaisott Officers of the Central Public Sector 
Undertakings 

(9) Shri C. G. Singh, 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Personnel Division, 

Heavy Engineering Corporation 
Ltd., Dhurwa, 

RanchiA. 

(10) Shri K. C. Bhalla, 

Secretary, 

The National Industrial 
Development Corporation Ltd., 

Udyog Bhavan, New Delhi. 

(11) Shri R. P. Sikka, 

Labour Officer, 

Hindustan Salts Lid., 

Bhagwan Das Road, 

P. B. No. 146, 

Jaipur {Rajasthan). 

(12) Shri Kaushal Kumar, 

Divisional Manager (Admn), 

The National Small Industries 
Corporation Ltd., Near Okhla 
Industrial Estate, 

New Delhi. 

(13) Shri S. P. Das Gupta, 

Welfare/Personnel Officer, 

The National Instruments Ltd., 
Jadavpur, CoUutta-32. 

(14) Shri S. K. Nanda, 

Personnel Manager-cani-Town 
Administrator, Hindustan 
Machine Tools Ltd., 

Bangalore. 

IRRIGATION & POWER 

Shri S. K. Ray, 

Director of Personnel, 

Damodar Valley Corporation, 

Anderson House, Alipore, 

Calcutta-27. 


X. MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM & CHEMICALS 


Shri M. V. Rajwade, 
Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals, New Delhi. 


(1) Shri B. N. Mehrotra, 
Personnel Officer, 

Indian Oil Corporation Ltd., 
(Pipeline Division), 

18, Jorbagh, 

New Delhi. 


(2) Shri Mohd. Fazal, 
Managing Director, 
Hindustan Insecticides Ltd., 
C-255, Defence Colony, 

New Delhi-3. 

(3) Shri Daulat Singh, 
Coordination Manager, 
Indian Oil Corporation Ltd. 
(Chairman’s Office) 

4th Floor, Link House, 

B. Shah Zafar Marg, 

New Delhi. 


8—1MS/NCL,/6'J 
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Liaison OJicer of the Ministry Liaison Officers of the Central Public Sector 

Undertakings 

(4) Shri G. S. Pillai, 

Industrial Relations Manager, 

The Fertilisers & Chemicals 
Travancore Ltd., 

P. O. Udyogmandal, 

Alwaye, Kerala State. 

(5) Shri B. L. Wedehra, 

Industrial Relations Adviser, 

The Fertilisers Corporation of 
India Ltd., F-43 South Extension, 

Part-I, Ring Road, 

New Delhi. 


(6) Shri B. R. S. Bhatnagar, 

Managing Director, 

Pyrites & Chemical Development 
Company Ltd., Joseph House, 
Canal Road, Dehri-on-Sonc, 

{Bihar). 

(7) Shri M. S. Pathak, 

Resident Manager, 

Engineers India Ltd., 

Apte Estates, 

(4th Floor), Opp. Haines Road, 
Worli, BombajhlB. 

(8) ShriN. S. Rao, 

Secretary of the Board of Directors, 
Madras Refineries Ltd., 

Madras. 

(9) Shri R. K. Chandrashekharan, 
Financial Adviser, Indian 
Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd., 
N-12, Ring Road, South Extension, 
Part-I, New Delhi. 

(10) Shri P. S. Palande, 

Administrative Officer, 

Hindustan Organic Chemicab Ltd., 
P. O. Rasayani, Distt. Kolaba, 
Maharashtra, 


(11) Brig. S. C. Vyas, Director (Adm), 

Oil & Natural Gas Commission, 

Tel Bhavan, Dehra Dun. 

(12) Shri O. S. Yusaf, 

Personnel Manager, Cochin Refineries 
Ltd., Post Box No. 501, 

Ernakulam-6, Kerala State. 

(13) Shri V. Sundaram, 

Company Secretary, 

Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., 

Pimpri, Poona-18. 

XL MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 


Shri K. V . Kasturi Rangan, (1) Chief Personnel Officer, 

Director, Establishment, Central Railways, Bombay, V. T. 

Ministry of Railways, 

Railway Board, 

Rail Bhavan, 

New Delhi. 

(2) Shri S. C. Chatterjee, 

Chief Personnel Officer, 
Northern Railway, 

Baroda House, New Delhi. 
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Liaison OJficer of the Ministry 


Liaison Officers of the Central Public Sector 
Undertakings 

(3) Chief Personnel Officer, 

Easteru Railway, Fairlic Place, 

Calcutta. 


(4) Chief Personnel Officer, 

North Eastern Railway, 
Gorakhpur. 

(5) Cltief Personnel Officer, 

North East Frontier Railway, 
Pmidu. 

(6) Chief Personnel Officer, 
Southern Railway, Park Town, 
Madras. 

(7) Chief Personnel Officer, 

South Central Railway, 
Secunderabad. 

(8) Chief Persormel Offioer, 

South Eastern Railway, 

Garden Reaeh, Calcutta-i3. 

(9) Chief Personnel Officer, 

Western Railway, Churchgate, 
Bombay Central. 

(10) Deputy General Manager, 
Chittaranian Locomotive Works 
Chittaranian {West Bengal). 

(11) Personnel Officer, 

Integral Coach Factory, 
Perambur, Madras. 

(12) Personnel Officer, 

Diesel Locomotive Works, 
Varanasi. 

(13) Personnel Officer, 

Railway Electrification, 

Calcutta. 


(14) Personnel Officer, 

Dandakaranya Bolangir, 
Kiriburi, Railway Project, 
Waltair. 


XII. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Shri M. C. Nanavatty, 
Deputy Secretary, Deptt. of 
Social Welfare, New Delhi. 


XI ri. MINISTRY OF STEEL, MINES & METALS 


(Deptt. of Mines & Metals) 

Shri Ajit Singh, (1) Shri Ramachander, 

Deputy Secretary, Deputy General Manager, 

Department of Mines & Metals, (Establishment & General), 

Jdew Delhi. Neyveli Lignite Corporation Ltd., 

P. O. Neyveli, 

South Arcot District 
{Madras State). 



Liaison Officer of the Ministry 


Shri C. V. S. Mani, 
Deputy Secretary, 

Deptt. of Iron and Steel, 
few Delhi. 


Liaison Officers of the Central Public Sector 
Undertahwgs 

(2) Shri C. S. Venugopala Rao, 

Chief Project Officer, 

Bharat Aluminium Co. Ltd., 

C-29, South Extension Part II, 
few Dclhi-Xa. 


(3) Shri A. D. Jahagirdar, 
Secretary, Manganese Orr 
(India) Ltd., 

3, Mount Road Extension, 
P. O. Box No. 34, Nagptir 
(Alaharashtra). 


(4) Shri A. H. Azad, 

Officer In-charge, 

Personnel Department. 
National Goal Developmcul 
Corptoration Ltd., 
Darbhanga House, Ranchi. 


(5) Shri M. N. Panclioly, 

Chief Executive Officer, 

Hindustan Zinc Ltd., 

11/221, Hospital Road, 

Udaipur. 

(6) Shri V. L. Karwondc, 

Deputy General Manager, 
Singareni Collieries Co. Ltd., 

P. O. Belampelli, 

Adilobad District (A.P.) 

(Department of Iron Steel) 

(1) Shri Ramanand Sinha, 

Chief, Establishment, 

Manpower & Industrial Relations, 
Hindustan Sleel Ltd., 

Ranchi (Bihar). 

(2) Shri S. N. Chakraverty, 

Deputy Personnel Manager, 
Boicaro Steel City, 

P. O. Maraphani (Bihar). 


XIV. MINISTRY OF TOURISM & CIVIL AVIATION 


Shri J. N. Goyal, 

Joint Seeretary, 

Ministry of Tourism & Civil 
Aviation, few Delhi. 

(2) Shri B. A. Deshmukh, 

Personnel Manager, 

Indian Airlines Corporation, 
Airlines House, Gurudwara 
Rakabganj Road, few Delhi. 

(3) Shri G. P. Chadha, 
Administrative Officer, 

Indian Tourism Development 
Corporation, 63, Sunder Nagar, 
few Delhi. 


(1) Shri A. S. Banavalikar, 
Personnel Manager, 
Air India, Santa Cruz, 
BomAav-29. 


XV. MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT & SHIPPING 

Shri R. Doriswamy, 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Transport & 

Shipping, few Delhi. 


(1) Shri H. C. Raut, 
Managing Director, 
Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., 
Gandhigra, Visakhapatnani. 
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(2) Shri C. P. Srivastava, 

Chairman & Managing Director, 
Shipping Corporation of India 
Ltd., Steelcrete House, 

Dinshaw Wacha Road, 

Church Gate, Reclamation, 
liombay. 

(3) Shri S. tC. Vcnkatachalam, 

Managing Director, 

Mogul Line Ltd., 

Bank Street, Bombay. 

(4) Shri A, K. Mazunidar, 

Managing Director, 

Central Road Transport 
Corporation, 18, Rabindra Sarani, 
Calcutta- 1. 

(5) Shri L. M. N'adkami, 

Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, 

Bombay. 

(6) Shri B. B. Ghosh. 

Chairman, Calcutta Port Commisdoners, 
Calcutta. 

(7) .Shri T. K. Palaniappan, 

Chairman, Madras Port Trust, 

Madras. 

(8) Shri K. Srinivasan, 

Managing Director, 

Rivers Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 

4, Fairlie Place, 

Calcutta. 

(9; Shri L. H. Simoes, 

Chairman, Monnugao Port Trust, 
Mormugao, Goa. 

vIO) Shri C. R. Reddy, 

Chairman, 

Visakhapatnam Port Trust, 

Visnkhapatnam (Andhra). 

(11) Shri K. P. K. Mcnon, 

Clirdrinan, Cochin Port Trust, 

Cochin-S. 

(12) Shri S. K. Chatterjee, 

Chairman, 

Kandla Port Trust, Gandhidham. P. O. 
District Bhuj (Kutch). 

(13) Shri Kartar Singh, 

.Xdminlstrator, 

Paradrep Port, 

Bhubaneswar (Orissa). 


XVI. MINISTRY OF WORKS, HOUSING & SUPPLY 


Shri B. L. Chak, 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Works, Housing 
& Supply, 

Mew Delhi. 


(1) Shri N. P. Dube, 
Managing Director, 
Ashoka Hotels Ltd., 
.Vf«' Delhi. 
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(2) Shri V. P. Sud, 

Managing Director, 

Janpath Hotels Ltd., 

Jifew Delhi. 

(3) Shri D. Dutt, 

Managing Director, 

National Buildings Construction 
Corporation, AVui Delhi. 

(4) Shri J. Durai Raj, 

Managing Director, 

Hindustan Housing Factory, 

.hfew Delhi. 


XVII. PLANNING COMMISSION 


Shri S. Abdul Q^adir. 
Adviser, Emploienciit, 
Labour & Social Planning, 
Planning Commission, 
Delhi. 


(ii) Liaison Officers of State Governments 


!. Shri K. B. Lai, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of .Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Shri B. Saima, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Ciovernment of .Assam, 

Shillong. 

3. Shri Ishwari Prasad, 
l.abour Commissioner, 

Government of Bihar, 

Patna. 

4. Shri A. V. Vyas, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of Gujarat, 

Ahmedabad- 16. 

5. .Shri D. D. Shanna, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of Haryana, 
Chandigarh. 

(i, Shri S. Y. .Andrabi, 

Labo'jr Commissioner. 

Government of Jammu & Kashmir. 
Srinagar. 

1. .Shri N. Koebukrishnan. 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of Kerala, 

Trivandrum, 

8 . Shri M. M. Khar, 
l.abour Commissioner, 

Government of Madhya Pradesh, 
Indore. 

9. Shri M. M. Rajendran, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of Madras, 

Madras. 


10. Shri F. R. Bhagwat. 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour, 
Office of the Commis-sioner of Labour 
and Director of Employment, 
Commerce Centre, I’ardeo, 
liombay-ZA. 

11. Shri V. Hanurnanthappa, 
Commissioner of Labour, 

Government of Mysore, 

Bangalore. 

12. Shri U. N. Sahu, 
l.abour Commissioner, 

Government of Orissa, 

Bhubaneswar. 

1.3. Shri N. N. Vohra, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of Punjab, 

Chandigarh. 

14. Shri N. K. Joshi, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of Rajasthan. 

Jaipur. 

13. Shri Dasrath Singh, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of Uttar Pradesh. 

Kanpur {U.P.) 

16. Shri B. K. Chatterjee, 

Labour Commissioner, 

Government of West Bengal, 

Calcutta. 

17. Shri P. L. Ahuja, 

Labour Commissioner, 

15, Rajpur Road, 

Delhi. 
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(iii) Liaison Officers of Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


Employers* Organisations. 

I. Shri T. S. Swaminathan, 

Employers’ Federation of India, 
148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay. 


2. Shri P. Chentsal Rao, 

All India Organisation oi 
Industrial Employers, 
Federation House, 
jVeu' Delhi, 


3. Shri Shri Ram Agarwal, 

All India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation, 

Almeco, Sambhava Ghambers, 
Sir P. M. Road, 

Bombay- 1. 


4. Shri S. K. Sen, 

Labour Adviser, 

Indian Engineering Association, 
ti, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-X. 


5. Shri B. V. Apte, 

Builders’ Association of India, 
United India Building, 

2nd Floor, West Wing, 

Sir P. M. Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 


Workers’ Organisations. 

6. Shri N. K. Bhatt, M. P. 

.Assistant Secretary, 

Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, 

17, Janpath, 

New Delhi. 

7. Shri Satish Loomba, 

All India Trade Union Congress, 
24, Canning Lane, 

New Delhi. 

8. Shri Pratul Chaudhri, 

United Trades Union Congress, 
780, Billimaran, 

Delhi-6. 

9. Shri Tul.si Boda, 

General Secretary, 

The Institute of Public 
Undertaking, 

Manik Nivas, 

A/19, Sardar Kunj Society, 
Shahpur, .ihmedabad. 

10. Shri D. B. Thengdi, M. P. 

General Secretary, 

Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, 

57, South Avenue, 

New Delhi. 

11. .ShriV. L. Shanbhag, 

Secretary, 

Hind Mazdoor Panchayat, 

204, Raja Rammohan Roy Road, 
Bombay-A. 
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List of Members of Parliament who participated in the Commission’s discussions with t 

different Parliamentary groups. 

NEW DELHI 
August 28, 1968 

Bharatiya Jan Sangh Party 

1. Shrijagdambi Prasad Yadav, M.P. 

2. Dr. Mahavir, M.P. 

3. Shri Manohar Lai Sondhi, M. P. 

4. Shri Ram Swamp Vidyarthi, M. P. 

5. Shri Rattan Lai, M. P. 

6. Shri Suraj Bhan, M.P. 

Praja Socialist Party 

7. Shri Banka Behary Das, M. P. 

8. Shri Srinibas Mishra, M. P. 

December 6-7, 1968 
D.M.K. Party 

9. Shri G. A. Appan, M. P. 

Congress Party 

10. Shri Arjun Arora, M. P. 

Swatantra Party 

11. Shri J. M. Lobo Prabhu, M. P. 

12. Shri R. K. Amin, M. P. 

13. Shri Suudar Mani Patel, M. P. 

May II, 1969 

Swatantra Party 


14. Shri M. R. Masani, M. P, 



APPENDIX VIII 


A. List of Organisations/Persons who tendered evidence before the Commission in its 
Sessions at the State Headquarters and during Chairman’s Observation visits. 

CHANDIGARH—HARYANA STATE; 

September 20-21, 1967 

Government of Haryana 

1. Shri P. N. Bhalla, Labour Secretary. 

2. Shri S. K. MIsra, Labour Commissioner. 

3. Shri P. N. Sahni, Director of Inclustiies. 

4. Shri R. C. Singh, S. E., B & R. 

5. Shri P. N. Gupta, S. E., I & B. 

6. Shri Jitendra Lai, Director of Employment. 

7. Dr. K. S. Mann, Deputy Director (Agriculture). 

8. Shri B. S. Nat, X’en R/C Head Office, Irrigation. 

9. Dr. P. N. Duggal, Assistant Director (Health—E. S. I.). 

10. Shri Nand Kishore JiUan, Trustee, Krishan L.al Jalan Free Eye Hospital, Bhiwani. 

Hissar Textile Mills, Hissar 

11. Shri H. G. Jain, General Manager. 

12. Shri G. C. Bhandari. 

13. Shri Manohar Lai. 

14. Shri Om Dutt Sharma. 

1.3. Shri J. P. S.angal, 

16. Shri B. Maira. 

17. Shri K. P. Agarwal, Manager (Labour), Goodyear India Ltd., Ballabgarh. 

18. Shri M. L. Manchanda, President, Faridabad Industries’ Association, F.aridabad. 

19. Capt. Ranjit Singh, V & P. O. Dabra, Hissar. 

I. N. T. U. C. (Haryana Branch) 

20. Shri G. G. Joshi, General Secretary, 1. N. T. U. G., Yamuna Nagar. 

21. Shri J. D. Bakshi, General Secretary, All India Gantonment Board Employees’ Federation, Ambala Gantt. 

22. Shri Sagar Ram Gupta, Ex-Minister, Lohar Bazar, Bhiwani. 

A.I.T.U.C. (Haryana Branch) 

23. Shri Satish Loomba, President. 

24. Shri Makhau Singh, General Secretar)'. 

25. Shri Darshan Singh, Assistant General Secretary. 

26. Shri Raghbir Singh, Secretary. 

27. Shri Rachhpal Singh. 

28. Shri Ghhatar Singh. 
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29. Shri Kanwar Singh. 

30. Shri Abhai Singh. 

31. Shri Kirpal Singh and ten others. 

32. Shri K. N. Gulati, General Secretary, Gandhi Sewa Dal, Faridabad. 

33. Shri Rajinder Nagar, General Secretary, Hissar Textile Mills Workers’ Union, Hissar. 

34. Shri Jaswant Singh, President, Haryana Roadways Workers’ Union, Rohtak. 

35. Shri G. N. Tandon, Secretary', Petroleum Workers’ Union, Ambala Cantt. 

CHANDIGARH -PUNJAB STATE : September 22-23, 1967. 

Government of Punjab 

36. Shri I. C. Puri, Secretary, I.abour and Employment Department. 

37. Shri M. L. Trighatia, Under Secretary, Labour. 

38. Shri P. L. Sondhi, Labour Commissioner. 

39. Shri Harbans Raj Singh, Joint Labour Commissioner. 

40. Shri Sham Lai, Deputy Labour Commissioner. 

41. Shri Joginder Singh, Assistant Labour Commissioner. 

42. Shri S. L. Nanda. J 

I 

43. Shri P. P. Shukla. Labour-cnm-Conciliation Officers 

44. Shri Attar Singh. J 

45. Shri Chaman Lai, Statistical Officer (Labour). 

46. Shri M. I.. Bhandari, Inspector of Factories. 

47. Shri G. N. Murthy, Director, Small Industries Service Institute, Ludidann. 

48. Shri R. S. Gill, Chairman, Punjab State Electricity Board. 

49. Shri D. R. Singal, Chief Engineer, Punjab P. W. D., Public Health Branch. 

Textile Manufacturers’ Association, Amritsar 

50. Shri G. K. Nayar, Hony. Labour Secretary. 

51. Shri Inderjit Menon. 

52. Shri R. Kaushik, Personnel Clfficer, Hindustan Wire Products Ltd., Patiala. 

53. Shri D. N. Agarwal, Powerloom Factories Association, Ijidhiana. 

54. Mr. A. P. Mayer, President, fullundur Distt. Registered Factory Owners’ Association, 

Northern India Commerce and Industries’ Federation, Amritsar 

55. Shri M. L. Saini (Labour laiw Adviser), General Secretary. 

56. Shri S. S. Minhs. 

57. Mr. C. Constantinides, Managing Director, Oriental Carpet Manufacturers (India) Pvt. Ltd., Amritsar. 

58. Shri K. L, Malhotra, Batala Engineering Co. Ltd., Batala. 

Chamber of Industrial and Commercial Undertakings, Ludhiana 

59. Shri Prem Nath. 

60. Shri G. S. Grewal. 

61. Shri R. C. Kapoor. 

62. Shri M. S. Bhogal. 

63. Shri Didar Singh. 
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A. I, T. U. C. (Punjab Committee) 

64. Shri Kartar Singh, President. 

65. Shri Madan Lai Didi, General Secretary. 

66. Shri Parduman Singh (General Secretary, Textile Mazdoor Ekta Union, Amritsar). 

67. Shri Oin Parkash (General Secreary, Fertiliser Mazdoor Union, J^aya Naii^al). 

68. Shri Karnail Singh (President, P. R. T. Corp. Workers Union, Patiala). 

69. Shri Tajinder Singh, (General Secretary, District Engineering Workers’ Union, Patiala). 

70. Shri Sunehari Lai, (General Secretary, P. R. T. Corp. Workers’ Union, Patiala). 

71. Slni Piara Singh, Secretary. 

72. Shrimati Sheila Didi, Member, Working Committee. 

73. Shri Jaswant Singh Samre, (General Secretary, Punjab Government National Motor Transport Workers’ Union, 
Jullundur). 

74. Shrimati Sita Devi, M. L. G., President, Punjab, Himachal, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir Motor Transport 
Workers’ I’cderatiou, Jullundur. 

I. N. T. U. C. (Punjab Branch) 

75. Shri Sat Pal Bhushan, President. 

76. Shri H. N. Biswas, Permanent Secretary. 

77. Shri J. N. Bhardwaj, President, Nangal Fertiliser Workers’ Union (INTUC), and Bhakra Power Employees’ 
Union (INTUG), Naya Mangal. 

Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (Punjab Branchj 

78. Shri Orn Prakash Aghi, General Secretary. 

79. Shri Payara Lai Beri, Secretary. 

80. Shri Sat Paul Dang, Minister for Food and Supplies, Punjab State, Chandigarh. 

81. Shri Krishen Lai, Minister for Labour, Puniab State, Chandigarh, 

82. Shri Piara Ram Dhannewall, Minister for Welfare, Punjab State, Chandigarh. 

Punjab, Haryana and Delhi Chamber of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi 

83. Shri I. P. Anand, Chairman. 

84. Shri Amarjit Singh, Deputy Chairman. 

85. Shri H. P. Nanda. 

86. Shri Prem Pandhi. 

87. Shri Santosh Nath. 

88. Shri S. P. Viramani. 

89. Shri A. K. Saran. 

90. Shri B. D. Pathak. 

91. Shri S. B. Kale. 

92. Shri M. L. Nandrajog, Secretary. 

SRINAGAR—JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE : September 25-26, 1967. 

Government of Jammu and Kashmir and State Public Sector Undertakings 

93. Shri L. S. Titus, Secretary to Government, Industries and Commerce Department. 

94. Shri S. M. Aga, Managing Director, J. & K. Industries Ltd., Srinagar. 



95. Shri B. Karim, Managing Director, J. & K. Minerals Ltd., Srinagar. 

9f), Shri Qazi Mohd Afzal, Chief Engineer, P. W. D. (R. & 1).), Kashmir. 

97. Shri G. M. Mir, Director, Food and Supplies. 

98. Shri J. S. Jamwal, Director, Government Transport Undertakings. 

99. Shri J. M. Mengi, Joint Director, Industries. 

100. Shri K. K. Madan, General Manager, Woollen Mills (Unit JKl). 

101. Shri H. N. Tiku, Administrative OfScer, J. & K. Industries Ltd., Srinagar. 

102. Shri J. L. Sazawal, Manager, Government Spiiuiiug Mills (Unit JKI). 

103. Shri G. Qadir, Manager, Gov'cmment Joinery Mills. 

104. Shri A. L. Mengi, Manager, Government Silk Weaving Factory, Srinagar. 

105. Shri G. Nabi, Manager, Sericulture, Kashmir. 

106. Shri Q_.R. Singhal, Assistant Personnel Officer, J. & K. Minerals Ltd., Srinagar. 

107. Shri G. H. Lone, Labour Welfare Officer, Govt. Woollen Mills, Srinagar (Unit JKl). 

108. Shri A. Rashid, I.abour Welfare Officer, Govt. Silk Weaving Factory, Srinagar (Unit JKI). 

109. Shri Ram Gopal, Kapoor Silk Mills, Srinagar (with one). 

Kashmir Carpet Manufacturers’ Association, Srinagar 

110. Kumari Nora, President. 

111. Shri Gulam Rusull, Secretary. 

112. ShriA. Razak. 

Kashmir Hotels and Restaurants Owners’ Association, Srinagar 

113. Shri Mohd. Sultan, President. 

114. Shri Gulam Mohd. Mir, Vice President. 

115. Shri Gulam Mohd. Khan, Secretary. 

IIG. Shri Prem, Joint Secretary. 

117. Shri Ahad Joo Wani, Member. 

118. Shri D. S. Sawhny, President, Kashmir Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Srinagar. 

119. Shri Shambu Nath, Secretary, Silk Manufacluiaus’ Association, Srinagar. 

State Central Labour Union, Srinagar 

120. Shri Pyarc Lai Karihalu, President. 

121. Shri Mohd. Yusuf (President, Kapur Silk Mills Workers’ Union), Vice President. 

122. Shri Jialal Tameri, Organiser. 

123. Shri Shambu Nath (Worker of Government Silk Weaving Factory), Secretary. 

124. Shri Gulam Ahmed Khanda. (President, Government Spinning Mill Workers’ Union, Srinagar), Secretary. 

125. Shri Azim Din (Secretary, Government Woollen Mills Labour Union), Joint Secretary. 

126. Shri Gulam Ahmed Bhat (President, Water Workers’ Union), Cashier. 

127. Shri Mohd. Shaban (President, Food Control Labour Union). 

128. Shri Gulam Rasul (Secretary, Food Control Labour Union). 

129. Shri Gulam Ahmed Mir (President, Private Silk Handloom Weavers’ Union). 
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130. Shri .\bba Dar (President,Government Silk pactory Workers’ Union, Srinagar.) 

131. Shri Khizar Mohcl. Dur (President, Government Woollen Mills Labour Union). 

132. Shri Akbbar Bhat (President, Match and Santonin Factories Workers’ Union). 

133. Shri Ali Mohd. Sidiqi (Secretary, Supplies Hamalan Union, Srinagar). 

134. Shri Gulam Ahmed Pathan (President, Namchabal Centre Workers’ Union, Govt. Arts Emporium). 

135. Shri Mohd. Sidiq (President, Carpet Weavers’ Union). 

136. Shri Gulam Ahmed Thukur (President, Govt. Joinery Mill Workers’ Union). 

137. Shri Sardar Gul Majid (President, Govt. Transport Drivers’ and Gleaners’ Union). 

138. Shri Assadullah Bhat (President, Govt. Handloom Silk Weaving Factory Workers’ Union). 

139. Shri Abdul Samad (President, Hamalan Supplies Union). 

14-0. Shri Mohd. Ismail Bhat (President, Food Control Workers’ Union). 

141. Shri Gulam Mohd. (President, Govt. Brick and Tile Factory Workers’ Union). 

142. Shri Mohd. Subhan (Secretary, Govt. Silk Weaving Factory Workers’ Union). 

143. Shri Gulam Mohd. Baghat (President, Govt. Silk Weaving Factory Workers’ Union). 

144. Shri Habi-bullah Malik (Cashier, Government Silk Weaving Factory Workers’ Union). 

145. Shri S. N. Kachru, President, J. & K. Minerals (Headquarters) Workers’ Union, Srinagar. 

146. Shri P. N. Kaul, General Secretary, All J. & K. Daily Wages Labour Union and Chairman, P. & T. 
Coordinating Committee of Unions, Srinagar. 

AU J. & K. Minerals Workers’ Union, Srinagar 

147. Shri S. N. Kachroo, President. 

148. Shri M. L. Tikoo, Organiser. 

149. Shri Manohar Nath, Treasurer. 

150. Shri M. N. Koul, Member. 

All J. & K. Bank Employees’ Federation, Srinagar 

151. Shri O. N. Wali, President. 

152. Shri Krishen Lai, Vice President. 

153. Shri C. L. Raina, General Secretary. 

154. Shri G. L. Ganju, Organiser. 

155. Shri Moti Lai Kaul, Treasurer. 

156. Shri C. L. Kachru. 

157. Shri J. R. Gupta. 

158. Shri Vijay Kumar. 

159. Shri Autar Krishen 

Representatives of Forest and other Labour in Doda District 

IGO. Shri G. M. Ishrat, M.L.A., Kishlwar. 

161. Shri Jagat Ram Aryan, M.L.A., BAaderwa/j. 

162. Shri Sonaullah, M.L.G., Batmihal. 

163. Shri Gias-ud-Din, Minister for Industries, Power and Labour, Jammu and Kashmir State, Srinagar. 


Members 
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Labour Department, Govt, of Jammu and Kashmir, Srinagar 

164. Shri P. N. Kaul, Secretary to Government, Health Deptt. (Labour). 

165. Shri S. Y. Andrabi, Labour Commissioner. 

166. Shri Ghanshyam Sharma, Deputy Labour Commissioner [Migratory). 

167. Shri A. A. Bhat, Deputy Labour Commissioner, Srinagar. 

BOMBAY—MAHARASHTRA STATE : October 19—21, 1967. 

I.N.T.U.C. (Maharashtra State Branch) and Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay 


168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 


174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 


Shri S. W. Dhabe, President. 

Shri N- S. Deshpande, Vice President. 
Shri H. N. Trivedi, Treasurer. 

Shri Y. V. Patwardhan, Secretary. 


yI.N.T.U.C. (Maharashtra State Branch) 


Shri A. T. Bhonsalc, Vice President, Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay. 

Shri Mahesh Joshi, General Secretary, Maharashtra Co-operative Workers’ Federation, Bombay. 

Shri M. P. Thorat, Secretary. 'j 

Vliashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay 
Shri D. S. Dalvi, Secretary. J 

Shri P. N. Inamdar, Editor, ’’KAMGAR”, Bombay. 

Shri Dajiba Patil, General Secretary, Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Amalner. 

Shri Raja Kulkarni, General Secretary, National Federation of Petroleum Workers, Bombay. 


179. Dr. A. N. Likhate, In-Charge, Workers’ Education. 

y Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bornbay 

180. Kumari E. D’Souza, Tn-Charge, Social Security. J 

A.I.T.U.C. (Maharashtra Rajya Trade Union Council) 

181. Shri K. N. Joglekar, President. 

182. Shri B. S. Dhume, General Secretary. 

183. Shri G. V. Chitnis, Secretary. 


184. Shri Vithal Chowdhary. 

185. Shri G. Sundaram. 

186. Shri P. V. Upadhyaya. 

187. Shri S. Y. Kolhatkar. 

188. Shri P. K. Kuraue. 


fAIembers, Working Committee 


189. Shrimati Roza Deshpande. 

190. Shri V. M. Varghese. 
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Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Maharashtra State Council) 

191. Shii Vas,iiit Kli;molkar, Gcncial S«;<:ri'i.iiy. 

192. Shri N'ilas Gandhi, Joint Secretary. 

193. Shri Vasant Guptc. 

194. Shri S. S. Tawde. 

19r). Sliri Ram Mahadik. 

Hind Mazdoor Panchayat, Bombay 

19C. Shri D. \'. Lonkar. 

197. ,Shri V. N. Sane. 

Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (Maharashtra) 

190. Shri G. S. Gokhale, X'ice President. J 

199. Shri D. B. Theng.ndi, M.P., Geni’ral Seeretr.ry. y.MI Imlia Ulimnliyn Ma-ilnor San«/t 

200. Shri M. P. Mehl.i, 'I'rcastirer. J 

201. Shri K. R. Deshpande, Gener.il Seerelary. .Ml Indi.i Bharaliya Textile Workers’ Federation. 

202. .Shri Ram.in G. Shah, General Seeret.iry, .Ml India Bharatiya F.ngineet ing M.izdoor Mahitstingh. 

203. Shri Prabhaknr R. Keluskar, .Secretary, Bharatiya Mazdoor .Stingh, Bmnhny. 

201. Shri S. R. Molian Das, 2A, Pro.speet Chatahcrs, Dr. D. N. Road, Fort, Brnnhay. 

20.1. Shri V. B. Karnik, I.alioiir Fdiicatioti Service. 127. M.ihatnta Gtiitdhi Road. Bnmbm. 

Millowncrs’ Association, Bombay. 

20(). Shri Pr.itap Bhogilal. 

207. Shri Ratnprasad Podd.ir. 

200. Dr. Mohanl.il Piramal. 

209. Shri R. L. N. \'iiay.inagar. 

210. .Shri P. M. Mantri. 

211. .Shri J. L. Gore. 

212. Shri G. B. Date. 

All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, Bombay. 

213. .Shrill. D. Somaiii. 

2 I t. Dr. B. V. Bhoot.i. 

21.1. Shri X. D. Sahiikar. 

2It). Shri Ram Agrawtil. 

217. .Shri G. M. Parikh. 

210. Shri G. L. Kothari. 

219. Shri P. I.. Badami. 


Cement Manufacturers' Association 


220. Shri G. L. Govil, .Associated Ckonents I.td. 

221. Shri R. G. Gokhale. 
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Automobile Dealers* Association of Western India Ltd. 

222. -Shri M. (■;. C:ii[iioy. 

2:^3. Shri M. S. Tlathi. 

Federati^m of Electricity Undertakings 

22-1. Shri H. R. X'ajirdar. 

22. '). Sliri N. (2Janokia. 

220, Shri A. T. Kajiji, Kiigineering Assoi ialion of India I'Wcstcrn Region). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry and Indian Engineering Association ^Western R. 
227. Mr. J. H. Hounian. 

22a Shri ].. C. Joslii. 

22S. .Shri I.. .M. I’.irischia. 

230. Shri 1*. C. Mehia. 

231. Shri R. R. Vicaji. 

232. Shri S. fi. Hakshi. 

233. Shri T. I,. A. .Acharya. 

231. .Mr. r. .Mathew, (itiest, Keen, William.s l.id. 

23. '), l.t. CnI. \V. C. (jolc, .Mazagon l).)ck I.ld. 

2.3(1. Shri N. M. I idke. Minister (hr l.altonr. Maii.'ir.ishlr.t Hnmhiiy. 

Labour Department, Government of Maharashtra 

237. Shri .S. \ , Ufi,tv<*. S<'( retary'. ItKinstries and l,.ahntir (I<‘j>.';r(inenr. 

23!i. Shri H, \'. l.,'iiid. Deputy Serrcl.arv. 

23',). .Shri I). K.'dc, Con ntissionf-r of I.nljonr. 

-10. Sliri C!. '1 luiin.'i:?. Dirccior of 

211. Shri X. I., rinclkari, (^hief In.sju't uh- ol ’|’;m lot ifs:. 

Jl2. Shri 1. R, lllKie^awMl. Deputy {'oininis-siotirr of lM»hoiir 

2 l;V Shriinali I*'. A. li iini, Mnni<-|pal Coipor.uiou of (’.rralrr liomhav. 

.D l. Shri R.J. liiinholi, Ihiinbay MuDioipal (‘orporalion. 

Be E. S. T, Undert3kings 

2 12). Shri I). S. naiuh-kar. 

2 Ifi. Shri -S. 1^. Parauipp. 

Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 

217. Shri li. II, Mrhta. 

2^111. Shri M. R. S. Oaplaiu. 

2-19. Shri R. K. Sluni)-. 

Government of Maharashtra 

2:>0. Shri D. S. Rorkar. Building and C'onstruclion Department. 

251. Shri J. W. D’Souz.a, Dirertorate of Biiiiiing and Stationury, Iiidusiry and Labour Department. 

252. ]‘)r. J,. D. riirille. Deputy Director. I'5 S. 1. Scheme. 


*gion! 
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Irrigation and Power Department 

253. Shri V. B. Mulley. 

254. Shri V. R. Deuskar. 

255. Shri V. G. Marathe, Deputy Director of Fisheries, Department of Fisheries. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation, Bombay 

256. Shri V. D. Sliirke, Divisional Controller (Adm.) 

257. Shri G. K. Sant, Chief Statistician. 

258. Shri C. N. Bagwe, Chief l.abour Officer. 

259. Shri Shanti Bhiishan, O. & M. Officer. 

260. Dr. R. C. Cooper, President. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

261. Shri Chandrakant Patel (Hindustan Tractors Ltd). 

262. Shri S. V. Desai (Amar-Dye-Chem. I.td). 

263. Shri S. N. Cooper (Associated Cement Cos. I.td). 

264. Shri C. G. Mahant (Chief Executive, Nation.al Rayon Corporation I.td). 

265. Shri W. A. Rego (Bank of India Ltd). 

266. Shri F. A. Mehta (Tata Industries (P) Ltd., 

267. Shri S. D. Vinidalal, Bar-at-Law. 

268. Shri Manek A. Gagrat, Advocate. 

269. Shri C. L. Gheevala, Secretary. 

270. Shri S. K. Aiyar, Deputy Secretary. 

271. Superintendent, Bhatia General Hospital, Tardeo, Bombay, 

272. Shri S. C. Sheth, Federation of As.sociation of Stevedores, Bombay. 

273. Dr. Suresh C. Sheth. 

274. Shri K. K. Sontani, Shri Digvijaya Cement Co. Ltd., Sikka. 

Znndu Pharmaceutical Works, Bombay 

275. Shri G. M. Parikh. 

276. Shri H. H. Panchal. 

277. Shri S. C. Nanabhai. 

278. Lt. Col. W. G. Cole, Mazagon Dock Ltd., Bombay. 

279. Shri Nand Kishore Jalan, Kishanlal Jalan Ayurvedic Aushadhalaya, Malad, Bombay. 

280. Shri N. N. Kailas, S. K. Patil Arogyadham, Malad, Bombay. 

Indian Banks’ Association, Bombay 

281. Shri V. G. Patel, Central Bank of India Ltd. 

282. Mr. A. A. Norrie, Chartered Bank Ltd. 

283. Shri M. G. Parikh, Bank of Baroda Ltd. 

284. Shri P. G. MevawaUa, Central Bank of India Ltd. 

285. Shri G. E. Kamath, Canara B.ank Ltd, 

10—I MSNGr,/69 
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286. 

287. 

288. 

289. 

290. 

291. 

292. 

293. 

294. 

295. 

296. 


297. 

298. 

299. 

300. 

301. 

302. 

303. 

304. 

305. 

306. 


Shri P. F. Gutta, Union Bank of India Ltd. 

Shri K. K. Kamath, Canara Bank Ltd. 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, Indian Banks’ Association. 

Shri N. R. Pandit, Legal .\dviser. Labour Secretariat of Banks in India. 
Shri R. K. Ghotgalkar, Labour Officer, Indian Banks Association. 

Life Insurance Corporation, Bombay 

Shri M. V. Sohonie. 

Shri M. R. Meher. 

Shri B. H. Bhukhanwala. 

State Bank of India, Bombay. 

Shri R. G. Gokhale, Industrial Relations Consultant. 

Shri S. K. Datta. 


Shri K. N. Subramanian, .4shoka .\partments, Napean Sea Road, Bombay-G* 

BANGALORE—MYSORE STATE : October 23—25, 1967. 


I.N.T.U.C. (Mysore State Branch) 

Shri K. B. Thimmiah, President. 

Shri N. Kesava. *| 

Shri K. Sriramulu. ^ Vice-Presidents 
Shri V. Hari Rao. J 

Shri D. Venkatesh, General Secretary. 

A.I.T.U.C. (Mysore State) 


Shri S. Suryanarayana Rao. 

.Shri B. N. Kuttappa. 

Shri M. C. Narasimhan, General Secretary. 
Shri M. S. Rama Rao. 

Shri U. S. Venkataraman. 


Vice-Presidents 


Members 


307. Shri K. Kannan, President, Hind Mazdoor .Sabha, Karnatak, Bangalore. 


Central Public Sector Undertakings 

308. Shri Uma Shankar, Mg. Director, Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore. 

309. Shri S. M. Patil, Chairman and Mg. Director, Hindustan Machine Tools I.d,, Bangalore. 

310. Shri M. H. Parthasarathy, Mg. Director, Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings, Oorgaum P. O., Kolar Gold Field 
(Mysore). 

311. Shri B. S. Hanuman, .Administrative Manager, Bharat Electronics I.td., Bangalore. 

312. Shri B. N. Jayashimha, Chief Administrative Officer, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. Bangalore. 

313. Shri K. P. Rabindranathan, Chief Administrative Officer, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. (Plead Office). 

314. Shri S. A. Chaugule, Industrial Relation.s Manager, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore. 


Continued evidence on 1-8-1968. 
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315. Siiri T. R. Mantan, Industi-ial Relations Manager, Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore. 

316. Shri D. Thambiah, Personnel Manager, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore. 

317. Shri Mahavir Sarup, Personnel Manager, Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore. 

318. Shri K. B. S. Reddy, Personnel Manager, Bharat Electronics Ltd., Bangalore. 

319. Dr. N. S. Sidhu, Assistant Director, Central Sericultural Research and Training Institute, Mysore. 

320. Shri B. V. Krishnaiah, Chief Engineer, Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings, Oorgaum P. O., Kolar Gold Field 
{Mysore). 

321. Shri B. Nand, Chief Labour Officer, Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings, Oorgaum P. O., Kolar Gold Field {Mysore) 

322. Shri P. K. Mukundan, Assistant Personnel Manager, Bharat Earth Movers Ltd., Bangalore. 

Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore 

323. Shri Y. N. Gangadhar Setty, President. 

324. Shri M. Krishna Murthy, Vice-President. 

325. Shri N. W. Gurjar (Kirloskar Electric Co. Ltd.) 

326. Shri Ravi L. Kirloskar (Kirloskar Electric Co. Ltd). 

327. Shri G. N. Krishna Murthy, Secretary. 

328. Shri C. V. Narayana Rao (Personnel Officer, Binny Mills). 

329. Shri A. V. Sirur (Mysore Spg. & Mfg. Co. Ltd. and Minerva Mills Ltd.) 

330. Shri Jayant N. Gurjar (Kirloskar-ASEA Ltd). 

331. Shri V. N. Gopinath (Motor Industries Co. Ltd). 

332. Shri B. R. Puttananjapa (Mysore State Employers’ Association). 

333. Shri M. Kulkarni (Personnel Manager, Mysore Spg. and Mfg. Co. Ltd. and Minerva Mills Ltd). 

334. Shri .4. T. Akolkar (Kirloskar Electric Co. Ltd). 

Mysore State Electricity Board Employees’ Union 

335. Shri A. V. Rajii, Vice-President. 

336. Shri K. L. Nandaram, General Secretary. 

337. Shri S. Venkat Ram, Executive Secretary. 

Bangalore’ Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Staff Union 

338. Shri S. John Prema, President. 

339. Shri S. Venkata Ram, Vice-President. 

Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, Bangalore 

340. Shri S. Krishnaiah, President. 

341. Shri Allampalli Venkataram, Secretary. 

Government of Mysore and State Public Sector Undertakings 

342. Shri T. R. Jayaraman, Secretary to Government, Education Department. 

343. Shri N. S. Ramachandra, Secretary to Government, Municipal Administration. 

344. Shri D. J. Balarai, Secretary to Government, Industries and Commerce Department, and Chairman, Mysore 
Sugar Co. Ltd. 
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345. Shri M. Subramanyam, Director, Industries and Commerce. 

34G. Shri M. A. Srirama, Director of Printing and Stationery. 

347. Siiri A. R. Adinarayanaiah, General Manager, Mysore State Road Transport Corporation. 

348. Shri K. Balasubramanyan, Administrator, City Municipal Corporation, Bangalore. 

349. Shri M. D. Shivananjappa, Mg. Director, Mysore Iron and Steel Ltd., Bhadrasati. 

350. Shri M. Sachidanand Murthy, Mg. Director, New Government Electric Factory, Bangalore. 

Mysore State Electricity Board 

351. Siiri G. Sambasiviah, Chairman. 

352. Shri A. B. Datar, Secretary. 

353. Shri M. V. Rama Rao, Minister for Home and Labour, Mysore State, Bangalore. 

Department of Labour, Government of Mysore 

354. Shri R. Ananda Krishna, Secretary to Government, Food, Civil Supplies and Labour Department. 

355. Shri V. Hanumanthappa, Commissioner of Labour. 

356. Shri R. Sarnpatli Kumaran, Director of Employment and Training. 

AHMEDABAD—GUJARAT STATE : November 9—11, 1967. 

Ahmedabad MiUowners* Association, Ahmcdabad 

357. Shri Balkrishna Harivallabhadas, President. 

358. Shri Jayantilal Bhikhabhai, Vice-President. 

359. Shri Surottam P. Hatheesingh. 

360. Shri Rasik Lai C. Nagri. 

361. Shri Kanti Lai Kanaiyalal. 

362. Shri H. G. Acharya, Secretary. 

363. Shri R. G. Acharya. 

364. Shri S. P. Dave, Assistant Secretar)*. 

365. Shri D. R. Droni. 

366. Shri J. N. Shah. 

367. Shri B. T. Nagrawala. 

Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries, Baroda 

368. Shri P. V. Kale. 

369. Shri M. B. Trivedi. 

370. Dr. T. V. Srinivasiah. 

371. Shri R. H. Desai. 

372. Shri S. R. Cirvante. 

Gujarat State Fertilizer Co. Ltd., Baroda 

373. Shri J. B. Shah, Personnel Adviser. 

371. Shri D. P. Mehta, Personnel Manager. 

Gujarat Refinery, Baroda 

375. Shri N. S. Tyabji. 

376. Shri V. P. Bhatnagar, Personnel Officer. 
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Kandla Port Trust, Gandhidam, Kutch 

377. Dr. R. P. Bhargava, Secretary. 

378. Shri R. I.. Sharma, Labour Officer. 

Gujarat Electricity Board, Baroda 

379. Shrl V. Subramanlara, Member (Accounts). 

380. Shri J. V. Vyas, Secretary. 

Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation, Ahmedabad 

381. Dr. Vasudev Tripatlii, Mayor. 

382. Sliri A. S. Thakore, Deputy Municipal Commissioner. 

Gujarat State Transport Corporation, Ahmedabad 

383. Shri K. P. Shall, Chairman. 

384. Shri A. N. Buch, Member. 

385. Shri M. J. Bhansali, Chief Labour Officer. 

I* N. T. U. C. (Gujarat) and Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

386. Shri N. H. Sheikh, President, Gujarat I. N. T. U. C. and Secret.ary, Textile Labour Association. 

387. Shri A. N. Buch, General Secretary, Gujarat I. N. T. U. G; and Textile Labour Association. 

Textile Labour Association. 

388. Shri N. M. Barot. 

389. Shri Manharbhai Shukla, Head of Social Welfare Department. 

390. Shri Mohanlal B. Joshi (Chairman, Majur Sahkari Bank), Treasurer. 

391. Shri R. M. Shukla, Head of Legal Department. 

392. Shri Manubhai A. Vyas. 

393. Shri Dinoobhai Trlvcdi, Research Officer. 

394. Shri Vijashanker Trivedi (Gujarat I. N. T. U. C.). 

395. Shri Chandulal G. Shah (President, Gujarat State Transport Workers’ Federation). 

396. Shri Rasiklal C. Mehta (General Secretary, Saurashtra Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Rajkot). 

397. Shri Blpinchandra Yajnik (I. N. T. U. G. Centre, Bhavnagar); and 14 others. 

Maha Gujarat Trade Union Congress, Ahmedabad (A. I. T. U. C.—Gujarat) 

398. Shri P. D. Gandhi. 

399. Shri Bhalchandra Trivedi. 

400. Shri Namdeo Shenmara (A. I. T. U. G,, Surat). 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Gujarat State) 

401. Shri Natwar Shah. 

402. Shri Sanat Mehta. 

403. Shri Surendra Shah. 
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Gujarat Rajya Sthanik Svvarajya Sanstha Karamchari Mahamandal, Ahmedabad 

404. Shri Someshwar I. Pandya, President. 

405. Shri Rajindcr Shah, General Secretary. 

406. Shri Rameshr.handra Manilal Patel. 

407. Prof. J. L. Dholakia, Reader in Economics, University School of Social Sciences, Guiarat University, Ahmedabed 
403. Shri Shashikant M. Kabbar, Branch Secretary, All India Guards Council, Mehsana. 

409. Shri S. R. Shah, Minister for Labour, Gujarat State, Ahmedabad. 

Government of Gujarat 

Labour Deparlmcnl 

410. Shri S. M. Dudani, Secretary. 

411. Shri B. B. Brahmbhatta, Deputy Secretary. 

412. Shri R. B. Shukla, Commissioner of I.abour. 

413. Shri C. R. Desai, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers. 

414. Shri R. P. Paul, Chief Inspector of Factories. 

415. Shri D. L. Sharma, Director of Employment. 

416. Shri A. V. Vyas, Deputy Commissioner of Labour. 

417. Shri A. G. Kulkarni, Divisional Employment Officer. 

418. Shri A. P. Acharya, Assistant Director of Employment. 

419. Shri A. N. Ram. 

420. Shri G. J. Raval. 

421. Shri K. A. Sheth. )■ Assistant Commissioners of Labour 

422. Shri L. A. Dodia. j 

423. Shri N. M. Desai. J 

424. Shri P. V. Swaminathan, Deputy Secretary, Industries Department. 

425. Shri B. C. Shah, Deputy Secretary, P. W. D. 

JAIPUR—RAJASTHAN : Nooembsr 13-14, 1967 

I. N. T. U. C. (Rajasthan Branch) 

426. Shri D. Durgavat. 

427. Shri Brij Mohanlal Sharma. 

428. Shri Hazari Lall Sharma. 

429. Shri Damodar Maurya. 

430. Shri Ganpat Lai Pareek. 

431. Shri Ram Chander Sharma. 

432. Shri Mangi Lai Sharma. 

433. Shri Bram Deo Rajotia. 

434. Shri Hazari Lai Verma. 

435. Shri Shyam Lai Mathur. 
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Rajasthan Khadi Gramudyog Karamchari Sangh, Jaipur 

436. Shri Raiendra Kumar ‘Ajeya’, President, Khadi Gramudyog Samiti. 

437. Shri Hanuman Prasad Sharma, General Secretary. 

438. Shri Govind Narain Sharma, Secretary. 

439. Shri Shiv Gharan Mathur, Minister for Education, Rajasth.an State, Jaipur. 

Rajasthan Rajya Trade Union Congress, Jaipur (A, I. T. U. C.—Rajasthan Branch) 

440. Shri Hiren Mukherji. 

441. Shri Jayanti Lai Sitah. 

442. Shri K. Viswanathan. 

Rajasthan Working Journalists’ Union, Jaipur 

443. Shri I. M. Bapna. 

444. Shri P. C. Chhabra. 

445. Shri Vijay Bhandari. 

Jaipur Paschim Railway Mazdoor Union, Jaipur, and Phulera Paschim Railway Mazdoor 

Union, Phulera. 

446. Shri Birdhi Chand. 

447. Shri C. S. P.trashar. 

Irrigation Technical Staff Union, Kota 

44-8. Shri Chandratan Acharya. 

449. Shri Ishwardutt Madhan. 

450. Shri M. P. Bhargava. 

451. Shri M. Rankavat. 

452. Shri Yogesh Bhardwaj. 

Employers’ Association of Rajasthan, Jaipur, Rajasthan Textile Mills Association, Jaipur 
and Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

453. Shri K. R. Podar. 

454. Shri M. L. Gupta. 

455. Shri M. L. Bhartiya. 

456. Shri K. C. Sogani. 

457. Shri R. L. Toshniwal. 

458. Shri B. T. Shimpi. 

459. Shri V. N. Soral. 

460. Shri N. M. Gupta. 

461. Shri A. G. Mukharji. 

462. Shri J. K. Mathur. 

463. Shri K, C. Bakiwala. 

464. Shri S. K. Iyer. 

465. Shri D. P. Sharma. 
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466. 

467. 

468. 


469. 


470. 

471. 

472. 

473. 

474. 


47.'). 

476. 


477. 

478. 


479. 


480. 

481. 

482. 

483. 

484. 

48.'). 

48G. 

487. 

488. 


489. 

490. 


491. 


492. 

493. 

494. 
49.5. 


Central Public Sector Undertakings 

Shri S. R. Bose, General Manager. 'I 

Shri R. G. Goel, Personnel Officer. j. ''^‘^mbhar Sails Lid., Sambhar Lake 
Shri R. P. Sikka, Labour Officer. J 

Shri M. M. Sharma, Chief Administrative and Personnel Officer, Instrumentation Ltd., Kota. 

Government of Rajasthan and State Public Sector Undertakings 

Rajaslhan Slale Eleclricily Board, Jaipur 

Shri S. L. Khurana, Chairman. 

Sliri T. V. Ramanan, Secretars'. 

Shri K. K. I.ihatnagar, Director of Administration. 

Shri N. J. Misra, Personnel Officer. 

Shri Prilhivi Singh, Chief Engineer. 

Slale Bnlerprises Departmeul 

Shri B. Hooja, Commissioner. 

Shri Ramakant, Deputy Commissioner and General Superintendent, Sodium Sul])hate Plant. 

Ganga JVagar Sugar Mills iJd. 

Shri V. S. Sud, Chief Ext'cutivo Officer. 

Shri ,K. M. Rnstogi, .Secretary. 

Shri IT. S. Baxi, Assistant Director, Direrloratc of Local Bodits. 

Rajaslhan Slale Road Transporl Corporalion, Jaipur 
Shri Shcr Singh, Chairman. 

Shri A. N. Bhargava, Labottr Officer. 

Public Works Deparlmenl {Buildings and Roads), Rajasthan 
Shri K. K. Sarin, Superintending Engineer. 

Shri M. G. Sharma, Executive Engineer. 

Shri B. D. Harsh, Personnel Officer. 

Shri Hari Singh Chowdhary, Chief Engineer, Rajasthan Canal Project. 

Shri Khem Chand, Secretary, Irrigation and Power Department. 

Shri M. L. Mathur, General Manager, Rajasthan Salt Sources. 

Shri Vishnu Dutt Sharma, Home Commissioner. 

University of Rajaslhan, Jaipur 
Prof. M. V. Mathur, Vice-Chancellor. 

Shri S. N. Dhyani. 

Shri Brij Sunder Siiarma, Minister for Labour, Rajasthan State, Jaipur 

Labour Deparlmenl, Government of Rajasthan 
Shri J. S. Mehta, Labour Secretary. 

Shri N- K. Joshi, Labour Commissioner. 

Shri T. G. Jain, Joint Labour Commissioner. 

Shri H. R. Pabowal, Chief Inspector of Factories and lioib-rs. 
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TRIVANDRUM—KERALA STATE - February 16-17, 1968 

A. I. T. U. C. (Kerala State Trade Union Council) 

496. Shri P. Balachandra Menon, M. P., General Secretary. 

497. Shri A. George Ghadayammurry, Secretary. 

498. Shri G. K. Viswanathan, Secretary/Vice-President, Kerala State Ohethu Thozhialaly Federation, Alleppey. 

499. Shri K. A. Rajan, Secretary. 

500. Shri P. K. Bhaskaran, Office Secretary. 

501. Shri G. Gopinathan Pillai (General Secretary, Quilon Taluk Textile Labour Union, Quilon). 

502. Shri K. A. Paul (General Secretary, Head Load Workers’ Union, Trichur). 

503. Shri K. G. Mohanan (Secretary, Kerala Kasuvandi Thozhilaly Central Council, Quilon). 

504. Shri K. Gangadhara Marar (Pierce Leslie Estate Workers’ Union, Ernholi). 

505. Shri K. K. Sukhalal (General Secretary, Sherthally Taluk Chethu Thozhilaly Council, Sherthally) 

506. Shri K. Pavithran (Joint Secretary, Gwalior Rayons Workers’ Union, (A.I.T.U.C.) 

507. Shri K. S. Damodaran (General Secretary, Sherthally Coir Factory Workers’ Union, Sherthally). 

508. Shri N. Parameswaran Nair (Vijayamohini Watch and Ward and Staff Union. Thirumala). 

509. Shri P. S. Namboodiri, M. L. A. (President, Tile Workers’ Union, Puducaud). 

510. Shri P. Ramalingam, M. L. A. (President, Kerala State Plantation Federation, Trivandrum). 

511. Shri P. S. Prabha (General Secretary, Mukhathala Kasuvandi Thozhilaly Council, Mukhathala). 

512. Shri R. Balakrishna Pillai (General Secretary, Titanium Workers’ Union, Trivandrum). 

513. Shri R. P. Parmeswaran Nair (Vijayamohini Watch and Ward and Staff Unions, Thirumala). 

514. Shri T. K. Karunakaran (Vice-President, Kerala State Municipal Workers’ Federation). 

515. Shri J. F. Kuriyan, Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Kerala State), Ernakulam. 

I. N. T. U. C. (Kerala Branch) 

516. Shri G. M. Stephen, President. 

517. Shri K. Karunakaran, M. L. A. J 

k Vice-Presidents 

518. Shri S. Varadarajan Nair. J 

519. Shri G. S. Dhara Singh, General Secretary. 

520. Shri M. Sreedharan Pillay, Joint Secretary. 

521. Shri S. F. Britto, Executive Member. 

522. Shri R. Kuppuswamy, President, South Indian Plantation Workers’ Union, Mannar, High Range, Kerala. 

523. Shri R. Narayanan Nair (Joint Secretary, Kerala State Transport Workers’ Union). 

524. Shri R. Gangadharan Nair (General Secretary, Trivandrum Distt. I. N. T. U. C). 

525. Shri A. Venkitachalam (Treasurer, Trivandrum Distt. I. N- T. U. G). 

United Trades Union Congress (Kerala Branch) 

526. Shri T. K. Divakaran (Minister for Works, Kerala State)—-President. 

527. Shri K. Pankajakshan, General Secretary. 

528. Shri K. G. Vamadevan, Member, Executive. 

529. Shri P. K. Sankaran Kutty, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, Kozhikode. 

11—1 MSNGL/69 
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United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Coonoor, and Association of Planters of Kerala, 

Kottayam. 

530. Mr. G. H. S. London (President, U.P.A.S.I.). 

531. Shri M. M. Varghese, Member, Executive Gommittee- 

532. Shri O. G. Mathew (Secretary, APK). 

533. Shri T. V. Padmanabha Kurup, P.A. to the Mg. Director, Western India Plywoods Ltd., Baliapatam, Gannanore 
Distt. 

Malabar Tile Manufacturers’ Association, Feroke, 

534. Shri A. Balakrishna Menon, Secretary. 

535. Shri K. V. Abdulrahaman (Commonwealth Trust Ltd., Calicut). 

West Coast Employers* Federation, Cochin 

536. Shri P. Sethuram, Secretary. 

537. Shri V. G. Bhaskaran Nair. 

Travancore Oil Millers’ Association, Alleppey 

538. Shri C. K. Chandrasekharan Nair, Hony. Secretary. 

539. Shri B. S. Krishnan, Law Officer. 

Government of Kerala 

540. Shri T. P. Joseph, Chief Engineer, P. W. D. 

541. Shri D. Appukutan Nair, S. E.-in-Charge, Public Health F.ngg. Department. 

542. Shri V. Balagangadharan, Director of Municipalities. 

543. Shri V. Venkita Narayanan, Director of Industries and Commerce. 

544. Shri A. Abubaker, Deputy Director, National Employment Service. 

545. Shrimati K. Gouri Amma, Deputy Director of Panchayats. 

546. Shri T. K. S. Monie, Deputy Director, Directorate of Training. 

547. Shri K. Swaminathan, Superintendent of Govt. Press, Trivandrum. 

548. Shri R. Ravi Varma, Administrative Officer, Directorate of Fisheries. 

Central and State Public Sector Undertakings 

549. Shri K. B. Unnithan, Secretary, Coir Board, Ernakulam. 

550. Shri O. S. Yusuf, Personnel Manager, Cochin ReBneries Ltd., Ernakulam. 

551. Shri P. G. Ramachandran, Personnel Manager, Fertilizers and Chemicals (Travancore) Ltd., Alwaye. 

552. Shri K. Damodaran, Administrative Officer, Central Tuber Crops Research Institute, Trivandrum. 

553. Shri K. Balakrishna Panicker, Chief Labour and Personnel Officer, Kerala State Road Transport Corporation, 
Trivandrum. 

554. Shri A. K. S. Nair, Personnel Officer, Hindustan Insecticides Ltd., Alwaye. 

555. Shri K. Chandrasekharan Nair, Personnel Officer, Kerala State Electricity Board, Trivandrum. 

556. Prof. V. R. Pillai, Professor of Economics, University of Kerala; and Chairman, Minimum Wages Advisory Board. 

557. Shri Mathai Manjooran, Minister for Labour, Kerala State, Trivandrum. 
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Labour Department, Government of Kerala 

558. Shri G. K. Kochukoshy, Secretary, Health and Labour. 

559. Shri S. Nagarajan, Deputy Secretary, Health and Labour. 

560. Shri N. Kochukrishnan, Labour Commissioner. 

561. Shri N. H. Bava, Deputy Labour Commissioner. 

562. Shri Gopalankutty Vaidyar, Chief Inspector of Plantations. 

563. Shri Mathew, Regional Inspector of Factories. 

564. Shri Bhaskaran, Inspector of Factories. 

MADRAS—‘MADRAS STATE : February 19-20, 1968 

L N. T. U. C. (Tamilnad Branch) 

565. Shri R. Rengasamy. 

566. Shri K. Ramaswamy Naidu. 

567. Shri R. Raman Nair, M. L. C. 

568. Shri M. S. Ramachandran. 

569. Shri P. L. Subbiah. 

570. Shri K. C. Ramaswamy. 

571. Shri S. M. Narayanan. 

572. Shri 1. M. Moinuddin. 

573. Shri D. Bommiah. 

574. Shri M. Balakrishnan. 

575. Shri K. R. Bellie. 

576. Shri R. Venkataraman. 

577. Shri G. Rajaraman. 

Tamilnad Trade Union Congress, Madras (A. L T. U. C.—Tamilnad Committee) 

578. Shri K. M. Sundaram, General Secretary. 

579. Shri Sachithanandam (Joint Secretary, Enfield Employees’ Union, Madras). 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Tamilnadu Branch) 

Madras Labour Union, Madras 

580. Shri S. C. C. Anthoni Pillai, President. 

581. Shri G. Balaram, Vice-President. 

582. Shri P. A. Kannayya, President, Papanasam Labour Union for Textile Workers, Vickramasingapuram, Firunel~ 

vsUDistt. or. 

Estates Staffs’ Union of South India, Coimbatore 

583. Dr. P. H. Daniel, President. 

584. Shri K. Rajagopal, General Secretary. 

585. Shri M. Kulandhaivelu, General Secretary, Madras Provincial Motor Transport and General Workers’ Federation 
Madras. 

586. Shri S. Raghavanandam, President, Madras Sheet Glass Works Employees’ Union, Madras. 

587. Shri K. Gurumurti,, President, Simpson Group Companies’ Union, Madras. 


‘Since re-named TAMIL NADU. 
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Central Public Sector Undertakings 

Madras Port Trust, Madras 

588. Shri V. Karthikeyan, Chairman. 

589. Shri T. K. Parameswaran Nambiar, Secretary. 

Novell Lignite Corporation Ltd., Neyveli 

590. Shri J. G. Kumaramangalam, Mg. Director. 

591. Shri P. V. Kalyanaraman, Senior Personnel Officer. 

592. Shri C. A. Cornelius, Mg. Director, Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd., Madras. 

Surgical Instruments Plant, Madras 

593. Shri H. G. V. Reddy, Project Administrator. 

594. Shri R. C. Gupta (Deputy Secretary, I. D. P. L., New Delhi). 

595. Shri S. V. Ramaswami, Labour Welfare Officer. 

Government of Madras and State Public Sector Undertakings 

596. Shri P. A. Raman, Additional Chief Engineer, Madras State Electricity Board, Madras. 

597. Shri M. K. Gomethaga Velu, Director, Stationery and Printing. 

Madras Stale Transport Department 

598. Shri T. V. Venkataraman, Director. 

599. Shri P. V. Venkatakrishnan, Joint Director. 

600. Shri S. Jeelani, Welfare Officer. 

601. Shri V. Raman, Financial Adviser. J 

y Madras State Small Industries Corporation Ltd., Madras. 

602. Shri T. Ramalingam, Labour and Welfare Officer. J 

603. Shri J. A. Ambasankar, Commissioner, Corporation of Madras. 

604. Shri T. S. Ramakrishnama Raja, Mg. Director, Nortli Arcot District Cooperative Spg. Mills, Vellore. 

605. Shri M. R. Srinivasan, Works Manager, Government Press, Madras. 

Employers’ Federation of Southern India, Madras 

606. Shri N. S. Bhat. 

607. Shri R. Ramanujam. 

608. Shri V. A. Ramachandran. 

609. Mr. R. W. England, Chairman, Indian Engineering Association (Southern Region), Madras. 

Southern India Millowners’ Association, Coimbatore 

610. Shri C. G. Reddi. 

611. Shri M. Krishnamoorthy. 

612. Shri C. Ramanathan. 

613. Shri K. Vinayaka Rao. 

614. Shri S. N. Subramanian. 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Coonoor 

615. Mr. G. H. S. London, President. 

616. Shri M. R. M. Punja, Vice-President. 

617. Shri M. M. Muthiah (Chairman, Associcition of Planters of the State of Madras), Member, Executive Committee. 

618. Shri V. I. Chacko, Secretary and Adviser. 
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Hindustan Chamber of Commerce, Madras 

619. Shri Balwant Rai. 

620. Shri G. R. Rao. 

621. ShriJ. K. Mullick. 

622. Shri R. Narayanan, South Indian Film Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Andhra Chamber of Commerce, Madras-1. 

623. Shri V. G. S. V. Prasad, President. 

624. ShriJ. P. Sanghrajka, Chairman, Labour and Management Sub-Committee. 

625. Shri M. S. Samhasivam, Secretary. 

626. Shri K. V. Srinivasan, Vice-Chairman, Madras State Board, All India Manufacturers’ Organisation. 

627. Shri S. Narayanaswami, Sheriff of Madras. 

628. Shri S. Madhavan, Minister for Labour, Madras State, Madras. 

Labour Department, Government of Madras 

629. Shri M. G. Balasubramanian, Secretary, Industries, Labour and Housing Department. 

630. Shri V. S. Subbiah, Additional Secretary. 

631. Shri T. S. Sankaran, Labour Commissioner. 

632. Shri G. D. Nandagopal, Director of Statistics. 

633. Shri Rangaswamy, Director of Employment. 

634. Shri G. Kamalaratnam, Special Deputy Labour Commissioner. 

635. Shri K. V. Parthasarathy, Deputy Labour Commissioner (Inspection). 

636. Shri C. T. Srinivasan, Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories. 

HYDERABAD—ANDHRA PRADESH : February 21-22, 1968 

637. Shri S. B. Giri, President, Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

638. Shri I. R. Goviuda Rao, Joint Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha {Andhra Pradesh). 

L N. T. U. .C, (Andhra Pradesh) 

639. Shri G. Sanjiva Reddy, M. L. A., President. 

640. Shri G. V. Anjeneya Sarma, Vice-President. 

641. Shri V. V. Subba Rao, General Secretary. 


642. 

643. 

644. 

645. 

646. 

647. 

648. 


Shri M. Nawaz Khan. 
Shri S. M. Ramaswainy. 


> Secretaries 


Shri B. S. Mallikarjuna Rao, Committee-Member. 
Shri D. Achiah. 

Shri G. Ram Reddy. 

Shri K. Chandra Reddy. 

Shri V. Jagannadha Rao. 
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Andhra Pradesh Trade Union Congress, Hyderabad (A. I. T. U. C. Andhra Pradesh Committee) 

649. Shri J. Satyanarayana, President. 

650. Shri M. V. Bhadram, Vice-President. 

651. Shri N. Satyanarayana Reddy, General Secretary. 

652. Shri M. A. Razak, Member, Working Committee. 

653. Shri K. Srinivas Rao, Office Secretary. 

654. Shri T. Anjiah, M. L. A., Chairman, Andhra Pradesh Labour Party, Hyderabad. 

655. Shri K. Kishore Dutt, President, Indian Detonators Ltd. Workers’ Union, Hyderabad. 

656. Shri P. Vasudev, President, Andhra Pradesh Shop Employees’ Federation, Secunderabad. 

657. Shri D. Venkatesham, General Secretary, Andhra Pradesh (Telengana Area), Handloom Workers’ Federation, 
Hyderabad. 

658. Shri Deen Dayal S. Mahendra, General Secretary, A. P. (T. A.) Agricultural Engineering Workers’ Union. 

Electricity Workers’ Union and Super Bazar Employees’ Union 

659. Shri M. A. Khan, Vice-President. 

660. Shri Mohd. Husain. 

661. Shri M. Taskeen, Organiser, Hyderabad Rickshaw Drivers’ Union. 

Federation of Andhra Pradesh Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Hyderabad 

662. Shri K. Srinivasa Murthy, Chairman, Labour Committee. 

663. Shri A. M. Lai. 

664. Shri L. K. Behl. 

665. Shri A. K. Mukarji. 

666. Shri B. Rajasekhara Rao. 

667. Shri K. Rama Rao. ^Members 

668. Shri N. V. Sanzgiri. 

669. Shri D. K. Dutt. 

670. Shri E. Moses. 

671. Shri R. C. Gupta. J 

672. Shri C. A. Rebello, Secretary. 

673. Shri N. R. Krishna Murthy, B.esearcb Officer. 

Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

674. Shri M. Harischandra Prasad, Vice-President. 

675. Shri K. P. Rama Murthy, Assistant Secretary. 

676. Shri M. Achutaramiah, Assistant. 

677. Shri R. Ramananda Rao, Chief Personnel Manager, Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co. Ltd., Guntur. 

Indian Detonators Ltd., Hyderabad. 

678. Shri M. Varada Rajan, Mg. Director. 

679. Shri M. S. Nilakantan, Secretary. 

680. Shri J. D. Dadademery, Deputy Works Manager. 

681. Shri M. N. Dhamdhere, Financial Controller. 
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Hyderabad State Film Chamber of Commerce, Secunderabad ; and Hyderabad 
Film Exhibitors Association, Hyderabad 

682. Shri Ramesh Chandra Lahoti, President. 

683. Shri V. R. Patel, Vice-President. 

684. Shri M, Roshanlal, Executive-cum-Member. 

685. Shri B. D, Partani (Executive-cum-Member Hyderabad Film Exhibitors’ Association). 

686. Shri P. S. Prakasa Rao, Chief Personnel Officer and Secretary, Hindustan Shipyard, Ltd., Visakhapatnam. 

687. Shri G. S. Anand, Labour Officer, Visakhapatnam Port Trust, Visakhapatnam. 

All India P. & T, Employees* Federation, Hyderabad 

688. Shri Busi Macharaiah. 

689. Shri N. Bhaskara Rao. 

690. Shri G. V. Subbaih. 

691. Shri J. Narasimloo. 

692. Shri E. Lingaiah. 

693. Shri K. Nagaih. 

694. Shri S. Sarangadhar. 

695. Shri B. V. Ramanayya, M. L. A. 

696. Shri Ely. Vadapalli, M. L. A. 

697. Shri S. Jagannadham. 

698. Shri M. S. Narsinga Rao. 

699. Shri P. Bitchalu. 

700. Shri R. Ekambaram. 

Andhra Pradesh State Road Transport Corporation, Hyderabad 

701. Shri N. R. K. Doss, Director of Personnel. 

702. Shri V. Jagannadha Rao, L. W. O. 

703. Shri D. C. Mukherjea, Master, India Government Mint, Hyderabad. 

704. Shri S. A. M. Moosvi, Personnel Officer, Andhra Pradesh State Electricity Board, Hyderabad. 

Indian Association of Trained Social Workers, Hyderabad 

705. Shri S. A. Moosvi, President. 

706. Shri V. Jagannadha Rao, Secretary. 

707. Shri R. Balakrishna, Member. 

708. Shri P. J. Reddy, Welfare Officer, Dock Labour Board, Visakhapatnam. 

709. Shri N. Raghava, Commissioner, Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

710. Shri M. V. Bhadram, M. P., Municipal Colony, Visakhapatnam. 

711. Dr. Mir Siadat AH Khan, Retd. Judge of the High Court and Ex-Chairman of the Industrial Tribunal Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad. 

712. Shri Konda Lakshman Bapuji, Labour Minister, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 
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Government, Andhra Pradesh 

713. Shri K. B. Lai, Commissioner of Labour. 

714. Shri B. N. Raman, Director, Public Relations & Information Department. 

715. Shri V. Srinivasachari, Director of Employment & Training. 

716. Shri D. Rangaramanujam, Director, Bureau of Economics & Statistics. 

717. Shri G. M. Ahmed, Joint Secretary, Home (Lab.) Department. 

718. Shri B. N. Waghray. J 

719. Shri J. Viswanathan Reddy. \- Deputy Commissioners of Labour 

720. Shri Y. Sivasankara Reddy. J 

721. Shri C. J. Reddy, Chief Inspector of Establishments. 

722. Shri D. Lakshminarayanan, Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories. 

723. Shri K. S. Shafeeq, Research Officer, Labour Department. 

724. Shri T. Gopalakrishna Rao, Assistant Commissioner of Labour. 

725. Shri S. K. Chari, Regional Assistant Commissioner of Labour. 

726. Shri B. Ramachandra Reddy, Assistant Secretary (Labour). 

LUCKNOW—UTTAR PRADESH : March 8-9, 1968 

I.N.T.U.C. (U. P. State Branch) and Indian National Sugar Mill Workers’ 
Federation, Lucknow 

727. Shri Jagdish Chandra Dikshit, General Secretary, INTUC ; and Vice-President I.S.M.A. 

728. Shri Rameshwar Saran Singh (Secretary, INTUC). 

729. Shri P.K. Sharma (Organising Secretary, INTUC ; and Secretary, ISMA). 

730. Shri Prabhaker Tripathy (Secretary, INTUC). 

731. Shri Ram Nath Bharati (Secretary, INTUC and ISMA). 

732. Shri Shripat Narain (Assistant Secretary, INTUC). 

U. P. Trade Union Congress (A. I. T. U. C.—U. P. State Branch) 

733. Shri S. S. Yusuf, President. 

734. Shri Ram Asrey, General Secretary. 

735. Shri Harish Tewari, Secretary. 

736. Shri Ramesh Shrivastava, Member, Working Committee. 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha (U. P. State Branch) 

737. Shri B. D. Shukla, President. 

738. Shri Vimal Mehrotra, General Secretary. 

739. Shri G. N. Misra, Secretary. 

N. E. Railway Mazdoor Union, Gorakhpur 

740. Shri Priya Gupta. J 

y Vice-Presidents 

741. Shri Ramkaran Singh, M. L. A. J 

742. Shri K. L. Gupta, General Secretary. 
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Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (U. P. State Branch) 

743. Shri B. K. Mukherjee, President. 

744. Shri Suresh Chandra Rastogi, Regional Organising Secretary. 

AU India Bank Employees’ Federation, Central Office, Kanpur 

74.5. Shri M. R. Sood, Organising Secretary. 

746. Shri J. S. Shukla, Office Secretary. 

747. Shri R. B. Prasad, Finance Secretary. 

748. Siiri V. K. Shukla, Member of the Executive. 

Lucknow Division Insurance Employees’ Association, Lucknow 

749. Shri Y. A. Siddiqui, President. 

750. Shri J. K. Bajpai, General Secretary. 

751. Shri D. K. Mukheiji, Treasurer. 

752. Shri R, M. Mehrotra, Joint Secretary. 

753. Shri S. C. Dixit, Joint Secretary. 

754. Shri M. B. Goswami, Joint Treasurer. 

755. Shri S. P. Sherma, Joint Secretary. 

756. Shri G. B. Srivast.iva. 1 

> Members, Workine Commitlee 

757. Shri R. K. Verma, J 

Indian Sugar Mills Association (U. P. Branch), Lucknow and Balrampur Sugar Co. 

Ltd., Balrampur 

758. Shri R. P. Nevatia. 

759. Shri Seth M. L. Modi. 

760. Shri D. R. Dani. 

761. Shri Seth Kashi Prasad. 

762. Shri Seth Kishori Lai. 

763. Lala Daya Ram. 

764. Shri S. R. Bhawsinghka. 

765. Shri P. C. Jhunjhunwala. 

766. Shri L. K. Jhunjhunwala. 

767. Shri L. N. Wahi. 

768. Shri A. K. Dhaou. 

769. Shri J. C. Aurora. 

770. Shri B. N. Kh.anna. 

Employers’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur 

771. Shri Govind Hari Singhania. 

772. Shri Lala P. D. Singhania. 

773. iShri Kishan Narairi. 

774. Shri V. S. Kapur. 
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775. Dr. K. P. Agarvval. 

776. Shri M. L. Khullar. 

777. Shri B. S. Agarwal. 
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778. Shri R. K. Jain, Secretary, Mi'estern U. P. CSiamber of Commerce, Meerut-Cantt. 

779. Shri R. G. Kaushik, Director, Forest Education, Forest Research Institute, Dehradun. 

Government of Uttar Pradesh and State Public Sector Undertakings 

Department of Industries 

780. Shri N. P. Chatterjee, Secretary. 

781. Shri A. K. Sharma, Special Secretary. 

782. Shri Ashok Chandra, Additional Director. 

783. Shri R. H. Chishti, Secretary, Public Works Department. 

784. Shri K. K. Rohtagi,'Engineer Manager, Government Precision Instruments Factory, Lucknow. 

785. Shri Bharat Narain, Member-Secretary, U. P. State Electricity Board, Lucknow. 

786. Shri I. D. Singh, Personnel Officer, U. P. Government Cement Factory, Churk. 

787. Shri R. Bhardwaj, Transport Commissioner, Public Motor Transport U. P. (U. P. Roadways). 

788. Shri V. P. Puri, Deputy Transport Commissioner, Public Motor Transport U. P. (U. P. Roadways). 

789. Shri Prabhu Narain Singh, President, Hind Mazdoor Panchayat and Ex-Labour Minister, U. P. 

Eye Hospital, Sitapur 

790. Dr. H. L. Patney. 

791. Shri D. P. Nath. 

792. Shri N. P. Sinha. 

793. Dr. V. B. Singh, Department of Economics, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

794. Dr. Asha Ram, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

795. Shri Mithan Lai (Retd. High Court Judge), Chairman, State Industrial Tribunal, Allahabad. 

Labour Department, Government of Uttar Pradesh 

796. Shri A. K. Sharma, Secretary, Labour. 

797. Shri R. K. Gupta, Deputy Secretary, Labour. 

798. Shri J. N. Tiwari, Labour Commissioner. 

799. Shri J. Prasad, Joint Labour Commissioner. 


800. Shri H. M. Misra. 

801. Shri S. P. Singh. 


I 


Deputy Labour Cummissiorurs 


NEW DELHI : AfarcA 11, 1968 
Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, New Delhi 

802. Shri K. N. Vaid, Director of Research. 


803. Shri C. P. 'Phakur. 

804. Shri O. P. Dhingra. 


Research Officers 
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PATNA—BIHAR STATE : ^/;n7 15—17, 1968 
I.N.T.U.C. (BUiar Branch) 

805. Shri R. N. Sharma, M. L. A., Vice-President. 

806. Shri Sidheshwar Chaudhary, General Secretary. 

807. Shri Satyapal Mishra. 

808. Shri A. P. Sharma, M. P. 

809. Shri R. N. Choubey. 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Bihar State Branch) 

810. Shri Basawan Sinha. '] 

)■ Vice-Presidents 

811. Sliri B. K. Shastri. J 

812. Shri M. K. Sinha, General Secretary. 

813. Shri Balbhadra N. Singh, Joint Secretary. 


814. 

815. 


816. 

817. 

818. 

819. 

820. 
821. 

822. 


823. 

824. 

825. 

826. 

827, 

828. 

829. 

830. 

831. 

832. 

833. 

834. 

835. 


Shri G. V. Raghavan. 
Shri Ramdeo Singh. 


Members, Executive Committee 


United Trades Union Congress (Bihar State Committee) 

Shri Gurb.ichan Singh. 

ShriJ. Krishna. 

Shri K. P. Agarwal. 

Shri T. K. Parkash. 

Shri Jugeshwar Prasad. 

Sliri Bhola Prasad. 


Shri Ratan Roy, General Secretary, A.I.T.U.C. (Bihar State Committee), Patna. 


Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (Bibar State) 

Shri Rama Shanker Sinha, President. 

Shri Ramdeo Prasad, General Secretary. 

Shri Anirudha Mishra. 1 

y Joint Secretaries 
Shri Krishna Thakur. J 

Indian Sugar Mills Association (Bihar Branch) 

Shri S. S. Kanodia. 

Shri S. C. Chowdhuri. 

Shri G. C. Goel, Secretary. 


Bharat Sugar Mills Ltd., Sidhwalia P.O., Distt. Saran (Bihar) 

Shri G. P. Dhurka. 

Shri B. M. Kaura. 

Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Patna 

Shri Tara Kishore Prasad (Vice-President, Bihar Organisation of Industrial Employers)—Member. 
Shri G. M. Sahai, Chairman, Labour Sub Committee. 

Shri G. M. Saxena, Hony. Secretary. 

Shri S. N. Prasad, Under Secretary. 
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Bihat* Industries Association, Patna 

836. Sliri U. P. .Aganval, Deputy (Chairman. 

837. Shri M. K. Varma, Advocate & Labour .Adviser. 

838. Shri Rancii Roy, Advocate, Jakhanpur, Patna. 

839. Dr. Ganesh Prasad Sinha, Department of Labour tind Social Welfare, Patna L'niversity, Patna. 

840. Shri R. S. Pande, Resident Director, Tata Iron & Sire) Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

Government of Bihar and State Public Sector Undertakings 

841. Shri Ram Janma Ojha, Chairman, Bihar State Small Industries Corporation Ltd. 

842. Shri B. N. Sinha, Chairman, Bihar State Electricity Board, Palna. 

843. Shri S. A. F. .Abbas, Chief Administrator-cum-Secretar\’, River X'alley Projects Department. 

844. Shri V. Balasuhramanyam, Secretary to Government, Industries ;md I'cchnical Education Department. 

843. Sliri P. S. .\ppu, Secretary to Government, I'iiiance Department. 

846. Shri S. K. Sinha, Secretary to Government, Political ( Transport) Department. 

847. Shri H. Prasad, Secretary to Government, Local Self Government & Housing Department. 

848. Shri R. T. Sinha, Secretary to Government, Public AVoiks Department and Public Health Engineering Depart¬ 
ment. 

849. Shri U. X. Rai, Secretary to Government, Irrigation & Electricity Department. 

830. Shri C. S. Kumar, General Manager, Biliar State Road Transport Corporation, Patn.t. 

831. Shri K. L. Suani, Mg. Director, Bihar State Industrial Development Corporation Ltd., Patna. 

852. Shii R. N. Sinha, Chief of .Administration, Bihar State Road Transport Corporation, Patna. 

853. Shri S. S. P. Sinha, Administrator, Patna Municip.il Corporabon, Palna. 

Bihar Slatt Electricity Board, Patna 
834. Shri R. X. Sharma, Director of Personnel. 

853. Shri B. Kumar, Deputy Director of Personnel. 

856. Shri X. B. Ghosal, Personnel Officer. 

857. Dr. Ram Tarneja (Director of Personnel, Sahu Jain Services Ltd.}, Roluas Industries Ltd., P. O. Dalmia X'agar, 
Distt. Sahabad, Bihar. 

858. Prof. A. D. Singh, Chief Personnel Manager, Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

Bokaro Steel Ltd., Bokaro 

859. Shri S. Xb Chakravarty, Personnel Manager. 

060. Shri R. N. P. Sinha, Personnel Officer. 

861. Shri M. P. Singh, Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Biliar Roller Flour Millers’ Association, Patna 

862. Shri X’. Kabra, Hony. Secretary. 

863. Shri K. X'. Khanna, Executive Secretary. 

Xavier Institute of Social Service, Ranchi 

864. Shri .Aroon Bose. 

865. Shri T. S. Rao. 

866. Shri T. Parmanand, President, BP-PWD Workers Union; and BS-Indepcmleut 'Tr;ule_Uuions, Patna. 

867. Shri Yogindra Prasad Gupt, General Secretary, North E.isicrn Railway I.iccnsed Vendors, Union, Baraimi. 
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Labour Department, Government of Bihar 

868. Shri Ram Chandra Sinha, Secretary to Government, Labour and Employment Department. 

869. Sliri Rash Bihari Lai, Director, Statistics & Evaluation; Ex-Officio Secretary. 

870. Shri Ishwari Prasad, Labour Commissioner. 

871. Shri S. N. Saiga], Director, Employment and Training. 

872. Shri B. P. Vaima, Joint Labour Commissioner. 

873. Shri A. N. Singh, Chief Inspector of Factories. 

874. Dr. L. K. Thakur, .Administrative Medical Officer, Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

875. Shri S. K. Datta. ' 

876. Shri L. D. Sinha. 

)• Deputy Commissioners of Labour 

877. Shri B. Singh. ( 

I 

878. Shri G. Prasad. J 

879. Shri D. G. De, Statistics Authority. 

LUCKNOW—UTTAR PRADESH : April 18, 1968 

880. Dr. Radha Kama! Mukhcrjec. 

I.N.T.U.C. (U.P. Branch) 

881. Shri Kashi Nath Pandey, President. 

882. Shri J. C. Dikshit, General Secretary. 

883. Shri Sant Singh Yusuf, President, U.P. Trade Union Congress (A.I.T.U.C.—U.P. State Branch). 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha (U.P. State Branch) 

884. Shri B. D. Shukla, President. 

885. Shri Vimal Mehrotra, General Secretary. 

886. Shri B. K. Mukherjee, President, Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (U.P. State Branch). 

887. Shri Prabhu Narayan Singh, President, Hind Mazdoor Panchayat. 

888. Lala P. D. Singhania, Employers’ Association of Northeni India, Kanpur. 

389. Shri R. K. Jain, Secretary, Western U.P. Chamber of Commerce, Meerut. 

890. Shri R. P. Nevada, Member Indian Sugar Mills Association (U.P. Branch). 

891. Dr. V. B. Singh, Department of Economics, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

892. Shii Mithan Lai, Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, U.P. 

Government of Uttar Pradesh and State Public Sector Undertakings 

893. Shri N. P. Chatterjec, Secretary, Industries Department. 

894. Shri R. H. Chishti, Commissioner & Secretary, P.W.D. and Transport. 

895. Shri J. N. Tewari, Secretary, Irrigation and Power Department. 

896. Shri A. K. Sharma, Secretary, Labour Department. 

897. Shri Dashrath Singh, Labour Gomraissioner. 
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State Electricity Board 

898. Shri S. K. Jain, Chairman. 

899. Shri S. P. Bhatnagar, Secretary. 

900. Shri H. G. Saxena, Director, Government Cement Factory, Churk (Mirzapur). 

NEW DELHI : May 2—4 & 6—8, 1968 

Railway Board, Ministry of Railways, Government of India 

901. Shri G. D. Khandelwal, Chairman. 

902. Shri R. Gopalakrishnan, Additional Member (Staff). 

903. Shri Kunwar Bahadur, Joint Director. 

Department of Communications, Government of India and its Organisations/ 

Public Sector Undertakings 

Posts & Telegraphs Board 

904. Shri S. K. Kanjilal, Senior Member (Telecom Operations). 

905. Shri L. K. Narayanstvaray, Member (Administration). 

906. Shri Uma Shankar, Mg. Director, Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., Bangalore. 

907. Shri C. Cornelius, Mg. Director, Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd. 

Ministry of Commerce, Government of India and its Organisations/Public Sector 

Undertakings 

908. Shri K. B. Lall, Secretary. 

909. Shri H. K. Kochar. 1 

> Joint Secretaries 

910. Shri P. C. Alexander. J 

911. Shri G. C. L. Joneja, Commissioner of Civil Supplies. 

912. Shri B. P. Patel, Chairman, State Trading Corporation, Mew Delhi. 

913. Shri A. K. Roy, Chairman, Tea Board, Calcutta. 

914. Shri K. N. Channa, Director, Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation, Mew Delhi. 

915. Shri H. K. Bansal, Deputy Secretary. 

916. Shri A. G. V. Subrahmaniam, Under .Secretary. 

917. Shri N. G. Rustogi, Deputy Director. 

918. Shri R. Krishnamurthy, Deputy Director (Adran.) & Liaison Officer, Export Inspection Council, Calcutta. 

Ministry of Transport and Shipping, Government of India and its Organisations/ 

Public Sector Undertakings 

919. Shri S. Chakr.avarti, Secretary. 

920. Shri B. B. Ghosh, Chairman, Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

921. Shri L. M. Nadkarni, Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 

922. Shri S. K. Ghosh, Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

923. Shri P. R. Subramauian, General Manager, Bombay Port Trust. 

924. Shri K. Srinivasan, Mg. Director, Central Inland Water Transport Corporation and Central Road Transport 
Corporation. 

925. Shri S. Ramanathan, Director. 
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926. Shri K. Narayanan, "j 

)- Dehtity Secretaries 

927. Shri R. Ramakrishna. J 

928. Shri G. V. Karlekar, Chief Labour Officer, Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

929. Shri Batuk H. Mehta, Chief Labour Officer, Bombay Port Trust. 

Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation, Government of India and its Organisations/ 
Public Sector Undertakings 

930. Shri J. N. Goyal, Joint Secretary. 

931. Shn B. Israni, Assistant General Manager, Indian Airlines Corporation, Hew Delhi. 

932. Shri A. S. Banavalikar, Personnel Manager, Air India, Bombay. 

933. Shri B. A. Deshmukli, Personnel Manager, Indian Airlines Corporation, New Delhi. 

All India Bank Employees’ Association, Delhi 

934. Shri Prabhat Kar. 

935. Shri H. L. Parvana. 

936. Shri Rajinder Sayal. 

937. Shri P. L. Syal. 

938. Shri S. K. Banneijee. 

939. Shri Jagdish Oberai. 

940. Shri K. D. Bhandari. 

All India R.M.S. Assistant Superintendents and Inspectors’ Association, Central 

Headquarters, Delhi 

941. Shri Sant Lai, General Secretary. 

942. Shri Pritara Singh Sethi, Divisional Secretary. 

National Federation of Railway Porters and Vendors, New Delhi 

943. Shri Yash Paul Miglani, Secretary. 

944. Shri Sant Lai Khemfca, Organising Secretary. 

945. Shri Jaishi Ram, Member, Working Committee. 

Ministry of Health & FamUy Planning and Urban Development, Government of 
India, and its Organisations/ Public Sector Undertakings 

946. Shri R. N. Madhok, 3 

947. Shri Gian Prakash. ^ Joint Secretaries 

948. Shri K. N. Srivasiava. J 

949. Shri Krishna Bihari. 5 

„ y Deputv Secretaries 

950. Shri D. N. Ghaudhri. J 

951. Dr. H Banneriee, .Assistant Commissioner. 

952. Shn M. G. Pandit, .Assistant Director-General (Stores), Medical Stores Depot and Factories. 

953. Shri A. P. Atri, Under .Secretary. 
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Ministry of Defence, Government of India, and its Organisations/Public Sector 

Undertakings 

954. Shri H. G. Sarin, Secretary 

955. Shri R. B. Vaghaiwalla.1 

956. Shri M. M. Sen. y Joint Secretaries 

957. Shri S. Y. Ranade. J 

958. Air Marshal P. G. Lai, Mg. Director, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. 

959. Major-General R. G. Williams, Director of Inspection. 

960. Major General P. R. Kumar, Mg. Director, Bharat Earth Movers Ltd., Bangalore. 

961. Shri G. C. Mukherjee, Mg. Director, Praga Tools Ltd. 

962. Shri J. Joseph, Acting Mg. Director, Garden Reach Workshops Ltd., Calcutta. 

963. Shri R. L. Kapoor, Deputy General Manager, Bharat Earth Movers Ltd., Bangalore. 

964. Shri B. S. Hanuman, Administrative Manager, Bharat Electronics Ltd., Bangalore. 

965. Shri A. K. Sud, Financial Controller, Mazagon Dock l.td., Bombay. 

966. Shri K. P. Rabindranathan, Chief Administrative Officer, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. 

967. Lt. Col. W. C. Cole, Personnel Manager, Mazagon Dock l.td., Bombay. 

Ministry of Industrial Development and Company Affairs, Government of India 
and its Organisations/Public Sector Undertakings 

968. Shri N. N. Wanchoo, Secretary. 

969. Shri O. N. Misra, Joint Secretary. 

970. Shri C. Balasubramaniam, Deputy Secretary. 

971. Shri S. Swayambu, Chairman and Mg. Director, Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd., Bhopal. 

972. Shri Jagdeesh Prasad, General Manager, Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., Ranipur (^Hardwar). 

973. Shri O. P. Sarbhoy, Industrial Relations Officer, Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd., Bhopal. 

974. Shri D. N. Nigam, Personnel Manager, Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., Ranipur {Hardwar). 

JVational Neutsprint & Paper Alills Ltd., Nepanagar 

975. Shri P. 1.. Singhania, Deputy General Manager. 

976. Shri G. L. Tiwari, Personnel Officer. 

977. Shri J. N. Singh, Director (IS), National Productivity Council, New Delhi. 

978. Shri K. C. Bhalln, Secretary, National Industrial Development Corporation, New Delhi. 

979. Shri K. S. Rajagopalan, Deputy General Manager, National Instruments l.td., Jadavpur, Calcutta. 

He cay Engineering Corporation Ltd., Ranchi 

980. Shri D. N. Ghosh, Chief, Personnel Division. 

981. Shri G. G. Singh, Assistant Superintendent. 
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Ministry of Irrigation and Power, Government of India, and its Organisations/ 
Public Sector Undertakings 


982. Shri K. P. Mathrani, Secretary. 

983. Shri K. G. R. Iyer, Joint Secretary. 

984. Shri D. B. Anand, Chairman, Central Water & Power Commission. 

985. Shri A. R. Venkatarnman, Ghairman-cam-Mg. Director, National Projects Construction Corporation. 

986. Shri S. K. Ray, Director of Personnel, Damodar Valley Corporation, Calcutta. 

J^ational Projects Construction Corporation 

987. Shri S. P. Gugnani, Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer. 

988. Shri S. S. Chaudhry, Welfare Officer. 

Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply (Department of Works & Housing), 
Government of India, and its Organisations/Public Sector Undertakings 

989. Shri B. L. Chak, 1 

990. Shri P. Prabhakar Rao 'pJoint .Secretaries 

991. Shri P. K. Sen. J 

992. Shri M. L. Nanda, Chief Engineer, C. P. W. D. 

993. Shri N. P. Dube, Mg. Director, Ashoka Hotels Ltd., New Delhi. 

994. Shri D. Dutta, Mg. Director, National Building Construction Corporation Ltd. 

995. Shri J. Durai Raj, Mg. Director, Hindustan Housing Factory Ltd., New Delhi. 

996. Lt. Col. K. K. Chandran, Mg. Director, Janpath Hotels Ltd., New Delhi. 

997. Shri P. S. L. Sarma, Controller of Administration, Office of Chief Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

998. Shri P. D. Garg, O. S. D. (Housing). 

999. Shri R. T. D. Joseph, O. S. D. J). 

1000. Shri N. C. Sanyal, O. S. D. (Labour). 

1001. Shri V. K. Leekha, Personnel Officer, Ashoka Hotels Ltd., New Delhi. 

1002. Shri N. N. Maitra, Section Officer. 

I. N. T. U. C. (Delhi Branch)) 

1003. Shri O. P. Verma, President. 

1004. Shri P. N. Bhargava, General Secretary. 

1005. Shri Laxmi Narain, Assistant Secretary. 

A. I. T. U. C. (Delhi Branch) 

1006. Shri B. D. Joshi, President. 

1007. Shri Janardan Sharrna, Vice-President. 

1003. Shri Y. D. Sharrna, General Secretary. 

1009. Shri M. Achutan, Secretary. 

1010. Shri Sushil Bhattacharya, President, United Trades Union Congress (Delhi Branch). 
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1011. 

1012. 

1013. 

1014. 


1015. 

1016. 
1017. 


1018. 

1019. 

1020. 
1021. 
1022 . 

1023. 

1024. 

1025. 

1026. 


1027. 

1028. 


1029. 


1030. 


1031. 

1032. 

1033. 

1034. 

1035. 

1036. 

1037. 


Bharatiya Mazfloor Sangh (Delhi Branchl 

Shri V. P. Joshi, President. 

Shri Jai Bhagwan Sharma, Vice-President. 

Shri Ram Krishan Bhaskar, General Secretary. 

Shri Hari Krishan Pathak, Secretary. 

Central Industrial Relations Machinery Officers’ Association, New Delhi 

Shri D. Panda, President. 

Shri S. B. Singh, General Secretary. 

Shri O. P. Saxena, Executive Member. 

Association of Central Government Labour Officers, New Delhi. 

Shri N. N. Sharma, President. 

Shri S. C. Anand, General Secretary. 

Shri A. N. Sharma, Hony. Treasurer. 

Shri N. C. Sanyal, Member of Governing Council. 

Shri K. B. Swami, General Secretary, F.I.C.G.I. Staff Union, New Delhi. 

New Delhi Trade Employees’ Association, New Delh 

Shri P. S. Varma, President. 

Shri K. L. Bahl, General Secretary. 

Shri S. K. Bhasin, Counsel & Executive Member. 

Shri O. P. Duggal, Executive Member. 

Irrigation Technical Staff Union, Kota 

Shri M. Rankavat, Executive Member. 

Shri M. K. Sanwar, Office Secretary. 

Delhi Newspapers Employees’ Federation, New Delhi 

Shri H. L. Parvana, President. 

Shi'i Santosh Kumar, General Secretary. 


Federation of Indian Traders’ Associations, New Delhi 


Shri Desh Bandhu Gupta, Hony. Secretary. 
Shri Jitendra Mohan Rastogi. 

Shri H. S. Singal. I 

Shri Dwarka Parshad Goel. 


y Members 


Sardar Jodh Singh. 
Shri Manohar Lai. 
Shri J. L. Duggal. 


1038. Shri O. P. Agarwal, Secretary, United Chamber of Trade Associations, Delhi. 
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Delhi Factory Owners’ Federation, New Delhi 

1039. Shri S. R. Gupta, President. 

1040. Shri B. K. Gupta, Vice-President. 

1041. Shri J. R. Jindal, Member, Executive. 

1042. Shri G. C. Bhandari, Labour Law Adviser. 

1043. Shri K. K. Khullar, Adviser. 

1044. Shri C. M. Lai, Labour Officer. 


1045. 

1046. 

1047. 


1048. 

1049. 


1050. 

1051. 

1052. 

1053. 

1054. 

1055. 


Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, New Delhi 

Shri M. Yunus Dehlvi, Vice-President. 

Shri Santosh Nath, Member. 

Shri R. D. Seth, Secretary. 

Delhi Printers’ Association, New Delhi 


Shri Vedavrata. 
Shri Vishwa Nath. 


Members, Executive Council 


Delhi Cloth MiUs, Delhi 

Shri R. N. Kapur, Works Manager. 

Shri G. G. Bhandari, Labour Law Officer. 

Shri Manohar Lai, Industrial Relations Officer. 

Shri Om Dutt Sharma, Chief Labour Officer. 

Shri M. L. Chaudhary. "I 

yLaw Officers 


Shri D. R. Thadani. 


J 


1056. Prof. A. Das Gupta, Director, Delhi School of Economics, Delhi. 

1057. Shri K. Kishore, General Manager, Delhi Transport Undertaking, New Delhi. 

1058. Shri J. N. Singh, Dy. Commissioner (E), Delhi Municipal Corporation, Delhi. 

1059. Shri J. M. Raina, General Manager, Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking, New Delhi. 

Members, Metropolitan Council, Delhi 

1060. Shri I. K. Trehan. 

1061. Shri Inder Mohan Sehgal. 

1062. Shri V. P. Singh. 

Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation, Government 
of India, and its Organisations/Public Sector Undertakings 

Department of Agriculture 

1063. Shri B. Sivaraman, Secretary (Agriculture). 

1064. Shri Saran Singh, Joint Secretary (Agriculture). 

1065. ShriJ. S. Sarma, Economic & Statistical Adviser. 

1066. Shri G. N. Mitra, Joint Commissioner (Fisheries). 
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Department of Food 

1067. Shri Mangal Behari, Deputy Director General (Food). 

1068. Sliri I. S. Kansal, Joint Personnel Manager, Food Corporation of India, New Delhi. 

1069. Shri R. B. Srivastava, Chief Accounts Officer, Modern Bakeries (India) Ltd. 

1070. Shri P. S. Balasubramanian, Deputy Secretary, Central Warehousing Corporation. 

Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association, Dellii 

1071. Shri Sardari Lai. "j 

1072. Shri Shankar Lai Agarwal. 'yMembets, Executive Committee 

1073. Shri Hardayal Mai. J 

1074. Shri B. P. Maheshwari, Legal Adviser. 

1075. Shri P. C. Pandey, Labour Officer. 

1076. Shri R. K. Tandon, Assistant Secretary. 

Industrial Disputes Bureau, Delhi. 

1077. Shri Y. R. Bhasin, Director-in-Charge. 

1078. Shri Balraj K. Palli (Advocate), Adviser. 

1079. Shri S. K. Bhasin, Partner. 

Shri Mool Chand Kharaiti Ram Trust, New Delhi 

1080. Shri Haridatt Shastri, Director. 

1081. Shri Jugal Kishore, Office Superintendent. 

New Delhi Traders’ Association, New Delhi 

1082. Shri Girdhari Lai, President. 

1083. Shri M. M. Aggarwall, Vice-President. 

1084. Shri Kuldip Chandra, Hony. Joint Secretary. 

1085. Shri Vedavrata, Member. 

1086. Shri L. C. Dhingra, Office Secretary. 

Federation of Indian Manufacturers, New Delhi 

1087. Shri M. R. Bhalla, President. 

1088. Shri D. P. Diwan. J 

1089. Shri A. Mueed. \Memhers, Executive 

1090. Shri S. Hassija, Secretary. J 

AU India Manufacturers’ Organisation (Delhi State Board), New Delhi 


1091. Shri Hem Chand Jain, General Secretary. 

1092. Shri G. C. Dhingra, Executive Secretary. 

1093. Shri I. D. Gupta, Labour Adviser. 
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Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, Government of India, and its Organisations/Public Sector 

Undertakings 

Shri P. R. Nayak, Secretary. 

hidian Drugs and Phannacmlicals Ltd., New Delhi 

1095. Shri Inderjit Singh, Chairman and Mg. Director. 

1096. Shri R. G. Gupta, Deputy Secretary. 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission, Dehradun 

1097. Shri L. J. Johnson, Chairman. 

1098. Shri A. Mitra, Senior Deputy Director. 

1099. Shri J. P. Mathur, Labour Officer. 

Indian Oil Corporation Lid., Bombay 

1100. Shri N. N. Kashyap, Chairman. 

1101. Shri V. P. Baliga, Senior Personnel Officer. 

1102. Shri Satish Chandra, Chairman, Fertilizer Corporation of India Ltd., New Delhi. 

Fertilizer Corporation of India Ltd. (Sindri Unit) 

1103. Shri K. C. Sharma, General Manager. 

1104. Shri K. S. L. Anand, Personnel Manager. 

1105. Shri S. L. Brahmachary, Financial Adviser, Lubrizol India Ltd. 

1106. Shri M. Fazal, Mg. Director, Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. 

1107. Shri O. S. Yusuf, Personnel Manager, Cochin Refineries Ltd., Emakulam. 

1108. Shri P. V. V. Sarma, Liaison Officer, Madras Refineries Ltd. 

1109. Shri R. D. Gupta, Chief Administrative Officer, Engineers India. 

1110. Dr. G. S. Kasbekar, Mg. Director, Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd. 

Department of Social Welfare, Government of India 

1111. Shri N. Sundaram, Joint Secretary. 

1112. Mir Nasrullah, Deputy Secretary. 

1113. Shri M. C. Nanavatty, Adviser. 

1114. Shri Lai Advani, Education Officer. 

1115. Shri O. P. Sehgal, Section Officer. 

Ministry of Steel, Mines and Metals, Government of India, and its Organisations/ Public Sector 

Undertakings 

Department of Iron & Steel 

1116. Shri H. Lai, Secretary, 

1117. Shri N. P. Mathur, Joint Secretary. 

Department of Mines and Metals 

1118. Shri K. K. Dliar, Director. 

1119. Shri Ajit Singh, Deputy Secretary. 

1120. Shri B. S. Bhatnagar, Under Secretary, Department of Iron & Steel. 
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Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

1121. Sliri R. Siniia, Adviser (Personnel & Manpower). 

1122. Shri V. Manohar, Joint Chief (Indu-strial Relations). 

Bokaro Steel Ltd. 

1123. Shri S. N. Pandc, Deputy General Manager. 

1124. Shri S. N. Chakravarti, Personmd Manager. 

1 12 . 0 . Shri R. Prasad, Mg. Director, National Coal Development Corporation, Ranchi. 

1126. Shri Hari Singh, Industrial Relations Ollicer, National Mineral Development Corporation. 

1127. Shri Choudhri, Chief Mines Engineer, JLagpur. 

1128. Shri P. V. Kalyanaraman, Senior Pcr.sonncl Officer, Ncyveli Lignite Corporation Ltd. 

Delhi Administration 

1129. Shri A. C. Shubh, Executive Councillor. 

1130. Shri R. M. .\grawal. Secretary, Labour Department. 

1131. Shri S. C. V'ajpcyi, Labour Commissioner. 

1132. Shri M. M. Khcr. J 

y Assistant Labour Commissioners 

1133. Shri S. S. Sanzagiri. J 

CALCUTTA—WEST BENGAL STATE : .Majr 27—30, 1908 

West Bengal Pradesh National Trade Union Congress (I.N.T.U.C.—West Bengal Branch) 

113‘L Shri Kali Mukherji. 

1135. Shri Bishnu Banerjec. 

1136. Shri Sisir Kumar Ganguly. 

1137. Shri Nirmal Kanti Bancrjce. 

1138. Shri Aurobindo Bose. 

1139. Shri Bikas Majumdar. 

1140. Shri L. M. Prodhan. 

1141. Shri Kanti Mehta. 

1142. Shri S. Das Gupta. 

1143. Shri Janaki Mukherjee. 


A.I.T.U.C. (West Bengal Committee) 

1144. Dr. Rancn Sen, M.P., President. 

1145. Shri Md. Ismail, M.P. J 

1 

1146. Shri Indrajit Gupta, M.P. ^Vice-Presidents 

1147. Shri Sudhir Mukhooti. j 

1148. Shri Monoranjan Roy, Gcner:d Secretary. 

1149. Shri T. N. Siddhanta, Secretary. 
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1150. 

1151. 

1152. 

1153. 

1154. 


1155. 

1156. 

1157. 

1158. 


1159. 

1160. 

1161. 


1162. 


1163. 

1164. 

1165. 

1166. 


1167. 

1160. 


1169. 

1170. 

1171. 

1172. 

1173. 


1174. 

1175. 


Hind Mazdoor Sabha (West Bengal Branch) 


Shri Panchanan Bhattacharya, President. 

Shri Narayan Das Gupta, Vice-President. 

United Trades Union Congress (Central) 

Shri Nikhil Das (President, West Bengal Committee). 

Shri .\nil Das Ghaudhuri (Vice-President, West Bengal Committee). 

Shri Jatin Chakravorty, Secretary, .■\11 India Committee. 

United Trades Union Congress (Dharmatalla Street) (Central) 

Shri Subodh Banerjcc (General Secretary, West Bengal Branch). 

Shri Fatick Ghosh (Secretary, West Bengal Branch). 

Shri Sanat Datta.. '] 

'^.Members, Executive Committee, West Bengal Branch 
Shri S. Das Gupta. J 

West Bengal Cha Sramik Union, Jalpaiguri 

Shri Bimal Banerjec, Adviser. 

Shri K. Roy, Assistant Secretary. 

Shri S. B. Choudhury, West Bengal Tea Employees’ Association, P. O. Chelsa, Distt: Jalpaigun. 

Indian Federation of Independent Trade Unions, Calcutta 

Shri Habibur Rahman. 

Shri Parimal Mukhcrjcc. 

Shri Zafar Imam. 

Shri Jagannath Pandey. 

Shri Malay Brahmachari. 

South Eastern Railwaytnen’s Union, Kharagpur 

Shri S. Subrahmaniam. 

Shri B. C. Mojumdar. 


Shri P. R. Ganguli. 

Shri S. Bhattacharjee. 

Shri L. M. Banerjec, General Secretary. 


Indian Journalists’ Association, Calcutta 

Vice-Presidents 


Shri S. Ghosh, Convener. 


Shri M. Bose. Member. 


/ 


y Industrial Disputes Sub-Committee 


West Bengal Shop Assistants’ Federation, Calcutta 

Shri S. P. Dutta, General Secretary. 

Shri M. M. Samanta, Organising Secretary. 
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Bengal National Chamber of Commerce & Industry, Calcutta 

1176. Shri S. B. Dutt. 

1177. Dr. U. P. Ganguli. 

1178. Shri S. C. Nawn. 

1179. Shri S. N. Bose. 

1180. Shri S. R. Biswas. 

Merchants Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

1181. Shri B. P. Agarwala. 

1182. Shri B. S. Kothari. 

1183. Shri R. Mittal. 

1184. Shri H. R. Bose. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

1185. Shri G. K. Bhagat, President. 

1186. Shri S. S. Kanoria. 

1187. Shri S. N. Bose. 

1188. Shri R. S. Tarneja. 

1189. Shri A. R. Saraogi. 

1190. Shri P. M. Dutta. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce & Industry, Calcutta 

1191. Mr. J. M. Parsons. 

1192. Shri Pran Prashad. 

1193. Shri M. Ghose, Adviser. 

Bharat Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

1194. Shri G. N. Khaitan. 

1195. Shri G. D. Thakkar. 

1196. Shri S. N. Bose. 

1197. Shri L. R. Dasgupta, Secretary. 

1198. Shri S. B. Sarkar, Assistant Secretary. 


All India Manufacturers’ Organisation (West Bengal State Board), Calcutta 


1199. 

1200. 
1201. 
1202. 

1203. 

1204. 

1205. 

1206. 


Shri S. P. Saha, President. 

Dr. B. N. Ghose, Vice-President. 
Shri B. P. Poddar. "1 

Shri S. N. Rungta. I 


> Committee Members 


Shri C. K. Agarwala. 

Shri I. P. Poddar. 

Shri S. K. Bhanja Choudhury, Labour Adviser. 
Shri P. N. Basu, Secretary. 
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Indian Mining Association, Calcutta 

1207. Shri R. Lall, Chairman. 

1208. Shri R. Moulik, Vice-Chairman. 

1209. Shri J. N. P. Sahi, Secretary. 

1210. Shri R. Varma. 

1211. Shri P. K. Mazumdar. 

1212. Shri A. S. Malik. 

1213. Shri S. K. Nargundkar. 

Bengal Millowners’ Association, Calcntta 

1214. Shri Pratap Singh, President. 

1215. Shri Mohanlal L. Shah. 

1216. Shri G. M. Pujaii. 

1217. Shri S. Bhattacharjee, Secretary. 

Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, Dhanbad 

1218. Shri B. L. Agarwala, President. 

1219. Shri R. L. Worah, Senior Vice-President. 

Engineering Association of India, Calcntta 

1220. Shri G. R. Hada, President. 

1221. Shri S. N. Rungta, Vice-President. 

1222. Shri R. D. Trivedi. 

1223. Shri A. R. Saraogi. 

1224. Dr. R. D. Vidyarthi, Secretary. 

1225. Shri S. K. Asthana, Labour Adviser. 

Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 

1226. Mr. D. J. D. Sussex, Chairman. 

1227. Shri S. K. Sen, Labour Adviser. 

Tea Association of India, Calcutta 

1228. Shri P. K. Kanoria, President. 

1229. Shri H. R. Shah. 

1230. Shri Sekhar Kumar Datta. 

Indian Tea Association, Calcutta 

1231. Mr. M. Lamond, Vice-Chairman. 

1232. Mr. E. H. Hannay, Member, General Committee. 

1233. Mr. P. J. Parr, Senior Adviser. 

1234. Shri K. K. Chakraborty, Adviser, Indian Tea Planters’ Association. 

Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta 

1235. Shri S. K. Ghosh, Chairman. 

1236. Shri R. P. Goenka, Deputy Chairman. 

1237. Shri D. P. Goenka, Member. 

1238. Shri R. L. Moitra, Labour Adviser. 

1239. Shri K. Mukherjee, Deputy Labour .Adviser. 

4—1 MSNCL/69 
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Indian Sugar Mills Association, Calcutta 


1240. Shri R. P. Nev.itia "j 

1241. Sliri S. S. Kanoria. ^ Members 

1242. Shri P. M. Th.apar. J 

1243. Shri J. S. Mehta, Secretary. 

1244. Shri P. M. niitta, Labour Adviser. 

1245. Shri S. Narasimhaii, Labour Officer. 

Federation of Small and Medium Industries, West Bengal, Calcutta 

124C. Shri S. Chakiaborty, Vice-President. 

1247. Shri Siidarswan Pisw.as, Council Member. 

124H. Shri N. K. Das, I.abour Adviser, Howrah Manufacturers’ Association, Howrah. 

Indian Institute of Personnel Management, Calcutta 

1249. Dr. P. T. K. Panickcr, President. 

1250. Dr. R. M. Sengupta, Chairrratn, Technical Sub-Committee. 

1251. Shri M. K. Verma. T 

> Members, General Committee 

1252. Major J. Sengupta. J 

F.astcrn India Motion Pictures* Association, Calcutta 

1253. Shri S. B, Mandal. 

1251. Shri C. L. Cangull. 

West Bengal Shops and Establishment Employees’ Association, Calcutta 

1255. Shri Haripada Chaterji, Working President. 

125(). Shri Shibnath Chattcrjec. General Secretary. 

1257, Shri Manoranjan Saha, Member, Executive Committee. 

Government of West Bengal and State Public Sector Undertakings 

M'est Bengal Electricity Board 

1253. Shri S. Dutt Mazumdar, Chairman. 

1259. Shri A. K. Mukherjee, Chief Personnel Officer. 

1260. Shri A. M. Kusari, Secretary. "j 

> Public Worbs Department 

1261. Shri B. B. Das Gupta, Chief Engineer. J 

1262. Dr. B. K. Bhattaehnrya, Chairman, C.S.T.C., N.B.S.T.C., and D.S.T.B. 

1263. Shri J. K. Ray, Seeretary, Department of Relief and Social Welfare. 

1264. Shri S. K. Mukherjee, Secretary, Department of Commerce and Industries. 


1265. 

1266. 

1267. 

1268. 


^ Cottai 


Cottage and Small Scale Industries. 


Shri Choudhury, Director. 

Shri S. K. Sen Gupta, Joint Director. 

Shri J. Sanyal, Deputy Secretary, Cottage & Small Scale Industries Department. 
Shri U. Chattcrjec, Director of Industries. 
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1269. Shri D. Chatterjee, Mg. Director, Small Scale Industries Ltd. 

1270. Shri N. G. De, Assistant Director of Industries. 

Durgapur Projects Ltd. 

1271. Shri A. K. Dutta, Mg. Director. 

1272. Shri D. N. Mookheriee, Labour Adviser. 

1273. Shri R. R. Chatterjee, Mg. Director, Kalyani Spinning Mills. 

Calcutta Tramways Co. Ltd. 

1274. Shri H. A, H. Masood, Adminisuator. 

1275. Shri N. B. Das, Personnel Officer. 

1276. Shri S. 0. Sanyal, Labour Officer. 

Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, Calcutta 

1277. Shri Ajit N. Bose, Industrial Economist. 

1278. Shri S. B. Mukherjee, Economist, Regional Planning. 

1279. Shri K. G. Lalwani, Assistant Professor in Economics, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 

1280. Dr. S. Ghosh, Lecturer, Department of Economics, Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 

1281. Shri Gangadhar Pramanick, Ex-Minister of Labour, West Bengal. 

1282. Shri Subodh Banerjee, Ex-Labour Minister, West Bengal. 

1283. Shri Harekrishna Konar, Ex-Minister of West Bengal. 

1284. Shri Biswanath Mukherjee, Ex-Minister of West Bengal. 

Labour Department, Government of West Bengal 

1285. Shri A. K. Mitra, Joint Secretary. 

1286. Shri B. K. Chatterjee, Labour Commissioner. 

1287. Shri S. N. Roy, Joint Labour Commissioner. 

1288. Shri S. Chaudhury, Chief Inspector of Factories. 

1289. Shri P. C. Baneijee, Director. J 

yjYational Employment Service 

1290. Shri D. K. Dasgupta, Deputy Director. J 

1291. Shri S. C. Ray, Chief Inspector of Boilers. 

1292. Shri Q,ader Nowaz, Director, Employees’ State Insurance (M.B.) Scheme. 

1293. Shri S. Narayan, Director , Employees’ State Insurance, Government of India. 

BHOPAL — MADHYA PRADESH : July 4—6, 1968 

I.N.T.U.C. (M. P. Branch) 

1294. Shri V. V. Dravid, President. 

1295. Shri Sumer Singh, Vice-President. 

1290. Shri Gangaram Tiwari, General Secretary. 

1297. Shri Tara Singh Viyogi, Propaganda Secretary. 

1298. Shri Mathura Lai Sharma (President, Indore Textile Clerks’ Association, Indore). 

1299. Shri K. L. Yadav (Secretary, Indore Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Indore). 
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1300. Shri Ramugrah Siugh Gautam (Secretary, Indore Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Indore). 

1301. Shri Jawaharlal Rathore, Publicity-in-Charge. 

1302. Shri Hiralal Sharma (President, Ujjain Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Ujjain). 

1303. Shri Gordhanlal Za, Member, Working Committee, 

Madhya Pradesh Trade Union Congress (State Committee of A.I.T.U.C.) 

1304. Shri Shakir Ali Khan, MLA, President. 

1305. Shri Diwakar. "I 

1- Vice-Presidents 

1306. Shri R, A. Sarvate. J 

1307. Shri G. P. Shriwastava, Secretary. 

Burhanpur Tapti Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Burhanpur 

1308. Shri Bharat Singh, General Secretary. 

1309. Shri Anand Rao Shinde. 0 

> Member-Executive, Adviser 

1310. Shri Vallabhadas Govlndjiwala. J 

1311. Shri Daulatram Tare, Member-Executive, Treasurer. 

Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (M. P. Branch) 

1312. Shri Hukamchand Kachwai, M.P., President. 

1313. Shri T. R. Jumade, Organising Secretary. 

1314. Shri S. N. Sadhu, Divisional Organising Secretary. 

1315. Shri Girirajkishore (President, H.E.L. Factory Workers’ Union). 

1316. Dr (Shrimati) Seeta Parmanand, President, Rashtriya Koyala Khadan Mazdoor Sangh, Chandametta. 

B.S.P. Shramilt Sangh, Bhilai Nagar (M.P.) 

1317. Shri Satyendra Sadhu, President. 

1318. Shri B. G. Ghanne, Divisional Organising Secretary, Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (M.P.) 

M. P. Textile Mills Association, Indore 

1319. Shri Tej Kumar Sethi (Binod Mills Go. Ltd., Ujjain). 

1320. Shri Kailash Ghandra Agarwal (Hukam Ghand Mills Ltd., Indore). 

1321. Shri Surendra M. Bhandari (Nand Lai Bhandari Mills Ltd., Indore). 

1322. Shri R. G. Bhandari, Secretary. 

1323. Shri N. P. Mishra, Labour Officer. 

1324. Dr. Virendra Kumar Gangvv'al, M. P. Ghamber of Gommerce and Industry, Gwalior. 

Madhya Pradesh Organisation of Industries, Bhopal 

1325. Shri Narendra Vithaldas, Joint President. 

1326. Shri K. N. Tenany (Orient Paper Mills Ltd., Amlai). 

1327. Shri B. V. Shukla (M/s. Mohanlal Hargovinddas, .^aiaZ/iMr.) 

1328. Shri A. N. Patel (Bhopal Sugar Industries Ltd., Sehore). 

1329. Shri B. D. Kalia (M/s. S. N. Sunderson & Go., Katni). 

1330. Shri H. L. Jain, Hony. Joint Secretary. 

1331. Shri Mani Mishra (Orient Paper Mills Ltd., Atrdai). 

1332. Shri R. K. Manuja, Office Secretary. 
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All India Manufacturers* Organisation (M. P. State Board), Indore 

1333. Dr. V. K. Tongia, President. 

1334. Shri Narendra Vithaldas, Vice-President. 

1335. Shri S. R. Nandedkar, Hony. Treasurer. 

1336. Shri B. L. Mittal, Member. 

Security Paper Mills, Hoshangabad 

1337. Shri N. D. Prabhu, General Manager. 

1338. Shri S. Ramaswamy, Administrative and Chief Accounts OlRcer. 

1339. Shri N. Y. Namjoshi, Accounts Officer. 

Government of Madhya Pradesh and State PubUc Sector Undertakings 

1340. Shri P. D. Chatterji, Chairman, M. P. Electricity Board, 

1341. Shri P. J. Baspuri, Chairman, Madhya Pradesh State Road Transport Corporation, Bhopal/Madhya Pradesh St 

Industries Corporadon, Bhopal. 

1342. Shri S. H. Aole, Additional Secretary, Home Department. 

1343. Shri S. B. Lai, Secretary, Irrigation and Electricity. 

1344. Shri Narayan Singh, Secretary, Agriculture. 

1345. Shri Rajkumar Khanna, Secretary, Public Works Department. 

1346. Shri K. L. Agrawal, Secretary, Eorest and Local Self Government (Urban). 

1347. Shri A. N. Verma, Director of Industries. 

1348. Shri D. G. Bhave, General Manager, Madhya Pradesh State Road Transport Corporation. 

1349. Shri R. P. Kapoor, Registrar, Cooperative Societies. 

1350. Shri R. S. Khanna, Deputy Secretary, Tribal and Harijan Welfare Department. 

1351. Shri S. N. Rao, Deputy Secretary (Forest). 

1352. Shri S. M. Jambholkar, Deputy Secretary, Local Self Government (Urban). 

1353. Shri D. S. Sinha, Chief Engineer (Irrigation; 

1354. Shri K. L. Handa, Chief Engineer, Major Projects, Irrigation. 

1355. Shri Kailash Narayan Mishia, Chief Conservator of Forests. 

1356. Shri K. S. Sivaraman, Superintendent, Government Printing, M. P., Bhopal. 

1357. Shri G. P. Duhey, Director of Fisheries. 

1358. Shri S. S. Joshi, Chief Personnel Officer, M. P. State Road Transport Corporation. Bhopal. 

1359. Shri B. G. Naik, Deputy Chief Engineer, Public Works Department. 

1360. Shri S. S. Shrivastava, Conservator of Forests. 

1361. Dr. Ramakrishna, Deputy Director, Agriculture. 

1362. Shri Shambu Kumar Rai, Advocate, Mahidia Road, Bhopal. 

1363. Shri Ramsingh Bhai Varma, 32, L.I.C. Colony, Indore. 

1364. Shri Ishwar Chandra Jain. 

1365. Shri Chhaganlal Kataria. 

1366. Shri Ganesh Ram Anant, Minister for Labour, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 

1367. Shri Virendra Singh, Minister of State for Labour, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 
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1368. 

1369. 

1370. 

1371. 

1372. 

1373. 

1374. 

1375. 

1376. 

1377. 

1378. 

1379. 


1380. 

1381. 

1382. 


1383. 

1384. 


1385. 

1386. 

1387. 

1388. 

1389. 

1390. 

1391. 

1392. 

1393. 

1394. 

1395. 

1396. 

1397. 

1398. 
I'JQq 


Labour Department, Government of Madhya Pradesh 


Shri Devi Sahai, Secretary to Government, Commerce, Industry and Labour. 
Kumari Nirmala Yadeva, Deputy Secretary, Commerce, Industry and Labour. 
Shri M. M. Khar, Labour Commissioner. 


Shri G. P. Tyagi, Chief Inspector of Factories. 


Shri I. N. Puranik. 
Shri L. N. Shandilya. 
Shri N. D. Mishra. 


> Deputy Labour Commissioners 


Shri K. P. Lele, Deputy Director, Employment Exchanges. 

Shri P. V. Kudanekar. 1 

Shri V. S. Ghoudhari. I 

y Assistant Labour Commissioners 

Shri C. K. Saksena. 

Shri L. S. Pa war. 

BOMBAY — MAHARASHTRA STATE : August 1, 1968. 

All India Women’s Conference, Bombay 

Shrimati Mehraben Jhabwala, President. 

Shrimati Prabha Tulpule, Hony Secretary, Labour Sub-Committee. 

Kumari Sushila Desai (Chairman, Udyogini, League of Working Women). 

Federation of Association of Stevedores, Bombay 

Shri S. C. Seth, President. 

Shri C. K. Vyas, Secretary. 

BHUBANESWAR — ORISSA STATE : August 2-3, 1958. 


I.N.T.U.C. (Orissa Branch) 


Shri Kanti Mehta, Working President. 

Shri S. Das Gupta. 3 

> Vice-Presidents 
Shri U. N. Prasad. J 

Shri Binoy Kumar Mahanti, General Secretary. 

Shri J. R. Dash, Secretary. 

Shri C. D. Farida. 

Shri Chandra Mohan Sinha (Executive Member, I.N.M.W.F.). 
Shri F. M. Satpathy. 

Shri K. C. Das. 

Shri N. K. Mukherjee. 

Shri N. N. Mohanty. 

Shri P. K. Kunar (Assistant Secretary, Barbil Workers’ Union). 
.Shri P. R. Mazumdar. 

Shri S. L. Passey. 

Shri U. Dixit. 
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Hindustan Steel Workers’ Association, Rourkela 


1400. Shri Kanti Mehta. 

1401. Shri S. L. Passey. 

A. I. T. U. C. (Orissa State Committee) 

1402. Shri Ram Chandra Ram, President. 

1403. Shri A. C. Mohanty, Vice-President. 

1404. Shri A. K. Ray, Office Secretary. 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Utkal Branch) and Orissa Medical Workers’ Union, Cuttack; Orissa Local Bodies 
Employees’ Federation, Cuttack; and Orissa Government Press Employees’ Union, Cuttack 

1405. Shri Rajkishore Samantrai, M.L.A., President, Hind Mazdoor Sabha ( Utkal Branch). 

1406. Shri Biswanath Pandit, President, Orissa, Medical Workers’ Union. 

1407. Shri Krushna Chandra Patra, General Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Utkal Branch). 

1408. Shri Nishamani Khuntia (President, Paradeep Port Workers’ Union, Member-Executive, Hind Mazdoor Sabha). 

1409. Shri Jagdish Nag (General Secretary, Rourkela Mazdoor Sabha). 

1410. Shri Akulananda Behera, Member-Executive, Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Utkal Branch). 

1411. Shri Sadasiba Misra. "] 

^ Orissa Governrmnt Press Employees' Union. 

1412. Shri Aroon Kr. Patro. J 

1413. Shri Anil Kumar Ghose, Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

1414. Shri Jogendra Naik, Orissa Local Bodies Employees’ Union. 

Rourkela Mazdoor Sabha, Rourkela 

1415. Shri Rajkishore Samantrai, M.L.A. (President, H.M.S., Utkal Branch). 

1416. Shri Jagdish Nag, General Secretary. 

1417. Shri Biswanath Pandit (President, Orissa Medical Workers’ Union). 

1418. Shri Krushna Chandra Patra (General Secretary, H.M.S., Utkal Branch). 

1419. Shri Nishamani Khuntia (President, Paradeep Port Workers’ Union). 

1420. Shri Akulananda Behera (Member-Executive, H.M.S., Utkal Branch). 

1421. Shri Sadasiba Misra (Orissa Government Press Employees’ Union.) 

1422. Shri Aroon Kr. Patro (Orissa Government Press Employees’ Union). 

1423. Shri Anil Kumar Ghose (H.M.S.) 

1424. Shri Jogendra Naik (Orissa Local Bodies Employees’ Union). 

Talcher Thermal Scheme Employees’ Union, Talcher 

1425. Shri Srinivas Misra, President. 

1426. Shri Dwarika Mohan Misra, General Secretary. 

Orissa State Electricity Board Work-charged Employees’ Union Bhubaneswar, 

1427. Shri Akhilmohan Patnaik, President. 

1428. Shri Prafulla Kumar Mohanty, Vice-President. 

1429. Shri Nabakishore Dutta, Geneal Secretary. 
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1430. 

1431. 

1432. 

1433. 

1434. 


1435. 

1436. 

1437. 

1438. 


1439. 

1440. 

1441. 

1442. 


1443. 

1444. 


1445. 

1446. 

1447. 

1448. 

1449. 

1450. 

1451. 

1452. 

1453. 

1454. 

1455. 

1456. 

1457. 

1458. 

1459. 

1460. 


Oris.sa Krashah Samaf, Bhubaneswar 

■Shri M. C. Raiitaroy, Assistant .Slate Organiser. 


Shri K. C. Lenka. 
Shri P. K. Singh. 
Shri P. Khandaitray. 


[• Members 


Shri P. M. Krishna Pillai, Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 


Orissa MiUowners’ Association, Cuttack 

Shri Bansidhar Mohanti, President. 

Shri Purshotam Sunderdas, Hony. Secretary. 

Shri D. N. Rath (Personnel Officer, Orient Paper Mills Ltd., Brajrajnagar, Distt. Sambalpur). 
Shri B. I.. N. Swami, Office Secretary. 


Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd., Hirakud 

Shri V. S. Sachdev, Works Manager. 

Shri S, Misra, Personnel Superintendent. 

Shri P. N. Kri.shna Pillai, (Industrial Relations Adviser, Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd., Calcutta). 

Shri D. P. Rath, Senior Personnel Officer, Bolani Ores Ltd., Bolani, Keonjhar Distt. 

Paradeep Port Trust 

Shri N. Choudhury, Secretary. 

Shri S. K. Das, Labour Officer. 

Government of Orissa and State Public Sector Undertakings 

Shri V. V. Anantakrishnan, Chairman, Orissa State Electricity Board, Bhubaneswar. 

Shri B. R. Patel, Secretary to Government, Industries and Commerce Department. 

Shri C. B. Jain, Secretary to Government, Works and Transport Department. 

Shri B. C. Tripathy, Secretary to Government, Agriculture Department. 

Shri T. C. Mahapatra, Chief Engineer, Orissa State Electricity Board, Bhubaneswar. 

Shri U. N. Mohanty, Director, Agriculture. 

Shri N. Chand, Director, State Transport Services, Cuttack. 

Shri K. Srinivasan, Mg. Director, Orissa Mining Corporation, Bhubaneswar. 

Shri M. P. Modi, Secretary, Industrial Development Corporation of Orissa Ltd. 

Shri U. N. Mishra, Superintendent, Orissa Government Press, Cuttack. 

Shri A. R. Rao, Mg. Director, Orissa Construction Corporation, Bhubaneswar. 

Shri Sreepal Jee, Director, Orissa Forest Corporation Ltd., Cuttack. 

Shri J. N. Panda, General Manager, Orissa Road Transport Co. 

Shri S. N. Das Mohapatra, Project Administrator, Hira Cement Works, Cement Nagar, Sambalpur. 
Shri P. C. S. Patro, Secretary, Orissa .Agro and Small Industries Corporation, Cuttack. 

Shri S. C. Padhi, Divisional Manager, Orissa Forest Corporation Ltd., Bhubaneswar. 
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Orissa State IClei Irit ity Board, Bhubamrwar 

H61. Shri B, K. Kar, Secretary. 

1462. Shri D. Mahapatra. 

1463. Shri S. P. Mishra, Manager, Text Book Press, Bhubaneswar. 

1464. Shri S. R. Da.sh, Labour Welfare Officer, Orissa State Electricity BoarB, Bhubaneswar. 

146.'). Shri S. Misra, Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar. 

1466. Shri B. R. Rao, Presiding Officer, .Additional Industrial Tribunal, Bhubaneswar. 

1467. Shri I. C. Misra, Ex-Presiding Officer, Industrial Tribunal, Bhubaneswar. 

1468. .Shri B. S. Patnaik, Ex-Presiding Officer, Industrial Tribunal, Bhubaneswar. 

1469. Shri S. B. Nanda, Advocate, Medical College Road, Ranihat, CuHark. 

All Orissa Motor Transport Employees’ Federation, Bhubaneswar. 

1470. Shri Akilmohan Patnaik, Working President. 

1471. Shri Prafulla Kumar Mohanty, General .Secretary. 

1472. Shri l.alitmohan Mohanty. ^ 

> Unit Secretaries 

1473. Shri Harihar Chauclhuri. J 

1474. Shri Rajballav Misra, Minister for Labour, Employment and Housing, Orissa State, Bhubaneswar. 

Department of Labour, Government of Orissa 

147:j. Shri .S. K. Bose, .Additional Chief Secretary. 

1476. Shri G. N. Das, Secret.try, Labour, EmpKiymcjtt and Housing Department. 

1477. Shri U. N. Sahu, Labour Commissioner. 

1478. Shri N. Mohanti, Director of Employment. 

1479. Dr. C. Misra, Director, Bureau of Statistics and Economics. 

1480. Shri B. K. Patnaik, Chief Inspector of Factories. 

1481. Sliri N. Pali, Deputy Labour Commissioner. 

1482. Shri .A. V. Subrahnvanyam, Regional Director, E.S.I. Scheme. 

1483. Shri J. M. Pandya, Regional Provident Fund Commissioner. 

SIMLA — HIMACHAL PR.ADESH : August 30-31, 1968. 

I.N.T.U.C. (Himachal Pradesh) and its affiliated Unions 

1484. Shri Durga Singh Rathaur, General Secretary, I.N.T.U.C. (Himaclial Pradesh). 

1483. Shri Bharat Mittar. 1 

yAhmicipal Employees' Union {Regd.), Simla 

1486. Shri Gauri Nandan Sharma. J 

1487. Shri Amar Singh Thakur, H. P. Government Press Workers’ Union, Simla. 

1488. Shri Brahm Singh Rana, Snowdon Hospital Employees’ Union. 

1489. Shri Sant Ram, H.P.P.W.D. I.abour Union. 

H. P. Government Press Workers' Union, Simla. 

1490. Shri Devi Saran. 

1491. Shri Bhagwan Singh. 

15--1 MS/NCL/69 
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Unoivtlon flospilal Einploytes' Union 

1492. Shri Bliunger Ram Sharina. 

1493. Shri Dela Ram Thakur. 

1494. Shri Ganga Ram. 

y/i.P.P. W. D. Labour Union, Mahasu 

1495. Shri Paras Ram. J 

1496. Shri Sita Ram Sharma, O/Secrctary, B.S.L. Workers’ Union, H.O. .‘^undtmapat. 

Himachal Pradesh Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Chandigarh 

1497. Shri Jogindcr Singh, Secretary. 

1498. Shri K. O. Khanna (Secretary, Mohan Me.ikin Urevverics Ltd., Solan Brewery). 

Himachal Pradesh Trade Union Congress (A.I.T.U.C., Himachal Pradesh) 

1499. Shri Kameshvvar Pandit, President. 

1500. Shri Anoki Ram Betab (President, II. P. -Agricultural labourers’ Union (Rcgd). 

1501. Shri Salig Ram, Office Secretary. 

Government of Himachal Pradesh 

1502. Shri P. K. Mattoo, Secretary, Industries and F-abour, and Labour Commissio.ner. 

1503. Shri Bachan Singh, Chief ConseiYator of Foresta-arm-Secretary. Department of Forests. 

1504. Shri H. R. Mahtijan, General Manager, Him.achal Government Trtinsjtort. 

1505. Shri B. D. Sharma, Superintending Engineer, Ciri Hydel Project, Nahan. 

1506. Shri W. F. Desouza, Superintending Enginectr, Hydel, Solan. 

1507. Shri M. P. Gupta, Conservator of Forests, Department of Forests. 

1508. Shri K. C. Shandil, Surveyor of Works, P.W.D. 

1509. Shri Y. D. Stmadhya, I.cgal-cum-Welfare Officer, Himachal Goventment Transi>ori. 

1510. Shri T. S. Sodhi, X'ocalional Guidance Officer, Employment & Training Directorate. 

1511. .Shri C. L. Sharma, Superintendent, H.P. P.W.D., Simla. 

Beas-Sutlej Link Project, Sundernagar. 

1512. Shri .-Vtaar Singh, Personnel Officer. 

1513. Shri Maharaj Singh, L.W.O. 

BOMBAY—MARAR.ASHTRA STATE : Srptembir ^-W, 1968. 

All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, Bombay 

1514. Shri Y. A. Faz.albhoy, President. 

1515. Shri Ram .\grawal, \'’ice-Presidcnt. 

1516. Shri B. D. Somani, Chairman, Special Committee Industrial Relations. 

1517. Shri H. P. Merchant; Ex-Vice-President. 

1518. Shri Hcmantkumar Vaidya, Hon. General Secretary. 

1519. Shri P. 1.. Badami, Secretary General. 

1.520. Shri G. L. Kothari, Labour Adviser. 

1521. Shri K. S. James, Assistant Secretary. 
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Indian Cotton Mills Federation Bombay 

1)22. Shn Madanniohan Mangaldas, Chairman 

1523. Shri M. K. Mohata, M.P. (Chairman , Dclhi-Pimjab Te.xtilc Mills .\ssocialion) 

1524. Shri Bhaskar G. Kakatkar. Secretary General. 

152"). Shri R. L. N. Vijayanagar .(.Secretary, Millovvners’ Association, Boinbay). 

I j2C. .Shri II. G. Acharya (Secretary, Millotvncis' Association. Ahmedabad). 

1527. .Shri S. lihattacharya (Secretary, Millowners' Association. Ca'aiUai. 
l.aJS. Shri M. K. .kgarwal, 

Indian National Textile Workers* Federation, Ahmedabad 

1529. Shri N. S. Deshpandc, President. 

1530. Sliri ..\. N. Bitch, General Secretary. 

1531. Shri N. M. Barot. 

1532. Shri .5. T. Rhonsale. 

1533. Shri S. N. Undalkar. 

^1534. Shri V. B. .^rolkar. > Associates 
1.533. Shri M. P. Thorat. 

1536. Kumari P. D’Souza. 

1537. Shri P. N. Inatndar. 

Indian National Cement Workers’ Federation, Bombay 

1538. Shn H. N. Tiivedi, President. 

1339. Shri C. I.. Dudliia, Vice-President. 

1540. Shri D. M. I’ulpulc, 'I'rcasnrer. 

1541. Shri V. H. Joshi. 

1542. Shri A. Lokliandc. >Co>imtittee Members 

1543. Shri R. P. Mishra. 

Coordinating Committee of Independent Trade Unions, Bombay 

1544. Shri G. B. Sukhee, Convener. 

1545. Shri S. R. Pendse (\'ice-President, Bombay Municipal Supervisory Slafl' Union). 

1546. Shri H. Muranjan (Bank Umployec). 

National Institute of Labour Management, Bombay 

1547. Shri V. G. Karnik, Chairman. 

1548. Shri M. L. Gore, Secretary. 

1519. Shri R. G. Gokliale. 

1550. Shri S. V. Utlamsingh. >Members 

1551. Shri -N. K. Kliarc. 
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Bombay Labour Institute Association, Bombay 


1552. 

1553. 

1554. 

1555. 


Dr. B. S. Bhir, President. 
Dr. V. G. Mhetras. I 


Shri P. P. Kulkarni. 
Shri M. L. Gore. 


> Members, Drafting Committee 


1556. 

1557. 
I.55r. 
1559. 


Shri G. L. Hardikar. J 
Shri J. R. Nageslikar. 
Prof. R. D. Joshi. 

Dr. Smt. S. A. Vaidya. 


Members, Drafting Committee 


1560. 

1561. 

1562. 

1563. 

1564. 

1565. 

1566. 

1567. 


1568. 

1.569. 

1570. 

1571. 

1572. 

1573. 

1574. 

1575. 


1576. 

1577. 

1578. 

1579. 

1 580. 


Hind Mazdoor Sabha. Bombay 

Shri S. B. Giri, President. 

Shri S. C. G. Anthoni Pillai.' 

Shri Vimal Mehrotra. 

Shri Mahesh Dcsai, General Secretarv-. 

Shri Shanti Patel. 


Vice-President 


Shri Bagaram Tulptile. 
Shri Brajkishor Shastri. 
Shri Tarachand Sethi. 


> Members 


BANGALORE — MVSOBE STATE : September 24, 1968 

Bharat Electronics Ltd.. Bangalore 


Lt. General, .A. C. lyappa (Retd.), Mg. Dirceior. 

Shri C. R. Suhramaniam, Ge.ner.al Manager. 

Shri A. Rangaswamy, Controller of Finance. 

Go!. V'. M. Bhide, Chief Commercial Maii.ngcr. 

Shri B. S. Hanuman, Administrative Manag<-r. 

Shri N. L. Krishnan, Deputy General Manager (Radar), 
Shri K. B. S. Reddi, Personnel Manager. 

Shri S. H. Mohoskar, P.R.O. 


Bharat Electronics Employees' Union, Bangalore 


Shri M. S Krishnan, President. 

Shri M.S.C. Rao, Vice-Presicent. 
Shri S. Aranvil, Joint Secretary. 
Shri Rajagopal, Assistant Secretaiy. 
.Shri Retldy, Ireasurer. 
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Bharat Electronics Karmika Sangha (INTUC^, Bangalore 

1581. Sbri D. Raj>agopal, President. 

1582- Shri D. S. Eshwaran, Vice-President. 

1533. Shri B. Reddy, General Secretary. 

1584. Shri P. K. Mustafa, Joint Sccretaiy. 

1585. Shri R. R. MohJtc, Treasurer. 

1586. Management and Workci'S of Kirloskar Electricals, Bangalore. 

1587. Management and Workers of P>angalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Co. Ltd., Bangalore. 

MADRAS — MADRAS STATE*: Septefnher 25—27, l%8. 

Madras Labour Union (Buckinghana and Carnatic Mills Ltd.\ Madras 

1588. Shri Cl- K. Narayanan. '] 

1589. Shri K. V. N. Rajan. \joint Sei tetarie^ 

1590. Shri K. P. Samimdeeswaran. J 

Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Stafif Union, Madras 

1,591. Shri Abraham C. Joseph, Vice-President. 

1592. Sl)n K. J. Sjvaprakasam, General Secretary. 

1.593. S!;n M, Raghavan Nambiar, Joint Secretary. 

Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Ltd., Madras 

1594. Shri N. S. Bhat, Group Personnel Manager. 

1595. Shri V. G. Ramamoorti, Mill Manager, 

Enfield Employees* Union, Madras 

1596. Shri D. Krishnan, Vice-President. 

1.597. Sliri G. Ganesaji. General Secretary. 

1598. .Shri M. Paramasivam. J 

\ Joint Secrelarim 

1599. Shri M. R. Niiliynnaiidan. J 


Enfield India Ltd., Madras 

1600. Shri 8. Sankaran. Mg. Director. 

1601. Shri A. Anaritha Ratnan, Welfare Officer. 

Indian Oxygen Employees* Union, Madras 

1602. Shri S. K. Sreedharan. J 

y Vice-presidents 

1603. Shri T. Natarajan. J 

1604. Shri S. Krishnan, General Secretary'. 


*Sin( e re-named TAMIL NADU. 



■Joint .^ecret^rus 
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160 5. 

1606 . 


1607 . 

1608 . 

1609 . 


1610 . 

1611 . 


1612 . 

1613 . 


1614 . 


1613 . 


1616 . 

1617 . 

1618 . 

1619 . 

1620 . 
1621 . 
1622 . 

1623 . 

1624 . 


1625 . 

1626 . 

1627 . 

1628 . 

1629 . 

1630 . 

1631 . 

1632 . 

1633 . 
16 , 34 . 
163 , 5 . 

1636 . 

1637 . 

1638 . 


Shri R. Dorairajan. 
Shi'i S. Manickam. 


Indian Oxygen Ltd., Madras 

■Shri N. K. K. Menon, District Sates Manager. 

Shri V. George, Branch Personnei Officer. 

Shri R. Singh. District Engineer. 


Simpson Group Companies Workers' and Staff Union, Madras 

Shri K. Gui-umurthy, President. 

Shri K. Seeth.apathi, General Secretary. 

Simpson & Co., Ltd., Madras 

Shri S. .\nantharain. Director & General Manager. 

Shri J. Sankaran, Comptroller & Trea.snrer. 

Shri R. Viswanathan, Tndu.sirial Rclation.s Officer. 

Shri K. S. G-anesh, Facilities .Manager. 

NEW DELHI : October 4-5, 1968 

Indian National Trade Union Congress, New Delhi 

Shri .4bid Ali. 

Shri Sliantilai H. Shah. 

Shri V. V. Dvavid. 

Shri N. M. Barot. 

Shri Kaiitt Mehta. 

Shri N. K. Bhatt. 

Shri N. S. Deshpandc. 

Shri B. K.. Mahanti. 

Shri.I. C. Dikshit. 

Council of Indian Employers, New Delhi 

Shri Babubai M. Chinai, M.P. 

Shri B. O. Rakatkar. 

Shri B. M. Sethi. 

Shri G, B. Pai. 

Shri H. S. Singhania 
Mr. J. M. Parsons. 

Shri M. Ghose. 

Shri N. M. Wagle. 

Shri N. S. Bhat. 

Shri P. Chentsal Rao. 

Mr. P. .J. Parr. 

Shri R. C. Pande. 

Shri R. H. Mody. 

Shri T. S. Swaminatlian. 
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National Federation of Indian Railwaynteu, New Delhi 

1639. Shri Keshav H. Kulkarnl, Joint General Secretary. 

1640. Shri P. N. Sharma, Member, Working Committee. 

1641. Shn Amar Dass (Treasurer, Uttriya Railway Mazdoor Union, .Vra* Delhi). 

1642. Shri Hazari I.al Sharma (Zonal Secretary, Western Raibvay Mazdoor Sangh). 


Indian National Iron and Steel Workers' Federation, Jamshedpur 

164,3. .Shri Gopeshwar, General Secretary. 

1644. Shri C. P. Choudhary. 

1645. Shri Daljit .Singh. 

1646. Shri Priya Prasad. 

1647. Shri Ratan .Singh. 

1648. Shri Somanath S.ant-al, 


1649. 

1600. 

1651. 


1602. 

16.53. 

1654. 

1655. 

1656. 

1657. 
16.58. 
1659. 


Indian National Mine Workers* Federation, Calcutta 


Shri Kami Mehta. 
Shri N. K. Bhatt. 
Shri B. K. Mahanti. 


SHILLO.NG — .ASS,\M ST.VPF. ^ October 16-17, 1968. 

Shri C. Sinha, Branch Secretary, Tea .Wsotnation of India, .Vssam Branch, Jer/iat. 

Shri N. M. Goswami, Personnel Officer, .Mstim Match Co. I.td., Dhubri. 

Shn S. N, Phi!k.in, .Secretary, Assant Tea Planters’ Association, Jorhat. 

Shn M. L. Banerjee, Secret.ary, .Assam Rice Mills .Association, Gauhati. 

Industries (.Assam) Ltd., P. O. Chandrapur, Distt; Karnru 
j resident, Assam Manufacturers Association, Gauhali, 


Shn J. Goswami, Vice-President, Assam Manuafacturers’ Association, Gauhati 

Shn Dulal Dutta, Personnel Officer, Associated Industries (.Assam) Ltd,, P. O. CJtandrapur, Distt : Kamrup. 
Shri Hern Datta, Social Worker, Nongthymrnai. Shillong. 


Assam Tea Gardens Tribes’ Students’ Association, Shillong. 

1660. Shri Sachindra Mohan Mahato, Assistant General Secretary. 

166J. Shri George Xoppo, Xreasurer. 

1662. Shri Krishna Ram Nag, Executive Member. 

Assam Co-operative Apex Bank Ltd*, Shillong 

I66J. Shri M. K. Das, Secretary. 

1664, Shri S. K. Sen, Additional Se*retar>'. 
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I.N.T.U.C. (Assam Branch) 

1665. Shri Probin Goswaini, (5cru*ra! Secretary. 

1666. Shri B. Baroi, 'j 

1667. Shri B. B. Singh. t 

i 

1668. Shri B. Das. j 

1669. Shri B. N. Upadhya. ! 

1670. Shri Deben Bardalai. ! 

1 

i 

1671. Shri T. Roy. > Members, Working GmimiUee 

1672. Shri G. Tanti. 

1673. Shri J. Sinha, 

1674. Shri L. Karraarkar. 

1675. Shri M. Mohanta. | 

1676. Shri S. N. Ram. J 

1677. Shri G. C. Sarmali (Genera) Sccreiary, .-X.O.K.S.). 

Indian National Plantation Workers’ Federation, Siichar, P.O. Cachar. 

1670. Shri G. C. Sarmah, General Secretary. 

1679. Shri J. Sinha, E.'c-General Secretary. 

1680. Shri P. Goswami (General Secretary, .A.C.M.S.). 

1681. Shri T. Roy (Cachar Cha Sarinik Union, Shillong). 

Assam Chab Mazdoor Sangha, Dibrugarh and Assam Cbab Karmcbari Sangba, Dibrugarh 

1682. Shri L. C. Karmakar, President 1 

^ Assam Chah Mazdoor Sangha ■ 

1683. Shri P. Goswami, General Secretary, j 

1684. Shri G. C. Sarmah, General Secretary, Assam Ghah Kararachari Sangha. 

1685. Shri D. Bardoloi, Branch Secretary, A.C.M.S./A.C.K.S., Nazira Branch. 

1686. Shri G. N. Tanti, Branch Secretary, .A.C.M.S., Jorhat Branch. 

1687. Shri S. N. Ram, Branch Secretary, A.C.M.S., Biswanath Branch. 

Cachar Cha-Sramik Union, Siichar 

1688. Shri B. N. Upadhyai, Vice President. 

1689. Shri J. Sinha, M.L.A., General Secretary'. 

1690. Shri T. Roy. 1 

> Assistant General Secretaries 

1691. Shri B. Baroi. J 

1692. Shri B. Das, Adviser. 

Cachar Mills Workers’ Union, Siichar 

1693. Shri B. Baroi, President. 

1694. Shri B. Das, Secretary, 
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1695. ShriJ. Sinha, M.L.A. 

1696. Shri B. N. Uapadhyaya, M.L.A. 

1697. Shri T. Roy. J 

Electricity Co-ordination Committee, Shillong 
1690. Shri U. N. Bhuyan, Vice President. 

1699. Shri N. R. Mukheriee, General Secretary. 

1700. Shri B. N. Dutta, Member. 

1701. Shri H. P. Choudhary (General Secretary, Assam State Electricity Workers’ Union, Shillong). 

1702. Shri K. Ghakravarty (Secretary, .Assam State Electricity Board Administration Employees’ Union, Shillo.ig). 

MenAtrs 

1703. Shri S. Dutta Choudhury. 

1704. Shri B. K. Bhattacharjee. 

India Carbon Ltd., Gaohati 

1705. Shri D. C. Barkataki, Deputy General Manager. 

1706. Shri J. Gosvvami, Estate Manager. 

1707. Shri A. Bhattacharyya, Deputy Chief Engineer and Deputy Secretary, P.W.D. (R&B) Shillong. 

1708. Shri R. S. Parmasivan, Officer on Special Duty, Assam State Electricity Board, Shillong. 

1709. Shri T. S. Gill, Secretary, Co-operation Department, Government of Assam. 

1710. Shri A. D. Adhikari, Director of Industries, Assam. 

State Transport Undertaking 

1711. Shri G. K. Phukan, Deputy Director. 

1712. Shri N. Mahanta, Labour Officer. 

1713. Shri Francis Hans, .Assam Tea Labour Association, Jorhat. 

1714. Shri Michael Logun, Assam Cha-Sramik Union, Tezpur. 

All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, District Council, Tinsukia 

1715. Shri D. B. Patel, President. 

1716. Shri B. P. Bakshi, Secretary. 

1717. Shri K. P. Tripathi, Minister for Labour and Finance, A.ssam State, Shillong. 

Labour Department, Government of Assam 

1718. Shri S. J. Das, Secretary, Labour. 

1719. Shri B. Sarma, Labour Commissioner. 

1720. Shri S. C. Bhagabati, Director of Employment & Craftsmen Training. 

1721. ShriJ. C. Baruah, Chief Inspector of Factories. 

1722. Shri S. C. Dey, Chief Inspector of Boilers. 

1723. Shri N. Gohain, Chief Inspector of Motor Transport Undertakings-f«m-Deputy Labour Commissioner. 

1724. Shri B. C. Saha, Senior Assistant Labour Commissioner-cKm-Deputy Chief Inspector of Motor Transport 

Undertakings. 

16—lMS/NGL/69 
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NEW DELHI : Decembtr 5—7, 1968. 

ICFTU—Asian Regional Organisation, New Delhi 

1725. Shri V. S. Mathur, Asian Regional Secretary. 

1726. Mr. Bo Carlson (Director, ICFTU Asian Trade Union College). 

1727. Mr. E. Kristoffersen 

1728. Shri V. B. Dixit i- {ICFTU Asian Trade Union College) 

1729. Shri S. M. Durve 

1730. Shri V. K. Goel. 

1731. Shri D. M. Sawhney. 

Indian Social Institute, New Delhi 

1732. Father A. Fonseca, Director of Reascrch. 

1733. Shri G. K. Varma, Research Assistant. 

Government of India 

1734. Shri D. S. Joshi, Cabinet Secretary. 

1735. Shri L. P. Singh, Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs. 

1736. Shri P. C. Mathew, Secretary, Department of Labour & Employment. 

1737. Shri B. Sivaraman, Secretary, Department of Agriculture. 

1738. Shri R. Prasad, Secretary (Services), Ministry of Home Affairs. 

1739. Shri B. D. Pande, Secretary, Planning Commission. 

1740. Dr. 1. G. Patel, Special Secretary, Department of Economic Affairs. 

1741. Shri B. Mukerjee, Financial Commissioner, Railways. 

1742. Shri M. Dayal, Offg. D. G., Posts and Telegraphs; and Chairman, Posts and Telegraphs Board. 

Ministry of Home Adairs 

1743. Shri L. P. Singh, Secretary. 

1744. Shri R. Prasad, Secretary (Services). 

Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation {Department of Labour and Employment), 
Government of India, and its attached Offices 

1745. Shri P. C. Mathew, Secretary. 

1746. Shri P. M. Nayak, Additional Secretary. 

1747. Dr. S. T. Merani, Joint Secretary. 

1748. Shri R. B. Shukla, Director of Industrial Relations. 

1749. Shri Dharni Dhar J 

> Deputy Secretaries 

1750. Shri B. N. Chakravorti J 

1751. Shri H. P. Duara, Director (Welfare). 

1752. Shri L. R. Varma, Joint Direstor. 

1753. Shri H. K. Choudhry, O.S.D. 
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1754. 

1755. 

1756. 

1757. 

1758. 

1759. 

1760. 

1761. 

1762. 

1763. 

1764. 

1765. 

1766. 

1767. 

1768. 

1769. 

1770. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 


y Undtr Sieretaries 


>Depuly Directors 


Shri C. R. Nair. 

Shri . K. D. Hajela. 

ShriJ. D. Tewari. 

Shri H. R. Chhabra. 

Shri Balwant Singh. 

Shri O. P. Talwar. 

Shri K. M. Tripathi 
Shri A. Krishnamurti, 

Shri S. N. Sharma, 

Shri S. S. Muklierjee, 

Shri S. K. Mallick, Director General, Employment & Training. 

Shri T. C. Puri, Director General, Employees’ State Insurance Gorporation. 

Shri H. B. Ghose, Deputy Director General, Mines Safety. 

Shri B. J. Ramrakhiani, Deputy Director General, Factory Advice Service and Labour Institutes. 
Shri O. Venkatachalam., Chief Labour Commissioner. 

Shri K. K. Bhatia, Director, Labour Bureau. 

Shri P. Sadagopan, Central Provident Fund Commissioner. 

Shri S. N. Pande, Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner. 

Shri P. Chandra, Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner. 

Dr. M. Chansarkar, Director, Central Board for Workers’ Education. 


1774. Shri R. J. T. D'Mello. 


■Deputy Chief Labour Commissioners 


1775. Shri O. Maheepathi. 

1776. Shri K. B. Sharma, Director of Employment Exchanges. 

1777. Shri A. S. Lall, Director of Training, 

1778. Shri G. Jagannathan, Under Secretary, Directorate General of Employment & Training. 


NEW DELHI -.January 7-8, 1969 

Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

1779. Dr. D. R. Gadgil, Deputy Chairman. 

1780. Shri R. Venkataraman, Member (I) 

1781. Shri B. Venkatappiah, Member (A) 

1782. Shri Pitambar Pant, Member (P) 

1783. Dr. S. Nag Chaudhury, Member (S) 

1784. Shri B. D. Pande, Secretary, 

1785. Shri M. V. Desai, .Adviser (PI&P) 

1786. Shri S. G. Tiwari, Chief (EC&P) 

1787. Shri D. P. Nayar, Senior Specialist (Education). 

1788. Shri R. P. Sachdev, Deputy Secretary. 
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1789. Shri S. E. Joseph, Director (V&SI). 

1790. Shri K. V. Iyer, Joint Director (L&E). 

1791. Shri Bishwa Nath Roy, M.P. 

1792. Shri Kashi Nath Pandey, M.P. 

1793. Shri Onkar Lai Berwa, M.P. 

1794. Shri S. K. Mallick. Director General, Employment & Training, New Delhi. 

1795. Shri N. P. Chatterjee, Secretary, Department of Labour, U.P. 

1796. Shri K. B. Sharma, Director of Employment Exchanges, New Delhi. 

1797. Shri G. Jagannathan, Under Secretary, Directorate General of Employment and Training, New Delhi. 

1798. Shri S. P. Singh, Deputy Labour Commissioner, U.P. 

HYDERABAD — ANDHRA PRADESH : January 9—11, 1969 

1799. Shri Khandubhai K. Desai, Governor, Andhra Pradesh. 

1800. Dr. C. Gopalan, Director , Nutritional Research Institute, Hyderabad. 

BOMBAY — MAH.\RASHTRA STATE : February 1-2, 1969 

1801. Shri L. K. Jha, Governor, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. 

Maharashtra Rajya S. S, Karkhaaa Sangh Ltd. Bombay. 

1802. Shri Jayawantrao K. Bhosale, Chairman. 

1803. Shri V. P. Naidu, Mg. Director. 

1804. Shri Vasantrao Dada Patil (President , M.P.C.G.), Director. 

1805. Shri V. A. Korc, Director. 

1806. Shri M. S. Marathe, Secretary. 

1807. Shri Ram Raghbir, Mg. Director, Sanjivani, S.S.K. Ltd., Kopargaon. 

1808. Chief Minister of Maharashtra and Leaders of Opposition Parties in Maharashtra Legislature. 

RANCHI — BIHAR STATE : February 23, 1969 

1809. Shri R. Prasad, Chairman, National Coal Development Corporation, Ranchi, and Heavy Engineering Corporation, 

Ranchi. 

1810. Shri A. N. Banerji, Deputy Chairman, flindustan Steel Ltd., Ranchi. 

1811. Shri M. V. Rao, Financial Director, Heavy Engineering Corporation, Ranchi. 

1812. Shri R. Sinha, Director (Administration), National Goal Development Corporation, Ranchi. 

1813. Shri. M. K. Murthy, General Manager, Heavy Macliinc Building Project, Ranchi, and Heavy Engineeing Cor¬ 

poration, Ranchi. 

1814. Shri N. P. Dhusia, Chief (Industrial Relations), Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

1815. Shri I. N. Thakur, Chief of Personnel, Heavy Engineering Corporation, Ranchi. 

1816. Shri I. B. Sanyal, C.P.O., National Coal Development Corporation. 

1817. Shri I. Prasad, Labour Commissioner, Bihar. 

1818. Shri S. N. Saigal, Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi. 

1819. Bakshi S. P. Sinha, Superintendent of Training, Heavy Engineering Corporation, Ranchi. 

1820. Shri S. N. Singh, Secretary, H. E. Mazdoor Union, Ranchi. 
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Hatia Project Workers’ Union, Ranchi 

1821. Shri B. N. Raju, Vice-President. 

1822. Shri A. K. Singh, Joint General Secretary. 

1823. Shri S. M. Mujtaba, Assistant Secretary. 

Hindustan Steel Employees’ Union, Ranchi 

1824. Shri N. D. Virmani, Vice-President. 

1825. Shri B. N. Banerjec, Secretary. 

1826. Shri K. S. Siva Rao, Joint Secretary. 

National Coal Organisation Employees’ Association, Ranchi 

1827. Shri J. K. Bose, President. 

1828. ShriH. K. Roy. 

1829. Shri Abraham Mathews. 

H.E.C. Employees’ Union, Ranchi 

1830. Shri S. Upadhyaya, President. 

1831. Shri G. D. Singh, Member. 

JAMSHEDPUR — BIHAR STATC : February 25, 1969 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur 

1832. Shri R. S. Pande '| 

1833. Shri R. H. Mody Directors 

1834. Shri S. K. Nanavati J 

1835. Shri S. Chandcr, General Manager. 

1836. Mr. H. Marshal, Works Director, Indian Cable Co., Jamshedpur. 

1837. Shri R. H. Broacha, General Manager, Tata Locomotive and Engineering Company Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

1838. Maj. Gen. M. G. Dewan, Tin Plate Co. of India Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

1839. Shri G. S. Keshwani, Indian Tube Co., Jamshedpur. 

1840. Shri Sidheshwar Chaudhary, General Secretary, I.N.T.U.C. {Bihar). 

Tube Co. Workers’ Union (INTUC) 

1841. Sliri K. P. Singh, Vice-President. 

1842. Shri S. Singh, Assistant Secretary. 

TELCO Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur 

1843. Shri G. Singh, Vice-President. 

1844. Shri Lakshmi Narayan, General Secretary. 

1845. Shri R. L. Singh, General Secretary, Wire Products Labour Union. 

1846. Shri S. Ramana, Assistant Secretary, Tinplate Workers’ Union. 

1847. Shri V. C. Gopal, General Secretary, Tata Workers’ TJnioa, Jamshedpur. 
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Thakkedar Maadoor Panchayat 

1843. Shri Swam Singli, Prc.siderit. 

1849. Shri G. R. Salni, General Secretary. 

1850. Shri \'. N. Kishore, J.imshedpur Engineering Mazdoor Sabha. 

1851. Shri R. L. Varma, President, Steel Factory Contractors’ E.ibour Union. 

1852. Shri S. N. Choudhary, President, Indian Oxygen Workers’ Union, Jamsheilfiur. 

1853. Shri R. M. Chandhry, General Secretary, Indian Cable Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

1854. Shri Kameshwar Prasad Sinha, TISCO Karmchari Janshedpur. 

DURG.\PUR-WEST UENG.\L ST.\TE : February 26, 1969 

1855. Representatives of I. N. T. U. C. 

1856. Representatives of Hindustan Steel Employees' Union (A. I. T. U. G.) 

1857. Representatives of Employers. 

CAECUTTA-WEST BENGAL ST.XTE : F-.bruwy 27, 1969 

1858. Representatives o( Employers Associations in Calcutta. 

BOMBAV—MAHARASHTRA STATE t May 27, 1969 

Samajwadi Ifuvak Sabha, Bombay 

1859. Shri Ramesh Joshi. 

1860. Shri Ekuath Satani. 

1861. Shri Mohan Keluskar. 

1862. Shri Appa Dalvi. 

1863. Shri Kusumakar Desai. 

1864. Shri Vasant Shiude. 

1865. Shri Kumar Nabar. 

1866. Shri Datta Bbalekar 

B. List of Organisations/Persons who tendered evidence before groups of 
Members of the Commission during informal Discussions/Observation visits. 

JAMMU—JAM.MU .\ND KASHMIR STATE ; Sepumber 28 29. 1967 

Chamber of Commerce, Jammu 

1. Shri C. L. Uppal, President. 

2. Shri Krishna Kant, General Secretary. 

Industrial Estate Manufacturers’ Association, Jammu-Tawi 

3. Shri O. P. Modi, President. 

4. Shri K. R. Dogra, General Secretary. 

5. Shri jitendra Aul. J 

'j-Members, Exeiutiie Committee 

6. Shri Kulbhushan Gupta. J 
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Indastrial Estate Workers’ Union. Jatntnn 

7. Shri Jaswant Singh, President. 

8. Shri M. R. Narula, Genera! Secretary. 

Trade Employees’ Association Jammu 

9. Sliri Dhani Ram Gandotra, President. 

10. Sliri Ram Chand Khajuria, General Secretary. 

11. Shri Som Dutt, Organiser. 

12. Shri Prem Nath, Secretary. 

State Central Labour Union (Jammu Branch) 

13. Shri Bhagar Ram, President. 

14. Shri Manga Ram, Vice-President. 

15. Shri Om Prakash Mullick, Organiser. 

16. Shri Dev Dutt, Secretary, and eight others, 

17. Management and Workers of Sericulture Unit ofj. & K. Industries Pvt. I.td. 

18. Management and Workers of Rosin and Turpentine Unit of J. & K. Industries Pvt. Ltd. 

19. Management and Workers of Tanneries Unit of J. & K. Industries Pvt Ltd. 

20. Management and Workers of Kashmir Breweries.. 

21. Management and Workers of three factories in the Industrial Estate. 

NAGPUR—MAHARASHTRA STATE : Ochbtr 15-16, 1967 

22. Management and Workers of Kandri Mines. Kandri {Xugpur). 

23. Management and Workers of Kamptce Collieries, Kamptce (jYagpur). 

I. N. T. U. C. (Nagpur Branch) 

24. Shri S. W. Dhabe (President. Maharashtra I. N. T. U. C.) 

25. Shri Kharati Lai, Vice-President. 

26. Shri G. M. Khodey, Organising Secretary. 

27. Shri S. Athver (General Secretary, Rashtriya Hospital Karamchari Union). 

23. Shri S. D. Rant (General Secretary, Mahara.shtra Pradesh Raditriyti Koyala Khadan, tCamptu). 

29. Shri S. D. Dange (Secretary, Vidarbha Rashtriya Electric Workers’ Union, Magput). 

30. Dr. S. L. Kashikar, President, Rashtriya Manganese Khadan Prantak-Kamgar Sangh. 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Saugh Nagpur 

31. Shri H. J. Naik, President 

32. Shri D. N. Lambaf, General Secrettiry. 

35. Shri V. P. Sathe, Hind Mazdoor Sabha 

34. Shri N. H. Kumbhare, Secretary, Maharashtra State Bidi Alazdoor Sangh; and President, United Federation of 
Manganese Workers. 

3o. Dr. V. S. Murti, Head of the Department of Public .Adininisttaiion and Local Self Government, University of 
Nagpur, Pfagpur- 
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A. 1. T. U. C. (Nagpur Branch) and allied organisations 


36. Shri A. B. Bardbau. ') 

\A. L T. U.C. 

37. Shri M. N. Deshkar. J 

38. Shri N. B. Mehendre, President, Nagpur Gumastba Mandal; and General Secretary, Girni Majoor Sangh. 

39. Shri S. K. Sanyal, General Secretary, Samyukta Khadan Mazdoor Sangh. 

40. Shri Charandas Konduji Dhore. 

41. Shri N. H. Shrote, General Secretary, Swatantra Kamgar Sangbathana Aghadi. 

42. Shri A. N. Thavare, General Secretary, Maharashtra Gumashta Mandal- 

Manganese Ore (India) Ltd., Nagpur 

43. Shri P. G. Gavai, Mg. Director. 

44. Shri A. D. Jahagirdar, Secretary. 

45. Shti A. R. Pillai, Chief Labour and Welfare Officer. 

46. Shri V, G. Patankar, Chief Audit and Accounts Officer. 

Nagpur Itwari Biirana Merchants’ Association, Nagpur 

47. Shri K. C. Agrawal, Secretary. 

48. Shri C. K. Jasore, Joint Secretary. 

49. Shri Mawal Rathi, Hon Secretary, Amravati District Gin and Press Owners’ Association. 

50. Shri R. B. Rathi, Partner, Thakurdas Ballabhdas Gin and Press Factory, Amravati. 

51. Shri L. B. Bhokre, Chairman, Vidarbha Coop. Marketing Society, Nagpur. 

52. Shri K. S. Chimote, Secretary, Nagpur and Wardha Gin Press Association. 

53. Shri V. B. Panat, Secretary, Buldbana District Gin Press and Oil Mill Karkhandar Sang, Khomgaon. 

54. Shri Chapsi Dhanji Dand, President, The Vidharba Region Cotton Gin Press Karkhandar Federation, Khamgaon. 

Amrsivati District Gin Press Factory Owners’ Association, Amravati 

55. Shri P. J. Dotiwala, President. 

56. Shri K. R. Toliwal, Secretary. 

57. Shri K. D. Rathi, Authorised Controller, Model Mills, Nagpur. 

58. Shri Devendra Jasari, Bidi, Bidi-Leaves and Tobacco Merchants Association, Gondia. 

59. Shri S. R. Guha, Hon. Secretary, Maharashtra Mofussil Mills A.ssociation, Nagpur. 

60. Shri K. N. Sharma, General Manager, Sri Baidyanath Ayurved Bhawan (P) Ltd., Nagpur. 

61. .Shri S. Sanyal, Mg. Partner Sanyal & Go. Nagpur. 

62. Management and Workers of Bidi Factories, Kamptee (Nagpur). 

Siddfaartb Mill Kamgar Sangh, Nagpur 

63. Shri W. L. Waghmare, President. 

64. Shri Umrao Murarkar, General Secretary'. 

65. Shri Hansraj Gajbhuje. T 

y Advisers 

66. Shri H. L. Kosare. J 

67. Shri Madhukar Mesbram.'l 

yjaint .Secretaries 

68. Shri Raghuuath Sakhare. J 
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All India Posts and Telegraphs Employees' Federation 

ft'i. Siiri S. K. Kainble, (iriif'ra! Serrotar\’. 

70. Sliri Hanaraj Ciajlihujc. I 

71. Shri H. L. Knsare. J 

POONA—MAI URASMTRA STATE ; October 18, 1967 

72. Workers and Management nf Hindustan Antibiotics I.td., Pinipri {Poona). 

Maharatta Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Poona. 

73. Sliri R. D. Pushalkar (Cl'ainnan, Siib-dommiitee I'or Industrial Relations). 

74. Shri .N. K. Firodia. 1 

7.4. .Shri R. V. GothasUar. Member 

76. Shri V. A. Sundaram. J 

77. Shri B. R. Sabade, Secretary. 

78. Shri D. V. Gokhale, .Assistant Secretary. 

79. Shri Wasant Tulpule, General Secretary, General Engineering and Metal Workers’ Uition. 

80. Shrimati Malini Tulpule, Vice-President, Chemical Workers' Union, Poona. 

Hindustan Antibiotics Mazdoor Sangh, PImpri 

ill. Shri K. N. Ph.idke Vice-Pre.sklent tVire-President, Philips Employees’ Union, l.oni and .Assori.ated Bearing Co. 
Ghinchwad). 

82. Shri R. P. Sharma, Vice-President. 

8.3. Shri V, T. Deshmukh, Vice-President. 

84. Shri P. V. Subramanian, Joint Secretary. 

8.4. Shri Y. \'. Patwardhan, Secretary, I. N- T. 1.'. 0. (Maharashtra Branch). 

86. Shri M. S. Hagwane, Member, General Council of .All India I. N. T. U. C. 

87. Shri .Arun Mehta, General .Secretary, .Association of F.nginecring Workers (I. N. 1'. U. C.) and Maharashtra \ 
Palkandhani Kamgar Sangh, 

Poona Municipal Transport 

88. Shri V. D. Desai, Transport Manager. 

89. Shri R. K. Shinde, Labour and Public Relations Ollicer. 

90. Shri .A M. D’Souza, Partner, D. Maredo & Co., Poona 

BANGALORE—MYSORE STATE : October 2.4, 1967 

91. Dr. \’. M. Ghatge, General Manager, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore. 

92. Workers of Hindu.stan ,\e-ronautics Ltd., Bangalore. 

93. Management and Workers of Indian Tclephor.e Industries Ltd., Bangalore. 

91. Management and Workers of Hiiuluslan Machine Tools Ltd. (Watches Section), Bangaloie. 

9.4. Shri K. S. Murti, SiiiM'rintenflent, Kolar fiold Fiidd. 

96. Workers of Kolar Gold Field. 

17—IMS.N'CL/69 
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MYSORE—MYSORE STATE : October 26, 1967 

97. Shri Vcdant Hemmegc, President, M. S. R. T. C. Employees' Union. 

Shrl Krishna Rajendra Mills 

98. Shri S. Chikkanarasaiah, Assistant Secretary. 

99. Shri D. A. Sugsutt. 

100. Shri D. S. Sanjeevaiah. 

101. Shri G. B. Laxminana Rajurs, Vice-President, S. K.. Mills Workers' Union, Mysore. 

102. Shri Hanumaiah, President, Mysore Lac & Paints Workers’ Union, Mysore. 

Mysore Beedl Mazdoor Association 

103. Shri Aziz Sait, Vice-President. 
lOl. Shri S. N. R. Khaleel, Secretary. 

Mandya National Paper Mills Staff Association, Ideal Jawa Employees’ Union; and Government Test 

Book Press Employees’ Association. 

105. Shri Srikanta Sharma, Representative. 

S. K. Mills Union; Mysore Hospital Employees’ Union; Ideal Jawa Employees’Association; Mysore 
District General Employees’ Association; Mandya National Paper Mills Employees' Union; and 
Government Sandalwood Oil Factory Employees’ Association 

106. Shri M. Shivanna, Representative. 

107. Shri M. S. V. Raghavan, Vice-President, Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Mysore and District Small Scale 
Industries Association. 

108. Shri A. S. Ganesh Murthy, Honorary Secretary, District Small Scale Industries’ Association. 

109. Shri C. B. Mahaveera (Raja Oil and Rice Mills), Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Mysore; and District 
Small Scale Industries Association. 

MERCARA—MYSORE STATE : October 27, 1967 
Coorg District Estate Workers’ Union (A. I. T. U. C), Mercara. 

110. Shri B. N-Kuttappa, Secretary. 

111. Shri B. N- Venkataramana, Assistant Secretary. 

112. Shri P. Koraga. 

Coorg District General Workers’ Union, Virajpet 

113. Dr. I. R. Agrana. 

114. Shri P. Balakrishna. 

115. Shri Krishnagiri Gundu Rao, Estate Workers’ Union of South India, Coorg Branch. 

Mysore Plantation Labour Union Congress (I. N. T. U. C.) 

116. Shri N. B. Poovaiah, Vice-President. 

117. Shri T. Moidu Kimli. 

118. Shri G. P. Appayya, Proprietor, Chaettoli Estate. 

119. Workers of Chaettoli Estate. 

Consolidated Coffee Ltd. 

120. Shri G. A. Appanna, General Manager. 

121. Doctor, Estate’s Hospital. 

122. Workers of the Consolidated Coflee Ltd- 
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NL^iNGALORE—MYSORE STATE : October 28, 1967 

S. K. Tile Workers’ Union (A. I. T. U. C), Mangalore 

123. Shri P. Ramacbandra Rao, Vice-President. 

124. Shri B. Koragappa Rai, Secretary. 

Dakshina Kannada Gourbeeja Sharamika Sangha 

125. Shri B. Prabhakar Ghate, President. 

126. Shri B. K. Suvama, Secretary. 

Cashew Industry Staff Association 

127. Shri G. N- Kuloor, President. 

128. Shri U. G. K. Kini, General Secretary. 

Cashewnnt Workers’ Union (A. 1. T. U. C), Mangalore 

129. Shri B. V. Kakkilaya, President. 

130. Shri H. Umanath Nayak. 

Dakshina Kannada Hamechina Kcelasagarara Sangha (A. I. T. U. C)., Mangalore 

131. Shri H. Umanath Nayak, President. 

132. Shri B. Sheena, Secretary. 

133. Shri Shivananda Kamath, Secretary, S. K. Coffee, Cardamom and Allied Workers’ Union (A. I. T. U. C.), 
Mangalore. 

134. Shri A. K. Narayana, General Secretary, Cashewnnt and Allied Workers' Union (A. I. T. U. C)., Mangalore. 

135. Shri P. S. Tellicherikar, Secretary, S. K. Cashew and Coffee Workers’ Union (A. I. T. U. C). 

Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh, Mangalore 

136. Shri M. Mahabala Bhat, President. 

137. Shri B. K. Suvarna, General Secretary. 

138. Shri D. Mohan Ran, S. K. General Labour Union, Mangalore. 

Western India Tile Manufacturers’ Association, Mangalore 

139. Shri K. Visvanath Kamath, President. 

140. Shri G. D. Rego, Vice-President. 

141. Shri M. Sadanand Pai, Secretary 

142. Shri F. M. Lobo, Treasurer. 

143. Shri F. X. D. Pinto, Committee Member. 

Cashew Manufacturers’ Association 

144. Shri S. Damodar Nayak, Secretary. 

145. Shri N. S. Ramaswamv. 

146. Shri Rem Fernandes. 

Labour Department, Mysore State 

147. Shri M. A. Siddiqui, Assistant Labour Commissioner, Mangalore. 

148. Shri M. Narayanaswamy, District Employment Officer, Mangalore [SF). 
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119. Sliri Alinicd Rami.in, Piovidcnt Fuad IiisiJti ior, ManguiiDe, Un. Soutu. 

I .'jO. Sliri K. A. SharilT, Labour Inspector, 1 Circle. 

l.'il. Shri b. B. Hedge, Workers Education Centre, Mangalorr. 

132. Shri K. Hamecd, Labour Inspector, II Circle, Mangalore. 

13 5. .Shri K. Prahalada Rao, Inspector of Factories. 

1.34. Shri K. T. Ram.-tchar, Workers Education Centre. 

15.3. Shri Md. Basheeruddin, Labour Inspector, III Road Circle, Mangalore. 

156. Shri Narayana, Provident Fund Inspector, AJangatore, Dn. Aorlli. 

1.37. Management and Workers of Fernandes Bros. Cashew Factory. 

SUR.\T -GUJARAI S'F.VFE youn.ber 0-7, 1907 

1.38. Shri D. D. Uhiuva, Inspector of Factories, Surat. 

159. Shri Zinabh.ai Darji, Vice-President, Surat Jilla Jungle Maitdalies’ .Sahkari Sangh 

100. Shri Prabodhbhai G. Joshi, Vice-President, Vyara Taluka M.ijoor Mahajan, Vyara; and B.dpur Jungle Matida 
Viara. 

Ifd. Shri .\rviiid ne.s.Ti, Secretary, Halpati Kaingar Seva Sangh, fianloli. 

Zankhari Village Jungle Co-op Society Ltd., V'yara 
162. Shrt Kfinihadbhai Kalidas, Secretary. 

1!)S. Shri Bhitnsinghbhui Shivabhai, M. L. .\ 

164. Shri Chhotubhai N. Rathod, M. L. r\. 

165. Shri Devjibhai .Ayatyabhai, Secretary, Sevan X'illage Jungle_Co-op Society. Ukai. 

Ohurvel Village Jungle Co-op Society 

166. Shri C. Chhaganbhai, President. 

167. Shri Jagabliai Manjibhai. 

Surat Jilla Jungle Kamdar Sahkari Maudali; Ono Sahkari Sangh, Madbi. 

168. Shri Narayan Desai, Secretary. 

169. Shri M. Kanubhai, Cashier. 

170. Shri Jivabhai Surjibhai, President, Mogian Village Jungle_Salikan Mandali Ltd. 

171. Shri Bhikhubhai, Editor, Panchvani Zilhi Pajichayat, Surat. 

172. Shri Narayanbhai Chaudhari, Secretary, Valod Mahal X'illage Jungle Co-op Society. 

173. Shri Somabhai R. Chaudhari, President, Dhamandevi Village Jungle Sahkari Mandali Ltd. 

174. Shri Ratanji Veiji, Secretary, Ud-v.ada Village Jungle Co-op Society. 

1 75. Shri Bhulabhai B. Modi, M. L. A., Bardoli. 

176. Shri Raichaud Upadhyaya, Secretary, Sathvar Vibhag Jungle Sahkari Mandali Ltd. 

177. Shri V. K. Chaudhri, President, Valod V ibhag Jungle Kttntdar Sahkari Society. 

178. Shri Mohanbhai Fhakabliai, Vice-President, Songadli Taluka Jungle Katndar Sahkari Mandii. 

179. Shri Savav.v. 

180. Shri Bunadlta. 

181. Shri Chliitabhai Kachrabliai. 

182. Shri Taranbhai S. Chaudiiari, Sccrctaiy, V.iiod Mahal Vibliag Jungle Sahkari Matidii Ltd. 

183. Shri Devjibhai Telabhai. 

184. Sliri Clihotubhai Keshavbhai, Secretary, .Ainbica Village Jungle Co-op Society Ltd. 

185. Shri Vasaiijibhai Jagabhai, Secretary, Limbi Village Jungle Co-op Society Ltd. 
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Tarapore V'illagc juuglc Kamdar Mandli 

Shri M<)libU:ii SuiialjiKii Vasva, President. 

187. Sliri Ramjibbai Rajiabliai, Secretary. 

188. Shri Ramaubhai Rauchhodbhai, Cashier, Peihapur Village Juuglc Sahkari Mandal l.td. 

189. Shri Maganbhai JogUbhai, Secretary, Songadh Taluka Jungle Sahkari Mandli Ltd. 

190. Shri Supadiabhai Lakhinabhai, Secretary, Shri Mogran Vibhag Jungle Kamdar Sahkari Mandli. 

191. Shri Puujibhai Soujibhai, Secretary, llilvan Village Jungle Co-op Sangh, Umarpada. 

197. Shri X’anjibhai Naviabhai, Secretary, llundha \'illagc Jungle Sahkari Mandli Ltd., Mandavi. 

193. Shri liudhabhai Bahadurbhai, Secretary, Antarpur Village Kamdar Sahkari Mandli Ltd., Vyara. 

191. Shri Bharatsinh llabubhai, Secretary, Shrcc Nesu Village Jungle Kamdar Sahkari Mandli Ltd., Uchhal 

19. '). Shri Naginbhai Simabhai, Secretary. Shri Btirdipada Village Jungle Kamdar Sahkari Mandli. 

19b. Shri Keshavbhai Lakhabhai, Secretary, Shrcc Balpiir Village Jungle Kamdar Sahkari Mandli Ltd. 

197. .Shri Vasanji, Inspector, Shree Surat Jilla Jungle Sangh, Madhipati. 

193. Shri Gurjibhai Madhubhai, Set retary, Shrcc Jamal Village Kamdar Co-op .Society. 

199. Shri Layjibhai Patel, Inspector, Shree Sural Jilla Jungle Sangh, Uchhal. 

200. Shri K. I allubhni, Inspection Clerk, Shree Surat Jilla Jungle Sangh. Songadh. 

201. Shri .\snabhai Kanjibhai, President, Vaghpani, Vyara. 

202. Shri Amarsingh, Secretary, Vaghpani Village Kamdar Mandli Ltd., \'yara. 

203. Shri Anind Desai, Secretary, District Halpati Sewa Sangh, Kamgar Ghar, Hardoli, 

204. P.W.D. GITicers, Contractors and Workers of Ukai Project. 

20. '). Forest Labour, Jamki Forest Group, Ukai. 

20b. Shri Jugat Ram Dave, Social Worker. 

207. Shri II. G. Khabde, Municipal Commissioner, Surct. 

208. Shri Harihar Bhai Thakur, Secretary, Textile Labour Union, Surut. 

209. Shri \''asant Bhai Dalai, Secretary, Surat Silk Workers' Union, Surat- 

210. Shri Namdeo Shenmara, President, Maha Guiarat Trade Unioti Congress, Surat. 

Southern Gujarat Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

211. Shri Sur.ijram Hiralal Bhachakaniwala, President. 

212. Shri Pravincliandra K. Choksi, Vice-President. 

213. Shri N. K. Dravid (ChicI Executive Engineer, Baroda Rayon Corporation Ltdj. 

214. Shri Ram Adarsh Slirtrm)i (Works Alaitager, ^l;s. Balliboi Co.—Tthinufaeturing Division). 

215. Shri Manilal B. Chevli. 

21(3. Shri Kamalkant .Shah (Manager, Surat Viink.ir Sahkari Sangh Ltd}, 

217. Shri Narottamdas X. Cliauhaii, Advocate. 

218. Shri Chandrakaiit G. Parckh (Chief Executive, Navin Flouriiic Industries). 

219. Shri B. N. Ankleswaria (Agent, Central Bank of India Eld.) 

220. Shri Morarbhai K.Jariwala. 

221. .Shri Dinkarrai B. Patel, Secretary. 

222. Proprietor and Workers of I. C. Gandhi. Zari Manufacturers. 

223. Self-employed Workers of an .Art Silk Manulacturing Unit. 

224. Management and Workers of Barotia Rayon Gorjjoration. 

22.1. Management and Workers of Balliboi and Co. 

220. Management arid Workers of Navin Flourinc Industries. 
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BARODA—GUJARAT STATE ; November 8, 1967 

227. Shri Baldiandra Trivcdi (A. 1. T. U. C.) 

Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries, Baroda 

228. Shri B. D. Palit (Alembic Chemical Works Co., Baroda). 

229. Shri M. B. Trivedi (Sarabhai Chemicals). 

230. Shri P. M. Mathew (Jyoti Ltd., Baroda). 

231. Shri P. V. Kale (Sarabhai Chemicals, Baroda). 

232. Shri S. R. Giwante. 

233. Shri T. V. Srinivasiah (Alembic Chemical Works, Baroda). 

234. Shri H. M. Shah, Secretary. 

235. Management and Workers of Sarabhai Chemicals, Baroda. 

236. Management and Workers of Alembic Glass Plant, Baroda. 

237. Management and Workers of Guiarat Refinery, Baroda. 

238. Management and Workers of Guiarat State Fertilizer Corporation, Baioda. 

BANARAS—UTFAR PRADESH ; December 9-10, 1967 

239. Shri Singh, Assistant Labour Commissioner, Banaras. 

240. Shri Abdul Rehman, Handloom Weaver, Banaras. 

241. Proprietor and Workers of Mehra Silk Weaving Factory. 

242. Management and Workers of INTEXCO Raw Silk Factory. 

243. Shri Samad, other Manufacturers and Workers in the Carpet Industry, Bhadohi. 

244. Shri Bisheshwar Mukherjee, A. 1. T. U. C. 

245. Shri Jawhar Lai, President, Banaras Press Mazdoor Sabha. 

246. Shri Phulchandra Tiwari, Member Executive, Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, U. P. 

247. Shri Purshottam Bajpai (Education Officer-Trained), Assistant Secretary, V’nranasi Zardoz Da.skar Union 
(A. I. T. U, C.), Varanasi. 

248. Shri Sanesh Chandra Mehrotra, School Teacher, Varanasi. 

249. Shri S. R. Vishwanathan, Secretary, 1. N. T. U. C. (U. P.), Varanasi. 

250. Shri Vishwanath Singh, Secretary, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, Varanasi Region. 

251. Shri G. L. Agarwal, Manager, Mehra Silk Mills, Nadesha-Varanasi. 

252. Shri Raj Kumar Mehra, Partner, Shree Silk Mills. 

253. Shri R. K. Agarwal, Secretary, Banaras Employcns’ Association. 

254. Shri S. C. Agarwal, Labour Adviser. 

255. Shri B. N. Singh, Additional Regional Conciliation Ofiicer, Varanasi. 

256. Shri J. S. Kapur, Labour Inspector, Varanasi. 

GOA : December 18-20, 1967 

257. Management and Workers of Marmugao Port, Panjim (Goa). 

Goa Mineral Ore Exporters’ Association 

258. Shri Bapalal K. Gosalia. 

2.59. Shri Ferrao. 

260. Shri Hiralal Rajthalha. 
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2GI. Shri J. Ck)ilho. 

262. Gdr. M. Ferrari. 

263. Shri Ratnabole. 

264. Shri R. M. Salgaoncar. 

265. Shri V. S. Dempo. 

266. Shri M. S. Talalikar, Goa Mining Association. 

267. Shri Lima Leitao, Stevedores Association. 

268. Shri Gerald Periara, General Secretary, Goa .State Trade Union Council (.\. I. T. U. C). 

Goa Mining Labour Welfare Union (A. 1. T. U. C.) 

269. Shri Y. B. H. D’Cniz, Vice-President. 

270. Shri George Vaz, General Secretary. 

271. Shri A. Gavali, National Mine Workers’ Union (I.N.T.U.C.), Goa. 

I’ll. Shri Mohan Nair, Goa Dock Labour Union (I. N. T. U. C.l and National Union of General Employees. 

273. Shri A. P. Andradi, Murmugao Port and Railway Workers’ Union. 

274. Shri Prabhaker Ghodge, General Secretary, Goa Mazdoor Sttbha. 

275. Management and Workers of Dempo’s Screening Plant. 

276. Employers’ Group, Madgaon. 

COIMBATORE—MADRAS STATE* : LVfo,>;ier 21-22, 1967 

277. Management and Workers of Asbestos Cement Co. T.td. 

278. Management and Workers of South India Viscose Co. Ltd., Sirumugai. 

279. Management and Workers of Glenbem Estate. 

280. Managment and Workers of Tattapullum Estate. 

MADURAI—MADRAS STATE* : DectmUi 23, 1967 

281. Management and Workers of T. V. S. and Southern Roadways (Private) Ltd. 

202. Head Master, T. V. S. School, T. V. S. Nagar. 

283. Medical Officer, T. V. S. Hospital. 

284. Management and Workers of Shree Meenakshi Mills Ltd., Paravai. 

285 Management of Madurai Mills Workers Cooperative Industrial Housing Society. 

286. Local Representatives of .A. I. T. U. G., H. M. .S., and 1. N. T. U. C. 

BHILAI—MADHYA PR.ADESH -.January 16-17, 1968 

287. Shri .A. D. Paul, Ispat Karamchari Sangh. 

United Steel Workers of Bhilai 

288. Shri S. K. George, President. 

289. Shri N. Tripathy, General Secretary. 

290. Shri S. K. Mukherjee, Secretary. 

291. Shri S. K. Biswas, Joint Secretary. 

United W’orkers of Mechanical Shops 

292. Shri S. K. Gupta, General Secretary. 

293. Shri C. P. Thomas, Member. 

*Since rc-named TAMIL N.ADU. 
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Khadan Mazdoor Congress 

291. Sliri P. K. Scngupta, General Secretary. 

295. Shrimati Indira Nair. 

Steel Workers’ Union (I.N.T.U.C.I, Bhilai 

296. Shri Hemant D. Deshmiikh, General Secretary. 

297. Shri R. L. Yadav. I 

\-SecTetaiies. 

298. Shri T. .\. Menon. J 

299. Sltrl B. B. N’ishvakarma, Treasurer. 

900. Shri P. B. Chakravarthi, Secretary, Steel Workers’ Union, R.ijliara Branch. 

Steel Workers’ Union, Nandlni 

301. Shri H. G. Gupta, Secretary. 

302. Shri .\. W. Bhelwa, Joint Secretary. 

B. S. P. Sbramik Sangh iB.M.S.i, Bhilainagar 

303. Shri N. Mishra. 

301. Shri Ram Babu Mishra. 

30.5. Shri R. K. Mishra. 

306. Shri S. N. Sadhu. 

H.M.S. (Bhilai). 

307. Shri G. R. Singh. 

308. Shri Ram Milan Singh. 

Bhilai Steel Kamgar Sangh (H.M.S.) 

309. .Shri R. P. Tripathi, Vice-President. 

310. Shri Devsharan Dubey, Secretary. 

311. Shri R. M. Gupta. 

A.I.T.U.C. 

312. Shri S. Chakraborty. 

313. .Shri Shanker Singh. 

Bhilai Steel Mazdoor Sahha (A.I.T.U.C.) 

3M. Shri G. Suryanary.an. 

315. Shri ,J. V. Rao (.A.I.T.U.C.) 

316. Shri M. Butchhiah. 

317. Shri Siibba Rao. 

318. Represcuttitive of Mines \Vorkers' Union- -Nandini Mines. 
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Samyukta Khadan Mazdur Sangh (A.I.T.U.C.) 

319. Shri N. S. Nair, Secretary. 

320. Shri Gangadhar, Treasurer. 

321. Shri R. S. Tiwari, Joint Secretary. 

322. Shri M. L. Thakur, Office Secretary. 

323. Shri Jibon Mukherjee, President, Samyukta Khadan Mazdur Sangh (A.I.T.U.C.), Rajhara Mines Branch. 

324. Shri G. R. Goswami, Vice President, Samyukta Khadan Mazdur Sangh (A.I.T.U.C.), Nandini Mines. 

325. Group of Union representatives conducting visit to Nandini Mines. 

Bhilai Steel Plant 

326. Shri Purtej Singh, General Manager. 

327. Dr. B. N. Zherebin, General Superintendent (Soviet). 

328. Shri S. G. Guha Maulik, Additional General Superintendent. 

329. Shri P. R. Ahuja, Assistant General Superintendent. 

330. Shri M. S. Lai, Chief Engineer. 

331. Shri S. S. Gill, Personnel Manager. 

332. Shri S. N. Kaza, F. A. & C. A. O. 

333. Shri T. S. Krishnamurthi, Chief Power Engineer. 

334. Mr. I. M. Matvievsk , Chief Mechanical Engineer. 

335. Shri S. K. Dutt, Commercial Manager. 

336. Shri C. Kurien John, RE (CEDB). 

337. Shri K. R. Sen Gupta, Superintendent O. M. Q,. 

338. Shri R. Venkataraman, Controller of Storts and Purchase. 

339. Shri C. K. Sundaram, Chief Industrial Engineer. 

340. Shri V. M. Goverdhan, Town Administrator. 

341. Shri V. K. Rajagopalan, Chief Superintendent, Rolling Mills. 

342. Shri N. K. Mitra, Assistant Superintendent, Production Planning and Control. 

343. Dr. N. L. Kalle, Chief Medical Officer. 

344. Shri R. N. Kaul, Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer. 

345. Shri M. Dinker, Deputy Chief Power Engineer. 

346. Shri Brahma Swaroop, Traffic Manager. 

347. Shri R. Muthuswamy, Superintendent, Technical-Training. 

348. Shri N. P. Dhusia, Assistant Personnel Manager. 

349. Shri G. B. Chavan, Chief, Industrial Relations. 

350. Shri K. S. S. Murti, Safety Engineer. 

351. Shri P. M. Pandya, Senior Labour Officer. 

352. Shri B. K. Naiyar, Assistant Labour Commissioner, Madhya Pradesh, Raipur. 

ROURKELA—ORISS.A STATE : January 18, 1968 

A. I. T. U. C. (Roarkela) 

353. Shri Bikram Choudhury. 

354. Shri S. N. Naik. 

18—1 MSNGL/69 
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Rourkcla Steel Mazdoor Union (A. I. T. U. C 

355. .Shri Nityanand Poncla. General Sccrotary.) 

35fi. Slirl IJ. Mohaiuy. 

357. Shri B. P. Ghakrabarty. 

358. Shri T. N. B. Menon, Kansbahal Mazdoor L'nion. 

359. Shri A. G. Naiu. Jharsiigiida Shramik Union. 

Hindustan Steel Workers’ Association (I. N. T. U. C.) 

3G0. Shri Niranjan Mohanty. 

3G1. Shri Shamsul Haque. 

362. Shri S. I.. Passey. 

Ispat Shramik Sangh. 

363. Shri L. N. Das. 

364. Shri Pius Kulhi. 

365. Shri R. M. Palnaik. 

Rourkela Mazdoor Sahha (H. M. S.) 

366. Shri B. D. Panda. 

367. Shri Kartick Chandra Sahoo. 

368. Shri L. N. Behera. 

369. Shri P. K. Kabi. 

370. Shri R. K. Samantrai, M. I.. A. 

371. Shri U. K. Saway. 

372. Shri S. N. Mishra, Deputy Labour Gommissioiier, Rourkela. 

373. Shri K. M. Panigrahi, Assistant Labour Commissioner, Rourkela. 

Rourkela Steel Plant 

374. Shri M. V. Madiman, Deputy General .Manger (Personnel). 

375. Shri C. R. Krishna Murthi, Financial .Adviser and Cthiet'.Accounts Ohicer. 

376. Dr. P. L. Agrawal, Assistant General Superintendent. 

377. Shri A. K. Moitra, Assistant Personnel Manager. 

378. Shri P. P. Balakrishnan, Senior Personnel Officer (Industrial Relations). 

379. Shri C. M. Mohapatra, Chief Welfare Officer. 

380. Shri S. S. Parida, Senior Personnel Officer (Plant). 

381. Shri R. Sankaran, Junior Deputy Controller of .Accounts (Budget). 

382. Shri Ah Radhakrishnan, Assistant Controller of Accounts (Cost). 

383. Shri P. Subramanyam, Personnel Officer (Recruitment). 

384. Shri S. Pande, Personnel Officer (Industrial Relations). 

385. Shri S. N. Das, Personnel Officer (Plant). 
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K.WGHI—BIMAK. SI'Al'E - Jammy 19, 1968 

Hatia Project Workers’ Union 'I. N. T. U, C.) 

386. Slu'i 11. Yadava. 

387. Shi i 1). N. Singh. 

388. Shri Harihar Pd. Ojha. 

389. Shri Mahindra Pd. Singh. 

390. Shri S. K. Bahadur. 

391. Shri Surendra Shanker Singh. 

392. Shri N. K. Singh, Heavy Engineering Mazdoor Union. 

H. E. C. Employees’ Union, Ranchi 

393. Shri Sharangdhar Upadhyaya, Presidenf. 

394. Shri Lai B. N. Shabdno. 

395. Shri M. R. Singh. 

396. Shri S. N. Singh, Halia Mazdoor Union (.N. I. T. U. C.) 

397. Shri Ishwari Pras.id, H. E. C. .Mazdoor Union (U. T. U. C.) 

398. Shri B. Kumar. 

399. Shri C. P. Singh. 

400. Shri Parkan Ram. 

Hatia Shramik Sangh (B, M. S.) 

401. Shri A. P. Sinha, President. 

402. Shri C. B. Sharma, General Secretary. 

403. Shri S. P. Tewari, Member, Executive Committee. 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Ranchi 

404. Shri A. N. Bancrjee, Deputy Chairman. 

405. Shri R. Sinha, Adviser, Personnel and Manpower. 

406. Shri V. Manohar, Joint Chief, Industrial Relations. 

407. Shri M. Parthasarathy, Secretary. 

National Coal Organisation Employees’ Association, Ranchi 

408. ShriJ. K. Bose, President. 

409. Shri Abraham Mathew, General Secretary. 

410. Shri B. P Sinha, Joint Secretary. 

411. Shri B. .N. Singh, Member, E.xccuiive Connnittce. 

412. Shri S. Bagal. 

Hindustan Steel Employees’ Union, Ranchi 

413. Shri G. S. Prasad, Vice-President. 

414. Shri S. P. Sinha, Secretary. 

41.5. Shri H. L. Bhatia, Treasurer. 
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National Coal Development Corporation, Ranchi 
41G. Shri M. S Rao, Chairman. 

417. Shri Ranchor Prasad, Mg. Director. 

BOMBAY—MAHARASHTRA .S'l’A'l l-: : January lA, 19G8 

418. Shri S. R. Kulkarni, President, All India Port and Dock Workers’ Pcdcratioii, Bombay. 

419. Management and Workers of Bombay Docks. 

BARODA—GUJARAT S7 ATE : January 27, 1968 

420. Shri KlrtiBuch. 


BHAYANDAR—MAHARASHTRA STATE : May 14, 1968 

421. Management and Workers of Salt Pans. 

SHRIRAMPUR—MAHARASHTRA ST.ATE : May 15-16, 1968 

422. Shri G. J. Ogale and other Union Organisers of Farm Workers. 

423. Some Bidi Workers of the area. 

JAMSHEDPUR—BIHAR STATE : May 23-24, 1968 

424. Management and Workers of Tata Iron and Steel Co. l.ld., Jamshedpur. 

425. Workers of Tata Engineerinng and Locomotive Co. Ltd.. Jamshedpur. 

426. Shri A. H. Tobaccowala, Mg. Director and other representatives of Management, Tala Engineeing and Locomotive 

Co. Lid., Jamshedpur 

427. Management and Workers of the Indian Steel and Wire Products, Jamshedpur. 

428. Union Leaders conducting visit to the housing colony of'Tin Plate Co. 

429. Representatives of the Indian Institute of Personnel Management. 

Indian Tube Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur 

430. ShriJ. G. Keswani, General Manager. 

431. Shri S. Prasad, Assistant Chief Personnel Officer. 

Indian Cable Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur 

432. Shri K. N. Pathak, Chief Labour^Officer. 

433. Shri R. N. Thakur, Labour Officer. 

Tata Robins Fraser Ltd., Jamshedpur 

434. Shri L. M. Parratiyar, Personnel Officer. 

435. Shri B. P. Singh, Labour Assistant. 

Steel Factory Contractor’s Labour Union; and Punj Employees’ Union 

436. Shri R. L. Verma, President. 

437. Shri B. P. Singh, Secretary. 
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Wire Products Labour Union (I. N. T. U. C.) 

438. Shri Chhcdi Singh, V’itc-I’icsidcnt. 

439. Shri R. L. Singh, General Secretary. 

440. Shri Anant Ram. 

441. Shri Lachhmon Singh. 

442. Shri Lachhman Tiwary. 

443. Shri V. K. M. Menon. 

Tube Works Union 

444. Shri K. P. Singh. 

445. Shri S. Singh. 

446. Shri Naresh Singh, Mine Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur. 

447. Shri Lakshmi Narayan Singh, General Secretary, TELCO Workers’ Union Jamshedpur. 

Gulmuri Tinplate Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur 

448. Shri Gulam Md. 

449. Shri Sideshwar Chowdhry. 

450. Shri R. N. Singh, Vice-President, T. R. E. Workers’ Union. 

Jamshedpur Engineering Mazdoor Sabha 

451. Shri V. N. Kishore, General Secretary. 

452. Shri Jehangir Balsara. 

453. Shri Udham Singh. 

454. Shri R. N. Jha, General Secretary, Ispat Mazdoor Panchayat, JamjAeo'/iur. 

Indian Cable Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur 

455. Shri Rajeshvvar Parsad, General Secretary. 

456. Shri R. N. Sharma, Treasurer. 

457. Shri R. S. Singh, Assistant Secretary. 

458. Management and Workers oi l inplatc Co. of India Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

459. Management and Workers of Indian Tube Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

SINDRI—BIHAR STATE : May 24, 1968 

460. Management and Workers of Sindri Fertilizer Plant of the Fertilizer Corporation of India. 

DHANBAD—BIHAR STATE : May 24, 1968 

461. Management and Workers of some coalmines including Sudamidib coalmines (NCDC) in Dhanbad area. 

462. Industrial Tribunal (Central) for the Coal Industry. 

RUPNARAINPUR—WEST BENGAL STA TE ; May 25, 1968 

463. Management of Hindustan Cables Ltd., Rupnarainpur. 

464. Shri Sajjan Singh, General Secretary, Hindustan Cable Workers’ Union (1. N. T. U. C.) 

465. Shri Basu Roy, Hindustan Cable Employees’ Union (H.M.S.) 
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Hindustan Cable Shramik Union 

466. Shri 1). Chntraj. 

467. Siiri Niklial Dev. 

c;nri IWK.VNJ.VN—WLS r Iti:XGAL ST.VI'K ; May 27, 1968 

468. Shri C. Chalaii.ali Rao,General Man.-igcr, Gliiltaraiijan Locomotive Works. 

469. Shri R. 1’. Sharmn, (.General Secrciary, Ghiilaranjaii Railway-men’s Congress (1. N. T. U. G. 

470. Shri S. K. Day Roy, Joint Secretary, .SfaiT Comicil, Cliittaranjan Locomotive Works. 

471. Shri K. P. Dass Gnpta, Assistant Genera! Secretary, C. L. W. Raihvaymen’s Union. 

472. Shri K. C. Sukla, Member ofBhaitiya Mazdeor Sangh. 

Area Staff Council Workshop, Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 

473. ShriJ. C. Chowdhry, Joint Secretary. 

474. Shri D. P. Srivastava, Member. 

475. Shri S. R. Dass, General Secretary, C. L. W. Labour Lhiion. 

ASANSOL—WEST DF.XCiAl. S'l'ATE : May 25, 1968 

476. Chief Medical Superintendent, Coalmines Labour Welfare I'und Central Hospital. 

DURGAPUR—WEST BENGAI. STATE : May 26, 1968 

Alloy Steel Plant 

477. Shri Hitcu lihaya. General Manager. 

478. Shri K. A. Shanoy, Deputy General Manager. 

479. Shri S. N. Mazumdar, Assistant Personnel Manager. 

480. Mr. J. M. f.ighton. Mg. Director, Sankey-Wheels Ltd, 

Durgapur Steel Plant 

431. Shri A. C. Banerjee, General Superintendent. 

482. Shri B. P. Wadhera, D. I. C. 

483. Shri S. C. Sarkar, Personnel Manager. 

484. Shri X'. Bhattacharjee, .Assistant Personnel Manager. 

485. Shri N. C. Basu, General Superiiitondcnt, D. V. G., D. T. P. S. 

486. Shri A. Roy, Acting Works Manager, Philips Carbon. 

487. Shri S. K. Bhattachargee, Indian Engineering Association. 

488. Shri S. S. Malik, Branch Manager, Asiatic Oxygen Ltd. 

489. Shri B. P. Sinha, R. C. D., A. V. B. 

490. Sltri V. Siga, Personnel Manager, A. V. B. 

491. Shri K. C. Sivararnakrishnan, Chief E.xccutive Olficcr, Durgapur Development Authority. 

I. N. T. U. C. Unions 

Uiniluslan Steel IVorkers' Union 

492. Shri A. Copal Mukherji, General Secretary. 

493. Shri Pares Das, Assistant Secretary. 

494. Shri Satyan.-irayan Roy, Member. 


), Chittaranjan. 
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495. Shri A. K. Mitra (Townsliip Maintenance). 

496. Shri Anil Kumar Roy. 

497. Shri B. C. Bhattacharya (Rolling Mills). 

498. Shri Chinmoy Ganguli (Blast Furnace). 

499. Shri Mahadeo Pathak (Alloy Steel Plant). 

500. Shri N. B. Biswas (Finance and Accounts Branch). 

501. Shri Nipendra Kumar Dc. 

502. Shri Ranjit Ray (Merchant Mill). 

503. Smt. Radha Rani Chakravarty (Medical and Flealth Section). 

504. Shri S. Alam (Melting Shop). 

505. Shri Susanta Prasada Tarafdar. 

H. E. Workers' Union 

506. Shri A. K. Chatterjee, .Secretary. 

507. Shri Amalesh Ghosh. 

508. Shri B. N. Sharma. 

509. Shri Aparesh Chandra Bhattachargee. "I 

y Representing Workers of Thomas Mou^et Co. {!) Ltd. 

510. Shri T. V. Lippert. J 

511. Shri Jibon Behari Roy, Hindustan Steel Employees’ Union, Durgapur. 

512. Shri Pronabesh Kumar Goswami, Durgapur Projects Employees’ Union. 

513. Shri S. L. Sengupta, Opthalmic Glass Project Employees, Union, Durgapur. 

514. Shri R. P. Sinha, Assistant Personnel Officer, Durgapur Steel Plant. 

CALCUTTA—WEST BENGAL STATE : iWav28, 1958 

515. Management and Workers of Birlajute Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Birlapur, Calcutta. 

BOMBAY—M.AH.ARASHTRA STATE ; /1w^t«n,1968 

516. Management and Workers of Tata Consultancy Services (Tata Computor Centre), Bombay. 

SIML.A—HIMACHAL PRADESH ; /lagiot 31, 1968 

517. Lt. General K. Bahadur Singh, Lieutenant Governor, Himachal Pradesh. 

KUMARSEN/.NARKAND.\—HLMACHAL PRADESH : September 1, 1968 

518. Three women visitors to the fair at Kumarsen. 

519. Some workers of Narkanda. 



APPENDIX 


Composition of Committees/Study Groups/Working Groups set up by the 
National Commission on Labour. 


1 . COMMITI I K ON 
Hea(l<iuai Ui s 

Chairman : 

1. Sliri V. K. R. Mellon, C-II/Ki, Safdarjane; 
Devclopmttu Area, New Dcllii. 

Members : 

2. Sliri S. C. [oslii, Retd. Cliief l.abour Coiiiiiiis- 
sioner. Soman Building, 206, Girgaiini Road, 
Bombay. 

,1. Sliri M. S. VVartv, 7, I.akshmi Nikctan, Kasbinath 
Dliuia Road. Opposite Banker's College, Off 
Cadell Road, Bombay 28, 


VVoRKKRS' Eul'l ATION 
NEW DELHI 


•1, Sliri T. I’armanand, Bihar Institute of Workc 
Kdiicition, .Annie Besant Road, Patna-4. 

Sliii |, P. Naik, Adiiser, Ministry of Educati' 
New Delhi. 

'1. Dr. .A. N. I.ikhate. Rashtriya Mill Ma/d< 

Sangh. M.i/door .Main'll, G, D. .Ambekar .Ma 
Paiel, Bomba,-12. 

Membcr-Si < retary : 

7. Dr. M. A. Chansarkar, Director, Central Bo: 
for Workeis’ Ediiealion, 1400, West High Co 
Road, (iokelpelh, Nagpur. 


2, .SiuiiY Gkoi'I' ior Socioi.ocieiAi. asiu.ct.s oi LimitiR-MAMOi mi ni Rkkations 
Hcadipiarte'rs: DEf.Hl 


Chairman : 

1. Prof, M. N. Sriniva.s, Deiitt. of Sociology, Delhi 
School of Economics, Delhi University, Delhi-7. 

Members : 

2. Dr. N. R, Sheth, Sliri Ram Centre for Industrial 
Relations, 5, Pusa Road, New Delhi 5. 

;i. Dr. A. Beteille, Reader in Sociology, Delhi School 
of Economics, Delhi-7. 

4. Dr. Gouranga Chattopadhyay, Indian Institute 
of Management, 56A, Barrackpoie 'i'lunk Road. 
Calcutta-.50. 

5. Sliri A. D. Moddie, Hindustan Lever Ltd., Ex¬ 
press Building, P.G. Box 7‘M, New Delhi. 


6. Sliri Satisli Loomba, A.I.T.U.C., 5-E, Jhan 
walan, Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi. 

7. Sliri C. Rajagopalan, Indian Institute of Teehi 
logv, De])it. of Humanities & Social Scieiic 
Hail/, Khasi, New Delhi. 

■S. Dr. P. C. Joshi, (Co-o|)led), Reader in Reseai 
Mc:lhodology. I.isiiiiile of F.tcinoniic Grow 
l.'iiiiersiiy iinclaie, DcIhi-7. 


Mnnber Sccriiary : 

Di. ,A. B. Bose (Resigned), Jt. Director, PI: 
ning Commission. New Delhi. 


:■). .Sri.iiv Giioi.m on i.Abcii.u! Li cnsi.inoN 
Headquarters: MADRAS 


Chairman : 

1. Sliri S. Mohan Kiimai amaiigalam. Advocate, 
Radlia Nilayani, 8/5, Nungambakkani High Road, 
Madras. 

Members : 

2. Sliri N. M, Barot, Textile Labour .A.s,soc:iatioii. 
.Alimedabacl. 

i. Sliri G. B. Pal. Advocate, Supreme Court, Dol¬ 
phins Li. Ni/aniiiddin East, New Delhi. 

4. Sliri R, K. Garg, 26, Lawyer’s Chamber, Su¬ 
preme Couit, New Delhi. 

5. Sliri A. D. Joshi, C/o lata Services Ltd., l.abour 
Relations Bureau, 70, Appollo Street, Lent, Bom- 
bay-l. 


6. Sliri B. R. Doha. Advocate, C/o .Aiver & Dol 

8. High Court Chamhers, Madras-i. 

7. Sliri C. Raiuaiialhaii, Labour Law Officer, Sc 
them India Mill Owners’ Association, Coi 
hatore, 

8. Sliri C. j. Venkatadiari, Retd. Dy. Legislati 
Counsel, .Ministiy of I.avv, .A-20/47, L.odi Color 
New Delhi. 

Member Si I rrlury : 

9. .Sliri K. R. Wa.'kar, Registrar. Industrial Cou 
Bombay. 

Associate Secretary : 

10. Sliri Isliuar K. Ramrakliiani, l.abour & Pi 
.soiiuel .Adviser. Chamber No. 37, Isl Floor, T: 
deo Aireonditioned Market, Boiubay-34. 
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CJtairmai'i : 

1. Sliri Bagaram 'I'lilpulc. Mill Ma/door Sabha. 39. 
Patel Tcnate. Pavel, Bombay l2. 

Metiibcrs : 

2. Dr. R. M. .Shah, Business & Industrial Consul¬ 
tations Combine, 12, Rampart Row, Fort, Boni- 
bay-1. 


3. Shri N. S. Mankikcr, Director General, Factory 
Advice Service S.- Labour Institutes, Central La¬ 
bour Institutes, Sion, Bombay. 


i. Regional Director, Natio 
Produciit ity Council, Bombay. 

5. Shri Daleep Singh, Chief Industrial Engine 
Fertiliser Corporation of India, Bombay Ui 
Bombay. 

(i. Shri N. S. Ramaswamy, Dadabhai Naoroji Ffoi 
1()4, Backbay Reclamation Road No. 3, Be 
bay-1. 

7. Shri M. R. Ramsay, National Institute for Tra 
ing in Industrial Engineering, Bombay. 

S. Shri A. N. Buch, Textile Labour A.ssociati( 
Gandhi Majoor Sevalaya, Bhadra, .^hincdabad 


-1. Srinv Groi p for Productivitv and Incintivks 
Fleadquarters; BOMBAY 

4. .Shri A. A. Nia 


,3. COMMITTII K) RfVIFW THK Fl'NCTIO.NING OF THE Sv.STEM 
Of Wage Board.s in all its Aspects 


Headciuarters: 

Chairman : 

1. Shri Kanti Mehia. Indiari National Mine Wor¬ 
kers' Federation, 9, Elgin Road. Cahutta-20. 

Members : 

2. Slui P. Cheutsal Rao, All India Organisation of 
Industrial Emplovcrs, 'Federation House', New 
Delhi. 

Shri T. S. Swaminathan, The Emplovers' Fede¬ 
ration of India, Army Sk Navy Building, 148, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-1. 

4. Shri G. C. L. Joneja, Commissioner, Civil Sup¬ 
plies, Mini.strv of Commerce, New Delhi. 


CALCUTTA 

5. Shri Teja Singh Salmi, Central Wage Boar 
Knndan .Mansion, 2.A/3, Asaf Ali Road, N 
Delhi. 

(), Shri Inderjit Gupta, M.P,, 15, Daur Road, C 
t iitta. 

7. Shri T. R, Bhagwat, Deputy Commissioner 
Labour, Commerce Centre, Tardeo, Bombay- 

Memhrr-Srcrelary : 

8. Shri .A. C. Basil, Joint Director, National Cf 
mission on Labour, D-27, South E.xtension Part 
New Delhi. 


b. CoM.MiTTfE to Study the Working and Sekviif Condi i ions 
O f Sweepers and Scavengers in all its .-Aspicis 


Headquarters: .AHMED.ABAD 


Chairman : 

1. Dr. Bhaniiprasad Pandva, fil/A, Shriinali Society, 
Navrangpura, .Ahmedabad-9. 

Members : 

2. Shri K. L, Balmiki, 77, Sarai Dhari, Buland 
shall." (L’.P.). 

3. Shri N. S. Kajiolkai, 112, .Medows Street, Fort 
Boinbav. 

4. Shri Bhola Kaiit, .M.P., Lai Bacar, P.O. Bettiah, 
Distt,, Champaran. 


,5. Prof. N. R. .Malkani, Servants of the Pen 
.Society, l.ajpat Bhavan, l.ajpat Nagar, h 
Delhi. 

(). Shri De\a Raj. Officer on Special Duty, Mini: 
of Health & Family Planning, New Delhi. 

Secrelar\ : 

7. Shri K. Sheih, .Assistant Commissioner 

l.aboui. Office of the Labour Commission 
C.njarat, 0-12, New Mental Hospital Buildi 
.Asarva, .Ahmedabad-16. 


7, SruDV Group for Sugar 
Headquarters: KANPUR 


(Jiaii man : 

1. Shri S. Gundu Ran, Sutherland House, Kanpur 
(U.P.). 


Members : 

2. Shri L. N, Wahi, Indian Sugar Mills Associa- 
lion, B-21/22, Asaf .Ali Road, New Delhi. 

3. Shri R. P. Nevatia, The Hindustan Sugar Mills 
Limited, ril, .Mahatma Gandhi Road. Boiubav-1. 
19—1MSNCL/G9 


4. Shri P, S, Rajgopal Naidii, National Federat 
of Cooperative Sugar Factories Limited, Pr 
Kiitir, 11, Infantrv Road, Vellore. 

5. Shri J, C. Dixit, Honv. Secretary, Central U 
Prodiiclivitv Council, 68, Halwasiva Marl 
Harratganj, Lucknow-1. 

6. Shri G, J. Ogale, Shrirampur, Distt. .Ahm 
nagar. 

Member-Secrelary : 

7. Shri H. M. Misra, Dy. Labour Commissioi: 
Govt, ol U.P.. Pnsi Box No. 220, Kanpin, 
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S. Sn i)Y Gitoi r l oR CorroN Ti x iili s 


Mcadquai trrs: AHMKDAUAD 


Chairman : 

1. Sliri K. Srecnivasan, Director, I'he South India 
Textile Research Association, Coimhatorc Atro- 
dronie Post, Coimbatorc-I4. 

Members : 

2. Sliri S. P. Mandelia, Century Rayon, Industry 
House, 159, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay-1. 

5. Shri T. N. Sharma, Delhi Cloth R; General Mills 
Limited, Textile Division, S.B. Mills Premises. 
Najafgarh Road, New Delhi-15. 


4. Shri .-\r\'ind Ijir.li. Textile l.abtmr Associatio 
Ahniedabad. 

5. Shri H. K. Souani, 12/190, .^darsh Nagar, Wor 
Bombay-2.'). 

(). Shri P. I.. Subbiah, General Secretary, Nation 
'I'extile Workers’ Union, Ranianatha[)ura! 
Coimbatore-IS. 

Saerriary : 

7, Shri A. V. V’yas, Deputy Labour Commi.ssionc 
Gujarat State, 0-12, Annexe .to New Ment 
Hospital Building. .Asarwa, Ahmedabad. 


9. SruDY Group for Iro.s anu Sikfl 


Headquarteis: RANCHI 


Chairman : 


1. Shri M. S. Ran, Chairman, Hindustan Steel 
l.imited, Kanclii. 

Members ; 

2. Shri S. N. Paiide, Deputv General Manager. 

Post: Bokaro Steel City, Distt: Ha/aribagli. 

Biliar, 

S. Shri R. P. Billimoria, The Tata Iron S.- Steel 


Company Limited .Administration Ofliie, 2.5 1 
.Netaji Siihhas Road, Calcutta-1. 

■1. Shri V. G. Gopal, General Secretary, Tata Wo 
kers’ Union. 17-18, K. Road, Jamshedpur. 

.5. Shri Sambal Chakraiorli, C/o .A.I.T.U.C., Bhila 
Mriiiber-Srtrt'tary : 

(i. Shri R. Sinha, Chief Ksit., Man|)Ower & 1. I 
Division, Hindn.'tau Steel Ltd., P.O. Hinot 
Rant hi.2. 


111. Sii nv Group for iNDt STRiu. Rfi„vtions—W rsTtRN 
Rfoion 


Headquarters: 

Chairman : 

1. Dr. K. S. Basil, University of Bombay, Jamnalal 
Rajaj Institute of Management Studies, ICi-t, Back- 
bay Reclamation Road No. 3, Bombay-1, 

Members : 

2. Shri K. J. Divatia, Dy. Chief Executive, Sarabhai 
Chemicals, Post Box No. ,31, Wadi, Ifaroda. 

3. Shri N, S. Deshparide, General Secrelarv, Rash- 
triya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Ma/door Man/il, G. D 
Ainbekar .Maig, Patel, Bombav-12. 


BO.MBAV 

4. Shri Momi Daji, Siieet No. 5. House No. li 
Snehlataganj, Indore Citv. 

i). Dr. Paresh M. Majumdar, Principal, .Arts i 
Commeicial College, Unjha. North ‘ Gujarat. 

I). Shri S. R. Mohan Das, 2-,A, Piospett Chambers 
Dr. D. N. Road, Bombav-1. 

7. Shri L. C. )o--hi, Bombay Chamber of Commerci 
.S: industry, .Vlatkiunon Macken/ie Building, Hal 
laid Estate, Bombav-I. 


11. Sll iiV CrOI P FOR I.MH STKIAI Rlt.MtONS- 
Rl (,IO.N 


-Nokriii R.N 


Heatlquaiters: NEW DE I Hi 


Chairman : 

1. Shri V. K. R. Menon, C-II/lti, Salilarjang De¬ 
velopment .Area. New Delhi. 

Members : 

2. Dr. K. N. A'aid, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial 
Relations, .5. Piisa Road, New Delhi 5, 

,'). Dr. 'I'. N. Kapoor. Uc'iitt. ol Commerce Jx 
Business Management, Punjab Universiis. Chan- 
digarh-l-L 

4. Dr. P. D. Shrimali, Joint Direttor, I.ahour Re 
search Centre, Dejitl. of E'.conomics, Lutknow 
Unitersitv, Lucknow. 


f). Shri I), nuigav.ai, Geiieial Setrelari, L.N.T.U.C 
Rajasthan Brant h, Sansar Chantlra Road, lai 
pnr-1. 

I). Shri Y. D. Sharma, 1,5. Jog-Dayal Building, Ojip 
State Bank of Intlia, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

7. Shri .\I. L. Khullnr, Employers’ .Assot iatitm ol 
.Northern India, 1-1/77, Cii il Lines, Po,st Box 
.\ti. ."-M. Ranptii. 

Mem!n r-Se< rrtarx : 

8. Shri M. ,A. M. Rao, Joint Director, National 
Ctmunissitm on I.abtmi, 1) 27, South Eixt., Part II, 
New Delhi. 
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I-. Sll 1)1 GltOlr FOR iNDtSTRlAI, Kfl.ATlONS — EaSIIRN 
Kl CilON 


Headquarters: 

C.liainnati : 

1. Sliii P. Kiishna I’illai, Indian Ahiniiniiini 

Company Ltd,, 1, Middleton .Street, Calcutta-Ui. 

■Memhfis : 

2. Shri .M. Chose, I he Beuf^al Cliamher of Coni- 

niCKi S: Industiy, Labour Department, Prist Box 

No. 2S0, Cakutt.i, 

;i. .Shri M. V. Madinian, Depiiiy General Manager 

(I’eisonnel); Hindustan .Steel Ltd., Rourkela Steel 
Plant, Rourkela (Orissa). 

d. Dr. .V. D. Singh, Chief Peisonnel Manager, 

lata Iron fe Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

Sliri .\. P. Sharnia, Organising .Secretarv, 
LN.'l .L C., Road No. lOB, Rajendianagai. Patna. 


CALCUT1.\ 

I). Dr. G. P. Siuha, Hony. Secretary, The li 
Society of Labour liconomits. Department o 
hour & Social Welfare, Patna University, Pal 

7. Dr, kaiicn Sen, M.P.. 58. Western Court, 
Delhi, 

S, Shii Arun Kumar Bhatlacharya, General ! 
tan. LN.l.L'.C. -Assam Branth, Silpukhuri, 
hati. 


Mrrnhn -Sfci f'lnt x : 

!l, Shri G. G, Padalkar, Brancn Personnel Oi 
Indian Oil Corporation, l.T Caniac Street, 

< utta- Ifi. 


I S. Sn nv Guot i> for Inulstri.vl Ri i..Ano.\.ii—Sot/rHi RN 
Rl GtON 

Headquarters: M.ADRAS 


(Jiiiinnan : 

1, Shri N. S. Bhal. liinni -N- Co. Ltd., Post Box 
No, lib, Madras. 

Meiubcn : 

2. Shri \'. A. Raniachandran. C/o The Metal Box 
Ct). of India Ltd., 19. Elaiya Mudali Street. 
I'ondiarpet, Madra.s-21. 

.'I. Shri R. Ramananda Rao, Chief Personnel Ma¬ 
nager, India Leaf Tobacco Developmetit Co. Ltd.. 
P.O. Box No. 1503, Cuntur-4 (Andhra Pradesh). 

14. Srt.iuv Groui" 
I leadquarters 

C.honniaii : 

1. Diretior. Kstablishmcni. Railivav Board. New 
Delhi. 


Members : 

2. Chief Persoiiiul OHiccr, Northern Railwai, New 
Delhi. 

3. Shii P. Siiaini.i. Road No. lOB. Rajcndra- 

iiagai, Patna. 

1 ). Siinv Guoef 
Headtpiarlers: 

Cbaii i/rati : 

1. Shri M. K. K. Nail, .Managing Direttor, The 

Fertih/ers & Chemicals Travancore Ltd., P.O. 
Udyogainandal, \'ia Cochin, Kerala. 

Members : 

2. Shri B. L. Wadeliia, Pcrtili/er Corporation of 

India, 1-43. South E.xt., Part I, New Delhi. 

3. Shri P. C. Jain, President, Indian Chemical 

Manulacturers .A.ssoi iation, 15 .-A, Horniman Cir¬ 
cle, Boinhav-1. 


4. Shri .\L R, K. Ran, Labour Welfare Of 
Kirluskcr K.lcclrir Co. Ltd,, Mallcsuararn. 
,galo:o-.3. 

■i. Shri S. C. C. .Anthony Pillai, Trustee, M; 
Pott "Lrust. l.’li, Strahan.s Road, Madras-12. 

li. Shri 1). A'enkatesh, General Secretary, M' 
St.ite. I.N.T.U.C., 5lh Main Road, Gandhin; 
Bangalore-9. 

7. Shri P. Balachandran Mcnon, Vice-Pre.sit 
A.I. r.U.C. Kerala State Trade Union Cou 
Panaiilla Junction, Trivandrum-14. 

FOR RaII. TkA.XSI-OKI 
NEW DELHI 

4. Shri Keshav H. Kulkarni, Joint General Si 
tary. National Eederation of Indian Railwayi 
17, janpath. New Delhi-1. 

.5. Shri J. P. Chauhey, All India Railwaymert's F 
ration. I25/F.. Bahar Road, New DeIhi-1. 
ti. Shri Umraomal Purohit, General Secretary, 1 
tern Railway Employees' Union, Grant P 
Railway Station (East), Bombay-7. (W.B.). 
Member Secretary : 

7. Deputy Dircilor Esit. (Lahoiiii, Railway Bo 
New Delhi. 

FOR Efrtiuzi rs 

ALWAVE 

•L Shri R. N. Sharnia. M.L.,\., Dhanbad. 

5. Shri (;. Sundaraiii, Genetal Secretary, All Ii 
Petroleum Workers' Federation, 34. Sewree C 
Road, Sewree, Bomhay-15. 

(>. Shri R. Chaki'tnarthy, E.Syi, Jhatulcwalan 
letrsioii. New Link Road, New Delhi. 

Member Secretary : 

7. Shri B. L. Shelke, Senior Personnel OBicer, ' 
Fertili/er Corp. of India Ltd., Troinbay U 
Bombay-74. 
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16. Study Group for Paper and Pulp 
Headquarters: CALCUTTA 


Chairman : 

1. Shri H. P. Dlianuka, the Bengal Paper Mills 
Co. Ltd., 14, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 

Members : 

2. Shri P. S. Kothari, Managing Director, the 
National New.sprint & Paper Mills Ltd., Nepa- 
nagar. (M.P.). 

3. Shri Hari Singh, Inspector General of Forests, 
Min. of Food & Agriculture, C.D. & Cooperation, 
Department of Agriculture, New Delhi. 

4. Dr. R. L. Bhargava, General Manager, West 
Coast Paper Mills Ltd., Dandeli, Distt. North 
Kanara, Mysore State. 


5. Shri G. C. Joshi, General Secretary, Indian I 
tional Trade Union Congress, Punjab, Himaci 
& J & K Region, H.O. Yamuna Nagar (Ambai 

6. Shri Nirmal Kumar Sen, Babuganj, P.O. H 
ghly, Distt. Hooghly, West Bengal. 

7. Shri K. K. Banerjee, Personnel Officer, M 
Bengal Paper Mills Ltd., Raniganj, Dij 
Burdwan. 


Member-Secretary : 

8. Shri N. C. Kundu, Dy. Labour Commission 
Govt, of VV'est Bengal, Calcutta. 


17. Study Group on Wage Policy 
BOMBAY 

5. Shri Dinoobhai Trivedi, Textile Labour As 
elation, Gandhi Majoor Sevalaya, P.B. No. 1 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

6. Shri Mahesh Desai (Resigned), All India Kh 
Mazdoor Federation, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, > 
tional House, 2nd Floor, 6, Tulloch Road, Bo 
bay-1. 

Member-Secretary : 

7. Shri S. D. Punekar, Tata Institute of Soc 
Sciences, Sion-Trombay Road, Chembur, Bo: 
bay-71 AS. 

Associate Secretary : 

8. Dr. L. K. Deshpande, 199, Vishwas, Sir P. i 
Road, Ville Parle (East), Bombay-57. 

18. Study Group for Heavy Engineering 
Headquarters; J AMSHEDPU R 

Chairman : 

1. Shri R. S. Pande, Resident Director (Admn.), 
the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

Members : 

2. Shri S. K. Datta, Burn & Co, Ltd., Howrah. 

3. Shri N. K. Seugupta, Managing Director, Mining 
& Allied Machinery Corp. Ltd., Durgapur-10, 

Dist. Burdwan, West Bengal. 

4. Mr. C. E, Cargill, Jes.sop & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 
No. 108, 63, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1, 


5. Shri Gopeshwar, General Secretary, Indian Nati 
nal Iron & Steel Woikers’ Federation, W-2/ 
The Crescent, Burnpur (Burdwan). 

0. Shri .Mohammad Elias (Resigned), 19, Audi 
2nd Byelane, P.O. Botanical Gardens, Howr; 
(West Bengal). 

7. Shri Ram Desai, Secretarv, Hind Mazdoor Sabli 
Nagindas Chambers, 167, P. D’ Mello Roa 
Bombay-1. 

8. Shri A. N. Singh, Chief Inspector of Factori< 
P.O. Hinoo, Ranchi (Bihar). 

9. Shri D. N. Ghose, Chief of Personnel Divisio 
Heavy Engineering Corporation Ltd., Ranchi. 


Headquarters: 

Chairman : 

1, Dr. D. T. Lakdawala, University of Bombay, 
Bombay. 


Members : 

2. Dr. F. A. Mehta, Tata Industries, Bombay 
House, Fort, Bombay. 

S. Dr. C. K. Johri, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial 
Relations, 5, Pusa Road, New Delhi-5. 

4. Dr. D. R. Khatkhate, Economic Department, 
Re.serve Bank of India, Post Box No. 1036, 
Bombay-1. 


19. Study Group on Labour Problems in the Public 
Sector 

Headquarters; HYDERABAD 
Members ; 


Chairman : 

1. Prof. V. V. Ramanadham, Dean, Faculty of 
Commerce, Osmania University. Director of Insti¬ 
tute of Public Enterprise, University Campus, 
Hyderabad-7. ‘ 


2. Shri B. N. Jayasimha, Chief Administrative Of 
cer, Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore Div 
sion, Hindustan Aircraft Post, Bangalore-17. 
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3. Shri Ram Chander, Dy. General Manager (EsU. 
& Genl.), Neyveli Lignite Corporation Ltd., 
Neyveli-l. 

4. Shri K. Appa Rao, Dy, Personnel Manager, 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., Raniachandra- 
puram, Hyderabad-.32. 

5. Shri M. S. Krishnan, No. 2, Sampige Road, 
Mill Corner, Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. 

6. Shri Tulsi Boda, General Secretary, The Institute 
of Public Undertakings, 29, Canning Lane, New 
Delhi-1. 

7. Shri G. Sanjeeva Reddy, 6/B, L.I.G.H., Baikal- 
pura, Hyderabad-27. 


8. Shri S. K. Nanda, Chief of Personnel and Indi 
trial Relation.s, Hindustan Machine Tools Ltc 
P.O. H.M.T., Bangalore-3L 

9. Dr. Raj 1C. Nigam, Editor, Lok Udyog ai 
Dy. Secretary, Bureau of Public Enterprisi 
Deptt. of Exp. (Min. of Finance), New Delhi. 

10. Shri Lliten Bhaya, General Manager, Alloy Sti 
Ltd., Durgapur. 

11. .Shri S. V. Knlkarni, Controller, Bhabha Aton 
Re.search Centre, Appollo Pier Road, Bombay 

Member-Sec) clary : 

12. Shri A. S. Jaganatb Rao, Reader in Commeri 
Osniania University, Hyderabad. 


20. .Study Gr 
H eadquarters; 

Chair)na)) : 

1. Shri P. C. Bhagat, Jute Commissioner, 20, Bri¬ 
tish Indian Street, Calculta-1. 

Members : 

2. Shri D. P. Goenka, 17, Belvedere Road, Cal- 
tntta-27. 

3. Shri R, L, Moitra, Labour Adviser, Indian Jute 
Mills As.sociation, Calcutta. 

4. Shri Kali Mukherjee, President, West Bengal 
Pradesh National Trade Union Congressi “Slira- 

21. .Study Group k 
Headquarters: 

Chairnian : 

1. Shri A. K. Roy, Chairman, Tea Board, 14, 
Brabournc Road, Calcutla-1. 

Members : 


UP FOR Jute 
CALCUTTA 

mik Bhawan", 177-B, Acharya Jagdish Bose Roa 
Calcutla-14. 

5. Shri Inderjit Gupta, M.P., A.I.T.U.C., 15, Da 
Road, Calcutta. 

0. Shri S. K. Ghosh, the Bird Heilgcrs Groii 
Chartered Bank Buildings, Calcutta-]. 

Meaiber-Secrclary : 

1. Shri H. M. Ghosh, Dy. Labour Commission! 
Office of the l.abour Commissioner and Registi 
of Trade Unions, West Bengal, New Sccretari 
Buildings, 11th Floor, Calcutta-1. 

Puantathins (Tea) 

CALCUTTA 

(i. Shri S. M. Narayanan. Assistant Secretary, Tam 
nad I.N.T.U.C., 11, Philips Street, Madras-l. 

7. Shri Monoranjan Roy, We,st Bengal CommitI 
A.I.T.U.C., 249, Bepin Behari Ganguli Stre 
Caltutta-12. 


2. Mr. E. H. Haimay, C/o India Tea .Association, 
Royal Exchange, 6, Netaji Subhas Road, Cal- 
cutta-l. 

3. Shri K. K. Chakraborty, Adviser, India Tea 
Plantations Association, Post Box 74, Jalpaiguri. 

4. Shri V, 1. Chacko, Secretary & Adviser, United 
Planters' Association of Southern India, Post Box 
No, 11, Glenview, Coonoor-l. 

5. Shri M. .A. Rahman, Chairman, Assam Tea 
Planters’ .Association, Jorhat, Assam. 


8. Shri L. M. Prodhan, General Secretary, Natior 
Union of Piantation Workers, Kalchini Ba/.ar, P. 
Hamilton Gan], Distt. Jalpaiguri. 

9. Shri G. C. Sarraah, General Secretary. Ass: 
Chah Karmachari Sangh, P.O. Dibrugarh, As.sa 

Moiiber-Secrctary : 

10. Shri Banmali Sharma, Addl. Labour Comm 
sioner. Government of Assam, Shillong. 


22. Study Group for Pua.ntations (Coffee/Rubber) 
Headquarters: KOTTAYAM. (KERALA) 


Chairman : 

1. Shri P. S. Habeeb Mohamed, Chairman, Rubber 
Board, Kottayam-9, Kerala State. 

Members : 

2. Shri A. E. Antony, Industrial Relations Officer, 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
Post Box No. 11, Glenview, Coonoor-L 


3. Slid U. L. Laxmangowda, Member, Coffee Boa 
and Coffee Planter, Urvinkhan Estate, Javali Po 
Chikniagalur Distt., Mysore State. 

4. Slid T. V. Joseph, Secretary, Rubber Boai 
Kottayam-9, Kerala State. 

■5. Shri C. M. Stephen, Congress Bhavan, Quilc 
Kerala State. 

e. Smti. Parvathi Krishnan. 45A, Periaswami Ro: 
R. S. Puram, Coimbatore-2. 
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7. Shri P. L. Perumal, President, the Neelamali 
Plantation Workers’ Union, 19, Mount Road, 
Coonoor-1. 

8. Mir Masood Ali Khan, Deputy Labour Com¬ 
missioner, Govt, of Mysore, No. 5, Infantry Road, 
Bangalore-1. 


Member-Secretary : 


9. Shri A. Gopalankutty Vydiar, Chief Insp 
of Plantations, Kottayam, Kerala State. 


23. SriiuY Group for Heavy Chemicals 
Headquarters; BOMBAY 


Chairman : 

1. Dr. G. S. Ka.sbekar, Managing Director, Hin¬ 
dustan Organif, Chemicals Ltd., P.O. Rasayani. 
Distt. Kolaba, Maharashtra. 

Members : 

2, Sliri f. I. Mehta, General Manager (Personnel). 
Union Caibide India Ltd., Post Box No. 2170, 
Calcutta-1. 


5, .Shri V. A. Khanolkar, Chemical Mardoor Sa 
115, Satyagiri Sadan, Dadar Main Road, I 
bay-14. 

(). .Shri Salil B. Mehta, C/o Tata Tndnstries 1 
Chemicals Division, Bombay House, Bruce St 
Fort, Bombay-l. 

7. Siiri D. M. Trivedi. President. Indian Chein 
Mauuractiucrs’ A.ssotiation, India Exchange, 
cutta-1. 


.1. Shri C. R. Da.s, Shriram Vinyl & Chemical Indus¬ 
tries. Shrirarapur, Kota (Rajasthan). 

4, ,Shri C. S. Rangarajan, Chemicals Employees' 
.Assoi iation, Meftiir Dam R.S. 


Member-Secretary : 

8. Shri P. S. Palande, Administratire Officer, 1 
dustan Organic Chemicals Ltd., P.O. Rasay 
Dist; Kolaba, Maharashtra. 


21. Sluin' Group for Coal 
Headquarters; NEW DELFH 


Chairman : 

1. Shri Chhedi Lai, Adviser, Planning Commissiori, 
Yojana Bhavan, Parliament Street, New Dciiii-l. 

Members : 


(). Shri Rasiklal Worah, Jora Bungalows, I 
Dhanbad (Bihar). 

7. Shri A. H. Azad, Secretary, National Coal D 
lopment Corporation Ltd., Ranchi. 

8. Shri Kanti Mehta, Indian National Mine V 
keis’ Federation, 9, Elgin Road, Cakutta-20. 


2. Shri K. S. R. Chari, Coal Mining Adviser, 
Ministry of Steel, Mines & Metals (Department 
of Mines & Metaks), New Delhi. 

;i. Shri G. S. Jabbi, Director General of Mines 
Safety, Dhanbad. (Succeeded by Shri R. G. Deo.) 


9. Shri Kalyan Roy, General Secretary, Indian M 
Workers’ Federation, G.T. Road, Asansol. 

10. Shri Deren Sen, M.P., Bengal Hotel, Mohainr 
Hus,sain Street, P.O. Asansol, Distt. Burdwai 


4. Shri P. Chandra, Coal Mines Provident Fund 
Commis,sioncr, Dlianbad. 

5. Shri R. Lall, Bengal Coal Company Ltd., 8, 
elite Row, Post Box No. 150, Calcutta-1. 


Menibcr-Secretary : 

li. Shri S. K. Diilta, Deputy Labour Commissioi 
Office of the Labour Conimussioner, Govt. 
Bihar, Patna. 


25. SiUDY Group for Oil Refining & Dlsfkibution 
Headquarters; NEW DELHI 


Chairman : 

1. Sliri N. N, Ka.shyap, Chairman, Indian Oil 
Corporation Ltd., Link House, 4th Floor, B.S. 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1. 

Members : 

2. Shri M. R. Idgunji, Industrial Relations Advi.ser, 
General Manager’s Office, Burmah-.SheU, Bombay, 
C/o Chief Representative’.s Office, Burmah-Shell, 
P.O. Box No. 626, New Delhi-1. 

3. Shri K. Krishnamurthy, Employee Relations 
Manager, Esso Standard Refining Company of 
India Ltd., Administration Building, Mahul, 
Bombay-74 AS. 


1. Shri V. H. Dhopeslnvarkar, Chief Person 
Officer, I.O.C. (Marketing Division), 254-C, ! 
-Annie Be.sant Ro,rd, ‘Prabhadevi’, Bombav-25 I 

5. Sliri G. Sundarara, General Secretary, All In 
Petroleum Workers’ Federation, “Shramaje 
Avaz”, 34, Sewree Cross Road, Sewree, Bombay- 

6. Shri Raja Kulkarni, General .Secretary, Natio 
Federation of Petroleum Workers (India), 
Militaiy Sopiare Lane, Fort, Bombay-1. 

Member-Secretary : 

7. Shri V. P. Baliga, Senior Personnel Offici 
I.O.C,, B.S. Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1. 
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26. SniBY Group for Ports & Docks 
Headquarters: BOMBAY 


Chairman : 

1. Shri L. M. Nadkarni, Chairman, Bombay Port 
Trust, Administrative Offices, Ballard Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Members : 

2. Shri S. M. Dikhale, Deputy Chairman, Bombay 
Dock Labour Board, Krupanidhi, 9. Wittet Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

,®i. Shri S. k. Ghosh, Deputy Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, 15, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

4. Shri S. C. Sheth, The Eastern Bunkerers Ltd., 
Stindia House, Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombav. 

5. Shri S. R. Kulkarni, President, All India Port 
Sc Dock Workers’ Federation, D’Mello Bhavan, 
P. D’Mello Road, Bombay-1. 


6. Shri Makhan Chalterjee, General Secretary, i 
India Port & Dock Workers’ Federation, Pc 
Shramik Bhavan, 26, Dr. Sudhir Basu Roa 
Galcutta-23. 

7. Shri R. K. Guha, Secretary, Indian Natior 
Port & Dock Workers’ Federation, 10, Moh 
Chandra Road, Calcutta-23. 

8. Dr. C. K. Johri, Associate Director, Shri Ra 
Centre for industrial Relations, New Delhi-5. 

9. Shri N. S. Mankiker, Director General, Facte 
Advice Service & Labour Institutes, Central 1 
hour Institute, Off Eastern Express Highwa 
Sion, Bombay-22 (DD). 

Secretary : 

10. Shri Batuk H. Mehta, Chief Labour Office 
Bombay Port Tru.st, Aclministrative Offices, B; 
lard Road, Fort, Bombay. 


27. Studv Group on Emplov.ment & Tr.vimng 


Headquarters; 


Chairman : 

1. Shri Kashi Nath Pandey, M.P. Zila Chini Mill 
Mazdoor Federation, Padrauna, Distt., Deoria. 
(U.P.). 

Members : 

2. Shri G. Jagathpathi, Joint Secretary and Dir. 
of Manpower, Ministry of Home Affairs, New 
Delhi-!. 

3. Dr. D. K. Malhotra, Joint Secretary, Planning 
Commission, New Delhi-1. 

4. Dr. J. N. Sinha, Senior Fellow, Institute of 
Economic Growth, University Enclave, Delhi-7. 

5. Shri S. Prabhakaran, Director of Employment 
& Training, Government of Bihar, Patna, (Suc¬ 
ceeded by Shri S. N. Saigal). 


28. Studv Group for 
Headquarters: 


Chairman : 

1. Shri M. Ghalapathi Rao, Editor, National Herald, 
I.E.N.S. Building, Rali .Marg, New Delhi-7. 


Members : 

2. Shri P. I.. Sondhi, Geneial Manager, Indian 
Express, New Delhi. 

3. Shri ]. M. D’ Souza, Manager, The Times of 
India, 7, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1. 

4. Shri G. N. Chittaranjan, News Editor, Patriot, 
12A/23, We.stern Extension Area, New Delhi. 


NEW DELHI 


6. Shri Zacliaria Mathew, Director of Training a 
Employment, Government of Kerala, Trivandru: 

7. Shti P. K. Das, Director, Institute of Appli 
Manpower Research, Indrapra.stha Estate, Ri 
Road, New Delhi. 

8. Col. S. G. Pendse, Director of Training, Dir 
torate General of Employment & Training, Shr: 
Shakti Bhavan, Rafi Marg, New Delhi. 

9. Shri K. M. L. Chhabra, Director of Employme 
and Training, Madras. 

Member-Secretary : 

10. .Shri K. B. Sharma, Director of Employme 
Exchanges, Directorate General of Employment 
Training, Shram Shakti Bhavan, Rafi Marg, N 
Delhi-1. 


NfWSP,VPF-R iNttUSTRY 

NEW DELHI 


5. Shri .A. R. Bhat, Pre.sident, Indian Langiiaj 
New.spaper.s Association, 256, Sadashiv Pei 
Poona-2. 

6. Shri J. P. Chaturvedi, Chief of News. Buret 
Samachar Bharati, 55, Kaka Nagar, New Delhi, 

7. .Shri T. V. R. Shenoi, 2/11, I.E.N.S. Buildii 
Rafi Marg, New Delhi-1. 

8. Shri R. Shamanna, Chief Sub-Editor, Prajava 
47/1, 12th Main Road, IV Block East, Jayanagi 
Bangalore. 

Member-Seerctary : 

9. Shri V. R. Kulkarni, Dy. Personnel Managi 
TELCO, )amshedpur-l(l. 
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29. Study Group for B.'VNKing Industry 
Headquarters: BOMBAY 


Chairman : 

1. Shri B. N. Adarkar, Deputy Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay. 

Members : 

2. Shri S. K. Datta, Chief Officer (Personnel), State 
Bank of India, Central Office, Boinbay-1. 

3. Shri V. C. Patel, General Manager, the Central 
Bank of India Ltd,, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay-1. 

4. Mr. George Savage, C/o National & Grindlays 
Bank Ltd., Mint Road, Bombay-1. 

5. Shri Prabhat Kar, General Secretary, All India 
Bank Employees’ .Association, 88/IA, latindas 
Road, Cak:utta-29. 


S. Shri V. N. .Sekhri, General Secretary, All I: 
Bank Employees’ Federation, 26/104, Birl 
Road, Kanpur-1. 

7. Shri M. L. Majumdar, President, All India S 
Bank of India Staff Federation, State Bank 
India, Calcutta. 

Member-Secretary : 

8. Shri A. Raman, Director (Banking), Econo 
Department, Reserve Bank of India, Cen 
Office, Bombay-!. 

Associate-Secretary : 

9. Shri Philip Thomas, Deputy Director (Planni; 
Economic Department, Reserve Bank of Im 
Central Office, Bombay-1. 


30. .Study Group for Air Tiun.sport Industry 
Headquarters: NEW DELHI 


Chairman : 

1. Shri M. A, Chidambaram, P.B. No. 113, 99, 
Armenian Street, Madras-1. 

Members : 

2. Captain M. Dayal, Indian Commercial Pilots' 
As.sociation, C/o. Indian Airlines, Thapar Hou.se, 
New Delhi. 

3. Shri P. V. Muthuswamy, President, All India 
Aircraft Engineers’ Association, lAC, Amirpet, 
6-3-832/1, Observatory Road, Hyderabad-16. 

4. Shri N. R. Kulkarni, General Secretary, Airline 
Radio Officers’ and Flight Operations Officers’ 
.As.sociation, K-lOO, Kalkaji, New Delhi-19. 


5. Shri M, M. Ojha, General Secretary, Air Cor 
rations Employees’ Union, I.A.C., Duni Dt 
Gate No. 3, Calcutta. 

6. Shri J. R. Jagtap, Air India Officers’ Associati 
Santa Cruz, Bombay-29. 

7. Shri A. S. Banavalikar, Personnel Manager, 

India, Bombay Airport, Santa Cruz (East), Be 
bay-29. ' *' 

8. Shri M. K. Basu, Industrial Relations Manap 

I.A.C., Airlines Hotise, New Delhi-1. 

Member-Secretary : 

9. Shri M. A. M, Rao, Joint Director, Natioi 
Commission on I.abour, D-27, N.D.S.E.. Pt. 
New Delhi-49. 


,31. Study Groiip for Construction Industry 


Chairman : 

1. Shri Bagarain Tulpule, Mill Mazdoor Sabha, 
39, Patel Terrace, Parel, Bombay-12. 

Members : 

2. Shri S. R. Bhise, Director General. Factory 
.Advice Service and Labour Institutes, Central 
Labour Institute, Off Eastern E.xpress Highway, 
Sion, Bombay-22(DD). 

3. Shri B. P. Kapadia, Pearl Mansion, 91, Queens 

Road, Bombay-1. ^ 

4. Shri B. V. Apte, Builders’ As.sociation of India, 
United Indian Building, 2nd Floor, West Wring, 
Sir Phirozshali Mehta Road, Fort, Bombav-1. 


Raiiainan, Member, (P&P), C.W. 
P.C., Bikaner House, Shahjahan Road, N 
Delhi-Il. 

6. Shri M. T. Shukla, Te.xtile Labour Associatic 
Gandhi Majoor Sevalaya, P.B. No. 110, Bhad; 
.Ahraedabad. 

7. Shri N. N. Manna, General .Secretary, C.P.W. 
Workers’ Union, Chhe Tooti, Paharganj, Ma 
Bazar, New Delhi. 

8. Shri K. A. Khan, C/o Transport & Dock Wc 
kers’ Union, D’Mello Bhavan, P. D’Mello Roa 
Bombay-1. 

0. Shri K. P. Fadia, Ronak, 37, Sanjiv' Ba 
Anandnagar, Aiimedabad. 


Headquarters: BOMBAY 

a. Shri M. A, 
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SlUDY (iROL'P KIR TrIBAI, LUU)l R 
Headquarters: RAN'CHI. 


Cluiirninn : 

1. Dr. J,. P, Virhartlii, Head ot tlie Departmont 
ot Aiitliiopdlogv, Randii University, Raiidii. 

Co-Chairin/ni . 

2. Rev. pr. M. \'. D. Bogae:(, .S.J., X'aviei Iiistitiile 
ot .SiKi.il .Service. Randii. 

Mciiihers : 

.Sliri Bliaiya Ram Munda, Nivaraii Asliraiii, 
Randii. 

4. Dr. V’. N. Saliay, I'ribal Orientation Study Cen¬ 
tre, Iltbsi Ciamp, Ratii Road, Randii. 


:"). Prof. S. K. Cliand, Adniini.scrative Training Sdio 
Randii. 

'i. Sliri .\roon Rose, Uectiircr in Economics, 
Xavier's College. Randii. 

Mcmhet Secretti ry ; 

7. Sliri 1'. R. Sliarma. Riliar Tribal Researih Ini 
tiite, Randii. 

.tcuxuilr Mrmhcr-ScLrclary : 

.S. Sliri T. S. Rat). X’avier Institute of .Social Si 
vice. Randii. 


1:1, Riciomi WoRKiNO Croup ON 1 ahoi r Aiimimsirai ion 
fN'oRiiirRN Rrr.iON) 


Mrmffcr^ : 

1. Sliri Dasliratli Singh, l abour Cominissioner, Coi ■ 
einment of Uttar Pradesh, Kan[)iii. 

2. Sliri Vobra, l.abour Cominissioner. Gov¬ 

ernment of Punjab, Cliandigarli, 

'1. Sliri D. D. Sliarma, Labour Commissioner, Cov- 
einnieni ol Haivana, Chandigarh. 

‘I. Sliri N', K. [o.shi. Laboiii Corimiissioiier, Ctnern 
meiit of Rajasthan, jaipnr. 


.1. Shii S. V. Andiabi. Labour Commissioner, C< 
eiiuiieni of Jammu & Kashmir, Civil Setretari; 
Health Depariineiit (labour), Srinagar. 

li. Shri P. K. Mattoo, Labour Commissioner, Gc 
ernment of Himatiial Pradesh, Simla. 

7. Sliri \'. C. Vajptvi, l.abour Commi.ssioncr, Del 
.Adminisiialion, li, Rajput Road, Delhi. 

Mcmhcr Set rctary : 

S. Sliri T. C Jain, Joint Labour Coinmissioni 
Covernment of Rajasthan, jaipiii. 


RioioNii Wop.KiNt; Group ON I.abour .Aiimi.msirmio.n 
(Soi riitRN Ricios) 


1. Sliri 1. S. Sankaian, 1 aboiii Coiiimi'sinnei, Gm 
eriinu'iu of Madras, Madras. 

2. Shri K. B. Lai, Labour Comiiiissioiier, Govern 
iiient of .\ridlira Pradesh, Hvderabatl. 

i, Shri V. Haiuimaiithappa, Labour Comiiiissionei. 
Cmeriiuient of Misoie, Bangalore. 


■I. Shri .N. Kodiuki ishiian. Labour Commis.sioni 
(lovei iiiiieiii of Kerala, Tri\aiidi iini. 


Mcinhrr-Ser ri lfii \ : 

.i. Shri V, Shii a SlianLer Reddy, Deputy Labo 
Comiiiissioiier, Cm einment ot Andltra I’rades 
Hvderabad. 


ii Rit.iONM U'ormm; Croup o.n Laboi r .Aumimsi r uio\ 
(WlSltK.N Riuion) 


Mrinlu 1' ; 


1. Shii 1). C. Kale, Comiiiissioiier ol Labour, Co 
leriimenl ol Maharashtra, Conimeite Ceiilre, 
I'arden. Bomhai-.'M. 

2. Shri S. j. Shah, Coinmis>ioner ot l abour, Ciija- 
ral Si.ue. 012. -New Civil Hospital Bliililings. 
•Alana, Ahmedaliatl-Hi. 

20-1 .MSNC1./G9 


:'i. Sliri \L M. Khar, Cominissioiur of Labor 
Coveriimenl of Madhya Pradesh, Indore (M.P 

\lt‘ttitfcy-Sc( rrlar\ : 

'I. Shri I.. Siiandilia, Depnn Labour Comm 
sioiiei. Cmi. of Madhya Pradc.sli, Indore (M.P 
i. Shri I’. |. Olid, .Assistant Commissioner of I 
lioiir, (.memmeiil of Maharashtra, Tardeo, Rot 
bai-:'d. 
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36. Rfoionai. Working Group on Labour Aiiministration' 
(Eastkrn Rbgion) 


Members : 

1. Shri B. K. Chatterjee, Labour Commissioner, 
Government of West Bengal, Calcutta. 

2. .Shri Ishwari Pra.sad, Lalioiir Commis.sioner, Gov- 
raent of Bihar, Patna. 

3. Shri U. N. Sahu, Labour Commissioner. Govern¬ 
ment of Orissa, Bhubanethwar. 


4. Shri B. Sarma, Labour Commissioner, Governm« 
of Assam, Shillong l. 

5. Shri S. N. Roy, Joint Labour Commission 
Ciovernment of VVest Bengal, Calcutta. 

Member-Secretary : 

6. Shri S. N. Saigal, Joint Labour Commission 
Government of Bihar, Patna. 


37. RtGioNAi. Working Group on Labour Administration 
(Central Region) 


Chairman : 

1. Shri O. Venkatachalam, Chief Labour Commis¬ 
sioner (Central), Shram-Shakti Bhavan, Rafi Mare, 
New Delhi-l. 

Members ; 

2. Shri M. Subramaniam, Director of Mines Safety, 
C/o Director General, Mines Safety, Dhanbad. 

3. Shri S. K. Ghosh, Deputy Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, 13, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

4. Shri P. M. Narasimhan, Joint Director, Estab¬ 
lishment, Railway Board, Rail Bhavan, New 
Delhi. 


5. Shri S. M. Dikhale, Deputy Chairman, Boml 
Dock Labour Board, Krupanidhi, 9, Wittet Ro; 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-L 

6. Shri 1. B. Sanyal, Director, Central Institute 
Training in Industrial Relations, B-1/41, Safd 
jang Development Area, Nauroji Nagar, N 
Delhi-16. 


Member-Secretary : 

7. Shri O. Maheepathi, Officer on .Special Du 
Office of the Chief Labour Commis.sioner (Ce 
ral). Shram Shakti Bhavan, Rafi Marg, New Del 


*.38. .Study Group for Cement 
Headquarters; BOMBAY. 


Chairman : 

1. Shri H. N. Trivedi, President, the Indian Na¬ 
tional Cement Workers’ Federation, Mardoor 
Karyalaya, Congress House, Bombay-4. 

Members : 


4. Shri S. C. Aggarwal, Dalmia Cement (Bhar 
Ltd., 4, Scindia House, New Delhi-l. 

5. Shri 1. M. Moinuddin, General Secretary, Indi 
National Cement Workers’ Federation, Dalm 
puram, Tiruchirappalli Distt., Madras. 


2. .Sliri K. R. Coorlawala, Personnel Director, ihe 
A.s,sociated Cement Co. Ltd., Cement House, 121, 
Queens Road. Bombay-L 

3. Shri K. K. Somani, Shree Digvijay Cement Co. 
Ltd.. ‘Shree Niwas House’, Waudby Road, Fort. 
Bomba y-1. 


Secretary : 

6. Shri N. Ananthanarayanan, As.sistant Directi 
National Commission on Labour. D-27, N.D.S.l 
I’an If, New Delhi. 


*Disbandcd from 12tli August, 1968. Study Group did not report. 



APPENDIX 


Seminars Organised by Academic Institutions or sponsored 
by the Commission. 


I. A Seminar on ‘Trade Unions and Politics in India’ was held under the auspices of the Shri Ram Centre 
Industrial Relations, New Delhi, in collaboration with the Punjab University in September, 1967, at Chandigarh. A se: 
official of the Commission was deputed to attend the Seminar. 

The stated objectives of the Seminar were ; 

“ To understand the relationship between trade unions and political parties in India at different levels. 

To examine the implications of the political involvement of trade unions for labour policy, union functions and lea 
ship, workers, employers and industrial relations. 

To explore the possibility of suggesting the ways and means of harmonizing the specific interests of trade unions v 
the political environment within which they exist.” 

Besides its plenary session, the Seminar devoted a session each to (i) union leadership and politics ; (ii) inter-uni 
relations and politics ; (iii) union action and politics ; (iv) unions workers and politics. 

A list of the participants in the Seminar is appended (Annexurc 1). 


II. The Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, organised a Seminar in collaboration with the National Comi 
sion on Labour on September 21 and 22, 1967 on the questionnaire issued by the Commission. 

A list of the participants in the Seminar is appended (Annexure II). 

III. A Seminar was held by the Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations at Varanasi ein collaboration with 
National Commission on Labour and the Uanaras Hindu University in the Banaras Hindu University Campus, Varanasi, 
September 2)—29, 1%8. The subject chosen for the Seminar was ‘ Labour Policy ’ with special reference to the following are 

(i) Social framework of industrial relations ; 

(ii) The purpose of future direction of labour legislation ; 

(iii) Wage Policy and the institutional framework of wage determination ; 

(t'l) Fringe benefits, incentives and productivity. 

The objectives of the Seminar were to :— 

”—assist them (the Commission) with the analysis of the more important and seemingly intractable issues 
labour policy. 

—make recommendations, wherever possible, on specific aspects of policy. 

—identify and examine the principal building blocks of labour policy in the light of papers submitted by learr 
scholars and practitioners, and the reports of the Study Groups constituted by the Commission. 

—function as a catalytic agent of new thought, as well as a forum for reconciliation of contending viewpoi 
on labour policy, at all levels.” 

The Seminar was attended by the Member-Secretary and two Officers of the Commission. The concluding session ^ 
presided over by the Member-Secretary of the Commission. The seminarians formed four groups to have three-dav long c 
cussions in parallel sessions of the areas metttioned earlier. The conclusions of the four groups were discussed in the last plen: 
session of the Seminar. 

.\ list of the participants in the Seminar is appended fAnnexure III). 

Conferences convened by the Commission; 

I Conference of Chief Inspectors of Factories, held at New Delhi on .May 8-9, 1968. 

II Conference on Labour Statistics, held at New Dclhi/Simla on August 28—31, 1968 

III Conference on Agricultural Labour, hcKl at New Delhi on December 23—2.0, 1968. 

IV Conference on Industrial Cooperatives, held at New Delhi on January 8-9, 1969. 

Lists of participants in these Conferences .arc appended (Aiinexures IV to VH). 



Annexure I 


Seminar on Trade Union.'! and Politics in India under the auspices oj the Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations. 

jVew Delhi, 20-23rd September, 1967. 

Parlit.ipauls . 


1. Shii K. C. Alexander. Resean li .Sliii Rain 

Centre for Indnsirial Relations, 5, I’nsa Road. 
New Dellii 5. 

2. .Sliii .S. 1’. liiijaj. Reseaicli A.s.soeiate. .SItii Ram 
Centre lot Industrial Relatiotts. .a, I’lisa Road. 
New Dcllii 5. 

,t. .Sliri H, S. Baviskai, Depaitnient of .Soeiologe. 
Dellti Sdinol of lunnntnit.s. IJntveisitv of Delhi. 
Delhi 7. 

■1. Dr. lili.intt Ram. filiaiiinan. ,Shri Ram Memorial 
I'onttdation. Hara Hindu Ran. Delhi-ti. 

.5. SItii \'it)av Hhaval Ram, Delhi Cloth and ('.cnc- 
lal Mills Co. I.td.. Rata Hindu Rao. Dellii-h. 
li. .''hii 11. ,S. llhir. I’rofessor—Dircilor. Ilomhav 

I.ahont Itistittite, 1‘arcl, |}oinl)av-12-ni). 

7. .Shri I'til.si Hoda. Itistitnte of Ptthlic Undeitak 
ings, 8, Dr. Rajetidta Prasad Road, New Delhi. 

8. Shri N. N. CUaltcrjee, [oittf .Serretary. Ministry 
of l.ahotir attd Employment, Shratn .S’hakti Bha- 
\att, Rali Marg, New Delhi. 

11. Shri \'ithal Cliaudliati. Joitii .Secretary. All 
India Trade Utiion Cotigrc.ss. 178, Chariti Road. 
Uomba\-4. 

10. .Mr. Harold Crottdt. 171, Glcnhtttitly Road, El- 
wood, I’ietoria. 

11. Shri O. P. Dhitigra, Shti Rant Cetitie tor Indiis- 
ttial Rehitions, !i, Pnsa Road. New Dclhi-5. 

T-’. Shri ). C. Dikshit, Getietal Secretary, IN'l'UC. 
LhP. ilratich, 19, I.ajpat Rai Road, Lucknow. 

l.'l. Mr. Norntan Fratui.s Ditfty, Westetn .Australian 
Institute of 'I'eehnology, (antes Street, Perth. 
Western .Austtalia. 

M. Rev. It. .A. ). T'onseea, Director, Itidiaii .Social 
Institute, D 2.5, Sotith Extension II, New Delhi. 

1,5. Ml. Robett Gatin, Ford Fotindation Consultant. 
Shri Ram Cetitre for Indti.sttial Relations, ,5, 
I’tisa Road, New Dclhi-.'j. 

It). Shri C. M. George. Rescanh Fellow, Shri Ram 
Centie lor Industrial Relations, .5, Pnsa Road. 
.New Delhi-5. 

17. Shri Prem tiotil, Delhi .Sdtool of Social Work, 
University of Delhi. Delhi-6. 

18. Shri R. M. Coil, Depaitnient of I'aonomi)*-. 
Got Cl iinient College, Mandsaiir. 

19. Shti R. C. C.oyal. Indian Institute ol .Manage¬ 
ment, \'aslrapni, Ahmedabad-G. 

21). Mr. .Alfred Heiilei, Embassy of Federal Republii 
of Germany, (i/.50, Shanti Path, Chanakvaiinri. 
N’eiv Delhi. 

21. Shti S. P. Jain, Research Associate, Shri Ram 

Centre for Industrial Relations, ,5, Piisa Roatl. 

New-Delhi-5. 

22. Shri C. K. Jolui, Associate Dircelor. Shri Ram 

Centre for I'ndiisirial Relations, .5, Pit.sa Road, 

New Dclhi-5. 


2;!. Shti .A. Joslii. Uirectoi. Shri Ram Centre fot 
Industrial Relations. 5, Pusa Road. New Delhi 5. 

21. Shri 1. N. Kapoor, Head of the Department of 
CommcKC and Business Management. Punjab 
Universile, Chandigitrh. 

2), Shri 11. L. Kapur, .AdininistrajiM- OlFicer. Shri 

Ram Cenite lot Indnstial Relations. 5, Pn.sa Road. 
New Delhi 5. 

2ti. .Shti \ . B. Kaiiiik. Direitoi. I.ahoni- I-.diicalion 

.Vitiie. 127. Mall,lima Gandhi Road, Bombav. 

27. Shi i 1. K. Kai iinakaran. Xavier l abour Rela¬ 

tions Institute. P, n. Box No. 47, janishedpur. 

2.'s. Shri Raja Knlkarni, National Feiieration of Petro- 
lenin Woikeis. 27. Miliiatv ,S(|nare T.ane. Foit. 
Botnbat-I. 

21). Shri \. S. Maiikiker, Diret tot-(ieneiaI. Cenlial 
Labour Institute. Off Eastern F.xprcss Highwav, 
Sion, liombay-22 DD. 

I'P sht i B. N. .Mehrotia, Reader. Dcpai intent of 

(.ionunene and Business .Managetnent. Piinjab 
L'tiiversilv, Chandigarh. 

;il. Ret. It. E. H. McGrath. Xavier Labour Rela¬ 
tions Institute. Post Box No. 47, Jamshedpur. 

.12. .shii .S. R, Mohan Das, 2 A. Prospect Chambers, 
Or. ]). N. Road. Bombav-1, 

:i.'. Shri A. C. Xiiiida. Senior Rc.seardt Fellow. Shti 
Ram Ceniie for Industrial Rilalions, ,5, Piisn 
Road, New Delhi-,5, 

■ it Shti P. 1,. Pei'uinal, Ptcsideni. the Neelanialai 
Phuilation Workets' Union, 19. Mount Road. 
Coonoor. 

;!.i. Shti I. C. Puri. Setii'lait, Dcyiartinent of I,about. 
(»)teinmeni ol Piinjab, Chandigaih. 

,11). Shii F,. A. Rain.isuatny. De|)artment of .Soiiologv. 
Delhi .Sihool of Eionotnits. i;nitcr,siiv of Delhi, 
Delhi. 

.'7. Shri R, S. Ran. Research .Assodaie. Shii Ram 
Centre for ludiisiiial Relations, 5, Pnsa Road 
.Nett Delhi .5. 

,18. Shti M. .\. .M. Ran, Joint Direitor, .National 

Commission on Labour. D-27. South Extension 
II. Nett Delhi. 

19. Shti R. Rainain, Honoraiv Seiielait. ‘liruihi- 
ra|)alh Prodmiivitt Comuii A'imeiifs Building, 
t.anlonmeiii, J it ndiira])alli-l. ' 

19. .Ml. A. {;. Read, first Secretaiy (L.ihouii, Biilisli 
High Coininission, ChanakvapuVi. Netv Dilhi-ll. 

41, Shri Bisen Sahai. General Manager (M.O) (at 
Engine, ring Works Ltd., 18:!-,A. Piinec .Anwar 
Shah Road. Calcutta ,51. 

42. Shri D. Saran. Research Associate, Shri Ram 

Centre for Industrial Relations. 5. Pusa Road 

.New Dclhi-5. 

4 >. Shri .M. C. Sekliai , Researc h Ofli, c-i, Shii Rain 
Centre lor Incliistrial Relations, ,5 Pusa Road 

.Nett ])etlii-.5. 
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44, .sliii k. N. Sharina. DejiartnieiU of Huinanilio' 
anti Sodal Sririices. Indian In5tilini' of Techno¬ 
logy, I.I.r. I’o.st Office, Kanpur. 

45. V. 1). Sharina, 15. J. FI. Building, Bhagiralh 
I’lato. Odlii. 

Id. Slni Raja Rani Slia'iii, Vice Chantiiioi. kadii 
\idva I’fctli, \’aranasi-l. 

47. ''Ini N. R. .Slicih, .Aisisiain Diitaior, Shii Ram 
(ientre for fndnstiial Relafions, 5. Pusa Roatl. 

\t!i' D('lln-5. 

Id. Slni C. M. Stephen. Ci/o I’ladcsh Carngun^ Com 
niillcc, Congress Bliavan, Quilon. 

4(1, Slni C. P. Thakur, Research Ofriccr, Slni Ram 
C'.ini'f for Inihisirial Relations, 5. Pusa Roatl. 

Nc" I.)t4hi-5. 


Mr, C.eorgc Tobias. Programme .Athi.sei on Mai 
pimer and tmirlovinenl. Ford Foundation. :!1 
Fero/csliah Road, New DeIhi-1. 

.51. Shri S. F). Tripathi, Reader, Departnieni of Con 
imrtr and Rnsiness Management. Pnnjah Iln 
trisits. Chandigarh. 

j-. Shri rulpnle. Mil) Ma/door Sahha. .id. Pali 
itrratf, Parel. Boniiras, 

51. Shri k. \. \'aid. Associate Diredor, Shri Rai 
Cientre for Indnstrial Relations, 5. Pnsa Roatl 
\eu- Delhi. 

.54. .Mr. Nf. ]. \'an Den Bogaert. Xatier Fnslitut 
of Sotial Sertite. I’.B. No. 0, Ranchi. 

:5:5. Shri P V. Veei araghavan. .Assistant Directoi 
Unman Rtlalions Division. SFFR.A, Coimtra 

loie-l I, 



Annexlhe 


Seminar on the National Labour Commission’s Q^stionnaire at Tala Institute of Social Sciences, 

Bombay-—September 21 & 22, 1967. 

tOnttctpanls : 


(Ay Rcpyrfpiilalnri of 

1. Sliri T. I.. A. Atharya. .Mahindta & Mahinda. 

2. Sliii Z. U. B. Aii.'aii, liii|)t;nal Tohaao Co. of 

India I’rivatc Ltd. 

?. Slii .A. S. Banavalikar, Air India. 

4. Sliii L'marao Baliadur, Hindustan Lesti Ltd. 

j, Siui R. Ciokliatc. fornicily of Midowntrs' 

.Assotialiun. 

ti. .Sliii L. C. Joslii, Botiibay Cliandrci of Com- 

niei (c. 

7. Shri 4 . I). Joslii. Tata Sti' iies Ltd. 

8. .Slii i I). Kale, Labour Comniissionei. Gotern- 
inent of .Mabarasbcra. 

0, .Sliii I’. V. Kaniath, Britisli Dru'> House. 

ID. .Sliri M. Kanira, ESSO Standard Eastern lot. 

11. Sliri V. G. Karnik, Times of India. 

12. Sliri N. i\'. Kasliyap, Larsen & Toubro. 

1:1. Sliri N. S. Mankikcr, Central Labour Institute 

(B) Meinbci^ of ,li 

lulu /irooul'' of Social Sciences : 

2t.i. Hr. M. S. Gore. 

27. Dr. S. D. i’unekar, 

28. Dr. K. G. Desai, 

2y. .Mrs, S. R. I'aiiakat. 

MU, Mr. L. S, Kudehedkar. 

lioiniju) iMitour InstUute : 

■11. Dr. B. S. Bliir, 

.M2. 1)1. V. G, .Mlietras. 


/iiilusiry f Mumijj/'iiu III. 

14, Di. E. .A. Mehta. Tata Industries l*vt. Ltd. 

1.9, Shri S. B. Mehta, Tata Oil Mills Co. I.td. 

lb. Shri k. Naoroji, Gfxliej & Boyce. Pvt, Ltd. 

17. Sliri N. R. Pandit. labour Secretariat of Ban 

18. Sliri B. Rajaraiii. Tata Te.stiles. 

lU. Sliri B. K. Rindani, Hindustan l.eser Ltd. 

20. Sliii S. L. Salini, Swadeshi Mills Co. Ltd. 

21. Sliri 1. S, Scliiiii. Kaniani Metals fe .Alloys Li 

22. Sliii S. Sliaiikaia, Eirestone Tyre & Rubber M 

Co. ltd. 

2j Sliii 1'. S. Swaniiiiathan, Eniployers’ Eedcrati 

of India. 

21. Sliii S. V. L taiiisingli. Associated Cement Coi 
panics Ltd. 

25. Sliii M. s. Waiiy. lonnerly of Millowiiers' Ass 

< iatioii. 

adetiiic liisliliitioiis. 

■MM Di. K. S. Basil. Jaiiinalal Bajaj Institute 

.Maiiagciiieiil Studies. 

Ml. Di. D. 1. Lakdauala. Prof, of Irconoinics, Ui 
M'l'itr of Bombay. 

'15. I’lof. R. C. (ioyal, Indian Institute of Manag 

mint. .Alimcdabad. 

.Mb. Pr<,l. .\. S. Deslipande. V.j.T. Institute, Matung 

.17. Shri B, N. Datar, Member-Secretary, Nation 

Commission on Labour. 
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Annexure II 


Seminar on Labour Policy by the Shri Ram Centre for Industrial relations at Varanasi, 

September 25—-29, 1968 

Pnrlicipanls , 


1. Shri D. K. Agarwal, Advocate, Supreme Court 
of India, 23/4, G. T. Road, Shakti Nagar, Dclhi-7 

2. Shri K. C. Alexander, Research Officer, Shr' 
Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, 5, Piisa 
Road, New Dclhi-5, 

.3, Shri D. I.. Amin, Chief Adviser, Central Per¬ 
sonnel Department, Mafatlal Services Private Ltd., 
Mafatlal House, Ilackhay Redamation, Bombay-]. 

4. Shri Anandji, Dean, Faculty of Law, Ranaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

5. Shri K. S. L. Anand, Personnel Maiiager. Feiti- 
liset Corporation of India Limited, Sindri Unit, 
Sindri. 

fi. Shri Anand Prakash, Advocate, Supreme Court 
of India, 22-A, Mahani Building, Asaf .■\li Road. 
New Delhi. 

7. Shri Durga Bagchi, General Secretary, Heavy 
F.ngineering Mazdoor Union, Mani Tolla, Hinoo, 
Ranchi. 

8. Dr. Baljit Singh, .Metiiber, National Commission 
on Labour, Head of Departtuent of Economics, 
Lucknow Utiiversity, Lucknow. 

9. Shri S. K. R. llhandari. Dean, Faculty of Com- 
incrte, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

10. Dr. Bharat Ram, Member, National Commission 
oti l.abottr. Chairman, Shri Ram Memorial Fouti- 
tlation, 2.3, Sardar Patel Road, New Delhi-ll. 

11. Shri Vitiay Bharat Ram. Delhi Cloth & General 
Mill Company Limited, Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi 0. 

12. Shri 1. Z. Biiatty, Director, National Council of 
Applied Economic Research, Indrapiastha Estate, 
New Delhi. 

13. Shri .Makhan Chaiteijee, General Secretarv, All 
India Port S; Dork Woikers' Federation. Pt>rt 
Slirainik llhawan, 2ti, Dr. Sudhir Basu Road. 
Calcutta. 

14. Shri N. N. Chatterjee, joint Secretary. Mitiistry 
of 1 ahotir 3; Employmetit, New Delhi. 

13. Shri B. N. Datar, .Member-Secretaty, National 
Commission on Laboiit, D-27, .N.D.S.E., Part II, 
New Delhi-.3. 

16. Shri S. .N. Dhyatii, Reader, Fa< tilts ol Law, 
Unisersits ot Delhi, Delhi, 

17 Mr. G. \\’. Ford, C/o Non-Gosernuiental Grgani 
.saiioris Branch, Relations 8.- Confereiue Depart- 
menl. International I.ahoni Ollice, CH 1211 
(ienesa 22. 

15. Shri ). S. Gandhi, Shri Rant Cetttre for Itidiis- 
trial Rel.nlions, 5, Piisa Road, New Delhi-5. 

19. Shri k. A. Gidwani. Personnel Manager, Fextile 
Division. Delhi Cloth .V General .Mills Companv 
Limited, Bara Hindu Kao, Delhi-li. 

2n. Shri O. P. Gupta, Staff Controller S.- .Secretarv, 
Punjab National Bank Limited, Parliament Street, 
.New Delhi. 


21, Shri B. P. Jain, Chief Commercial Manager 

•Saint Chemicals .V Fertilizers Limited, Sahupttri 
A’aranasi. 

22, Shri H, C. Jain, General Manager, Delhi Clotl 
Mills, Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi-6, 

23. Shri M. C. Jain, .Assistant Director, Nationa 

Commission oit Labour, D-27, N.D.S.F.., Part-II 
New Delhi. 

24. Shri L, C. Jain, Joint Labour Commi.ssioner 

Offtce of the Laboitr Commissioner, Rajasthan 
Jaipur. 

23. Kiitnari Sarla Jawa, Shri Ram Centre for Indtts 
trial Relations, 5, Pusa Road, New Delhi-5. 

26. Shri C. K. Johri, Associate Director, Shri Ran 
Centie for Industrial Relations, 5, Pusa Road 
New Delhi-5. 

27. Shri A. Joshi, Direttor, Shri Ram Centre foi 

Industiial Relations. 5, Pusa Road. New Delhi-5 

28. Shri N. K Joshi, Labour Commissioner, Gov 

eminent of Rajasthan, Jaipiii. 

29. Shri V. D. Joshi, Tata Services Limited, Bureai 
of Labour Information, 75, Apollo Street, Fort 
Botnbav. 

30. Shri 1. ,N, kapooi. Head, Department of Com 
merce. Punjab I itiversiiy, Chandigarh. 

31. Shri B. M. Kapur, Administrative Officer, Shri 
Ram (ientre for Itidustrial Relations, 5, Pusa 
Road, New Delhi-5, 

32 Shri .N. B. Lai, Additional Labour Commissioner 
Governmetit of Uttar Pradesh, Kanpur. 

33. Shri G. S. Madan, Member-Secretary, Committet 
on Labour Welfare, Ministry of l.abottr and Em 
plotment. Kundan Mansion. 2.A/3, Asaf AH Road 
New Dellii. 

34. Shri R. K. Mahiya. .Member, National Commis 
sion on Labour, L.l/I, South Extension, Part-IL 
New Di’lhi-3. 

33. Dr. (Knmaii) Kamla Mathur, Deputy Director, 
National Commission on Labour, D-27, .N'.D.S.E., 
Part-IL New Delhi. 

36. Shri .M. A’. Mathui, Asian Institute of Educatio¬ 
nal Planning and .Atlminisiration. Indraprastha 
Estate. New Delhi-1. 

.37. Slni P- M. Menon, Diiector, International I about 
Oltiie, Manili House, New Delhi. 

'-s. Slni P. K. .Mukherjec, ICl (India) Piivate I.imi 

ted, ICI House, 34. Cliowringhee, Calcutta 

39. Slni K. P, Mukanda Rao, Personnel Managei. 

India Pistoio Limited, Sembiam, Madras. 

49, Shri C, M. Palvia. Joint Director. .National Build¬ 
ings Onganisation, Nirman Bhavan, New Delhi. 

11, Shri S. M. Pandey, Research Officer, Shri Ram 

Centre for Industrial Relations, 5, Pusa Road, 
New Delhi 3. 

42. Shri P. L. Peiiimal, the Neelainalai Plaiuatiou 

Wotkeis' Union, .Mount Pleasant, Coonoor-2. 
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1 :!. 

■II. 

-15. 

■Iti. 

■17. 

-IH. 

■ 10 , 

id. 

'll. 

ill. 

.51. 

(ill. 

(i7. 

(is. 


Sliii .\f. \. I’ytcc, Director, tiie .School of .Ma¬ 
nagement Sfnclics, Ihiiversity of Kerala. 

Sliri R. Uov. Deputy Chaiinian, ('.aknita Dock 
I abnui Hoaicl, Calentta. 

Shii .\. K. Sliah, Faculty of Commerce, liauaias 
Hindu lini' Cisity. ^'aranasi. 

Shii B. R. Shaima. Profe.ssor, Indian Institute 
of .Management, Va^trapur, .-Mimedabad. 

Sliii y. D, Sliarma, Member, Working Commiitee, 
.V.I.T.U.C., 13, Jogdhian Colony, Delhi-6. 


.3,3, Shii M. .N. Srinicas. Hc-ad, Depaitnieiit of Socio¬ 
logy, Delhi School of Economics, University ol 
DHiii, Delhi. 

.3(1. Shri Sincsh Sriiastava, Professor, Indian Insti- 
tuie of Management, Emerald Bowen, Barrack- 
pore. Trunk Road, Calcutta. 

37. Sbii C- M. Stephen, President, Kerala I.N. I .U.C., 
.Mahatma Gandhi Road, Ernakulam. 

.3.S. Sbri G. Snndarain. General Secreiarv, .-Ml India 
Peticlcnin Workers' Federation, 21/207. Bbave- 
shwar .Sadan, Sion (East), Bombay-22. 


Shri Raja Ram Sliastri, Member, National Com¬ 
mission on Labour, Vice-Chancellor, Kashi Vidya- 
])ceih, Varanasi. 

Shri N. R. Shelh. Assistant Diri’Clor, Shri Rain 
Centre lor Indu.sirial Relations, 5, Piisa Road. 
Neu- Delhi-3. 


.33. Shri N. Thakor, Es.so Standard Eastern Inc., 
17, )anishedji Tata Road, P.B. No. 335, Bom¬ 
bay-i . 

1 : 0 . Shri C. P. Fhaknr, Research Qfliter, Shri Ram 
Centre lor Industrial Relations, 3, Pusa Road, 
New Delhi. 


Shri D. P. -N. Singh, Reader, Faculty ot Carm 
meiie. B.inaias Hindu University, Varanasi. 

Dr. \ . li. Singh, Reader, Department of Eco 
nomic'. I.iickncnv University, Lucknow. 

Shii G. P. Sinha, Head, Department of l.aboiii 
& Social Welfaec, Patna L'niiersity, I’auia. 

Shri J. N Sinha, Setiior fellow. Institute of 
Economic Growth, University Eiulave, Delhi-7, 

Shri P. R, N. Sinha, Department of I ahoni & 
Social Wellaie, Patna Uniiersiiy, Paina. 


Shri S. M. Tiwary, Fatuity of Commerce, Bana- 
ras Hindu Lniversity, Varanasi. 

Shri j. R. Fripathi, Secretary, I.N.T.U.C.. U P. 
Branch, 10, Lajpat Rai Road, Lucknow. 

Shri Bagaiam I nlpule. General Secretary, .Mill 
-Ma/dcKii Sahha, :!0, Patel Tenacie, Parel, Bom- 
h:iv-!2, 

Knmaii Kanilesh V'aid. Shri Ram Centre for 
liuUisirial Relations, 5, Pusa Road, New Delhi-3. 

Shri K. \. Vaid. Director of Research, Shri Ram 
Cenlic- lor Indii'iiial Relatioms, 5. Pusa Road, 
.N ew Del Id-3. 


I’lirtidjiiint'' I.isl) 


Shri Dciol Singh, Head, Department of Business 
•Admn., Hirla Institute of "Fechnologv S; Science. 
Pilani. 

Shri Q. II. Faroc]uce, Head, DepaKment of Com 
nic-ree, .Aligarh Muslim University, .Aligarh. 


liO. Shri A. C. Nanda, General Sec.retarv. Bata Shoe 
Workers' Union, l•'aridabad. 

71k Sliri L. I. Paiija, Deputy General .Manager 
fPersoiiiiel). Ronrkcla Steel Plant, Hindustan Steel 
l td.. Rcnivkela. 


Sliri H. Goswairiy, Chief Industrial F.nginccr, 

Roiirkela Steel Plani, Hindustan Steel Ltd.. 71. Shri B. .\. Sricnsiaca, Kashi A'idvapeeth, \'ara- 

Rourkfla. nasi. 



Conference oj Chief Inspectors of Factories held at New Delhi, 8-9th May, 1968 

Participants 


Annexure 


1. Shri N. S. Mankiker, Ex-Director General. Fac¬ 
tory Advice Service and Labour Institutes. 

13. 

Shri N. L. Gadkari, Chief Inspector of Facto 
Government of Maharashtra. 

2. Shri S. R. Bhise, Director-General, Factory Ad- 
\’ice Service and Labour Institutes. 

14. 

Shri A. P. Balakrishna, Chief Inspector of 
tories, Government of Mysore. 

3. Shri E. J. Ramrakhiani, Deputy Director Gene¬ 
ral, Factory Advice Service and Labour Institutes. 

15. 

Shri B. K. Patnaik, Chief Inspector of Facto; 
Government of Orissa. 

4. Shri S. N. Rainanathan, Director of Mines Safety 
(Safety Standards), Directorate General of Mines 
Safety. 

If). 

Shri N. N. Vohra, Labour Commissioner 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Government 
Punjab. 

0 . Shri K. Narasimharaiu, Chief Inspector of Fac¬ 
tories, Government of Andhra Pradesh. 

17. 

Shri M. L. Bhandari, Inspector of Factoi 
Government of Punjab. 

fi. Shri j. C. Barua, Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Government of Assam. 

18. 

Shri Pabuvval, Chief Inspector of Factories, ( 
ernment of Rajasthan. 

7. Sliri A. N. Singh, Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Government of Bihar. 

19. 

Shri T. V. Lakshmanaswamy, Chief Inspectoi 
Factories, Government of Tamil Nadu. 

8. Shri R. P. Patel, Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Government of Gujarat. 

20. 

Shri M. Quazilbash, Chief Inspector of Factoi 
Government of Uttar Pradesh. 

9. Shri D. D. Sharma, Labour Commissioner and 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Government of 
Haryana. 

21. 

Shri S. N. Chaudhuri, Chief Inspector of Fa 
ties, Government of West Bengal. 

10. Shri A. A. Bhat, Deputy I.abotir Commissioner, 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir. 

22. 

Shri S. P. Tyagi, Chief Inspector of Facto 
Delhi Administration. 

11. Shri K. Alippy, Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Government of Kerala. 

23. 

Shri C. V. Dhume, Inspector of Factories, C 
ernment of Goa, Daman and Diu, 

12. Shri C. P. Tyagi, Chief Inspectoi of Factories, 
Government of Madhya Pradesh. 

24. 

Shri S. M. Kanwar, Chief Inspector of Factoi 
Tripura Administration. 

(Some officers of the 

Commission 

also attended). 
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Conferenct on Labour Statistics held at Mew Delhi — Simla, August 28—31, 1968 


Participant'^ 


1. Di. B. Ramamiirti, Chairman. 

2 . Shri O. Venkatachaiam, Chiff i.aboiir Commi-,- 
sioner (Central). 

;i. .Shri K. K. Bhatia, Director, I.abour Bureau. 

4. Dr. J. N. Tewari, Director, Socio-Economic Re¬ 
search, Planning Commi.ssion. 

5. .Shri N. K. Chakravarty, Joint Director, Central 
Statistical Organisation. 

6. Shri D. Ranga Ramanujam, Director, Bureau of 
F.conoinics and Statistics, Government of .Andhra 
Piadesh. 

7. Shri K. S. Shafceq, Assistant Labour Commis 
sioner. Government of Andhra Pradesh. 

S, Shri D. C2 Das, Officer on .Special Dutv, In-charge 
of Directorate of Statistics, Government of A.ssam. 

!i. Shri PI. 1*. Dtiara. l,ahonr Commissioner, Gov¬ 
ernment of .Assam. 

10. Shri R. B. Lai, Director of Statistics and Ev.abia- 
rion and Secretary to Government of Biiiar. 

n, Shri D. C. De. Statistics -Vnthoritv. Bihar, Office 
ol the Commissioner of Labour, Goternment of 
Biliar. 

12. Stiri A. V. \’yas. Commissioner of Labour, Gov¬ 
ernment of Gtijarat. 

13. Shri P. B. Bttth, Director, Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics, Goiernment of Gttjarat. 

14. Shii D. D. .Sharma, labour Commissioner, Go\- 
crnment of Harsana. 

l.T. Shri K. C. Gupta, Economic and Statistical .Ad¬ 
viser. Government of Haryana. 

16. Shri S. K. Mahajan, Deputy Labour Commissio 
net'. Government of Jammu and Kashmir. 

17. Sliri J. P. Kesar, Director, Economics and Statis¬ 
tics, Government of Jammu and Ka.shmir. 

15. Shri P. P. Philipose, Deputy Director, Bttreatt of 
Economics and Statistics, Government ot Kerala. 


(-Some officers 


I'J. Shii L. S. Pawat. Assistant Labour Comiuissin 
Governmeut of Madhya Pradesh. 

20. Shri K. B. L. Bhargava, Director of Econoi 
and Statistics, Government of Madhya Pradesl 

-1. Siiri S. M. Vhdwans, Director, Bureau ot 1 
nomics and Statistics, Governraeiit of Maharash 

22. Shri P. J. Ovid, Deputy Commissioner ot Labr 
Goternment of Maharashtra. 

2.3. Shri M. M. A. Khan, Deputy Lalrour Comi 
sioner, Governincm of Mysore. 

24. Shri S. G. Deshpande, Assistant I.alrmir O 
missioner, Government of Mysore. 

2.5. Dr. C. Mishra, Director, Bureau of Statistics 
Economics, Government of Orissa. 

26, Shri 1!. N. .Sahn, Labour Commi.s.sioner, C 

ernment of Orissa. 

27. Slui Chaman Lai, Statistical Officer, Lab 
Commissioner’s Office, Government of Pnnjal 

2R. Shri L. K. Verma, Director of Economics ; 

Statistics, Government ot Rajasthan. 

2'). Slui N. K. Joshi, l.abour Commissioner, Govt 
merit of Rajasthan. 

3(1. Shri d'. C. Jain, Joint Labour Commissior 

Government of Rajasthan, 

31. -Shri G. D. Nandgopal, Director, Department 
Statistics, Government of Tamil Nacln. 

32. Shri R. K. Kacker, Deputy Director, Econon 

and Stati,sties, Government of Uttar Prade.sh. 

33. Shri S. P. .Singh, Deputy Labour Commi.ssior 
Government ot Uttar Pradesh. 

34. Smt. Chameli Bose, Director, State Statisii 
Bureau, Government of West Bengal, 

35. Dr. (Mis.) P. Chakraborti, Deputy Labour Cc 
mis.sioner, Government ot West Bengal. 

:16. Shri R. K. .Ahuja, Labour Commissioner, De 

.\d ministiarion. 


of the Commission also attended). 
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Cnvferenr.e n)\ Agruul^urai Labour held al Xf.w Delhi — December 23—25. 1968 


r-nlii 

1 i’lof. \. M. Daiuiekar, Dirpitm. Crukhalr 
«)l l.iotiMMii* ' and Politic*. Pncjiia. 

' ( hoii inaif>. 


(. ■. >!t' fi- M n-i 'ii u s i lJ''p(irfnintt^ 


Shfi R. Suaiaman .^c'^nrlarc Df'jjariniriu »»f 
.A”i it nltin e 

•Sliii Sniaii ''nis^h. J'unr ^((.U'tafv. Nfini^tis of 
l iKul. .\i;i i( iilmic. Coniiminuv L)<.\clopmont ainl 
Cm (ipciannii and IM.innintj (.a^nniii'^'^ioti. 


' 1>> '' 1 joint Scc ictai .. Depai tmi:-i 

nl I.alV'ni Hiiii Kn^plf)^ nu nt 

Shn K 1). Hdjela, LdnJri Sttirtaiv, Deparfmei 
<»l I ahoni .nv.l r.mpluMncnt. 


I Sliii R. N. Kaidiik. .\diliin>nal K(un«.»niii v 
\d\i'>('r. Diiatniatr ol Ktnnoinic' and 
Nfini'trv n| Kocxi and \gric»dtuic. 


I't- Mm R Nail. 1. ntlri Srtroiaiv. Dcpartinci 
"I I.ah.inr nui rin})lo\tiU'iU. 


1 } 


lo. 


■_'i I 




''ini \V. R. Dnndr. KLonoml'L, DiMiluiaic <'t 
r.(»*nnjnit> and .Slalisiit n. Mini'trx ol Pood ami 
A”! i( nil ni i.. 

I):. \. K (Ji.ikr.i\ai li. |<»»m t^rnltal 

''l.i li'ti( al ()t^anisai ion . 


«l ''iiM B. N. Sn.a^tasa. De}>ni\ Dn<'(loi. l.aboi 

lUneau. 

1_. ’>liii K. joinr Dill* ten Ptafniijia Con 

mi'•‘‘ion ' I a!;oni and I'.inplov incni). 


Miii \ . ^linl^a^an. l)ipui\ nimltn. (.rntial Sta I- Mm \| k. (dioshal. Rfsranh C)IIu:lt. Planiiin 

i i'l II al (>1 i^anivafion. (.oiiMtn"*ion 1 1 al)oin and r,niplo\ iiit'iu t. 


Go: 


''Im J. Da". Sc(r<-cai\. 1 aboui I)( pai liiicnl. 
(.o\r( nnu iU <il .N'S.ini. 

Banaiiiali Sliaiina, l.ahoui (annmoicmci. 
(.o\('inmc'ni oi A'Stni. 

Mni J. I’, Shaiin.i- (oiin Ditciim. I .dmin Dr- 
ji.ii mu III. Cuuci imirnf of As.'ain. 

''hii M. I .iiu j.i, joiiu Sciciai'. I alioin Dcpaii 
iiiuni. (f< u rt nnu ni ol Bi lia i. 

''iiri |. Mi.di, laliiifn Cotnini'^n.'iici. (,.cu« in- 
nil ni ol (.ni-nal 

''Im K I .N. .\lioo|a. ''CtKiac. l.aln»ni Drpaif 
nu'iil, (.1 u ri niiu nr of Ha i \ ana 

''Ini Dill D.-txa! ''Iiainia l.alji-n* (.oinn)l"r*np:J . 

C .u> CM I iiK ni ol Ha] \ a na. 

Mm kait.ii >inji;li (.ic"dl. Dcpniv Diieiltn lAjijn 
' nil n I n I a In ui i 1 Irpai l nu;nl. Go\ oi nnicnl id 
1 l.n.OM 

''liii D l\ koiliuko'iiv .sciiijdi' Labour Dr 

p.niiiu'in. (.o.cinnutn ol kt’iala. 

''Ini Koi ij II k. I d I n.n I LhImmii (..onnin>-Sjont'i. 

(•' i\ ( J nJiu nI ol K( 1 ala. 

''in ^1 M Kli.il, I.<il)Mnr C.ojnini*'^ioiici - tou 
X i I iniu III ol .Madina I’ladr.sii. 

I N. I’inanik. DL[nilv I.dboui Ca.Mimm- 
Moiu I. Go\( iniiic'nf of .Mndliya I’ladc'li. 

^ I aboin Conimi*<Ni<»nci. (un 

Cl nnicnl ol Malnmnluia. 

''Ini k. Six .11 aiiMki I'lin.in. l)«pniv Mciclaiv. 
A.i-l'i' nllim .md (.oojui a i ? \.- I )(iM i i incnl. (»o\ 

' I niin 111 ot \1 all,(I .dll I a . 


J''. Mni K. .Sn.indakri^hna, Sciieiau. Fond, Ci\i 
-SiipplicN aiiij 1 about Dcpai lincnt. (uivcimnu'nt < 
Mvsoic. 

-'*> Mni {., \. D.n. Stiici.nx. I.alxun Ui j.xai tincnl 
(•ovruinunt f)l (^lissa. 

•*>- Sliii H.nbjin K.ij Sinoh. join! 1 .iboni (.oiniiii' 
''i^iiu i. (.o\ Cl iinu 111 ol Punjab. 

•I '‘im N k. jo^J)i. I.dbr)iir Cj9inini‘"i'>nci. Gn\c:n 

immt ul Rajastlian. 

''bn (nipia. Dcpntv .Seiuiarv, Rcvcinu 

Dcpai tiiK'iii, Governniciii ol RaJa^tban. 

■' ''bn 1. (.. jam. joint Laboui Coinnns.'ionci 

Go\ci nmcni o) Ka just ban. 

1 ^liM l‘. k .Vajnblar, Revenue .ScLirirnu Ciovein 

nici.t lamd N.idu 

• • ''bn S Snl'bidli. ,\ddH]i)ii,d S;.(ielJiv. fndii' 

lilt- I.aboni and Hou'inu Deparuiicni, Govern 
nuiU ot l.niiil ,\adii. 

'• '^bi . P (..li.nicijct. -Scutaiv. Lahoni L)epart 

mn.f. (. 0 -. ^.nnnciil of I'tiai Ibddcsli 

Mm Han Molian Mi^d. L)(']>ni\ laijoni Coni 
nn"i*Jiui. C.oMinniriu of I’ltar Praric'h. 

''bn M. M. Knsari. ScircEaiv, I.aboni Dcpail 

imiit. (.ovrinnicnt ot WcM Bcnk^al. 

■'*. Mm li. K. (ItaUci jcc, I.aboni (annmissionei, 
(u.ixcinnicia ol West Bengal. 

bb ^bi; A. I. .'^an\al. .Additional Diictloi. .\”ii 

tnihm. (ioxennunt of UY'st Rental. 

n '‘Im Pani Sin-b. A,l;i oiimnin. Dtibi \dmini,^lia- 

1 i< >n 
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InsltUilwii'f 


42. Shri B. T. Achar)a, DirecKii of Economic Re¬ 
search, Khacli and Village Industries Board. 
Bombay. 

43. Sbri V. Chandram. Indian Rural l abour IJiiioii. 
New Delhi. 

41. Shri Maiiesh Dc-sai, Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

45. Shri '1'. [ivyaidas, Indian Rural l.ahour Union, 
New Delhi. 

46. Shri A. .Majid. Agri. Eco. Research Centre. Uni¬ 
versity oE Delhi. 

47. Shri K. Ramasuamy N'aidn, V’icc-l’rcsident, Xainil 
Nad INTUC, Coimbatore. 


•I,s. Shri R. K. I’atliak, United riadc Union Con 

giess. 

49. Shri R, K. I’atil, .Akhil Bharat Seua Sangh 

Varanasi. 

50. Shri K. N. Singh. Reseau her/Soc ial Worker 
Bihar. 

51. Shii Tarkeshwar P. D. Singh, Gandhian Institute 
\'a ranasi. 

.52. Dr. |, N. Siiilia, Senior Eellou, Institute o 

Eionomic Growth, Delhi. 

5;!. Shri \'. Veeiabhadra Rao. Indian Rural Uaboui 

Union, New Delhi. 


(Some olliceis of the Commission also attended). 



Anne.xure VII 


Conference on Industrial Cooperatives held at New Delhi—January 8-9, 1969 


I. Slyi G. J. Ogalc, ‘Kamdar Saclan', Shrirampur. 
District Ahmednagai, Maliarashtia. 

Sliii R. A. Zuhairy, Commissioner. Cooperation 
and Registrar. Cooperative .Societies. Mahaiaslitra 
Slate. I’oona. 

3. SIni S. I’. Moliite, C/o Sliri R. A. Zubaiiy, Com 
missioner. Cooperation and Registrar, Coopeia- 
li'e .Societies. Maharaslura State, I'oona. 


4. Sliri S. S. Siegi, All India Coffee Workers' 
Cooperative Societies Federation Ltd.. Dellii-T. 

■T. SIni V. Silaraniavva. President, Humma .Sail 
Production li: Sale Cooperative Sociely, Canjam 
(Orissa). 

6. Sliri Plan Nath. Capital Cooperatiie Industries 
Society Ltd., Serai Rohilla. DeIhi-7. 
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Secretariat of tke Commission (as on 31st December, 1968) 


Mcjnbcr-Secretary 

Shri B. N. Datar. 


Deputy Secretary Director 

Shri P. D. Gaiha. Dr. K. S. Singh. 

Joint Directors 

Shri M. A. M. Rao. Shri G. P. Kapur. 

,, A. C. Basu. 

Special Assistant to Chairman 
Shri R. D. Thite. 

Deputy Director# 

Shri T. Chellaswami. Shri V. V. Mangalvedhelcar. 

Dr. (Miis) Karala Mathur. ,, Nardeo Singh * 


Assistant Directors 


Shri N. .\aanthanarayan;m. 
,, K. Kunjifhap idarn. 

B. N. Kacker. 

V. P. Ghawla. 

S. Vaidyanathan. 

N. L. Joshi. 

Surender Nath. 

P. D. Bhalnagar. 
Manhohar Lai. 


Shri R. K. Sriva.ttava. 

„ K. i.. Laniba. 

,, R. D. Aggarwal * 

,, Mahesh Cliandra *. 
„ K. B. Lat ». 

„ M. C. Jain. 

J. Pas.si. 

,, R. P. Srivastata. 

,, V. P. l.uthra. 


Administrative Officers 


Shri P. B. L. Saxena. 


Shri K. N. Vohra. 


Private Secretary to Chairman. 
Shri K. S. Bapat. 
Superintendents 

.Shri Harbans Bahadur. 

„ Lakshmi Satan. 

„ Shiv Kishotc. 

Superintendent/Accounts 

Shri B. L. Sharma. 


investigators—^Gmde I 


Shri M. V. Balasundara. 
, P. R. Mcnon. 

, Suresh Chandra. 

, R. C. Chowdhry. 

, R. K. Singh. 
.Shreedhara Rao. 


Shri R. Balasubramanian* 
„ N. M. Alvi. 

„ R. P. Suri*. 

,, S. Guruswami. 

„ M. S. Mayya. 

,, S. R. R. Dhauan. 
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Shri G. N. Bahugiina*. 
„ S. N. Dhobal*. 

„ K. S. Lall. 


Shri K. [j. Chatterjee. 
„ H. K. Kaiishik. 

„ S. B. Gupla. 


Investigators—Grade 11 


Siiri Prabhu Diitt. 

„ y. S. M. Nampoothri. 

„ A. N. Chaubc. 

„ U. C. Vashist. 

„ Jagdish Chander. 

„ R. L. Arora. 

,, Jagdish Prasad. 

„ S. B. Mathur. 

,, Piirimal MuldiopaiUiyaya. 
,, Inderjit Malhotra. 

Smt. Kokila Sax-ena. 


Shri y. P. Kathpah'a. 

„ R.N. Sharma*. 

,, S. N. Aggarwal. 

„ Prem Shanker. 

„ J. S, Anand *. 

„ Inder Raj Malik * 
„ S. L. Mehta. 

,, Jaimal Singh. 

„ S. .S. Bha.siu* 
Kum. V. Shyamala. 

Shri R. S. Lai. 


Assistants 


Shri D. D. Sharraa. 
K. L. Sachev. 

R. C. Kondal. 
B. S. Oiipta. 
.Santosh Kumar. 
H. L. Gogia *. 


Shri A. C. Bansal. 

M. I.. Bhatia. 

B. R. Sharan. 

D. V. S. Sahara vat. 
K. S. Ghadha. 
Vishan Ram X'erma. 


Stenographers 


Shri K. D. Khantia. 
„ K. K. Arya. 

,, M. S. I.amba. 

,, R. K. Sharma. 
„ G. C. Jain. 

,, P. Hariharan. 

,, Desh Rai * 

,, K. K. Nangia. 


Shri N. C. Saxena * 

,, P. L. Ahtija ♦ 

„ Shiv Kumar. 

„ K. G. Krishnan. 
,, Jogindcr Singh. 

„ R. K. Bansal. 

,, Jagdish Chander. 


Upper Division Clerks 


Shri B. K. .Sharma. 
„ P.J. Basil. 

„ H. K. Bajaj. 


Shri P. D. Malik * 
,, C. Mathew. 


Steno-typists 


Shri P. T. Muritkan. Shri SuiTCJider Ktimar. 

Kum. Arvinder Bedi. 


Lower Division Clerks 


.Shri R. I.,. Tulsiani. 

,, y. D. Sharma. 

Smt. Kanta Aaija. 

,, Janak Rani Choudhri. 


Shri Devi Ram. 
Kum. Maya. 

Kura. Shobha Arora. 
Kum. Rama Ghadha. 
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Kum. F. L. Chandok. 

Shri Balwant Singh Ncgi *. 
„ Puran Chandra. 

,, Tulsi Das Tancja. 
Kum. Asha Malhotra. 

Siiri Harbans Singh Bindra. 
„ V. K. Bajaj. 


Shri Murar Chand Batra. 
Kum. Manju Saxena. 

Shri Har Mohinder Singh. 
,, Raj Pal Singh ♦. 

,, Krishen Datt. 

Kum. Asha Rani Vohra. 
Shri Vijay Kumar Kaul. 


Telephone Operator 

Smt. Santosh Schgal. 


Staff Car Driver 

Shri Ram Chander. 


Gcatctner Operators 


Shri Jagdish Avasthy. 


Shri Bhopal Singh. 


Daftries 

Shri Hirdey Ram. 

„ Sugar Mai. 

,, Jai Narain. 

Peons 

Shri Jagat Singh. 

,, Rattan Mani. 

,, Mehima Nand. 

„ Chander Bhan *. 

,, Ranbir Singh Rawat *. 

„ Radhe Sham I. 

„ Radhe Sham 11, 

,, Sharad Chand. 

,, Bache Lai Sahu. 


Jamadar 

Shri Kunwar Si ugh. 


Shri Rameshwar Dass. 

„ N. P.Juyal. 

,, Bhuali Sah. 

„ Ram Kishen. 

,, Prem Singh. 

„ Bcshambcr Dat *. 

,, Ram Kishan Khalak. 
,, Ram Dass. 

Tck Ram, 


Farasb-rusi'Chowkidars 


Shri Narain Singh. 

,, Beshcshwar Prasad. 


Shri Richpal. 

Bhag Singh. 


Sweeper 


Mali 


Shri Ram Kishen. 


Shri Devi Singh. 


• Worked in the Committee on Labour Welfare. 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations used; irt in relation to 

qirt quoted in relation to 
rirt referred in relation to 


Abbot Wood Report 

irt Vocational Education in India, 8.1* 

Absenteeism, 7.9 
Adiammars, 28.63 
Adjudication, 19.18, 23.27—.30 

Administrative Reforms Commission 
irt Public Undertakings, 25.20 

Adult Literacy, 8.52, 11.30 
Advanced Vocational Training Institute, 32.14 
.Agrarian Reforms. 28.47 
Agricultural Development, 28.53—.58 
Agricultural Labour, 28.1, 28.5—.6 
rirt Scarcities & famines, 28.60—.61 
First Plan, 28.17 
Minimum Wage, 28.27—.35 
•Second Plan, 28.18 
Wages, 15.3, 15.22 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 28.2 
rirt Child Labour, 27.35 
Information base, 1.5 

Occupational pattern, wage structure, iticome 
and expenditure, 28.17 
Agricultural Production, 3,1 

Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, 6.44 

A.ll India Defence Employees’ Federation, 26.10, 26.21 

All India Kisan Sabha, 28.36 

All India Railwaymen’s Federation, 26.5 

All India Trade Union Congress, 20.4, 20.10 
irt International Labour Organisation, 32.7 
qirt Trade Unions 6.63 
rirt Trade Unions 6.47 

All India Trade Union Federation, 20.10 
All India Women’s Conference, 27.9 
rirt Women’s Employment, 27.19 
qirt Equal Pay, 6.22 
Ambedkar 

qirt Directive Principles, 6.6 
Annual Earnings, 14.23 
Plantations Labour, 14.31 

•Number at the cad of each references indicate paragraphs i 


Annual Suney of Industries 

irt Production, 15.16 

Apprenticeship Schemes, 8.9 

Arbitration Machinery, 22.10 

Asian Manpower Plan, 32.16 

A.sian Trade Union College, 20.13 

Assam Shramik Vahini Act, 1959, 28.37 

Assam Tea Plantations Provident Fund Act, 1955, 13 
13.57 

Austin, Granville 

qirt Constitution of India, 6.33 
Automation, 18.2, 18.20 

irt Developing Economics, 18.5 
First Plan, 18.15 
Second Plan, 18.15 
Third Plan, 18.15 
Unemployment, 18.17 
Badli System, 7.16, 7.33 
Bank Award Commission 

irt Dearness Allowance, 16.34 

Baramasiyas, 28.63 

Bharatiya Maz.door Sabha, 20.12 
rirt Collective Bargaining, 6.64 
Bhoodan Movement, 28.38—.43 

Bidi & Cigar Workers (Condition of Employment A 
1966, 29.46 l ) / 

Bihar & Orissa Karaiauti Agreements Act, 1920, 28.64 

Bihar Committee 

rirt Check Off, 20.68—.70 

Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee 
qirt Contract Labour, 29.6 
rirt Sons of the .Soil, 7.39, 7.54 
Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948, 12.9 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee 
in Wages, 14.38 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
rirt Contract Labour, 29.7 
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